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[THE HORROR OF MR. VANN AND MRS. VASSALL AT NOT FINDING THE REMAINS OF |THEIR VICTIM, } 


A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. | 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS, 


¢ 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


MR. VANN AND HIS SISTER ARE PUNISHED A 
LITTLE FOR THEIR SINS. 


WHEN Mrs. Morgan found that her patrons were 

resolved to go to the old house alone, she produced 
a large stable: lantern, and after some fussing, lit 

it, saying— - » - .. 

“Tf it won’t trouble you, sir, to take an extra bit 
of candle, it will be all the better, in case that in 
the lantern should not. last, sir, if you please; but 
‘Morgan will go, with pleasure; and the horse and 

chaise can be easy drawed into the yard, sir.” 

Vann smiled quite affably. It was something 

really astounding to see how bland and pleasant Mr. 

Vann could be upon occasions. The people at the 

lodge—those honest, poor, simple-minded Morgans 
_ thought him a very nice man, and told themselves 
' what a pleasant thing it was to see brother and sis- 

ter so fond of each other. 

_ What good judges we are of the world about us! 

“Mr. Vann’s smile was something like that of a 

ballet dancer. It came upon no provocation, and 
there it remained, without mirth, long after it was 
wanted. Ms:z. Vassal pushed the lantern into his 
hand, and then, with a bow of great condescension— 
One of those bows that let inferiors see how very 
small they are—she left the little lodge, and, with 
“Vann, proceeded towards the old mansion. 

_. There was not much wind abroad, but what little 
there was faintly sighed and whistled amid the leaf- 


Tess branches of the old chestnust. Perhaps the in- 
visible spirits of the night air were mourning for 
the death of the sweet summer that had passed 
away. Vann did not speak as they traversed that 
avenue; but when they reached the house, and dived 
into the recesses of a deep old porch, that, in the 
fair laughing summer time, was a scene of odorous 
beauty, he leant against the wall, and holding the 
lantern in both hands, he shook fearfully. 

Mrs. Vassal paid no attention to these symptoms 
of sinking upon the part of Mr. Vann, but armed 
with the key that had been given her in the lodge, 
from the hook over the chimney-piece where it 
was always reverently hung by the old couple, she 
opened the door, and with a harsh grating noise it 
rolled upon its hinges. All within the house looked 
like some vast cavern into which the light of day 
had never shone. 

*¢ Come in,” she said. 

Vann sunk to his kees, and the lantern rolled from 
his grasp. Mrs. Vassal only just managed to save 
the light from being extinguished. For a few mo- 
ments his lips moved and he spoke net; but at 
length, with a sharp, beseeching cadence he addressed 
her. 

“* Sister—sister, spare me this one act, and I will 
do all else you may ask of me. Do not force me 
across the threshold of this dreadful house, and you 
will find me obedient as a child to all your other 
wishes. It is true, true, that as I walked up yon 
avenue, she was by my side all the way. I did not 
see her, but I felt that she was there. I wonder 
I did not go mad. The spirit Of the murdered 
child walked with me one step in advance. Qh, 

, she will be always one step in advance of me, 
‘and that will be the step that takes her into Heaven ! 
The little face was turned to mine, and although I 


shut my eyes, yet I knew that she was there. Yes, 
oh! yes, she is with us now !—she is with us now, I 
tell you, sister—” 

‘¢ Come in,” said Mrs. Vassal. 

‘¢ No!—no !—Anywhere but there !.. Let me en- 
treat, implore of you, to ask. me not to cross this 
threshold! The air of that place will kill! the 
scent of blood is in it yet! Spare me!—spare me!” 

Mrs. Vassal laid a hand upon his arm. 

‘“« Come in,” she said, and her face was of a death- 
like paleness, but yet not a nerve quivered. 
‘* Come in, Nicholas ; I have said it, and you shall. 
Come in, I say. We have our work to do, and it 
shall be done. Listen tome.” 

“© Ah—yes, I will.” 

“ There is, in the garden, an old well.” 

“ An old well?” 

‘‘ A grave, perhaps, would be better in some un- 
frequented spot ; but we have neither time nor tools 
to make one, and you are such a shaking coward 
ote, if we had both, you would be unequal to the 
work.’ 

‘* Unequal to the work !—Yes.” 

‘“‘ But removing the mortal and only remains of 
her whom we must not mention, the well will for 


ever hide them from every eye.” By 


‘“* Hide them from every eye !” uy 

“Rise! Rise, I say! Do you wish to remain 
here in the hearing of we know not who, with a 
light glaring amid the stillness of the night,’ until, 
perchance, we draw upon ourselves the observation 
of some busy spy, who will share with us our drea 
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ful secret, as he whom we are already slaves to’, 


has shared it with us. For your own safety’s sake, 

up, I say !” : 4m 

Vann rose to his feet.. Mrs. Vassal seized a favour- 

able moment, and thrust him across the threshobd 
a . 


+ 
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into the house. She elosed the door, slamming it 
shut with a force that awakened a dismal echo in the 
deserted house. Vann uttered a shrieking ery, and 
then he elung to his sister with such a frantic eager- 


ness, that, do what she would, she could not shake- 


him off. His voice sunk to a husky whisper, as he 
said— ‘ 

“ Did you hear that ?—did you hear that?” 

“ What ?” 

‘That ery. That strange and terrible unearthly 
ery. Did you hear it? Do not try to cheat me 
into a belief that it was my imagination, You must 
have heard it. Itell you, sister, you did hear it.” 

“ Yes, from your lips.” 

‘My lips? My lips ?” ; 

“ Even so, Nicholas. You, in your abject fear, 
ery out, and then you listen to the echo of the 
sound you have yourself made, and convert it into 
one of terror to yourself. Shame! shame! ‘This 
peurile terror is worse than ever J, who know you 
well, could have expected from you. In good truth, 
it is most dastardly. If I do a deed, I will not then 
live in horror of that which I have done. Come 
on, I say—come on. You know the room that we 
must seek. Come, This way—this way. Yet a 
moment.” 

She placed the lamp upon a bracket in the old 
hall, while she bolted and barred the door at which 
they had entered. Yann, while she did so, stood a 
few paces from her, nearly bent double, his hair 
straggling over his face, wet and elammy with the 
dew of fear, and his hand yp to his ear in an atti- 
tude of intense listening. He heard something now. 
What was it? <A flapping noise, and then in a 
Moment dash against the lantern came something 
black and large ; and, deflecting from that, Mr. Vann’s 
face seemed to be the next point of attack, and he 
fell with a howl of horror to the marble flooring of 

~p hall. Mrs. Vassal had just finished bolting and 
sring the door, and hearing Mr. Vann’s fall, she 
sted and saw a bat whirling to and fro in an un- 


ertain flight in the old hall, and eyer and anon’ 


dashing its leathery wings against the sides of the 
Aantern. She was afraid that Vann had fainted; and 
# it had been so, a, very serious impediment to the 
axosecution of her design would have presented 
Jsself. She stooped and lifted up his head. He 


was sensible, but the most abject fear was in his 


eye and in every feature. : 

‘You have been frightened by a harmless bat,” 
said Mrs Vassal. ‘‘ Rise, and you will see it.” 

“A hat,” gasped Vann, evidently not compre- 
hending the word. bie : 

“Yes, a bat. Did you never in the country see 
a bat before? Rise, I say! You will bring us to 
destruction by this waste of time, Hvery moment 
that your silly fears waste in this place is another 
moment passed within it, and another danger added 
to our position. With common courage, and com- 
mon prudence, we might have had all done and been 
off by now.” 

This argument just faintly reached Mr. Vann’s 
perceptions, and he staggered to his feet. 

‘“ If it were only over,” he whispered. ‘If it 
were only over. Oh, if it were——” 

‘Tt will be. Follow me.” 

She took the’lantern in her hand, and Vann then, 
wringing his hands, followed her, uttering deep 
sighs as he went, while ever and anon he shrank 
from the bat, which in strange angles whirled 
around his head. There was an old wide staircase, 
with broad short steps, and a rich old oaken balus- 
trade, and up that they went. It took a wide 
sweep to the floor above, terminating in a kind of 
corridor, from which opened many rooms; and it 
‘was towards one of these that Mrs. Vassal, without 
a pause, bent her steps. The door of that room was 
closed, but she had the key of it; she had brought 
that key trom’ London with her. The lantern was 
placed upon the floor, and she fitted the key into the 
jock. Vann pretended to blow upon his hands to 
warm them. It was years since that lock had been 
used, and the damps of past winters had done their 
work. It was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. 
Vassal could turn the key ; but at last she succeeded, 
and with a harsh, grating noise the lock yielded. The 

~ door creaked open an inch or two. Vann placed 
both his hands over his face, and in astrange, hollow 
voice, he gaid— 

Lead me in, if I must go—lead me in.” 
© There was a wailing pathos in which these words 
gyere tittered that seemed even to touch Mrs. Vassal 
a little. She did not reply sharply as was her wont, 
but taking Vann.by the arm, and holding up‘ the 
Jantern in her other hand, she led him into the room. 


He took his hands from before his: face and held 


~) " 


them abovghis head, as he eriedin aloud screaming. 
X 


voice— 
‘* Here—here we did it! 
after chasing her along the corridor. 


Here we caught her, 


I saw the fair hair dabbled in gore—I saw the blue 


eyes close for ever, and the little hands grasp at 
nothing in the vacant air, before the pure spirit fled 
Here she fell, and her last 
That look was enough, for 


to accuse us of murder! 
look was upon may face. 
in it was the fiat of the Almighty! Here—here she 
fell——_” 


‘‘ Peace!” cried Mrs. Vassal, striking him with | 


her clinched hand. 2 


‘*No—no! Save her—save her! She flies to | 
me for protection! She is hurt, but she is not 
killed yet. Not another blow!  Help—help! 


Murder—murder !” 


He fell upon the floor, and Mrs. Vasgal stood 
over him shaking, partly with rage and partly with 


terror. 


“Tf I had only thought it would come to this,” 
“ He will go mad—quite mad. He 


she muttered. 
will surely go mad.” 
She placed the lantern upon the floor, and for a 


few moments she pressed her hands over her eyes. 


It was an accustomed action of hers when in intense 
thought. 


as some statue on a tomb. 


‘t [ must do it all now,” she said; ‘‘I must do it 


all.” 


In the centre of the room was a large square 
The floor was covered with some coarse | 
deseription of carpetting that had long since faded 
into one uniform tint of dingy brown. She drew 


table. 


the table against one of the walls, and upon it she 
now placed the lantern. _ 
silk cloak that she wore, and from underneath it 


she produced a large bag or sack, that seemed to | ec i 
“so that she is really quite dead—I—I can breathe. 
But she clung to me—me—me. | 


have been hastily made out of some old wearing ap- 
parel, That she placed upon the table, and then 


she crept to the door of the room, and projecting her 


head out on to the landing-place, she listened intently 
for several seconds. : 

*€ All is still,” she said; ‘very still.” 

The next step of Mrs. Vassal was gradually to 


roll up the carpet from a large portion of the room, 


and in doing so she threw a quantity of it upon Mr. 


. Vann. When this operation was concluded, she 


took from her pocket, a strong, short gimblet, which 
was wound round and round in cloth to prevent 
it from doing her an injury, and into one of the 
floor-boards she fairly worked it. That board was 


loose, and when she had thus a firm hold of it, she’ 


could raise it easily. She did so raise it about a 
couple of inches, but even she sickened and turned 
ghastly in her paleness as she did so, and was com- 
pelled to let it drop again. For once even Mrs. 
Vassal was. overcome. She had knelt upon the 
floor by that loose piece of board, because that was 
the most conyenient attitude in which to raise it, 
and now she flung herself as far back as possible, 
and. with clasped hands, and eyes that seemed all 
but darting from their sockets, she gazed at it in 
horror. 

There was something of woman’s nature yet 
clinging to even that dreadful person, and as she knelt 
by the side of the unhallowed resting-place of the 
murdered child, she shook with a strong convulsion. 

She was ,then glad that Vann was not up and 
moving to notice her in her hour of weakness and 
agony. 

She remained about five minutes in this state, and 
then she slowly moved and spoke. 

‘There is no future,” she said. ‘That is a 
dream, and the dead are but loathsome likenesses of 
the living, and not so dangerous. I breathe again. 
What was it that for the first time came over me, 
and seemed to grasp my heart as though the cold 
hand of death were upon it? What was it that made 
my blood come and go from my bosom in. frightful 
gushes, and caught my breath as though it were 
flying away to the winds forever? Whathave Ito 
fear ?” 

She gazed around her, bending a fearful scrutiny 
into every corner of the apartment, and then. she 
drew along bre again; and her hand nervously 
wandered to the temporary hold. she had contrived 
to have of the floor-board. 

Beneath that board she and Vann had, years 
before, placed the warm and bleeding body of their 


victim, 


We did not 
mean to do it here—but we did. Here she was struck 
down, after clinging to me, with the warm blood 
streaming from her wounds, and shrieking for mercy! 
Here it was that the last crushing blow was given— 


| worlds ! 


It was only for a short time, though; and 
then when she moved them away, she looked as white 


Then she took off a large 


| that child! 


“ What,” she said, in spasmodic strugglin ig ac. 
cents, “‘ what does it lool: like now 2?” oe 

She felt that she had proposed to herself a fea: 
ful question, one which gave loose the reins of ima- 
gination, and was suggestive of a thousand hideous 
fancies. ‘Truly, Mrs. Vassal peopled that narrow 
orifice beneath the small plank that alone separated 
her from it, with a world of horrors. ; 

Vann uttered a faint groan. 


She stepped over to where helay. A large fold of. 


the damp discoloured carpetting was on his face. 
She dragged it off and looked at him. 
; 3 What now?” she said. ‘* What now, Nicho- 
as 

“The Lord have mercy upon us!” 

She spurned him with her foot. 


_ “Lie where you are,” she said; ‘I can do better 


Without you. Lie still, coward, that cannot face 
neither the living nor the dead.\ I do not now ask 
you to rise. It shall be sufficient that you are 
here—that this night’s work is not done without 


| you. Lie still and pant your coward heart to death, 


if you will. Ihave no more words, now, for you.” 

“Hush! Is—is she quite dead?” 

“ Dead ?” | eee a eas 

“Hush! I would not have her scream again for 
Hush! Tell me, she is quite gone?” 

“ Are you dreaming 2?” ra 

““No—no—no. We chased her here. Wipe up 
the spots of blood that fell by the way. Hush— 
not aword. Be still as death—yes, as death. She 
fell, but is she quite gone? God, how hard it is to 
take a life. Who would think a child—a mere child, 
was so hard to kill? Hush! ‘Was that she ?” 

‘¢ What—what ?” ; f 

‘‘T thought I heard a voice say ‘ Mercy!” 

“ Nicholas, I could find it in my heart to rob you 
of the coward life that I one day fear will be the 
destruction of us both. Rouse yourself from the 
past, and bring your thoughts to the present.. You 


| speak of what happened long ago.—We are here 
| upon a different errand.” raat 


So that she is quite dead,” whispered Vann, 


(0. 1 Oh, God, yes, 
she clung to meand said, ‘Saye me!’ In all her 


| beauty, in all her innocence, she el 
| save her! 
| There—there, she cries again for merey! I tell 


lune to me to 
The little fingers got Tooke’ about me. 
you, sister, she is not dead yet. We cannot kill 
The spirit of God is in the room, and 
stays our hands. We cannot do the deed. Where 
is the hammer ?” 

Mrs. Vassal clenched her. right hand, and for a 
moment it seemed as though passion would have 
lent her strength to do Vann some serious mischief ; 
but by a great effort she controlled herself, and 
merely tossing her head. slightly, she left him to 
rave or to be silent, as he chose. Once more she 
knelt by the side of the loose board, beneath which 
she had seen placed the body of the murdered, 
and beneath which imagination now painted such 
a sight of horror that even she, with her iron nerves, 
had lingered there long before she could work her- 
self up to sufficient courage to gaze upon it. 

Vann sat up and looked at her. His perception, 
of the present was coming back to him. His in- 
telleet seemed to be fighting with the vapours of 
the past, and more than ‘once he squeezed his eyes 
with his hands as though they presented him with 
confusedsimages which perchance might vanish if 
he could only continue to shut them out of his brain 
for a little time. . 0% 

‘“‘ It must be done, and it shall be done,” said 
Mrs. Vassal. 

Again she placed her hand upon the board. With 
a sudden wrench she raised it. One glance sufficed. 
She sprung to her feet. 

‘Gone, gone!” she cried. 

“* Gone ?” shouted Vann, as he dragged himself 
forward to the spot, upon his knees. ‘ Gone, 
sister ?” 3 

The space beneath the board was quite empty. 
Not the slightest vestige of the murdered body 
they had placed there was visible. hag 

The little bit of candle that had been placed in the 
lantern, at this moment expired. j 


CHAPTER XXXII. | 


ARTHUR LESSINGTON WRITES TO ANNIE AGAIN, 
AND LIEEWISE VISITS HER IN MILFORD LANL, | 


Awnniz’s little note came duly to hand, Lessing 
ton opened it with a wild and feverish delight. He- 


+ ASU TB evn Mivare orth 
” PRAGA) Ig. 


little heeded its actual contents for a time, hut “Hopp 
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a delirious joy he pressed the paper to his lips, and 
revelled in anf bality edie o! feeling that he had 
worked sufficiently upon the imagination of that 

oung and innocent being to inauce her to commit 
herself so far as to write to him. 

It was not until after this first transport of delight 
had passed away that his calmer judgment taught him 
to feel critical regarding the phraseology of this 
letter, and then he saw what a thing of innocence it 
was, and what innate purity was in every word of 
it, and how without art she had written what art 
could never have enabled her to write. 

But even in that feeling which now came over 
him, that it was not love or weakness that guided 
the hand of Annie Rushton in penning the little 
epistle, he found a gush of satisfaction, for it only 
further convinced him how bright and peerless was 
the prize he sought. hit Pky: . 

“ J would not have her other than what she is,’ 
he said, “‘ for countless worlds. It is because she 
is all that.she is that I love her with the ideal passion 
that is granted to so few to feel in all its intoxicating 
beauty ; and from my lips never shall she hear one 
word that might not be whispered toa Seraph in 
Paradise. It shall be my delight; seeing that she is 
excellent and innocent by nature ,to charm her with 
all that is excellent, and good, and gentle, and ideal 
in art. Yes, upon the pure stem of her angelic 
beauty I will engraft another flower, that, blending 
with her fresh innocence, shall make her still more 
exquisitely beautiful in all that can enchant the 
fancy. My Annie—my worshipped genius! You 
shall be my Diamond, and for once the jewel shall 
pe without a Flaw !” ae) 

_. He wrote toher again. His whole soul was in 
the composition ; and here we may state that since 


this wild ungovernable, but as yet beautiful, passion’ 


had.come over Arthur Lessington, he had forgotten 
and neglected all previous occupations. The friends 
he loved now saw him not. His cherished books 
remained idly upon their shelves. No longer did 
he please himself by those mental exercises by 
which he proved himself one of the Athlete of 
Literature, and lent a charm to his own vacant hours, 
and bright joy to the firesides of the many. He 
had no vacant hours now. All thought, time, feel- 
ing, were confounded into the one bright perception 
that he loved Annie Rushton, 

With Amelia, now, he had no more scenes of 
mock repentance and shrinking resolutions. No more 
did his fainting spirit pause upon the brink of the 
abyss to which unbridled feeling was hurrying him. 

- He made no resolutions for the future. The bright 
and beautiful temptation no longer looked like one. 
He was past all that, andthe love that he had at one 
time shuddered at, and scarcely dared to whisper 
‘to his own heart, was now the cherished companion 
of all his thoughts. : 

An unknown but. delicious feeling of happiness 
was upon him, and those who knew him well, 

marked that at this time his eyes were brighter than 
their wont, and his cheek wore a flush most foreign 

© tojit. i 

».) This was his second letter to Annie Rushton. 

“ ANNID— 

_ ‘Your note lies next to my heart. It 
matters little that its words are cold and measured. 
It matters little that a strain of holy censure per- 
vades it. It is from you. Your hand has rested 
upon if, Your fingers traced the words, and so it 
rests upon my heart. My gentle girl—my own, 
my beautiful! God’s blessings on the pure and 
innocent spirit that would not refuse, to one who 
loved you, the gentleness of a reply, to what must 
have been but a mass of incoherence. 
to you, Annie, as I would write, for when I sit 
down to do so, your image so fills my heart and 
brain, that in bewildered fragments only can I note 
down that which I would say—I love you! Oh, 
inefficient, cold, icy words! Annie, I do not love 
you, if by those words, ‘I love you,’ you translate me 
into ought that is evil or uncompanionable with your 
pure spirit. Dear, dear, Annie! The world is not 
so full of flowers, that you and I can afford to de- 

_ Spise those which we pluck upon our way. I love 
you, yes, I love you. 
can use. J love you for that you are the being of 
dove-like innocence youare. I loye you that you 
tremble when youhear me say ‘I love you,’ that your 
cheek flushes as you read these lines, and that you 
ask yourself if it beright to readthem. I love you, 
Annie, for the innocence and the purity of your 
soul, which I would not barter for all the wild de- 
lights of passion’s ecstacy! God’s blessings be upon 


T cannot write» 


Ihave no other word that I | 


you, and hover with you! Gentle dreams and smil- 


ing days be yours ever—ever:! 
purest, and most beautiful. 
“ This from your own 
: “Arraur LEssINGToN.” 
Annie received this note with fear and trembling. 


My own, best, 


She read and she wept—wept long and bitterly. 


There seemed to be a mad incoherence about it, 
which while it spoke of sincerity, said but little for 
the endurance of the calmness of mere feeling. She 
looked up, half-blinded by her’ tears, and in a soft, 
low voice, she said— 
“Dare I believe that Mr. Lessington may be to 
me a dear friend, only? What do I dread? 
Where does friendship end and love begin?” i 
Annie Rushton little knew the extent and intri- 
cacy of the question she had, in her innocence, pro- 
posed to herself, Who shall tell us where the ever- 


placid stream of friendship ends, and mingles with. 


the turbulent ocean of passion? Alas! Annie, sub- 
tler brains than either yours or Arthur Lessington’s 
have been submerged in that torrent, and in the 
confluence of those waters, have sunk to rise no 
more. aiyiiat 

But Annie did not answer this letter of Lessing- 
ton’s. It demanded no answer, and she did not at- 
tempt one; but she longed, very much longed, for 
some friend to whom she could speak of all her dis- 


tractions. And then, in addition to the various emo-, 


tions engendered by the wild and lofty admiration 
of Lessington for her, the mystery of her parents’ 
fate, darkly and strangely hinted at by the mysteri- 
ous man who had conversed with her inthe Temple, 
occupied a large share of her attention. _ 

Often and often, witha shudder, she asked herself 
if she ought to give him so much of her confidence, 
as to meet him again at all; but the growing desire 
to know more of those parents she dimly only re- 
membered in their persons, and so vividly in their 
love, rose up as a master feeling, dashing down 
many ordinary scruples and shrinking doubts. 
Truly, the calm of Annie’s existence was passing, 
or rather, had passed away; and she began to find 


| herself far at sea in the midst of storms and perils, 


with but a dreamy idea of the route she ought to 
take. | 

Alas, poor Annie! What would not have been 
one hour of a mother’s love and counsel to you 
now! Genius, wpon the one hand, haunts you with 
all its fascinations in the person;of Arthur Les- 
sington; and on the other hand villany, with all 
its eraft, in the person of Mr. Mist.. Was ever 
fair and gentle spirit so accompanied—so tempted ? 

It will be remembered that, in pursuance of the 
orders of Mist, Mr. Vann had taken most especial 
care to put Arthur Lessington quite at his ease 
about calling in Milford Lane when he pleased. It 
was one of the special points of Mist’s instructions 
that he should do so. Vann had shown him how, 
without passing through the outer office at all, he 
could open a middle door in the passage, only used 
by the family, and find the way to the drawing- 
room, where, with a friendly squeeze of the hand 
the while, the lawyer had assured him he would 
always be so welcome. ae 

After passing to and fro at least half-a-dozen 
times, upon that very evening when Mr. Vann and 
Mrs. Vassal paid their rather nervous visit to Wilton 
Hall, Lessington plunged into the doorway of Vann’s 
house. Jt was not yet the hour for elosing the 
outer door, and Joe was still in the outer office. 
Lessington saw him as he passed the half-glass 
door: and then, in pursuance of the friendly in- 
struction of Mr. Vann, he opened the middle portal: 
in the passage and ascended the drawing-room stairs. 

It was a thing rather at war with Lessington’s 
habits to walk thus unannounced into a house ; 
but he had the warranty of its master for doing 
so, and Annie Rushton was there! If love changes 
every taste and feeling, it makes likewise success- 
ful war upon the habits; so Lessington reached 
the drawing-room door, and gently tapped at it. 14 
was a timid, gentle-sounding tap. Now and then, 
rocket-like, a brilliant spark of rectitude would 
soar from his heart to his brain, and seattering its 
brilliant particles throughout the channels of 
thought, would stagger him in the midst of all his 
delusions ; and now, as he stood by the drawing- 
room door, it seemed as though an audible voice had 
whispered to him— 

‘‘ What do you here, Arthur Lessington Py 

-He paused and shook a little, and then he gently 
tapped at the door of the drawing-room again. 
There was no answer, and fancying that the room 
must be untenanted, although that was strange as 


the family usually sat there, he turned the handle of 
the lock and entered the apartment. 

The room was much more dimly lighted than 
usual, and one person sat by a table with her head 


| resting upon her hands, apparently insensible to all 


surrounding objects, either sleeping or in deep ab- 
straction. That person was Annie Rushton. 

Mrs. Vann was out on a gossopping visit, Heaven 
only knows where. 

How Lessington shook as he gently closed the 
door, and then with clasped hands and suppressed 
breath stood but two paces from it, gazing upon 
Annie, and fearful to break the charm that permit- 
ted him to gaze upon her so uninterruptedly.. He 
felt like some neophyte, who, by the special grace 
of a necromancer, had had a rare and exquisite 
spirit, raised for the worship of his eyes, which one 
word from mortal lips would scatter again into thin 
air, leaving 

“Not a rack behind.” 

Annie was pursuing some chain of thought in 
fancied loneliness. She spoke, and her tones were 
sweet and young like those of very early childhood. 

‘© No—no!” she said; ‘* No.” And then she 
looked up, and saw the dim figure standing just 
within the door of the room. 

A sudden catching of the breath and a half cry 
announced the surprise of the moment, and then 
Lessington advanced tremblingly. 

‘« Annie,” he said, ‘‘ Annie.” 

She rose, and she did not accept the proffered 
hand of Arthur. 

“Mr. Lessington, this unexpected visit—Mr. 
Vann is—I think, from home.” 

“But you are here, and all else in the great 
world fades from me.” 

‘“‘ Sir—Mr. Lessington—I cannot—must not.” 

“ Annie—Annie, will you kill me ?” 

“ Kill—you ?” 

He crept close to her: he tried to take her hand 
in his, but she shrank back. He then almost reeled 
apace or two from her; and then, as he nervously 
clutched the back of a chair, he spoke to her. 
There was a strange fascination in his tone and 
words. She might surely have left him; but she 
did not. 

** Annie, you do not quite mean to cast me from 
you? Annie, you will not tell me that you think 
me a more monstrous villain than Heaven would 
permit to walk beneath it and the sun? Tell me 
not that you so mistake me. By word—by look— 
by gesture —have I done aught but love you with a 
pure affection—a happiness seeking innocemee? Oh, 
Annie, tell me you will not have me for a friend— 
tell me that you will not elect me to your heart as 
a brother, and I will leave you, desolate although 
you. make me. I will then only pray for you. 
Could I pray if one thought of ill mingled. with my 
aspirations ? Oh, no—no—no!” 

Annie trembled. 

“ T can think, and well believe, Annie,, that when 
we are cast into this living world to live. our little 
span, that there are some of us born with kindred 
feelings that enable us to walk together in the path 
of life, lightening many fatigues by mutt 1al eonverse, 
sharing many perils, and sodividing dan ger—smiling 
away many griefs, and yet not the pur est spirit God 
ever sent to make the earth beautiful the worse for 
so holy a communion. Annie—Annii 3, in honour 
faith—religion—purity—and gentlen ess, with the 
name of Heaven upon my lips, will you east me 
from you ?” n 

She sat down upon a chair near to her, and wept. 
Lessington knelt at her feet. There was a look of 
sunny rapture upon his face. He took both her 
hands. They were unresisting no w, and he placed 
them upon his face. He kissed t hem gently. He 
smiled in his delight, and in a s 30f¢ low voice, he 
murmured— 4 

‘How good is God to bless hi s creatures thus !” 

Annie looked at him through ‘her tears. 

“Mr. Lessington,” she said. “this—naust—not 
—be!” How her voice shook, a nd with whet catching 
cadences and short- breathed sy asms her yvords came 
from her lips. “This must not be. “et this be 
our last meeting. I will not blame -you—L will 
think that you mean all that you have g aid, and that 
you do love me as you say you love me. Iam 
young, and know little—vyery little sof the great 
world and its thoughts and feelings, bu ¢ I feel that 
this ought not to be. It is too late !’” 

‘* No—no—no !” 

“* Yes—it is too late now. IT will ne 
myself by saying what the devotion. —the tender- 
ness of one such as you might ha ve awakened 
here.” She placed one hand that she gently drew 


{ pain you or 


mH | 
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away from him upon her heart. ‘But itis now too 
late.’ 

Her head dropped, and the tears tell one by one 
from her eyes. 

‘* Not too late to tread a path of dear companion- 
ship,” whispered Lessington, ‘‘ where angels light 
the way. Shall we not, Annie, be to each other 
what we may be, because we dare not be what we 
wou dbe? Do not—oh, do not. say that it is too 
late for the holy flame of pure triendship to light us 
together on our earthly pilgrimage, because we feel 
that it isour mutual duty to follow no falser lights.” 

*“No—no-no! Forget me—oh, forget me!” 

- When I forget Heaven, which registers the 
ity of my feelings fer you. You are alone, you 
me, in the world. I know well that you are 
unded by those who have no communion of 
spivit with you. We have met, Annie. It was no 
work of chance, that meeting. There is a higher 
order than chance in such things. Do not you pro- 
nouce against the fiat of that bright intelligence that 
lis day brought us together. In difficulty or 
in dapger, yeu will feel, now, that there is one heart 

at truly for you—one brain that for you 

«vise much. Henceforth you will feel that you 
Do you hear me, Annie ?” 


tell 


are ot alone. 

** Ves-yes.” 

‘** And—and you feel with me ?” 

“tt may be all true. Perhaps I ought not to 
doubt. Isut yet I tremble. Oh, Mr. Lessington, 
if you really feel that you would do much for my 
peace, this feeling for me in your heart must be 
trodden down.” 

‘“Tiodden down, Annie—but like the love of 
God, never to be trodden out !” 

She looked at him again. His face was a mirror 
to bright thoughts. There was no soil of unholy 
passion upon his brow. The light in his eyes was 
surely light from leaven. 

‘Twill believe all,” she said; ‘‘and yet for the 
sake of the dim future, [ will make it a supplication 
to you that we do not meet very often.” 

There was a look of love—of a young girl’s first, 
tender, beautiful love- accompanying these words 
that fell upon the soul of Lessington ijike sunlight. 
He could not speak, but he rose, and gently he 
folded her in his arms. He kissed her brow so 
lightly, and then he smiled upon her ; and she, too, 
looked very, very happy. She forgot at that mo- 
iment that it was too late. 

“* You will call me Arthur?” 

* Yes—-Arthur.” f 

“ Dear, dear Annie! Blessings on you—unnum- 
bered blessings!” 

“And upon you, Arthur, my brother — I will 
eail you my brother.” 

-snd so they gazed into each other’s eyes, and 
Arthur held her in his arms and her head reposed 
upon his breast. An hour flew past them upon 
easy pinions. They were very—very happy; and 
all that time Annie forgot, still, that it was too late 
for them to be so happy; but in the delusion of 
their mutual innocence, and innocent they both 
were, they spoke of how kind it was of Heaven to 
make then. so blessed. 

% % % % *% % % % * 

“Quite a mizzle!” cried Mrs. Vann, rushing 
into the drawing-room; “quite a mizzly night, and 
Mr. Vann not come home. Oh, Mr. Lessington, is 
that you ?” 

Lessingto started, and Annie dropped a book 
she had just taken up to ask Lessington the mean- 
ing of a passage in it. It was rather a fortunate 
thing that the drawing-room was so very much 
shrouded in darkness, or the confusion of both 
Annie and Le:sington could hardly have escaped 
even the small }enetration of Mrs. Vann. 

It was not the confusion of guilt, though, and so it 
soon passed off; and Lessington was able to speak 
some civil commcn-places about Mr. Vann, and his 
regret that he wz\s not at home. 

‘‘ Dear me, no,”' said Mrs. Vann. ‘I don’t know 
where he has gone.. It’s to make somebody’s will, 
I think ; and takinyy the average and the long run, 
he does » good deal of business in that way.” 

“ Indeeti, Madam 2” 

‘““ Oh, dear, yes; but, thank goodness, as I often 
say, I doi’t know much about it, for as long as I 
keep a house over Mr. Vann’s head perpetually, 
that’s my yvoper sphere ; for taking things in the 
avcrage and the long run, I—Why, you surely 
are not gol ig, Mr. Lessington? Dear, dear, I dare 
say Vann w ‘ill be in soon.” 

Lessingt(on civilly backed out of the drawing- 
room. He base adieu to Annie with a look, and 
when he gytined the street, and felt that he was 


wildered with his own sense ot happiness. . 

Home he could not go; and for four hours Arthur 
Lessington paraded the streets without feeling the 
smallest fatigue, thinking on every werd and every 
look of Annie’s, and more than once dreading lest 
his dream of happiness should explode, and he 
should find that, after all, it was but a vision.’ 

Unconsciously he wandered to the outskirts of 
the town, and as he was crossing a road, he heard 
a sharp, cracked voice cry out to him— 

** Hoi!—hoi! Do you want to be run over ?” 

Lessington darted on, and reached an obscure 
corner, where he stood in total darkness but he 
looked back at the vehicle which had nearly 
touched him, and as it passed a lamp the light fell 
full upon the face of Mr. Vann, who was driving a 
gig, which, from the splashed state of the wheels 
and the frightfully muddy condition of the horse, 
must have been a long distance. A long livid mark 
was upon the side of Vann’s face; and abundle of 
female wearing apparel, far back in the chaise, from 
which only a hand was visible, sufficiently pro- 
claimed that he was not alone. 

There was some littie difficulty in getting the 
horse round the corner at the moment, so that it 
was not possible, considering the opportunity he 
had of observing the occupants of the chaise, that 
Lessington should be mistaken in the identity of 
Mr. Vann. 

For full five minutes after this apparition of a 


| horse and chaise and his very great friend the at- 


torney had passed on, Arthur Lessingten remained 
in the same spot, wondering what it could possibly 
mean. Nothing could be turther from his idea of 
Vann’s character than to find him at such a time 
of night driving a gig, and with all the indications, 
too, of having had a fall in the road. After a time 
he began, as imaginative men are very apt to do, 
to doubt his own eyes, and to persuade himself into 
the belief that it was some mere passing resem- 
blance of Vann that he had seen, to which his 
excited fancy had given a still greater reality. 

The occurrence, however, had had the effect of 
turning the thoughts of Lessington a little aside 
from what had before absorbed all his faculties and 
perceptions, and he turned his steps then home- 
ward, deeply ruminating upon. what he had seen ; 
and at times gently smiling to himself as the image 
of Annie Rushton crossed his fancy. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “she loves me! She 
loves me; and I will not be to her a blight and 
a desolation as I might be. If I feel that I hold 
her fancy prisoner, I will treat my captive royally 
and gently! She loves me, and I shall hold her 
judgment in my hand to crush or to cherish! My 
Annie! angels may walk with us, and listen to us! 
I would not dim the purity of thy celestial inno- 
cence by one breath of an unhallowed thought ; 
and when we are both with the stars we shall need 
no tent for the past! Yes, she loves me!—she loves 
me!” 


(To be continued.) 


T. F. MEAGHER. 


Tue following extracts are from a letter from T. | 
F, Meagher, published in the Dublin Press :— 


On board Her Majesty’s sloop of war, the Swift, 
Sunday, Sept. 9th, 1849, thirty-six miles W. Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Speaking of the monotony of a sea voyage, he 
says:—‘‘ The 18th of July, however, was an excep- 
tion. At eight o’clock in the morning we were 
sailing close to the Desertas, a group of mountain. 
ous islands, lying, north and south, some thirty |} 
miles eastward of Madeira. They looked extremely 
beautiful in the quiet, soft, purple air of the sum- 
mer morning. ‘The first of the group you come to 
is called Porto Santo. Detached from this, and 
lying a mile or so to the north of it, you find a 
small rock jutting up in sharp fragments from the 
waves, and looking as if it were an-old ruin flying 
from the larger island upon the ocean. Later still, 
the picture looked more beautiful—the day was full 
of loveliness—the water of a. deep, rich blue—the 
sky, the same--save that just above the Desertas, 
there lay a few soft, feathery clouds - clouds of the 
purest whiteness and most graceful outline—which 
seemed to me like large swans that had fallen asleep 
in the light of the sun, and lay floating in their 
dreams above the waters. Until the sun went 
down, the eve rested upon those lovely islands, and | 


the beauty with which they were encircled, with de- 
light—they sprang up with such grace and strength 
in the sunny wilderness through which we moved, 
and reminded us of the ‘old island” itself so 
quietly and solemnly. As night came .on, the 
sailors grouped round and about the foremast, sang 
in chorus their songs of the battle and the storm. 
Rude and wild as is was, never did music delight 
me more, and yet it filled me with asad delight. 


| How comes it, that in such circumstances, music is 


sure to waken always the recollections of the past 
—calling us back, like the whispering of some lost 
loved friend, to scenes, the flowers of which we can 
no longer gather, and the sunshine of which has 
faded, long since, into coldest twilight. At that 
moment—for the first time since bidding it farewell 
—I thought mournfully of my poor, sad, old 
country—thought of her until she appeared to rise 
up from the waters near me, and I saw her Round 


‘Towers, her little gray churchyards, with the little 


wooden crosses all mouldering there, and the white 
gravestones netted with the purple briar and ivy 
stalk, her lonely, shadowy, holy-wells, her moun- 
tains, with the gray eagle wheeling, and the gray 
cloud breaking into mist against them—saw them 
all before me. But there is no use and little plea- 
sure in striking upon this chord. Oh! that I could 
lose sight of Ireland in my thoughts and dreams, 
until the light of the day she has been so long pro- 
mised should waken me from my heavy sleep to a 
happier watching—waken me to see her, clothed in 
radiant health, and strength, and beauty, and find 
her sickness and her sorrows for ever gone.” 
ee Poe % Eas 


Of a storm he writes :— 


‘“‘ All kinds of storms—even those of the most 
unruly and the fiercest temper—are very old in the 
literary as well as in the physical world. They 
have been painted by painters, painted by poets, 
painted by novelists, painted by entertaining old 
seamen with glass eyes and wooden legs—painted 
by every order of genius, so often, and in such 


* 


‘striking colours, that it would be impossible for me 


to make anything new out of the admirable little 
specimen to which I have ventured to allude. 
Were I to attempt it, I should have to tell the old 
story over again—tell all about ‘+ mountains of 
waves”——‘‘ winds howling,” sails splitting into rib- 
bons—and the whole *eoncern, guns, masts, yard- 
arms, catheads, bows, and booms going to the 
deuce! Itis quite enough, I think, to say—and to 
have to say—that at nine we were *‘ battened down,” 


_and from that hour till seven o’clock next morning 


the sea never stopped punching and pounding the 
poor little craft in the ribs; and every other avail- 
able open from stem to stern—never stopped leap- 
ing in upon her, spite of the gallant spirit with 
which she faced and topped each scowling wave 
that crossed her path—never stopped, I say, its 
rude, fierce, gallant play, until, with one stunning 
blow it hit the bulwark on the larboard side, and 
splitting it into one hundred fragments—for thirteen 
feet and more—swept it, in a blinding mass of foam 
and spray across the deck. Nor was this all—spare 
sails and spars were torn from their berths, and 
flung in shreds and splinters out upon the sea. Be- 
low decks, chairs, casks, boots, basins, trunks, jugs, 
hat cases, spoons, every conceivable article of dress 
and furniture, lamp, inkstands, foot baths, looking- 
glasses, mustard pots, all came cracking, splashing, 
splitting, in one promiscuous heap together, min- 
gling and interweaving with coats, table-cloths, sus- 
penders, Scotch plaids, shirt collars, slippers, flannel 
drawers, and pillow-cases, utterly effacing all signs 
and tokens ot civilised existence, and burying us 
alive like the citizens of Pompeii beneath the com- 
plicated ruins of commerce, convivialities, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts.” : 

Mr. Meagher is a loss to the Magazine Litera- 
ture of the day. 


A BRACE OF BABY STORIES. 


We copy from the New York Sun an amusing 
incident :—A spruce-looking girl’ of nineteen 
tripping along at a moderate pace, with a ‘small 
bundle under her arm, was accosted by a gentle- 
man, who asked permission to aceompany her. 
“Certainly,” said she, ‘just hold my bundle while 
Itie my stocking ;” and presenting it to him as she 
spoke, instantly ran off at full speed. The gentleman 
felt a slight movement in the bundle, and in great 
trepidation trotted after her, repeatedly bawling 
out— Here, you woman, come back and take your 
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baby.” Soon acrowd gathered to learn the na‘ure 
of his distress. ‘“ A woman gave me her baby to 
hold, and then ran off,” piteously exclaimed the 
man of burden. ‘Take it to the alms-house,” 
shouted half a dozen voices. “‘ Let us see it first,” 
cried one, more sagacious than the rest ; and as a 
large coarse towel was unfolded, out jumped Ei 
full-grown gray cat, who scampered off amid the 
vociferous shouts and laughter of all present, save 
one, who looked awfully sad. It seems that a lady, 
desiring to rid her house of one of these animals, 
whose petty larcenies in the kitchen were a source 
of great annoyance, had commissioned the servant 
girl to take it out of the neighbourhood and drop it. 
‘The second story happened nearer home, and with 
amore serious termination. Itis copied from the 
Cambridge Advertiser :—Last week, on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, between Waltham and London, 
‘agentieman and two ladies were passengers in the 
same carriage from town. The latter had with 
them a basket, of which they seemed especially 
‘careful, and which from various circumstances, their 
vis a vis believed to contain some choice fish. At 
the termination of their journey the ladies left the 
carriage, apparently in haste, and forgot to take 
with them their basket. The gentleman observed 
this, but did not remind them of their omission, 
They were strangers to him, and appeared to be 
strangers to the locality. He watched them “ out 
of sight,” and then, with a piece of curiosity rather 
exceeding that which ought to be indulged in by 
respectable travellers, and perhaps with such a 
hankering after the contents of the basket as con- 
stituted a decided breach ofthe tenth commandment, 
he returned to the carriage, and took possession of 
the property of his fair neighbours, with which he 
departed from the station with an aspect of much 
self-satisfied nonchalance as a man would wear, were 
he merely the bearer of his own luggage. The prize 
-.was his. As soonas he had escaped observation, 
» therefore, he cut the strings and opened the package 
~ to feast his eyes upon its dadaty contents; when lo! 
alive baby was presented to his astonished eyes, 
left as if on purpose to entrap him into a dilemma 
' by ‘those wicked women.” It was in vain that 
he applied to the railway. authorities to take charge 
of the deposit. He had claimed it as his, and was 
welcome to it. There was nothing but the alterna- 
‘tive of keeping the baby or making a public con- 
‘fession, with name and: motives revealed, to all the 
world, of his mistimed appropriation of the fish 
basket. -We have not heard the denowement. 


‘ 


CLEXLINESS versus Dirt,—A certain tyrants 
wishing to justify his cruelty to his slaves, declared 
that they were not to be regarded in a different 
light from the lower animals—in proof of which he 
tried the wicked and invidious experiment of order- 

_ ing a slave to lie chained to a dog-kennel, and made 
to lead the life of a dog fora month. ‘' Now,” said 

. he, ‘‘there is the man, and there is the dog, and 
‘the lengths of their chains are equal. Which is the 
most revolting to the senses ?” 

The dog was in his natural. state ; but the man 
was a hideous object, dying of filth and fever. 

_ From this act of a wretch, who thus outraged the 
self evident ordinances, both of God and man, it is 
ossible, nevertheless, to extract a most important 
lesson. Cleanliness of person and of abode, by 
every care and consideration that belong to a decent 
and sensible mind, are shown. to be a pre-eminent 
duty in man, from the repulsive, if not fatal con- 
sequences, which attach to their disregard. <A 
cottage with a cess-pool at the back, or beneath the 
floor—a mass of stagnant household slush before 
the door—a ditch, or open drain, running close 
beneath the windows—how many hundreds of such 
abodes are, at this very time, to be found. in almost 
every city, town, and village throughout England! 
In how small a degree do these cottages and hovels 
differ from the dog-kennel just described—a kennel 
to which such countless numbers of men are, at the 
present time, chained by poverty, cruelty, and 
ignorance, with all their consequences of filth and 
vice, disease and death—carrying with them their 
‘natural vengeance upon society. in pestilence and 
devastation.—Medical 7imes. f 
Tur Spsrrows.—An old church, which. had 
sheltered countless numbers of sparrows, was. re- 
paired from top to bottom. The sparrows came 
’ when it was shining in its new beauty, to seek their 
‘ancient nests, but found them all built up. ‘* What. 
is this. huge building good for. now?” screamed 
they; ‘‘come, friends, let us leave this useless 
heap of rubbish!” 


KING CANUTE. 


King Canute was weary-hearted; he had reigned 
for years a score ; tee 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much 
and robbing more, ! 

And he thought upen his. actions, walking by the 
wild sea shore. , 

’Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King 
with steps sedate, ; 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks 
and gold sticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages—all the officers 
of state. 

Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he 
chose to pause ; 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers 
dropped their jaws ; ; 

If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in 
loud hee-haws. 

Bat that day a something vexed him, that was clear 
to old and young, 

Thrice his Grace had yawned at table, when his 
favourite gleeman sung, 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he 
bade her hold her tongue. 

“Something ails my gracious Master,” cried the 
Keeper of the Seal 

‘¢ Sure, my lord, it: is the 
ner, or the veal!” 

“‘ Psha!” exclaimed the angry Monarch, ‘ Keeper, 
it is not that I feel. 


“ Tis the heart and not the dinner, fool, that doth 
my rest impair ; 

Can a King be great as I am, prithee, and yet know 
no care? ; 

O, I’m sick, and tired, and weary.”—Some one 
cried, ‘‘ The King’s arm-chair!” 


lampreys, served at din- 


Then towards the lackeys' turning, quick my Lord 
the Keeper nodded, 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him,. 
by two footmen able-bodied, ve 

Languidly he sank into it; it was comfortably 
wadded. 


“‘ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, ‘over 
storm and brine, Ay eae 

Lhave fought and I have conquered! 
glory like to, mine!” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed, ‘‘ Where is glory 
like to thine?” 


‘‘ What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am I 
now and old, 

Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me dead, 
and cold ; 

Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the 
silent mould! . 
* * * * ¥ * ? 

‘Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop ?’ 
Canute cried : J 

“* Could I bid the silver morn to pause upon her 

heavenly ride ? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command 

the tide. 


‘¢ Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I 
make the sign!” 

Said the bishop, bowing lowly, “ Land and sea, my 
lord, are thine.” ~~ . 

Canute turned towards the ocean—‘' Back !” he said, 
‘thou foaming brine!) 


Where was 


‘¢ Fyrom the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee 
to retreat ; , 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy 
master’s seat; 

Ocean, be thou still ! 
my feet !” 


I bid thee come not nearer to 


But the sullen ocean’answered with a louder, deeper 
roar. 

And the rapid waves drew 
on the shore ; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and 
Courtiers bore. 


nearer, falling soundly 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to 
human clay, 

But alone to praise and worship That which earth 
and seas obey, - 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he frou 
that day. cia 

King Canute is dead and gone; Parasites, exist 
alway. 

—Titmarsh’s Rebecca and Rowena, 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A VanuasL_E Discovery.—A short time ago Mr. 
J oseph Tunstall, of Bowes, Yorkshire, was engaged 
in opening out some ground on his farm near that 
place, when he found what appeared to be a large 
oval ring, open at one side, such as might be put 
round the wrist of a female. A further search dis- 
closed five more, of three different sizes, and all hay- 
ing mach the appearance of the letter G. On being 
tested, they were pronounced to be pure gold The 
whole weigh nineteen ounces. We think the 
Roman Encampment at Maiden Castle (on Stain- 
moor), that at Rokeby, and the large one at Ga= 
therly Moor, with its large Tumulus, might all 
afford matter for archeologists to investigate. ‘Phe 
three encampments are nearly in a line with one 
another, and all adjoin the great street or Roman road 
which crosses Stainmoor.—Sunderland Herald. 

THE Marswats or France.—France still counts 
five marshals, namely, Soult, aged eighty years ; 
Gérard, aged seventy-two ; Sebastiani, aged seventy- 
one: Reillé, aged seventy-one; and Docle, aged 
seventy ; total aggregate age of the five marshals, 
364 years—an average of nearly seventy-three years 
each. It is thought that the first new marshal 
created by the President of the Republic will be M. 
de Changarnier. 

Pickrorp’s MANncHESTER AND Lonpon Van.— 
It may be well to record the rates charyed and the 
money earned by Messrs. Pickford and Co’s Van, 
which ran daily between London and Manchester ; 
and those who now complain of railway monopoly 
and high rates would do well to consider that rail- 
ways have reduced the rates between London and 
Manchester from 23s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per ewt. for silk 
goods; 2s. 14d. for Manchester goods, and is. 6d. 
for cotton, wool, or grain and flour, The yearly 
earnings were as follows : 
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In July, 1822, rates were lowered from 23s. 4d, 


to 20s. per ewt., for goods from Manchester te 
London, and from London to Manchester from 20s 
to 18s. 8d.; and on the 19th February, 1825, an 
opposition van commenced runnine between Man- 
chester and London, called the “‘ Association Van,” 
which, on the 9th April, reduced the rates to 16s. 
per ewt. ; on the 12th January following, Messrs. P. 
and Co. bought the stock, &e., of this opposition. 
The van was extended to Liverpool on the 6th 
December, 1819. 

Tue Brirish Museum aAnp THE Paris NATIONAL 
Lisrary.—Let any one compare the reading rooms, 
day after day, of the British Museum and the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, he will at once perceive that 
two distinct classes of persons frequent these rooms. 
In London he will find only men of letters and 
artists, the teachers of the people. In Paris he will 
see that it is the people themselves that come to 
read. In the British Museum he sees only grave 
men and women dressed in the customary suits of 
solemn black, so well befitting the avocation of 
letters. In the National Library he observes groups 
of students from the civil and military colleges, 
soldiers of the line in their blue coats, officers, clerks, 
shopkeepers, porters, and, generally speaking, spe- 
cimens of all classes of the population. A peep 
over the shoulders of the readers in the two rooms 
will reveal another difference between them. In 
London you see the tables covered with old volumes, 
maps, and manuscrips—the literature of the past. 
In Paris you notice that the readers are chiefly 
poring over the new books and new writers—Thiers, 
Lamartine, Louis Blane—the living literature of 
their own age. In strict truth the British Museum 
is only a library of reference ; the Parisian institu- 
tion is a library for reading.—Companion to the 
British Almanack for 1850. 


A NEW GHOST STORY. 


THe story which we are about to relate was told 
the writer by an intimate friend, a graduate of 
Cambridge, and he had it from his brother, a post- 
captain in the navy, and the hero of the tale. 
Captain was once appointed to the command 
of a tender, not at the time, it seems, in much 
employment, and he had only about a dozen men 


| with him, he being the only officer, ‘The ship was 
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an old ninety-gun ship, and being no longer in 
active service, was painted entirely black: at the 
same time her guns, stores, and crew being taken 
out of her, she drew but little water, and made a 
figure at once dismal and colossal. Figure to your- 
self so small a crew in so huge and desolate a 
vessel, anchored ten miles from a shore where 
nothing but reeds and marshes were to be seen, 
and during weather, wet, foggy, and squally. 
Captain $: had abundance of time to meditate ; 
and among other subjects which his situation forced 
upon him, was the number of wild legends con- 
nected with the old ship he now commanded. She 
had cruised in the West Indies during the reign of 
the buccaneers. Scenes of bloodshed and wild 
revelry had been witnessed on and between her 
decks. She had been laden with Spanish gold, and 
her crews had sent to their last account hundreds of 
pirates. In short, she was a haunted ship. Tradi- 
tion, whatever is said for their bravery, had but 
little to speak for the good conduet, in other respects, 
of her once occupants ; and it was said, that execra- 
tions long obsolete sometimes startled the ears of the 
living between her decks. Save the captain’s 
apartments, all the bulk-heads were cleared away, 
and the view was fully suited to the ship, the season, 
and the station. For some nights all went off very 
well, thowgh Captain S—— thought there certainly 
were very strange and very loud noises ; but at last 
these became more and more distinct, and formed 
themselves before long into the noise and din ofa 
tumultuous assembly in the midshipman’s berth. 
The rattling of glasses and bottles, the spilling of 
liquor, oath and songs of a past period, were to be 
heard with a fearful distinctness, : till at length 
the tumult of quarrel succeeded to the tumult of 
intoxication, and the clashing of daggers, mingled 
with discourse such as in the present day is rarely 
heard, even at sea. Night after night this con- 
tinued, and continued to increase, till one night 
Captain S—— heard a low, suppressed, but inexpres- 
sibly bitter laugh, and then marked astealthy step 
coming round towards the door of his cabin: step 
after step he counted as it drew near, and then the 
handle of his door was violently shaken. Captain 
S—— was a man whose bravery had beén too often 
tried to be supposed very subject to the influence of 
fear, but he acknowledged that his heart beat 
now quicker than usual; he leaped from his cot, 
drew his sabre, and approached the door; again the 
same bitter suppressed laugh was heard, and again 
the dosr handle was shaken. Captain S—— now 
suddenly flung open the door, and cut furiously 
about him, but nothing was to be seen; and the 
moon was shining between the decks, so that he 
could see from one end of the ship to the other. 
Struck with a shivering awe he returned to bed, 
but no sooner was the door closed, than a long 
bitter peal of the most deriding laughter was raised 
from the scene of the former revelry. After this he 
never heard any more, but was soon, to his great 
joy, appointed to a frigate. This story probably 
‘owes much to the powerful and excited imagina- 
tion of the captain. It certainly owes not a little 
to the imagination of my friend, and his exquisite 
mode of telling it; and, as I before remarked, we 
are not acquainted with any of the attendant cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, not at all qualified 
to judge. It must be admitted that a haunted 
ship is a yet more fearfully wild and desolate sub- 
ject for fancy than a haunted house, or even a 
haunted castle.—Christmas’s Cradle of the Twin 
Giants, Science and Listory. 


THAMES WATER. 


““ Warpr from the, Seven Springs, or from 
Thames-head or Andover Ford, proceeding as it does 
from the rock, is in a perfectly oxidised state. It 
contains a great deal of carbonic acid and of lime 
in solution. When allowed to stand, it preserves 
its great purity (or clearness of appearance rather) 
any length of time, not appearmg to change. 
Such water as this requires no managing } it would 
be a good thing if it could at once be introduced 
into houses; it is, in fact, spring water from the 
rock, and such water is known to be always good, 
unless the rock contains deleterious substances. 
Roeks, of course, are found which give out a 
water much freer from lime than the water of the 
Thames sources; such, for example, as those be- 
tween Lancashire and Yorkshire. At a place 
called Swineshaw, on one of these hills, a stream 
gushed out from the hard and insoluble rough 


rock of this place, having the purity of average 
distilled water, with a sparkling appearance and 
agreeableness to the palate which distilled water 
never has. It is under one degree of hardness of 
Clark’s test. No doubt there are other streams as 
good, and the whole of that and similar districts 
gives the most beautiful water. The same may 
be said of a great deal of the water of North 
Wales, and in such places as have very insoluble 
rocks.’ I said as pure as the average distilled 
water; it may not be known to all persons that a 
number of distillations are necessary in order to 
obtain pure water. For this purpose, a water 
from a great depth, or a spring water from a rock, ig 


best to use, as there is less volatile and organic | 


matter in it; the first distillation of the usual 
waters about Manchester giving a very imperfect 
product. ; 

‘“* Purity of water and fertility of soil are not to 
be expected together, if we may judge from the 
facts above. Freedom from both inorganic and 
organic matter is got only in water from very in- 
soluble rocks, which are not the fittest for vege- 
tation ; or it is got where there is much sand or 
gravel containing little soluble matter, and of 
course little food for plants. If, however, these 
strata be together, as soon as the water comes 
from the insoluble to the soluble it will change. 

“The Thames water is at first pure, as far as 
freedom from-organic matter oceurs, and takes its 
course through a rather level country. ‘The 
stream is soon filled with plants; and at Kemble 
the water has already taken up some organic 
matter, enough to form a slight green deposit on 
standing. The water here is still beautifully clear, 
and is good water: it is 15°5 degrees of hardness. 

“ When we come down to Pangbourne, the water 
cannot be said to have become much worse ; it is 
still so pure as to requre a considerable time to 
form a deposit, and that only small, containing a 
few plants and some animalecules, from 1-2000 to 
1-3000 of an inch. Here there is a slight but 
still decided trace of organic matter from animals, 

“ At Windsor, animaleules begin to show them- 
selves more prominently in the water, and these 
rather large hydatina. ‘There are also at Reading 
and Oxford some of the smaller green narvicule, 
and several of the other smaller green bacillaria. 
Oxford water had more of them than Reading, 
and also a large amount of matter in solution; it 
is probable that the soil through which the Isis 
flows is rather different from the other part of the 
Thames. 5 

“From Richmond downwards, the case is much 
altered, and the water, although clear, gives after a 
time a brown flocculent deposit, entirely distinct 
from the mud deposit, which has been carefully 
removed beforehand. This flocculent deposit con- 
tains many animals, large and gelatinous-looking ; 
also below Chelsea, and chiefly below Hungerford- 
market little ells, ‘ Vibrio fluviatalis,’ about one- 
thirtieth of an inch long. The side of the vessel 
in which the water stands is covered with another 
precipitate quite distinct, not’flocculent but hard, 
of a light brown, and chiefly towards that side of 
the vessel which is exposed to a. moderate light. 
This precipitate is often mistaken for oxide of iron, 
which it strongly resembles, and to which it may 
probably owe its colour ; but it may be known to 
differ from a simple oxide by the addition of muri- 
atic acid, which gives it a beautiful green colour. 
‘When seen through the microscope, the colour will 
be found owing to the litttle dots of green which 
mark the polygrastic character of these animaleules. 
These little creatures (chiefly, I believe, the ‘ Navi- 
cula fulva’) are covered with a crust of silica, and 
by boiling in muriatic acid the silica may be sepa- 
rated from the other portions which are soluble. In 
this way phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia may be 
separated with ease; and thjs will, I think, be found 


acid from water of this kind. The quantity of 
silica is very great, as the number of these little 
loricated animalcules prove. Life of this kind may 
at. once be considered as a proof of the presence of 
all those elements essential to animal life gener- 
ally, as these animaleules do not appear unless in 
the wreck of other animals or vegetables, whose 
requirements as to food are well known to be con- 
fined to certain elements. The abundance of silica 
is not from the upper part of the Thames, but no 
doubt from the sewers, proceeding from the decom- 
position of wheat, oats, &c., and may be viewed as 
a necessary consequence of the consumption of 
bread or any grasses used by cattle. 

* There is then a great deal of matter in a state 


one of the best modes of collecting the phosphoric | 


capable of being converted into living forms : this 
matter is not in suspension merely, but in solution 
also, A large quantity of organic matter is preci- 
pitated in contact with clay and mud in the Thames, 
but a great deal is also in clear solution. ‘This 
matter must be organised of course to some extent, 
and probably contains albumen ; it seems to me that 
it is albumen which I have found in it, certainly a 
body much resembling it. The same may be ob- 
tained where many large animalcules appear ; pro- 
bably the quantity will be found the same whether 
the animaleules be formed or not. The clear solu- 
tion becomes a mass of growth very soon, if the 
matter contained in it be organisable. Organic mat- 
ter may exist in a state in which, even under 
favourable circumstances, animalcules are not 
formed, as [have found to be the case with some 
kept for some months in water. A similar thing 
may take place with the Thames water at London ; 
if kept in close jars of earthenware no change is 
produced in the organic matter; as soon as removed 
into glass bottles, a rapid change occurs, and a 
lively scene is produced of animals and vegetables. 
Kept in the dark, the water dissolves much organic 
matter and becomes yellow. The water over the 
living matter is clear, or, in other words, the dead 
matter is to some extent soluble in water ; living 
matter is of course not capable of having its parts 
broken up by mere water, and is insoluble. This 
growing of plants and animals is therefore a good 
mode of cleansing water, when space and time are 
abundant, as in the larger operations of nature, but 
unfitted for waterworks, where néither are very 
ample. ‘The mode of cleansing used by water com- 
panies is one employed by nature also, as all the 
water which falls on the soil is filtered by passing 
through—that is to say, it first becomes exceedingly 
impure, being filled with matter from the surface, 
and gives a part of this out again in passing through 
the soil. Water becomes hard very rapidly on the 
surface of some land, and it is strange how it ad- 
heres to its standard of hardness, remaining for a 
great part of the year the very same. A rapid 
shower, producing a sudden overflow of a ditch in a 
field, was found to be composed of water of twelve 
degrees of hardness, and sixteen grains of solid mat- 
ter to a gallon; this same specimen also swarming 
with life’.—Dr. Angus Smith. iss bit 
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THE SCENERY OF THE NILE. 


THERE is much that is at first amusing even on 
the lower Nile, though the seenery is, on the whole, 
somewhat monotonous. The villages of mud huts, 
embowered in palm groves that line the bank, with 
their pretty white minarets, and their noisy bab- 
bling crowds of Fellahs—the glimpses of the vivid 
green valley and its yellow desert boundary, like 
life and death startling juxtaposition and contrast— 
the sandy shoals covered with pelicans or ibises of 
brilliant white plumage, large flights of wild fowls 
and of pigeons from the villages—the picturesque 
boats with their gay-coloured passengers—the men 
paddlmg along on rafts of water melons or pottery 
—the little thronged cafés under the deep shade of 
a grove of sycamore and palms—the creaking 
“ Sakias,” or water-wheels used for the purpose of 
irrigation, all form a sort of slow, moving panorama, 
which, seen under a brilliant sky, by their lively 
novelty, serve to amuse for a while the tedium of 
our noonday progress: Though the characteristics 
of the scene have never materially changed, the 
river must have been infinitely more lively in 
former times, and the boats innumerable, from the 
state vessels of the kings and principal personages, 
with their high prows, hieroglyphic imscriptions, 
banks of oars, and brilliantly painted and richly 
ornamented sails, down to the ordinary passage boat 
for the humbler classes. These sails, unlike the 
present triangular ones, were square, and more safe 
and mangeable. The crowd upon the banks must 
have been incessant, with chariots and horsemen, 
Each village then was grouped around its elegant 
temple amidst groves of palm. The extensive 
villas of the richer inhabitants, in a style half gay, 
half grave, with gardens and vineyards—now un- 
known to Egypt, studded the plain, which was, 
besides, in a far higher state of cultivation than at 
the present day. ‘Then there were the costumes of 
the different castes, and their infinite variety of 
avocations, to add to the life and beauty of the 
picture in the Pharaonic ages. A light uncertain 
breeze sometimes relieved the boatmen from their 
laborious tracking, but it was not till afternoon that 


- sudden guests on the Nile is at first very startling 
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3 some real stormy pufis indicated the approach of the 
favouring Etesian breeze. The coming on of the 


and alarming; no action of driving clouds accom- 
_ panies the squall, the sky above is perfectly serene, 


., but looking across the desert in the direction of the 


“wind, you see tall columns of dust and sand, some- 
‘times six or seven hundred feet in height, whirling 
sublimely across the desert, rapidly crossing the 
alluvial valley, and nearing the river, till the whole 
cloud, sweeping off the bank, involves the ruffled 
“surface of the stream in temporary obscurity, and 
half buries the boat on the leeward side. Without 


a Soon after arriving 
in Cairo, I heard of the loss of one of these very 
boats in a squall, having, as the rumour went, 
some two or three hundred persons on board, of 
‘whom the greater part went down. But such occur- 


_ rences, though by no means unfrequent, occasion 


small concern in a land where the penny-a-line 
trade in ‘‘ moying accidents” has no existence, and 
“where coroner’s inquests are unknown.—Bartlett’s 
Nile Boat ; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. 
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Arctic Voracine.—Among the many sugges 
tions which the anxiety attending the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his companions has called forth, 
one has been made by Mr. Shepherd, through the 


. eolumns of the Mining Jowrnal, which may be worth 


repeating. Referring to an experiment which he 
witnessed on the Danube, he says :—‘‘ A mere shell 
‘was exploded under the ice, which was nearly four 
feet in thickness. The effect it produced was terrific, 
‘Large masses of ice were forced in all directions :-— 
in other words, the space where the explosion had 
taken place was rendered completely navigable.”— 
In reference to the application of this agent for the 
release of Sir John Franklin, he says,—that if ships 
were sent out furnished with suitable cases, or charges, 


ofgunpowder or gun-cotton, differing in power to suit | : 


the various thicknesses of the ice, “ holes might, be 
bored through the ice, the charges inserted, and 
these fired by means of safety fuses. It is obvious 
that, from the incompressive state of the water, and 
the brittle nature of the ice, the above means might 
be employed in making a road (infinitely better than 


ice sawing) for the gallant adventurers to return to 


their friends. Judging from the above experiment, 
I have no hesitation in saying that from ten to 
fifteen miles per day could be effected, and this 
with trifling amount of labour.”—-The same means 
Mr. Shepherd suggests would tend greatly to 
diminish the difficulties and dangers incidental to 
an. important, branch of our commerce—the whale 
fishery.— Vessels engaged in this trade are often 
surrounded by immense icebergs, and in danger of 
penis. crushed to pieces. When such danger 

areatens, nothing could be. more easily accom- 


plished than to get on the surface, bore two or three: 


holes, insert the prepared charges, and fire them as 
before described. By this means, the masses of ice 
would be dashed in pieces, and consequently become 
perfectly harmless to the vessels. The sailors 
might, before going out, be instructed in boring, 
charging and firing, ina few hours, by a practical 
miner.”—Atheneum. 


A STATION ON THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE LINE. 
Traveller. ** Now. then, Boy, where’s the Clerk 
a ; 


who gives the Ticket.” 
. Boy (after finishing.an air he was whistling). Vm, 
the Clerk.” Ty 
* Traveller. “ Well, Sir! And what time does the 
Train leave for London ?” 
Boy. “ Oh, I don’t know. 
a ‘one time—and sometimes another’ — 
Kilve ( 


monster! 
| against all sorts of people. 


No time in pertiekler. | 


TOLERATION IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE 
SEconp.—Lord Chief Justice Richardson showed 
no mercy to poor Prynne when_ prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber for publishing his Astrio-Mastyx, 
which inveighed against stage plays, music, dancing, 
hunting, and other amusements of the King and 
Queen :—‘‘ My lords,” said he, ‘‘since I have had 
the honour to. attend this court, writing and 
printing of books, though sharply censured, doth 
grow daily worse and worse: Now, forsooth, 
every man taketh: it upon him to understand 
everything according to his conceit, and thinks 
he is nobody except he be in print. We are 
troubled here with a book—a monster! ‘ Mon- 
strum horrenduin, informe, ingens;’ and I do hold 
it a most scandalous, infamous libel to the King’s 
Majesty, a most pious and religious King—to the 
Queen’s Majesty, a most excellent and gracious 
Queen—such a one as this land never enjoyed the 
like—and I think the earth never had a better. 
I say eye never saw, nor ear ever heard, of such 
a scandalous and seditious thing as this misshapen 
monster is. What saith he in the Epistle Dedi- 
catory, speaking of play books? ‘They are 
printed on far better paper than most octavo and 
quarto bibles, which hardly find so good a vent 
as they.’ This monster, this huge misshapen 
I say it is nothing but lies and venom 
He doth not only 
condemn all play-writers, but all protectors of 
them, and all beholders of them, and all who 
dance, and all who sing;—they are all damned 
—and that no less than to hell. He asserts that 
‘ dancing is the deyil’s profession,’ that ‘ the woman 
who singeth is the prioress of the devil,’ and that 
‘fiddlers are the minstrels of the devil.’ I say 
this is a seditious libel. I protest unto your Lord- 
ships it maketh my heart to swell and my blood 
in my veins to boil, so cold as I am, to see this 
or anything attempted which may endanger my 
gracious Sovereign, or give displeasure to his Royal 
vonsort. Not to hold your lordships longer, it is a 
most wicked, infamous, scandalous, and seditious 
libel. Mr. Prynne, I must now come to your sen- 
tence, which makes me very sorry, for I have known. 
you long, and now I must utterly forsake you; for I 
find you have forsaken God and his religion, and 
the allegiance you owe to both their Majesties and 
the rule of charity to all noble ladies in the king- 
dom.” He concluded by moving that the book 


should be burnt by the common hangman ; and | 


that the author should be disbarred, degraded, from 
his academial degrees, set twice in the pillory, lose 
both his ears, be fined five thousand pounds, and be 
imprisoned during life. This sentence was pro- 
nounced accordingly, and carried into rigorous exe- 
cution.—Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices. 
COLONEL Napier says, in his fexcursions in the 
Cape Colony, ‘‘ During one of these wanderings, I 
stumbled on a small thatched cottage, or rather hut, 
in a remote and secluded dell. . Hot, tnirsty, and 
fatigued, I gladly accepted the proffered hospitality 
ofthe aged man who owned this humble abode. He 
regailed me with all he had to offer—a draught of 


milk, with some coarse bread and ‘fruit—whilst 


partaking of which, I learnt from him the story 
of his life, and what had brought him to such a 
distant, unfrequented spot. Mine host, apparently 
between seventy and eighty years of age—an 
Englishman by birth, and brought up to a. sea- 
faring course of life—was one of the few survivors 
belonging to the crew.of a ship, which nearly 
half a century ago had been wrecked upon this 
stormy coast. After wandering about for some 
time, he at last took to himself a native wife, and 
settled down in this retired spot, where, ‘the 
world forgetting and by the world forgot,’ he 
has happily and contentedly spent so’ large a por- 
tion of his life; and hopes, as he said; at last 
quietly to end his days. ‘Here,’ said the philoso- 
phic old mariner, in a half English half’ Dutch 
idiom of his own, but to the following purport: 
‘Here I am happy, and want for nothing. When- 
eyer I feel at.all out of sorts, I walk up to yonder 
bluff ‘“‘kopf,” or headland—1 look at the boisterous 
waves buffeting some unfortunate bark—such, say 
I to myself, was my former position in life; I 
then turn round and look down on my humble 
Cottage ; ® ibis quiet and sheltered kloof; on my 
sons, working in the field or garden; on my 
daughter, with her little ones prattling around; 
on my two cows, and my flock of goats. ‘ Mutinous 
lubber!? I then invariably exclaim, ‘what more 
dost thou want?’ and not being able to angwer 
this question, I always return happy and contented 


to my pipe and sunny seat, here on the stoep,’ ” 


A. TYPHOON IN THE CHINA SEAS. 
(From the Colonial Magazine.) 
Hone Kone, September 18. 


I sartep for Shanghai, on the morning after I 
last. wrote to you, in the brig Antelope, a first-class 
clipper. She was originally built for a vessel of 
war in the States, and came out armed with fourteen 
guns, six of which she still retained. She was a 
thoroughly well appointed craft. Her cargo was 


‘worth about thirty thousand pounds, besides your 


correspondent, and both, I ean assure you, have 
been in a very unenviable position since the date of 
my last letter. Inshort, we encountered a typhoon, 
and right glad we were to find ourselves once more 
at Hong Kong, even without masts or rigging, after 
such a buffeting as J devoutly hope I never shall ex- 
perience again. 

It is possible, Mr, Editor, that some of your 
readers, more especially your lady readers, if you 
have any such, may not know exactly what a ty- 
phoon is. If so, I shall be most happy to explam 
to them, as my recollection of the whole matter is 
at this moment particularly vivid. With your per 
mission, therefore, I shall briefly detail the circum- 
stances which brought me back so much sooner 
than I expected to Hong Kong. 

The weather was glorious when we left that 
island, and it so continued on the following day, 
when we fell in with another American clipper, the 
Frolic, and an English barque, which both kept our 
company. On reaching the open seas, our Chinese 
pilot left us. Before quitting the ship, he said— 
“« You no ¢atchee typhoon inside one two piece day 
—you all proper, no fear.” This was considered 
unsatisfactory, for he meant that we should not be 
safe for two days. But no sign of unfavourable 
weather was perceptible to us. As we stood out, 
however, we observed throughout the day numbers 
of fishing-boats making for the shore. We counted 
as many as two hundred within sight at one time. 
‘Another indication of approaching bad weather—a 
sure one Tam told, was in the myriads of dragon 
flies, or ‘ devil’s needles,” as they are called at sea, 
which seemed to fill the whole atmosphere. The 
glass, too, began to show signs of weakness; but as 
a fine breeze had sprung up from the south, we con- 
tinued our course, all sails set. The falling of the 
glass, however, in the midst of such weather was a 
cause of watchful uneasiness to the master. That 
was soon increased by another ominous circum- 
stance. The Frolic was evidently wavering as to 
whether she would proceed. Her skipper is the 
Captain F. described in “‘ Two Years before the 
Mast,” and enjoys a first-rate reputation as a seaman. 
At four o’clock he suddenly put about, and made all 
sail for shore. Our skipper still hesitated, unwil- 
ling in such a craft to Poss so fine a breeze. The 
glass, however, continued steadily falling, and we 
prepared to follow the Frolic. ‘We could hear dis- 
tant thunder, though the evening was remark. 
ably bright, and occasionally above ‘the hilly 
along the shore we saw the small fleecy cloudg 
suddenly seattered as by a whirlwind, sets 
that the upper currents were greatly disturbe 
At twelve o’clock we reached the Frolicin atolerably 
quict berth. The morning of the 13th was gray 
and cloudy, the glass still falling, with passing 
showers and gusts of wind from the neighbouring 
hills; on shore these symptoms continued to increase. 
The surf washed heavily into the little bay where 
we were riding, and Captain D. determined to 
change our quarters, and make all as snug as possible 
for the night. 
the channel, till we reached a spot so. sheltered and 
encireled with hills it seemed as pretty.a place to 
tide out a gale in as could be devised. Here we 
anchored, under the lee of the neighbouring: hills. 
It was now nearly dark, and the wind had freshened 
steadily for some time. Our skipper, however, was 
not idle; our royal and top-gallant yards, both fore 
and aft, were lowered on deck, the top-gallant masts 
housed, and our main yard also lowered. By this 


“oid 


We accordingly steered further up , 


time it was dark, and blowing so hard that I went - 


below. Being wearied, I suppose by the day’s ex- 
citement, I very soon fell fast asleep. 

How long I remained in that happy state I can- 
not tell you, but I well remember a well-known 
voice exclaiming at my side, ‘Mr. C., Mr. C., wake 
up; the captain has been down ‘for his hatchets.” 
This was enough. I knew the masts were going. 
The ship, too, rolled frightfully, and I thought there 
must be something wrong. My fears were quickly 
realised, on learning that we had broken from our 
moorings. A third anchor had been let go; but 
with all three, in only eight fathoms water, she 
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broke right away, with her broadside to the sea, 
drifting rapidly to the leeward. Buta few minutes 
more at the rate we were going would have carried 
us to the surf outside. The howling of the wind I 
shall not attempt to describe ; but as it lulled occa- 
sionally I could distinguish the sharp sound of the 
hatchets busily at work. In a few minutesa crash 
followed, which rose above the roar of the hurricane, 
and rang in my ears for many an hour afterwards. 
The foremast was gone, and the ship being thus re- 
lieved came instantly round to her anchors. We 
thought that all would now go well. But our trou- 
bles were only beginning; in the course of a few 
minutes we heard the voice of the first mate hailing 
us from the companion— Tumble up, gentlemen ; 
look lively, the cuddy is no longer safe, the main- 
mast will go directly.” You may conclude we re- 
quired no second bidding. There were but two 
other passengers, and, hastily scrambling on deck, 
half clothed, we managed to crawl forwards, amid 
the shattered remains of the foremast and the 
Spars and rigging, which lay strewn about in all 
directions. The typhoon was now blowing at its 
height ; and to give you any adequate notion of its 
fury far exceeds my power. ‘To face the blast was 

hysically impossible ; and, onturning my back toit, I 
anstantly felt my eais doubled up as if no stiffer than 
alock of hair. The rain fell heavily, too, and it 
was bitterly cold. I managed to make my way 
forwards, under the lee of the bow bulwarks, and 
the prospect from that quarter was singularly 
grand. ‘lhe low black clouds were scudding in- 
cessantly across the horizon, and yet the outline 
of the ship, with all her remaining rigging, was 
distinetly visible. I could scarce account for this, 
until I perceived that the whole sea seemed one 
immense sheet of light. The phosphorescent rays 
were emi(ted strongest where the squalls struck 
the water, giving it literally the aspect of molten 
silver. Nothing more was now ‘to be done but 
to trust to our anchors and watch our chain cables. 
I observed that the skipper eyed them anxiously 
during the remainder of that terrible night. You 
may imagine the strain upon them, when I tell 
you that in the morning one of them was found 
to have smashed through its iron hawser pipe, and 
cut into the ship’s timbers. Finding it impossible 
to remain on deck, from the cold and wet, I 
sought my companions, who had taken refuge in 
the eook’s galley, and stowed themselves away for 
the night among the pots and gridirons. I con- 
trived, with some difficulty, to get hold of a suit 
of dry clothes ‘and a mouthful of brandy, and 
made myself as snug as circumstances would 
allow during the remainder of that dismal night, 
which was certainly, beyond all comparison, the 
longest I ever remember to have spent. About 
half-past four we had a terrific blast, the fiercest 
and longest of any since the commencement of 
the storm; but after it had spent itself, the gusts 
became less violent and frequent, and in the course 
of an hour we.were enabled to return to the cabin, 
where, although the floor was swimming with 
water, we managed to make ourselves comfortable 
till daylight. 

I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the 
officers of the ship, upon whom, indeed, the 
whole duty of the night devolved, for the crew 
never showed face on deck after the storm had 
set in. Next morning, the first question every 
one asked was, ‘‘ Where is the Frolic?” [| 
scarcely expected to see her again. She was 
smaller than our craft, and Jay further out, and 
more exposed. After the clouds rolled off, how- 
ever, we descried her in the distance. Her decks 
had been swept clearer than ours, for nothing but 
her hyjl was vis#ble, and she, too, had ridden out 
the gale. As soon as it was broad daylight, we 
were watched by numbers of piratical boats, which 

ushed out from the neighbouring shores. One 
arge boat, with from thirty to fifty men in her, 
after watching us from a distance, and ascertain- 
ing how our guns were pointed, quietly dropped 
her anchor about half a mile astern, and there 
remained, watehing our every movement, for a 
couple of hours. 


How To Porisn a Younc Man.—We read in 
a Sheffield paper that ‘ the last polish to a piece of 
cutlery is given by the hand of woman.” The 
same may be said of human cutlery; that ‘the 
last polish to a young blade is given by his mixing 
with female society.”—Punch. , 
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GENIUS. 


Propasty there is not a more ill-used or misap- 


propriated word in the whole English language than 
It is com- 


that which is at the head of this article. 
mon in the mouths of the million, and at first sight, 


and first sound, seems to be so expressive, in ashort 
space, of so much, that people use it without pausing 


to inquire the strength of its signification. 


The word Genius, too, has about it, to the person 
who uses it, something of the odour of a superior 
intelligence, and so is in good repute with those who 
would obtain a character for mental tact superior 
Hence the word, both on ac- 
count of its presumed aptitude and its pleasant sound 


to their neighbours. 


in the mouth of the utterer, is decidedly popular. 
We hear people with all the gravity of limited 
comprehension declare so and so to be quite a Genius, 
because something of probably as anti a character 
to Genius as possible has been achieved, but which 
their near-sighted intellectuality could not compass. 


We are told, too, that this one and that one has a 
Genius for this or that occupation, as though Genius 
were not a mental principle, but some mechanical 
elaboration of, very probably, one of the least com- 
These are the good folks 
who would call the boy a Genius who shaped a 
wooden boat, after seeing hundreds, “all out of 


prehensive of minds. 


his own head.” 

Then it is again very fashionable with some quiet, 
easy-going people to associate Genius with a certain 
laxity of morals, and a general disposition to live 
upon society at large, or friends in particular, with- 
out being at all useful or ornamental, so that an in- 
veterate idler in a family, who is the pest of the 
social circle is frequently.set down by the necroman- 
tic Mamma as a Genius, solely on that account ; 
and the reasoning by which this conclusion is ar- 
rivedatis rather a curious illustration of popular logic 
of the inverse species. Geniuses are seldom fit for the 
ordinary occupations of life - ergo, those who from 
idleness and a want of that bold stamina which 
should make a young man’s cheeks tingle with 
shame that he should be a dependant are Geniuses. 

Not unfrequently, likewise, works of arduous 
patience and industry, such as only a peculiar class 
of minds can at all touch, are most glaringly mis- 
called works of Genius. We hear of men who 
spend long lives in writing Lord’s Prayers, and 
dates of births and deaths, &c., of royal families 
within little circles, the diameter of sixpences; and 
forthwith the great world lifts up its hands, and 
bawls out—‘‘ What a Genius!” Heaven save the 
mark! Onespark of the Promethean fire of Genius 
would have consigned the sixpence and the royal 
family—But, enough ; our readers will understand 
that we limit the word Genius to a much narrower 
significance than is popularly assigned to it, and 
that we do not pronounce a man a Genius on ac- 
count of some clever piece of handicraft, or because 
he has dissolute habits. 

In this country it is well known to the thinking 
few, that it is not ability or desert that places men 
in high places, or, indeed, in any places at all that 
are worth the possessing ; so, as another illustration 
of the perversion of the word Genius, we must be 
careful not to confound the man who has to do what 
should be great things, with the things themselves. 
A man of genius probably would be a bright star 
in the councils of the sovereign ; but we must not 
jump at the conclusion that those who occupy that 


position are men of Genius, because the accidents 
of birth and position have made them the rulers of 
the nation. Nothing is more common than to con- 
found a man with his accidental position. Give 
any common-place capacity, or non-capacity, great 
executive powers, and he becomes important in the 
popular eye; and people quite forget that he has 
about as much to do with the accident that brought 
him there, as the least piece of Wall’s-end that gets 
up the steam of a locomotive. 


It will be understood, then, that we enter our pro- 
test against the indiscriminate and loose application 
of the word Genius: and here'we may remark, that 
most words of any metaphysical importance in the 
English, as well as in all other living languages 
have a popular significance, and a special one. Po- 
pularly, they are used in lieu of a host of minor 
words of much less comprehensive meaning; as 
Genius is used for cleverness—tact—patience—in- 
dustry, mendacity, &c.,&c. The special signification 
of such aword as Genius is only to be found by care 
ful thought upon che subject. We have said that 
Genius, then, is not a flighty and disreputable idle- 
ness—that it is not mechanical skill or plodding ap- 
plication—that it is not hereditary, and so is as sel- 
dom to be looked for in what are misnamed the 
higher classes, as in any other—that success in life 
is by no means a criterion of Genius; and so our 
readers may naturally expect that we should say 
what Genius really is. 


Genius, then, we consider to be by no means any 
special faculty, but a comprehensive mental aptitude 
pervading all faculties—a kind of Heavenly light 
within the chambers of the brain, which lends its 
rays alike to all perceptions, and to all feelings; and 
along with those rays lends a charm of excellence 
that must nearly assimilate to the more perfect 
creation we may suppose existent in a higher state 
of intelligence than this world has an opportunity 
of observing. We consider it to be a something 
apart from, and distinct from, all the faculties, and 
certainly in itself great and good, inasmuch as 
all that elevates mind refines it. It has been called 
by some writers a creative power, but that definition 
we think defective, and we would rather incline to 
call it a preternaturally vivid perceptive power ; for 
it is not, we repeat, special to any faculty, but lends 
the lustre of its beauty, and the halo of its excel- 
lence to all? © 


That the possession of this true Genius is very 
rare, indeed much rarer than is generally supposed, 
we are inclined to think. That it is often unappre- 
ciated, and oe 

——“ rejoins the stars, 
Unlaurelled upon earth,” 
we believe, for clever mendacity will often jostle 
it aside, and Genius may wander through the world 
like the forked lightning over oceans, without finding 
a point upon which to show admiring nations its 
god-like power: for even Genius must have oppor- 
tunity before its flash dazzles the eyes of a people. 

If by the foregoing remarks we have opened a 
new train of thought to any of our readers, we shall 
be abundantly gratified ; and from the California of 
the mind may be raised the rich ore of philosophy. 


[nines somsamemee wren Yat ssemmmac nase 
A SLIP-SHOD ARTICLE. » 


Scene.—The Wood Pavement. An Omnibus, with 
both its horses at their full lengths on the wood. 
Cabman. “ Hollo, Bussie, why didn’t yer take 
yer osses to the farrier’s ?” i : 
’Busman. “ So I did, Cabbie, but in the ’urry of 
business, instead of shoes, he has given the warmint 
slippers.” —Punch. - 


: 


LOVE AND MATRIMONY. 


“In which I show what a trouble [had in getting settled, 


and how unsettled I always was when I got settled. 
4s ae 
Apap D Xie 


CHAPTER XXII. 


DETAILs HOW ALL HOPE FLED, AND HOW I FINALLY 
CONSENTED TO MAKE THE REY. J. P, DOWNS 
(RELATED TO THE ARCHBISHOP) HAPPY. 


AnotHer day, and nothing, and nobody from 
Brighton! not a word—Oh, dear me, not a line— 
not a regret—not so much as a runaway knock 
that one might imagine was the Colonel. I got 
thin and pale, and sad; and I moved about like 
the ghost of a young lady, trying to get settled. 
Now, do you think I was treated properly? After 
all, don’t you think the Colonel went to the very 
extreme of fastidiousness? I am quite sure you 
do. Ifhe had considered the matter rightly, far 
from taking exception at me for my conduct in 
the little wood near Ovingdean, he would have 
found in my acceptance of him, notwithstanding 
what had passed with the Captain and the Cornet, 
one of the most delicate and tender of compliments ; 
but men are such strange creatures, and there 
positively is no accounting for what they think, and 
what they do. The more you think you have them 
fast, the more you have not. * 

Another day—No Colonel—Oh, gracious, what 
would I not have given to see that Irish orderly, 
O’F lannigan, and to have one of his dreadfully out- 
rageous compliments, provided he had something to 
say of the Colonel at the end of it; but, in this 
world, I began to feel that for me there was no 
O’Flannigan and no Colonel. 

Loo would look at me at times,-as much as to 


say, ‘Don’t take on about it;’ but what was the’ 


use of that? Of course, she had not lost an Earl 
that was to be. Oh, no. When would she have 
such a chance ? 

My reverend admirer, if he really did admire me 
at all, and did not merely consider me as some 
necessary piece of furniture for some parsonage, 
came every day; and he did not betray the least 
shade of impatience, nor was he in the smallest 
degree importunate. So very cool a lover I never 
met. with ; and yet, just then, it would have been 
dreadful to be teased by any tenderness from that 


I very seldom went out; but after some days had 
passed, I strolled to the newspaper shop, and as I 
neared it, I thought I should like to see another 
Brighton paper. How did I know but that same 
sort of answer might be in its pages—something 
that would have the effect of calming the agitation 
of my heart. I went into the shop and bought the 
last edition. The man seemed to expect me, and 
handed it to me with a kind of smirk, as much as 
to say, ‘Ain't I attentive?’ Ofcourse I put ona 
look of great hauteur, and walked out of the place 
ina manner that let him know, I resented even his 
daring to look as if he had obliged me. ab: 

When I got home, I retired to my own room, 
for of late I had appropriated a little dressing-room 
upon the second-floor, and loved to call it my own. 
I had all my little odds and ends there—books, 
flowers, vases, a few pictures; and, indeed, I had, 
when my heart was not so wrapped up in sadness 
as it was now, made the room look quite nice. It 
had the prettiest Chintz curtains you ever saw, 
dined with rose-coloured glazed calico; and on the 
floor I had a bit of nice real Turkey carpet, that had 
once formed part of the large one in our dining- 
Toom, but which, from growing old and fady in some 
places, had to be cut up, and made do duty all over 
the house in such bits as happened to be available, 
while a new Brussels was laid down in its stead. 

Well, this was the reom to which I retired with 
the Brighton paper in my hand. I sat down just 
opposite the glass‘and began to read it. My hand 
trembled, and my eyes were hi cea g through quite 
amist of tears. The first column I hit upon was 
the very miscellaneous one where you find something 
of all sorts. Oh, ladies, do you believe in presenti- 
ments? But, of course, you do as all properly con- 
stituted females ought I think our senses are finer 
than those of men, and that we frequently have a 
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inches from my nose, I could have said, ‘ There is 
something here that concerns me.’ 

Down—down the miscellaneous column I went, 
paragraph after paragraph, and I could not take my 
eyes from it; I felt compelled by some irresistible 
power to read it all. 

I read of how the honourable somebody had ar- 
rived at the Royal Hotel with his lady and five 
children; I read of how the Town Commissioners 
intended to make a new drain in Castle-square—of 
how it was expected that His Majesty would winter 
at the Pavilion—of how the steeple of St. Peter’s 
Church was to be repaired, and of how a high tide 
was expected on the next Thursday—of how the 
Theatre was to be opened with a galaxy of talent, 
and then of how—but I must pause a moment here 
to recover myself; and it is due to my readers that 
I should give the next paragraph that I read in full, 
for as I read it, some imp or another with hot irons 
stamped it upon my heart, and there it remained for 
I don’t know how long. ; A 

‘We are informed that Colonel Cronin, whose 
near connexion with the Blatchford Peerage confers 
an importance upon his proceedings, is about im- 


plished Miss Euphemia Pamela Arrowsmith, the 
second daughter of Brigadier-General Arrowsmith, 
of the Indian Army. After the ceremony, we un- 
derstand that the happy pair will spend an interval 
in Paris, and it is reported that His Majesty has ex- 
pressly desired that the nuptials shall take place in 
the Chapel Royal of the Pavilion.’ 

There! there! I need not attempt a description 
of what I felt, because I know that you will be far 
better able to imagine what must have been my feel- 
ings than I can possibly relate them. I sat for an 
hour or more with that Brighton paper in my hands, 
and my eyes fixed upon the wall of the room. I 
was not in a trance, but, in a manner of speaking, I 
was out of the world, and I believe that no ordinary 
shock would have roused me. 

J had not fastened the door, as I afterwards found 
out, and Loo, finding that I did not come down stairs 
to luncheon, had come up to look for me. When 
she found me seated in that odd kind of way—so 
‘motionless, and yet with my eyes wide open, her 

first feeling was one of great alarm, and she turned 
to run down stairs and call Ma and Pa; but then she 
caught sight of the Brighton paper, and the idea came 
across “her that it would be better to say nothing. 
She, it appears, then cautiously shut the door, and 
came and shook me. That was the first I knew of 
her presence at all. 

— ‘Angy, Angy! Goodness gracious, Angy, what is 
the matter? Why don’t you speak? Angy, I say 
I shall have to call Pa.’ 

This made a slight impression upon me. I heard 
the name of Pa, and a dim feeling came over me 
that I had something to conceal from him. I started, 
and looked at Loo. 

‘ What has happened ?’ I said. 

‘That’s what I want to know,’ said Loo. ‘Qh, I 
am quite sure it is something in that horrid news- 
paper from Brighton.’ 

The words ‘newspaper’ and ‘ Brighton’ thoroughly 
aroused me, and, like a flash of light, memory came 
back to me, and I recollected all that had happened. 

| Llooked at Loo, but I could not speak. I felt asifa 
good cry would have been a mercy, but no tears 
came. My eyes felt hot, and dry, and prickly, as if 
little points of fire were coming out of them. 

‘Read, read,’ I said. 

'. Loo took the paper, and began— 

‘“ Extraordinary Mangel-wurzel. 
from the farm of ——”’ 

‘No, no!’ Ishrieked. ‘ That is not it.’ 

‘Oh, is it this? ‘+ Yesterday, in Green Street, 
the wife of a journeyman tailor was safely delivered 
of four——”’ 

‘ Good gracious, Loo,no! Whatare you reading ? 
It’s about a marriage, and begins with, ‘‘.We are 
informed.”’ 

‘Qh,’ said Loo; and then she read the dreadful 
paragraph right through ; and when she got to the 
end of it you should just have seen Loo’s eyes. 
They looked like oyster-shells wide open. She let 
the paper drop, and then she said— ‘ 

‘Angy, it’s all over now, and you must—indeed 
you must forget him,” 

‘ Loo—Loo,’ I said. ‘ Don’t be a viper.’ 

‘But, Angy, you must, indeed. Come now, you 
say you will try to forget all about it, and you will 
see some one else you will like quite as well, and 


We have seen 


erception of what is going to happen before they | it’s all one, you know, in a hundred years.’ 


ave. As J held that Brighton paper about six | 


‘A hundred years! I gasped, ‘ Oh, how I wish 


mediately to be united to the lovely and accom- |, 


‘and downs and crosses. 


they had come and gone, and youand I were all 
In our quiet graves.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Loo. ‘I don’t want to be so 
very quiet just yet. You must [rouse yourself, 
Angy- I will say you are not very well, so you will 
not be expected down stairs. Iam sure that just 
now you do not want to see that Mr. Downs.’ 

* Downs—Downs!’ I cried, as I started from my 
seat. ‘Yes, Loo, it is Mr. Downs that I now wish 
to see. Colonel Cronin—the pronunciation of his 
name very nearly choked me—shall not have to say 
that the paragraph about my marriage was false in 
the Brighton papers. I will marry Mr. Downs as 
soon as he pleases.’ 

‘Oh, but, Angy, he don’t at all improve, and I 
o see that Pa looks upon him almost as a dose of 
physic. 

‘Yes, I will encourage him from this hour. 
do I look ?’ 

‘ Rather white.’ 

‘Then I will put a white flower in my hair. You 
go down stairs, Loo, and say that I am coming 
soon ’ 

* But, after all,” said Loo, lingering, ‘who knows? 
This paragraph in the Brighton paper may not be 
true. They do put such things in papers. “Pa says, 
if he sees anything in a paper, that it is a ver 
strong argument against its being true. Only wait 
a bit—or—or how would you think now of putting 
on a page’s dress, and going down to the Pavilion, 
with a guitar, and singing some melancholy air 
under the Colonel’s window, and then perhaps, 
when he comes out, saving him from being assassi- 
nated by some dreadful wretch, and then— 

‘ Don’t be a little fool, Loo. Such things might 
do in novels, but in real life there’s nothing but ups 
I am the most wretched 
of human beings. I only wish I was dead —very 
dead, indeed. I'll change my dress, Loo. I'll put 
on my gray satinet. Help me with the hooks and 
eyes, there’s a dear, and then go and say I am com- 
ing. Yes, I will give Mr. Downs encouragement 
from this day, and I will be Mrs. Oily Downs, and 
be introduced to the Archbishop, I will; and per-. 
haps, after all, I may meet that frightful wife of 
ae Cronin somewhere, the ugly, little, deceit- 
ul ape. 

“Why, Angy, did you ever see her ?’ 

‘That is nothing.- I know very well what she is 
vinous seeing her, Ido. Say Iam coming directly, 
400. 

Well, Loo found I was so determined, she helped 
me to change my dress, and without another word, 
down stairs she went. It required, however, no 
small amount of resolution upon my part to go 
down to the drawing-room, in my then state of 
mind ; but I had said I would, so I was resolved to 
do so. I have very little doubt that Loo thought I 
should never he able to carry out my resolution, 
for when I made my appearance she looked rather 
surprised, and I found from Ma’s first words that 
Loo, anticipating my continued absence, had thought 
proper to make an excuse for me. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she said, ‘ I was coming up stairs 
to see how you were, as I understood you were a 
little indisposed.’ 

‘Quite well now, Ma,’ said I. 

‘ That is a very gratifying fact,’ said Mr. Downs, 
who had risen from his chair, and made me a very 
formal bow. ‘ Of course, we are all subject toslight 
indispositions.’ 

I smiled an answer. I fully intended the smile to 
be gracious, and he was rather surprised at it, for 
to tell the truth, my conduct towards him for the 
last few days had been anything in the world but 
encouraging. I saw him elevate his eyebrows a 
little, as if he would say—‘Dear me, what is the 
meaning of this ?’ 

Pa was not at home, and Ma was sometimes in 
the room and sometimes out of it, and Loo was 
really so vexed at my very uncommon behaviour 
towards Mr. Downs, that she went upstairs, and 
would not appear again. It was during one of Ma’s 
absences, that Mr. Downs said, in his most oily 
voice— 

‘May I hope that Miss Phemera has as yet seen 
nothing in my conduct to make her regret the little 
arrangement so kindly entered into?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said I. 

‘Hem!’ coughed Mr. Downs, in a polite kind of 
way, as some highly fashionable clergyman might 
cough in a pulpit ‘It would give me great satisfac- 
tion if Miss Phemera would be kind enough to 
shorten the period of probation,’ 

I bowed slightly. 

Up went Mr. Downs’s eyebrows again in surprise. 


How 


“ 
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I suppose he began fo think himself not nearly so 
frightful as he really was, and then he added— 

‘Tf Miss Phemera will name the day upon which 
she will condescend to become Mis. Downs, it will 
be very obliging, indeed.’ 

‘Next week,’ said I. 

Up went Mr. Downs’s eyebrows again, and then 
after a silence of a few moments, he said— 

‘ This is Friday. Will to-morrow week be agree- 
able to Miss Phemera ?” 

‘ Quite,’ said I. 

Upon this Mr. Downs gave another highly genteel 
‘Hem!’ and slowly rising, he came quite across the 
room to where I was, his boots creaking all the way ; 
and while I sat like a post, he kissed me once, in about 
as gallant a way as one might kiss a statue. Then 
slowly rubbing his hands together, he said— 

‘Ihave not the least doubt, Miss Phemera, but 
that we shall be very serene.’ 

With this, creak—creak—creak, he went back to 
his seat again. Where doall pompous, cold-hearted 
men get creaking boots? ‘They always have them. 

Pity me, ladies. There was I, the affianced of 
one whom I did not certainly love, one whom I had 
no reason in the world to suppose loved me, and yet 
mutual convenience had brought us together. He 
was marrying because a wife was professionally 
fhecessary to him, and I way marrying because I 
was nearly mad. I know you will all blame me 
for this precipitancy, and some of you will say what 
they would ‘have done, and so on; but only wait 
until you find yourselves in such a position as I was, 
and ‘then you will, perhaps, find how difficult it is 
to act according to the dictates of calm judement, 
when you are not at all calm, and when your j udg- 
ment is completely taken hold of by your feelings. 

After all, it was something of a relief, though, to 
find Mr. Downs so cold and so indifferent. Any ex- 
hibition of affection upon his part, I felt quite con- 
vineed, would have driven me right out of m 
mind, and ten to one but I should have told him at 
once that I only married him out of spite to some 
one else, not that I believe he would have cared a 
pin’s head for that. 

I was now anxious to bring to a close our very 
business-like interview, and rising, I said— 

‘I hope, Mr. Downs, that upon the interesting 
occasion next week, nothing will be omitted to give 
effeet to the ceremony. Of course, I shall have 
six bridesmaids, and from that you may take the 
idea of the manner in which I expect the affair to 
be conducted.’ 

Mr. Downs bowed very low, as he said— 

‘Miss Phemera, everything shall be according to 
your wishes. A special license shall be procured, 
and the ceremony will, if you please, take place in 
St. George’s Church. At its conclusion, probably 
you would choose the Continent for a short time.’ 

‘ Yes—yes—the Continent,’ 

‘ Paris ?” 

‘Oh, yes. Paris will be better than anywhere. 
Good morning, Mr. Downs. You will be so good as 


' to speak to Ma?’ 


_ ‘Good morning, Miss Phemera. I shall do so 
with great pleasure.” 

He held open the drawing-room door for me to pass 
out, and I thought he never looked so like a flunkey 
as he made his usual stiff and formal bow. I hardly 
know how I walked up-stairs to my own room again, 
but I do know that the moment T got into it, I fell 
flat on the floor, I don’t think it was exactly faint- 
ing, but I felt as if I could give up all the world, 
and life, and everything, and as if I should like to 
slip away into the air, and go whirling on, heaven 
only knows where, and never be seen again, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH I sHALL CONDUCT MY READERS TO THE 
CHURCH-DOOR, AND THEN TAKE LEAVE OF THEM 
FOR THE PRESENT. 


MA and Loo were both with me when I recovered. 
neh had ale in bed, but I would get up, for 
Y senses came back very quickly, an ing 
eM. Tae y q y, and looking up 
: It is nothing—it is nothing.’ 

But, my dear, it is something, for Loo and I 
found you on the floor; and although you had not 
fainted, you looked like one going out of their wits. 
For heaven’s sake, my child, say what is the matter 
with you. You do not know the distress that this 
kind of thing occasions to me and to your Pa.’ 


‘Ma,’ I said, ‘has Mr. Oily Downs spoken to you?’ 


the subject; and then my wedding-dress came home. 


‘Yes, Angelina. But it would be as well for you | 
not to call him Oily Downs.’ | 

‘ Did I say Oily ?” 

‘Tutcod you did, Angelina; and you must keep a | 
better guard upon your tongue, for such a thing | 
may give very great offence, indeed; and from you, | 
under the present circumstances, it really ought not 
to come.’ 

* Has he told you all, Ma??? 

‘T presume so. He has told me that you have 
yourself named the day of your union with him as 
to-morrow week. But now, my dear, let me implore 
you to be candid in this matter. Do not, I beg of 
you, marry that man from any piece of pique or 
frivolity, or passion. I beg of you to consider that 
when you take the step you meditate, you cannot 
draw back again. There is yet time now for you | 
to unsay what you have said, if upon reflection you 
Wish to do so.’ 

‘T have reflected,’ I said. 

‘ That is enough,’ said Ma. 
your happiness.’ 

There was asomething in Ma’s voice which sounded 
as though she.very much doubted if I were actually 
going the right road to produce that happiness ; but 
perhaps because I felt a shuddering doubt of the 
same sort myself, I would not notice Ma’s tone. I 
made up my mind to think of nothing but my ap- 
proaching wedding, and I was after twenty-four 
hours pretty successful. 

‘The matter was kept no secret.in our house, and 
it was soon blazed about amongall our acquaintances. 
Of course, if I wanted six bridesmaids, and that was 
the number I had fully determined upon, it created 
no small commotion among families where there was 
no end of daughters on hand, for it is always con- 
sidered to be a very good thing for a young lady to 
appear as a bridesmaid, for not only does she look 
very nice, but the whole affair is eminently sug- 
gestive to the single gentlemen who happen to be 
present. 2 

Iam well aware that there is considerable diversity 
of opinion upon the subject of inviting or not in- 
viting single gentlemen to weddings. Some people 
think that it has the effect of terrifying them, and 
others that it acts as a kind of encouragement, par- 
ticularly when everything is managed properly; 
but, for my part, I think it depends a great deal 


‘JT will marry him.’ 
‘ My only wish is for 


upon whether the parties invited are strong-minded 


or not; and upon the whole, it would be better not 
to risk it as a general thing. In my ease I was not 
ina state of mind to attend to such matters, and I 
left them entirely to Ma, who justinvited whom she 
liked, 

How the week galloped away. It was the day 
before [had time to think at all. It was Friday 
before I had asked myself a single question upon 


Well, I don’t see why even the state of my feel- 
ings should prevent me from giving you an idea 
of my wedding-dress. 

White satin, with silver ornaments. Eleven 
breadths in the skirt—I think I see itnow. That 
dress was a love at all events, if the bridegroom 
was not. A Valenciennes’ lace scarf that, if I 
liked, would wrap me completely up from head 
to foot. A tiny bouquet in my hand. White satin 
slippers that! looked just like Cinderella’s. I did 
look nice. Loo, of course, was to be one of the 
bridesmaids, and EF chose five others of the plainest 
young ladies of our acquaintance. The wedding- 
dress hung on a chair in our room, all Friday 
night; and as it was a full moon, and as I could 
not sleep, I kept looking at it, and faneying it 
was the ghost of some bride. 

Saturday Morning: I may as well make a sort 
of diary now of what took. place, so I begin at 
Saturday morning, nine o'clock. I wonld not get 
up, though Loo kept pinching me. dreadfully to 
do so. Ma at last came in and said that if i did 
not get up, there would positively be no time to 
get things ready, for we had to start from home 
at half-past twelve precisely to meet Mr. Downs 
at the Chive. j 

I felt a little hysterical, and got up. 

Ten o’clock.—1 took no breakfast. How could I 
—you would not expect any one to take breakfast 
at ten, who was to be martyred at one. I thought 
Pa looked fidgetty and unhappy. I was quite sure he 
did not like the match, and Ma, from the appearance 
of her eyes, I should say, had passed a decidedly 
bad night; Loo, too, did not look quite as usual. 
The breakfast things were left nearly untouched, 
and by eleven o’clock I tottered rather than walked 
up stairs to get ready. 

Half past elevek.—Goodness only knows what a 


racket there was in the street. Before our door 
there ‘were no less than four glass coaches, with 


| coachmen and footmen decorated with white ribbon 


anda bouquet. of fowers in each of their breasts. 
The bridesmaids and other visitors began to arrive ; 
and as I looked from the second-floor windows, I 


j could, at that moment, have’ given my life for the 
} smallest coin in the realm, I felt in such a flutter. 


Lwelve o’clock.—Ma positively insisted upon my 
putting on my things, and Loo said it would never 
do for me to go to the church with nothing on, in a 
manner of speaking. Iresigned myself to my fate: 
and my white satin dress. For the convenience of 


| the cheval glass, Ma had me in her room to dress $; 
and she and Loo, somehow or another, got my things. 


on me between them. 
didn’t. Bi 
‘Why, Angy,’ said Loo, ‘do try to look a little 


I felt inclined to ery, but I 


pleased. I thought when your wedding-day did come 


this house would hardly hold you, you would be m 
such high spirits.’ ; 

‘ Well—well,’ said Ma, ‘a little depression of 
spirits, and a little anxiety, is only natural Do not 
you talk, Loo, until your own time comes.” 

‘My time?’ said Loo. ‘I don’t intend to get: 
married, 1 think it is quite nice to keep as I am3, 
and old maids who ars very selfish, I think, are the. 
most comfortable people in the world, although 
people do laugh at them a little.’ Sa 

Ltried to get up a faint laugh at this, but it 
would not do. It went off in a shiver merely. I 
saw Ma shake her head and frown at Loo, as much 
as to say ‘Mind what you say now,’ and Loo 
elevated her eyebrows, and looked as ‘Dear me, I 
said nothing’ as possible. 5 

Well, they got me ready at Jast, and then they 
placed me before the great cheval glass, and they 
left me to look at myself a little, while they pre- 
tended to be just glancing from the window at the 
carriages. They had put the bouquet in my hand. 
The Valenciennes lace scarf was on my shoulders, 
and then I saw myself in the glass, like a picture. IT 
looked nice—I saw that I looked very nice; and as 
that fact stole on my senses, I looked more and 
more intently, and a pleased flutter came across my” 
heart. I was, after all, going to be married. After 
all, my husband that was to be was a sombody of 
pretentions. The whole affair was being done with. 
some eclat. I began to think that I ought not to be: 
so very unhappy. i 

How sweetly the white satin dress became me. 

I turned half round and put myself in an attitude. 
Thad seen in a love of an annual, and I was charmed 
with the effeect—I smiled. 
~ Well, my dear,’ said Ma, coming from the win- 
dow, ‘are you ready? ‘The carriage is at the door, 
and your Pa has been once right out on the door 
step. I can see he is on the fidgets for fear we 
should be late.’ : 

‘ Yes, Ma,’ I said. ‘Iam ready.’ 

Ma kissed me, and so did Loo; and though Loo 
did all she could to hide it, by putting her little 
face right into the bouquet she carried, as though 
she were abee, and looking for honey, I saw she 
was crying. That gave me a slight pang, and I 
thought I should have burst into tears ; but I did 
not My eyes seemed full of prickly fire-dust, and 
IT could not ery. As I went down the stairs to the 
drawing-room, I wondered if I should ever have a 
good ery again. ah 

Quite a party was assembled im our drawing- 
room. ‘There were all the bridesmaids, and they 
would kiss me one after the other, until I was 
nearly smothered with lace and perfumes, and all 


‘that sort of thing. Then there was Miss Moffat and 


her beau—the poor young man looked dreadfully 
neryous—and I don’t know who was there besides’; 
but in all, there were quite enough people to fill no 
less than five coaches. © Ce Sant® SRR 

Everybody said how nice I looked. I knew that; 
but they did not know that my heart was in tears 
and tatters, although I was in white satin.’ Ah, 
me! How many hearts and consciences are in 
homely serge, or horse-hair, with all the prickles 
inwards, while the body is rustling in silks and laces; 
and the world, great stupid that it is, only believes 
just what it sees, and never thinks below the sur- 
face. Yes, I did look nice and satiny, and lacey, but 
I felt cottonny and common stuffy from top to 
toe. Ny , 

Pa came in. : 

‘Are you ready?’ he said. * We shall have to 
drive fast now, to he in time, allowable as it is for 
the bride to be rather late. Come on.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Ma, trying to speak cheerfully. 
‘We are all quite ready. Come, Angy—come, 


Mes 


~- 4It’s nothing, my love,’ said Ma. ‘ It’s nothing.’ 


» last we did get into the coach, and off we drove, 
escorted from the door by another shout. from the 
-zabble ; and even inside as we were, we could hear | 


>. * Weare late,’ said Pa. 
~~ $Oh, ‘well,’ said Ma, ‘it don’t much matter. 
‘Ten minutes, or even a quarter of an hour, is allowed 


_ marriages.’ 
_ This was a slight hit at me, because it was well 
known in the family that it was at my special request _ 


at 


Ds 


& 


a 


"» day, how I got down the stairs to the hall; but, hold 


* marrow Jane 
coach, I shrunk back. 


to leave my mother! Oh, crikey, don’t !’ 


_ ridicule that was heaped upon my devoted head, and 


ie «Cant yer marry a old ‘oman like yerself, old 


- coach. How, really, I went through all this, I 
"don’t know, so I cannot tell you. Ma handed me 
her smelling salts, and it was a relief to hold the 


: "at anybody. Rather a cool air, too, blew in at my 
» side of the coach, so that I was wonderfully revived 
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_ 


to be sure.’ ‘ 
How Ma’s voice shook. I don’t know, to this 


of Ma’s arm, I did get down somehow, and across 
the hall I went. All our servants were there to have 
a look at the bride ; but the moment I set foot out of 
the house I became aware that there was a dreadful 
crowd of people on the pavement, only leaving a 
bt us to pass through to get to the 
- *Do not stop,’ whispered Ma. ‘Come on, my 
_ dear. You will be off in an instant.’ 
_ *Hoorah!’ cried the people. 


_ £Oh, lor!” cried a butcher-boy, with an immense 
‘tray of meat on his shoulder. ‘Oh, lor, I’m going 


. “Everybody in the crowd laughed at this inhuman 


as the butcher-boy went on to give a very startling 
imitation of a small dog being run over, J nearly 
fell down on thé pavement. — 


‘Jump in,’ said Pa, holding the coach-door 
open. j : 


fellow!’ eried somebody, mistaking Pa for the 
bridegroom. Oh, gracious! what awful moments 
they were. Andthen somebody said ‘ I should like 
the little ‘un behind them,’ meaning Loo; but at 


that the footman was having a furious fight with no 
_ end of boys, who wanted to get up at the back of the 


bottle to my nose, for then I was not forced to look 


by it, and began to feel alittle better. . 


on these oceasions.’ 
* £ Well, you all know best,’ said Pa 


fal thing’ that people are so enamoured of public 


» that all the fuss had been made ; but had I known as 
- much as I then knew, I should have got the affair 


_ over as quietly as possible. 
- ewlate upon a mob of unfeeling wretches collecting 


But how was I to cal- 


at our door to heap insults upon my bonnetless head 
as I came out? How, indeed! 

The distance was not very inconsiderable from 
B d Square to St George’s, Hanover Square ; 


' but we went it at a slashing pace, as Pa said; and 


then, with a sudden jerk, that threw me sitting on 


the floor of the coach, to the vast crumplement of 


my white satin, we Grew up at the door of the Church. 
A quarter past one!—A beadle! A crowd! A 
shout! A cold shiver! A confusion of dresses and 
faces! Oily Downs in full dress, with his face very. 
shining! All flitted before me, and I entered the 


-» Chureh! f 


he Editor of Luoyn’s Warxty Miscennany pre- 


sents his compliments to the readers of this Journal, 


. and begs to say that, at this juncture, the MS. 
. with which he was favoured by the Authoress of 
_ Love anp Marrimony, here terminates. As he 


x 


__ is particularly anxious that any disappointment the 


public may feel may not be attributed to him, he 


_ begs to lay before his readers the following corres- 


-pondence between himself and the Authoress :— 
‘“ Dear MApDAM,—As your manuscript terminates 


' rather abruptly, I feel that, in requesting you will 
. be so good as to let the Printer haye, as early as pos- 
_ sible, some more copy, I am only uttering a senti- 
- ment which will be common with all the readers of 


‘ exeellencies. 


your entertaining Papers. Allow metohope, Madam, 


» that you will not hesitate to comply with this request. 


2 


I cannot, however, let this opportunity pass without 


' assuring you of the great favour with which your 


papers have been received by the public, and of my 
own high approbation of their many vivacities and 


‘¢ Believe me to be, 
‘¢ Dear Madam, 


“ Yours very truly, 
+s » 


ee ee, 
. a C7] 


OGM Wy Ss aig 


- Loo—come, my dears. What a very nice morning, 


‘Tt’sa fright-_}, 


To the above, the Editor received the following 
reply :— 

“ Dear Srr,—IJ am very sensible of course. Why 
should I not be I ask everybody?. of the great 
kindness I have experienced at your hands, and the 
distinguished courtesy with which you have treated 
me. Thank the fates, [have not yet, bad as the 
world is, turned into the Buffer of a Railway Engine. 
that they tell me is something stuck on the end of 
it to receive, all sorts of impressions without show- 
ing them. Iam human, and so, as Isay, lam very 
much affected at the kind manner in which I have 
been treated by you. But don’t ask me to go on 
| with my confessions just now. My. feelings will 
not permit me to do so. At some other time I 
hope to be able to resume the thread of my narra- 
tive; but at present don’t ask me. Oh,no! Let 
me pause to think a little; and in the meantime, and 
for all times, - 

“Tam, Dear Sir, 
“ Your truly obliged, 
“ ANGELINA 


7 


‘To the Editor, &¢., &e. 


After this note from the lady, the Editor feels that 
he ean only hope that the interval during which 
she preserves silence, with regard to her further re- 
velations, will be a short one. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 
(No. IIL.) 


THE BANDIT’S ‘HOSTAGE. 

I confess to having rather an alarming habit 
of going the shortest way to any destination. In 
England that is all very well, where every square 
inch of earth has its owner, and where life and 
property are fenced round by laws and safeguards 
innumerable; but on the Continent it is quite a 
different matter. There it is not by any means 
Safe to deviate from old established routes; and if 
you find that your journey takes you some un- 
“merciful round of Heaven only knows how many 
leagues out of the way, you may depend that 
there is some good reason for it, and; as a gene- 
ral thing, you had better take the old route than 
go exploring for a new one. 

‘It happened, however, at times that I was pe- 
culiarly anxious to get over the ground quick, 
and so, in defiance of all prudential maxims to 
the contrary, off I would go at a tangent across 
mountains, and through valleys, over ‘streams, 
and mysterious districts, only guided by my pocket- 
‘compass and such few inquiries as I was able to 
make of the peasantry I chanced to meet. I was 
sometimes highly successful in taking these short 
cuts, but at others I dropped upon difficulties and 
adventures, that however they may have added to 
my stock of the wonderful and the picturesque, 
certainly at the time put on anything but agree- 
able aspects. 

It is one of these malapropos incidents that I 
am about to relate. 

Thad made a very rapid journey to Toulon, 
where we had an indefatigable agent, to whom I 
had taken despatches of importance; and my written 
instructions were, after reaching Toulon, and 
placing my despatches in his hands, to take a 
sealed paper from him, and deliver it according 
to his instructions. Our agent was an officer, who 
had seen a good deal of service in India, and I 
found him a most gentlemanly and most consortable 
sort of man. Within an hour he handed me niy 
despatch, and gave me my instrnetions. They were 
simply these :— 

“You will go to Madrid, and on the steps of the 
Church of #®an Geromino you will find a man with 
his arm in a sling, to whom you will say, ‘ How 
goes your arm?’ upon which, if he says, ‘ Very 
conveniently,’ you will deliver fo him your letters.” 

“Very good,” said I. ‘“ And now is there any- 
thing in the harbour that will take me to the Spanish 
Coast ?” 

“There, I think, you will find some difficulty. 
Tt has got wind, in some way, that Couriers go from 
here to Spain, and I am very much afraid that two 
I recently sent have found their way to the bottom 
of the gulf of Lyons. The fact is, that the French 
are in full intrigue at the Court of Madrid, and the 
| know we are trying to foil them. Now, without the 
} least suspicion, you might get to Perpignan,” 


| investigation I was puzzled. 


“ Yes,” said-I; ‘but that happens to be on the 
wrong side of the Pyrenees for Madrid.” 

“Yes ; but it strikes me, if you don’t mind a tramp 
of some twenty or thirty leagues, that you will reach 
your destination much earlier by going by ship to 
Perpignan, and then crossing the Pyrenees on foot— 
than as if you made for some part in Spain from 
here at once. As soon as you get across the 
mountains you can purchase a mule for a trifle, and 
make a comfortable and picturesque journey of it 
right across the country to Madrid.’ t 

Now there was something in this plan of operations, 
I must confess, that tickled my fancy amazingly. It 
involved a journey through nearly one half of Spain, 
and that the half, too, abounding in grand and pic- 
turesque scenery. I jumped at the-proposal at onee, 
and said— 

“*T will do it, and I am ready to be off this mo- 
ment.” 

“‘ Very good,” said the old officer. ‘I will look 
for a ship for Perpignan ; and if the wind is at all 
favoure ble, you will cross the gulph in sixteen hours 
or 80.’ 

I need not trouble myreaders with minute details. 
Suffice it to say that I embarked at Toulon about 
mid-day, and that by the dawn of the following 
morning, our small felueca, for it was nothing else, 
sighted Perpignan, and the Pyrenees could be seen 
melting into the clouds in the blue distance. 

LT halted for two hours at Perpignan, and from a 
careful investigation of my route, I found that a 
walk of about eighty English miles ought to take 
me right into Spain. I calculated upon doing that 
in three days, without at all fatiguing myself; and 
so, with nothing but a small knapsack on my back, 
and my pistols carefully prepared for action, I started. 
on my walk. s 

I carried, likewise, a small poniard, with a three- 
sided blade, about the length of an ordinary English 
steel for sharpening knives upon ; and in my hand 
I had a stout oaken walking-stick, of about nine 
feet long, which in travelling on foot I have never 
found an encumbrance; but on the contrary, of 
immense assistance, inasmuch as it sometimes serves 
as a leaping-pole; and at any time, if one knows a 
little how to use, a quarter staff is a powerful weapon 
of defence. 

Fancy me, then, with my face turned-south-by 
west, and making the Pyrenees at a tolerable pace. 
The morning was fresh and beautiful, and my plan 
of operations was to walk fifteen miles as nearly as 
I could guess, and then rest until the evening before 
I started for my other ten or fifteen, which would 
make up my first day’s journey. I knew that on 
the Spanish side of the Pyreness there were very 
many snug little villages, so that I had no sort of 
apprehension as to not finding a place of rest for the 
night. 

And now, if it were not an adventure I am about 
to relate to you, I could expatiate at great length 
about the charming scenery through which I went; 
but as it would be impossible, in a small space, to 
give the famtest idea of the many exquisite scenes 
of hill and valley through which I passed, I must 
say nothing about them, but simply state that I did 
my fifteen miles in good style, and halted at a small 
hamlet, still in France. 

The sun was just declining when I started for the 
remainder of my day’s walk, and five miles further 
brought me among the mountains, where the 
twilight was beginning to fade gradually ; but yet I 
fully expected to reach some habitable place before 
darkness set in; and if not, it was no great matter, as 
it was in the fair time of the year, when the whole 
night is but a blue and misty twilight, almost as 
clear and beautiful as day. J could not help once 
pausing for more than ten minutes to look around 
me at the savage grandeur of a mountain ridge, 
upon which my rough road had led me. I cannot 
attempt to describe it, for if I began, I should 
scarcely know where to leave off amid a scene of 
so many startling beauties. I lingered longer than 
T ought to have done, and then was about to pursue 
my soute, when a loud shrill startling shriek came 
upon my ears, that awakened such a myriad of echoes 
in the mountains, that I involuntarily held my 
hands over my ears, to shut out their apparently 
endless reverberations. 

All was then still as the grave, and I tured 
round completely several times in order to enilea- 
vour to assure myself of some particular direction 
from which the original sound had come. Th this 
The echoes had fairly 
bewildered my perception, and after a few moments 
I could almost persuade myself that the sound was 
nob real at all, IL walked on a little, shaken, I 
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must confess, by whatI had heard. I had not gone 
far, when, coming towards me, I saw a man with 
whose personal appearance I certainly was not ve y 
particularly in love. Picture to yourself, a man 
rather above the middle height, with a slouching 
hat, the large flap in front of which only at intervals 
permitted you to see a pair of eyes that looked 
like live coals. The whole of the upper part of lis 
person was enclosed in a kind of cloak, common 
enough to the peasantry, and which was simply 
made by eutting a slit in the centre of what looked 
like a very dirty blanket. His legs looked as 
though they were smothered in no end of old rags, 
and over the whole, a red riband was crossed, so 
as to give a very tartan-like look to the arrange- 
ment. One arm was free from the cloak, but the 
other was hidden under it in rather a suspicious 
manner. 

I paused to have a good look at him, upon 
which he made me a rough sort of salaam, and in an 
attempted mighty courteous voice, he said— 

‘“* Well met, Excellency. The love of St. Bar- 
nabus be with us all.” 

As he spoke, he executed one of those rapid 
crossings of the forehead and chest, in which the 
peasantry of the Pyrenees are such adepts, and 
which consists more of a conventional movement 
of the fingers than the real action of a cross. 

I returned his salutation, and as hespoke Spanish, 
I likewise greeted him in that language ; but I 
kept rather a wary eye upon his movements, as he 
sidled up closer to me. 

‘* His Excellency is English,” he said, ‘‘ and, no 
doubt, has great skill in the cure of maladies.” 

**T am English,’ I replied, ‘‘ but Iam not a phy- 
sician.” 

“That is unfortunate,” he replied, ‘since we 
have a dear friend very sick, and Baptista had a 
dream that the first stranger met on the mountain 
track after sunset would be useful.” 

“Then Baptista is mistaken,” I said, and I said 
it rather tartly, for there was a sneering kind ot 
devilry in the fellow’s manner that very much 
annoyed me. 

‘* Possibly. We live in a world of mistakes, but 
this is not one. Ha—ha!” . 

Upon the instant, from behind, came a pair of 
long lean arms that twined round me like iron 
hoops, and held me with a grasp that, after a faint 
struggle, I too surely found was by no means to be 
resisted. If a strait-waistcoat had been put upon 
me suddenly by some giant, I could not have been 
more securely held than I was; and then my friend, 
my very questionable friend in the slouched hat 
and the cloak, made a spring at me, as though he 
had been a wild beast who wanted me particularly 
for his supper. 

With a professional dexterity, I was disarmed of 
my stick and pistols—my poniard escaped owing to 
being in a pocket or sheathe expressly made for it 
in the breast of my outer coat; and then I wasa 
prisoner. The long, lean arms released their hold, 
and upon turning round, I found myself backed by 
about as ugly a half-score of rascals as anybody 
would wish not to see. 

They were armed mostly with short carbines, 
that, no doubt, had belonged to some cavalry regi- 
ment of the Spanish forces; and their decidedly 
melodramatic attire and neglected beards were suffi- 
cient proofs that they could not be considered gen- 
ne company, however select they might chance to 

ah 

“Well, Senor Englishman,” said the leader of 
the gang, ‘‘ will you be wise ?” 

“Another time I will,” said I; ‘‘and when one 
rascal in speaking to me in front, I will take care 
that another is not behind me. You will get no- 
thing by waylaying me.” 

‘* Tt will be prudent,” said the bandit—for bandit 
he was—placing his ugly face so close to mine that 
J could see quite into his flashing, hyena-like eyes. 
‘Tt will be prudent to be civil.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘ very well,” and I drew back a 
pace or two, with a perfect conviction, that the ad- 
vice was good. Making, then, an imperious sign te 
his comrades, the bandit walked off at a rapid pace. 
One gentleman took me by the arm on one side, and 
another on the other, and so they showed me kindly 
the way they wished me to go, which had all the 
appearance of being up the perpendicular side of a 
mountain, but 1 soon found that there was a zigzag 
path, just about sufficient to accommodate three 
persons abreast, and that they pursued. 

Thad heard that'some portions of the Apennines 
were not free from such gentry as those into whose 
hands I had fallen, but I certainly did not think 


they were to be found so near the coast. The idea | don’t particularly care who brings the money. If 


began to strike me that I must be stopped in mis- 
take, as I was not robbed of anything but my arms, 
I had not much money about me, having a letter of 
credit upon a Jewish house in Madrid, so I said 
aloud— 

‘“'Phis is some mistake. 
me?” 

The leader of the party immediately turned, and 
drawing a knife about eighteen inches long in the 
blade, he held it up to my eyes, saying again— 

‘* Tt will be prudent to be silent.” 

It is needless tosay that I immediately fully con- 
curred in that sentiment, and carried it out fully, 
by keeping myself profoundly still, and waiting for 
what good or evil fortune might be in store for me, 
I congratulated myself that my despatch was well 
hidden, and that my stiletto had escaped. I resolved 
to note as well as I could by the failing light, the 
route we took ; and I found that after ascending 
some short distance, we perceptibly took a due 
southerly direction, and went down asteep track, 
upon which so rapid was the descent that it was 
with difficulty I kept my foothold; and indeed if my 
more sure-footed guards had not held me up, [ 
should have stumbled more than once. They both 
amused themselves with cursing at me all the way, 
to which I replied by a few expletives in English, 
which they didnot understand, but which eased my 
mind a little to give utterance to. 

Suddenly we came toa halt, and I found that we 
were on a kind of plateau or terrace on the side of 
a mountain, from which a most exquisite view could 
no doubt be obtained in the day time; and as it was, 
even by the fading light of evening, I could see a 
misty landscape of vast extent before me, and not 
very far offthe twinkling lights of some town or 
village. 

A rude kind of tent was erected upon this spot ; 
and hanging about it I saw about twelve or fourteen 
more desperadoes, of similar aspect to my captors. 
Upon the ground, some few paces from the tent, 
lay a bundle of what looked like old clothes, covered 
over by a large blue cloak, with a bright lining, and 
two gold tassels hanging fromit. Pacing to and fro 
with a carbine upon his arm, before this heap of 
apparel on the ground, was a mere youth, but he 
was attired something after the fashion of his com- 
rades. 

The Spaniard always speaks slowly and pompously, 
giving a very full enunciation to his words, which 
is a great advantage to foreigners in comprehending 
whatis said. You must get a Spaniard in a very 
furious passion indeed before he will speak rapidly, 
asa T'renchman will do upon the most ordinary 
aceasion. I hadno sort of difficulty in overhearing 
all that passed. 

‘“¢ All safe?” demanded the leader. 

“Yes,” safd the youth. “ Yes. 
father.” 

‘“t Beware!” said the father, for such was the re- 
lationship in which he stood to the youth. ‘ Be- 
ware |” 

Why he was to beware, I could not guess; but I 
perceptibly saw the youth tremble as the father 
spoke to him; and once I saw him place his hand 
upon his eyes in a manner that showed he was en- 
during great mental agony. Jor the next few 
minutes the time of the Bandit Chief was engaged 
in posting sentinels for the night, and then he took 
hold of me rather roughly by the arm and led me 
to the verge of the plateau. He made a gesture 
by waiving his arm over the valley, and then he 
spoke. 

‘“¢'Yon valley will be tinted by the sun’s first rays 
in four hours. Until then you rest with us. When 
the dawn comes you will do us the service of going 
to yon village, on the outskirts of which resides 
one Fillipio, a wealthy man. You will tell him 
that when he sends by you five hundred pistoles he 
will get back his daughter, Bianca Maria; and that 
unless he so sends you with the money before the 
sun has got half way up the sky in its daily race, 
he will find her dead body on this plateau, and we 
shall be far away among the old hills. Do you 
understand ?” F 

“Tt is tolerably clear,” said I. ‘But would it 
not be better to send one of your own friends 
here ?” 

“No, we always catch some stranger and send 
him.” 

‘“‘ But astranger is very apt not to come back 
again. There is, you know, no accounting for 
tastes.” 

‘“« There are few who would anger us and murder 
the hostage by not delivering the message, and we 


For whom do you take 


All as you left, 


you do not go with what I say to Senor Fillipio, 
the girl dies.” 

‘© T will do it,” I said. 

“T thought you would. As you ara doing us a 
service, we will not deprive you of any sum you 
may have about you. Those who cross the hills on 
foot are generally prudent enough not to carry much 
money with them.” : 

‘“* T will tell you candidly,” Isaid, ‘‘ what I have. 
I have enough to buy a mule and to pay my ex- 
penses in a moderate way to Madrid. If you take 
that from me, you will inconvenience me very 
much.” ' 

“Rest content, you will be quite safe here. But 
if you make the least attempt to leave us during the 
night—” Here he drew his finger slowly and sig- 
nificantly across his throat and nodded in what he, 
no doubt, thought was a very facetious manner, 
although I considered it to be anything in the world 
but funny. 

“JT understand,” I said- ¢ 

‘Very good. Come this way.” : 

He led me to a spot just round the jetting corner 
of a piece of rock ; another rude tent was erected, 
and pointing to it, he said— 

“That is your resting-place for the night. Be- 
ware! It will be prudent to go to sleep quickly.” 

“Confound your constant appeals to prudence,” 
thought I. “ It will be odd if I don’t try to circeum- 
vent you yet, you scoundrel.” ce 

‘ Veinto—Veinto!” cried the bandit, and the 
youth whom I had noticed to be on guard, ap- 
proached. ‘You will keep your watch here, 
Veinto, and if the good Englishman tries to leave 
his kind friends, you will shoot him, my dear 
Veinto. QGuiespe will take your post yonder. It 
might be too much for your feelings, my little lamb, 
Veinto, and Iam a tender father. The saints hold 
us all till sunrise.” 

The hypocritical scoundrel again crossed himself 
on the forehead and breast, and then darting a keen 
glance of villany around him, he lounged away. 

Veinto paced to and fro at about ‘a dozen yards 
from the tent; and I sat down upon a heap of dry 
fearn to think. 

Deeper and deeper fell the night, until it was as 
dark as it could be at such a time and in such a sea- 
son : and as I there sat I hadample leisure to reflect 
upon the general policy of going by unusual paths 
and unfrequented routes on the continent. I fancy 
about two hours thus elapsed; during which my in- 
clination to sleep was by no means great, when my 
young sentinel, whom I had observed had more 
than once stopped in his march to and fro and leant 
upon his carbine to listen attentively to any sounds 
that might come upon the night air, approached me, 
and in a low voice, he said— 

“Oh, Senor, speak to me; but do not seam to do 
80. 

Iwas rather startled at this somewhat singular 
request from the lad—for lad he was; he did not 
appear to be above fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
I looked up at him, and in a low voice, I replied— 

“What do you wish to say ?” 

‘“« Save her !—save—My heart is breaking.” 

‘“‘ You speak in riddles, my friend.” » 

““T will explain. I love Bianca; and’ she loves 
me. I met her far away, there”’—he pointed to 
the valley-——‘‘ and she knew not that I was the son 
of a brigand, My cruel father found out my secret, 
and only yester-night made a descent into the valley, 
and carried off Bianca. He said that I had lost so 
much time in serenading her and loitering in the 
vineyards for a sight of her, that she should pay - 
him well for it ; and so he will not let her go with- 
out the ransom, and, alas! old Fillipio loves his 

old.” ‘ 
pie But not better than he loves his daughter, 
surely,” said I. 

‘¢ Hush !” i, 

The young bandit, before replying to me, marched 
to and fro for some seconds, no doubt in order: to 
deceive the eye and ear of any one who might be 
awake at that still hour. He then returned to me, 
and in a voice of anguish, said— Ray 
' “ Yes—oh, yes—he does love his gold better 
than his dear child, and she will die.” 

‘“ Will your father then carry out his brutal 
threat of killing her if the ransom is not paid? 

‘‘ Most assuredly he will.” re 3 ee 

‘‘ He dare not !—He shall not! Where is she ? 

‘* Hush! not so loud. She lies béneath yon cloak, 
and he who keeps watch over her, you may see 
standing between us and the deep bluesky. It 
is Guiespe, who never yet knew pity. Oh, Senor, you 
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I | Garotte! Captive for captive! Restore him, and 


have seen more of life than I have. Can you devise | young brigand drawn down far over her brows. 


nothing to save her?” 
“My lad, you see how helpless I am. What 
ean Ido? I can only use all the arguments in my 
wer, to persuade the father to send the money, 
_ifit be possible he require any arguments but such 
as spring from his own heart for such a purpose.” 

‘ Ah, the morning light is coming. Look !” 

I glanced in the direction of the valley, and I saw 
starting from it a faint white halo of light, that was 
very beautiful. While I looked, the young brigand 
‘smote his breast, and in a low wailing tone, he 
said— ane 

‘‘ Holy Virgin Mother, have mercy upon us!— 
Oh, save her whom I love, andwho is so like the 

_ angels that are with thee, and I will not ask to see 

another sun rise or set. She is very young and 
beautiful, even as thou wert Holy Marie, upon this 
earth. Save her, mother of God! Oh, save her!” 
_ After this apostrophe, his head sunk upon his 
breast, and he abandoned himself to a passion of 
tears. | 

__ “My poor lad,” I said, “‘ what can-I say to com- 

fort you? Ihave but one faint idea upon the sub- 


ject” . mn ee we 
“Oh, Senor, speak— eat : 
“Tt is this. I will ask that you may accompany 


me a little way into the valley to show me the way. 
Now, if by any means you could, in the dim light 
_of early dawn, disguise Bianca, so that she should 
look like enough to you to deceive a not very scru- 
tinising eye, she might escape.” 

He drew in his breath with a long inspiration, and 
then, in half-choking accents, he said— 

“Tt might be done. If she would change clothes 
with me now, it might be done. I would take her 
place beneath the cloak, and she could, with my 
carbine, seem to be guarding you.” 

“Yes, and then I could call to your father that I 
was ready to go, and ask for you with me.” 
_ “Mother of Angels! yes. It may be done.” 
_ “But, Guiespi,” said I, as I pointed to the figure 
of the brigand who stood sentinel over the young 
girl, and who seemed to be the evil genius who 
would thwart all our plans. 
_ “I ean persuade him away,” said the young 
_brigand. oF 


_ If so, then set about it at once.” 


.. I will—I will, Senor, you will tell her how I 
-loved her}and ask her to pray forme?” 

_ > You do not apprehend any danger to yourself?” 
-. He made me no reply, but slightly waving his 


- hand as a parting salutation, he strolled along very 


leisurely in the direction of the brigand named 
Guiespi. The light upon the mountain-tops and in. 


the valley was increasing; and owing to my eyes 


being well accustomed to the objects around me, by 


that time I could see dimly all that was going on, | a3 


although between me and the figures there seemed 
to be a thin veil of muslin, which arose from the 


_ presence of a fine, white vapour that rolled up from 


the fertile valley at the foot of the gigantic moun- 
tains. It was as if I saw everything in a dream. 

I was a little curious to ica how the young 
brigand would persuade Guiespi to leave his post; 
but I was not long kept in ignorance of what was 
considered persuasive in such quarters. 

In one moment, with a bound like that of some 
famished tiger upon his prey, the young Jad was 
upon Guiespi, and then down they both went to- 
gether to the earth, and after rolling a few paces, 


_they both, to my perception, went over a precipice 


together. Sey 
_ This all happened with such frightful rapidity that 


. I was, for a few moments, too much astonished at it 


to know very well what to do. The first idea, then, 
that occurred to me was, that as my guard and the 
guard of the young girl had both gone, I might by 
some prompt movement be the means of rescuing 


_her. . Isprang to my feet; but I had hardly done 
so, when I saw the young brigand crawling back on 


the edge of the seeming precipice, down which he 
and Guiespi had tumpled. I watched his movements 
narrowly, and saw that he made his way towards 
where the young girl was lying beneath the cloak. 
He sunk upon his knees, and I could see by his ges- 
tures that he was speaking. Dimly, then, I perceived 
the cloak raised, and Bianea flung herself into the 
arms of the brigand’s son. ; 

The apparel of these mountaineers is very simple, 
and probably the maiden o ithe sunny valley below 
was not encumbered with any superfluity of drapery. 
Certainly, the change of costume between them was 
effected with considerable rapidity, and in the course 
of ten minutes Bianca came towards me, with the 
carbine upon her am, and the slouched hat of the 
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saw that she trembled. 
' “Take courage,” I said, as she came close to 
where I was. 

She sobbed audibly. 

“ Where is the brigand’s son ?” 

She pointed to the cloak, beneath which the lad 
had crept. 

‘Now Bianca,” I said, ‘‘no doubt he has ex- 
plained all to you: and you will comprehend that 
everything depends upon your presence of mind in 
this affair. Every step that we take towards the 
valley is a step to freedom. — Is the carbine in good 

order ?” 

‘“* Yes; oh, yes. Heaven and all the saints guard 
Veinto !” 

“Tt is not likely any harm. can befall him. 
must think of yourself only now.” . 

* Diavolo, Veinto!” cried a voice ; ‘do you speak 
to prisoners ?” 

It was the voice of the old bandit. I felt that 
not a moment was to be lost, and I cried, in a loud 
voice— 

“ There is sufficient light in the valley; and I 
am anxious to perform the mission you have men- 
tioned, and go on my way. I was asking your son 
if he would put me in the right path.” 

‘Go then; and hark you, Veinto, you turn back 
at the cross in the defile. Go atonce. The dawn 
has come.” 

The girl did not speak, but she waved her arm, 
and at the time I thought it an admirable imitation 
of a similar gesture I had observed Veinto use; 
but I found afterwards that it was common to all 
the inhabitants of the district. Bianca went some 
half-dozen paces in advance, and I followed. I 
kept my right hand firmly clutched upon my pon- 
iard; for I was resolved to have a tussel for itrather 
than I would go back again to such ugly company ; 
but the old brigand only advanced lazily, with his 
carbine in his hand, so that the relative distance be- 
tween us and him was maintained, and, indeed, each 
‘moment slightly increased. He paused upon the 
‘edge of the plateau, down which, as the descent 
was not above six feet to.the sloping side of the 
‘mountain, Bianca jumped ¢ as lightly as a fawn, and 
T followed her.. 

“Not further than 
brigand. ; 

Bianea waved her arm again, and then I heard 
the old ruffian actually begin to sing—no doubt, he 
thought it singing—a hymn to the Virgin, as it 
was daybreak ; and as I glanced round upon him, I 
saw that his hat was off, and he was executing a 
number of crosses 
anatomy. y: \ 

But piety and  pilfering 
in England.” 4 
‘Do not hurry,” I said, to Bianca. ‘‘ Do not 
‘hurry, and do not look behind you for a moment.” 

‘* Hilloa!” shouted the old brigand, in a voice 
that made me jump again. ‘Hilloa! Back, 
Veinto! Back, boy! The carbineers are in the 
valley.” Ths Le 

“On! On!” I said, and dashing forward, I 
caught the girl by the arm, and hurried her omat full 

“speed. In half a minute, through the mist, I saw 
the uniform of soldiers, and a sharp voice cried— 

‘* Who comes?” 

“Friends!” I eried. 
ditti.” 

An old'man rushed forward, erying—“ My child! 
My Bianca! Where is she ?’ 

‘My father,” said Bianca, and with convulsive 
sobs, she flung herself into his arms. 

At this moment, a flash of dazzling sunlight came 
over the whole scene. The thin, white mist curled 
up and disappeared like a burnt scroll, and moun- 
tain, tree, and valley shone out in all the clear sun- 
light of a summer's day. 

‘“« Worward!” cried the officer in command of the 
dozen or so carbineers that Bianca’s father had 
got to seek for the hiding place of the banditti. 
“ Forward! There is the Eaglet!” 

He pointed to the old brigand, who stood upon 
the edge of the plateau. 

Thad heard of the bandit at Perpignan as being 
quite a Fra Diavolo in his way. ‘The carbineers, 
with ashout, followed their leader ; and then slowly 

Isaw the Eaglet turn half round and level his car- 
bine at the cloak beneath which he believed Bianca 
to be. 

‘¢ Another step,” he cried, ‘‘ and she dies!” 

“Hold!” Ishouted. ‘‘ You would murder your 
own son !” 

‘You have him, and I know his fate. The 


You 


the cross !” cried the old 


2 - 
is as common in Spain 


“ Escaped from the ban- 


-butso do the Germans at Leipsic! 


on different portions of hisrascally 


leave me in peace, and she shall return to you un- 
harmed !” 

“* You mistake,” I shouted. 
take.” 

‘‘ Forward!” cried the officer again. 

With another shout the carbineers pressed om. 
There was a wild shriek from the lips of Bianca as 
she saw her young brigand lover’s danger; and 
then the Kaglet’s carbine smote every ear with its 
clear sharp report. The cloak was dashed aside, 
and Veinto sprang some six feet into the air, and 
then fe!l dead within half a dozen paces of his fa- 
ther’s feet. Not for more than the space of half a 
minute had the old brigand to look upon his work, 
when a volley from the carbineers sent him to his 

account. He fell on the plateau, pierced by half a 
doz en bullets. 


“ Old man, you mis- 


Thad no further interest now in following the 
carbineers, who went in pursuit of the remainder 
of the banditti; but I assisted in conveying Bianca, 
who had fainted, to the village; and on the road I 
explained what had happened on the plateau. Old 
Fillipio shook a little ; but he mumbled to himself, 
that after all, Veinto was a good riddance, a senti- 
ment in which, as I could not concur, I declined an 
invitation to his house, and in two hours’ time was 
pursuing my route. 


THE Appts Marker oF Leresic — At night a 
large cloth is thrown over the fruit on the ground, 
and as the market is on the open suburb, with not 
even a covered booth to protect it, I wondered— 
passing it late and seeing no one on the watch—at 
the confidence it implied inthe popular honesty. A 
moonlight night, however, chanced to reveal the 
secret. It will not be in this generation that a 
Yankee farmer and his wife will be content to take 
apples to town and sleep three weeks in the barrels; 
I was standing 
in a clear, cool, autumn twilight, after a walk, 
watching the full moon and setting sun on the oppo- 
site edges of the horizon, when, happening to look 
around, I observed one of my pretty acquaintances 
in the apple market, putting on a night-cap. Pre- 
suming to draw a little nearer, I saw that she stood 
by a barrel, laid on its side, with straw in the hollow, 
and she presently crept into this, leaving her feet out 
of doors under a blanket. J walked up and down 
for half an hour, and saw that every one of the 
twenty or thirty families in the market disposed of 
themselves for the night in the same way. There 


| were several couples among them who occupied the 


same barrel (of the size of a Long Wharf sugar 
hogshead), the husband smoking his pipe outside 
while the wite ‘‘ settled herself,” and creeping in 
very gingerly a few minutes after. With two or 
three hundred students mousing about for fun, one 
would suppose that these were hardly safe dormito- 
ries, but the apple merchants seemed to have no fear 
of being molested.— Willis's Rural Letters. 


PERSONAL SKETCH OF THE NEGRO EMppror.-— 
My first view of him was as he was riding through 
the city, as is his custom on every Sabbath morn- 
ing, atter having reviewed the army. His colour 
is. the most thorough ‘‘ coal” black, but his nose, 
lips, &c., are more Kuropean than one would expect 
from his colour. From his forehead to the top of 
his head he is entirely bald. He rode a gray 
horse—very good for this country—was accom- 
panied by a hundred or more of his life guards, on 
horseback, preceded by cavalry music, and passed 
through the principal streets of the city, uncoverjng 
his head, and disposing freely his bows and his 
smiles to the crowds as he rode rapidly past them, 
He was dressed in full military uniform, of a very 
rich character; the entire front of his coat, as well 
as other parts of his dress, being overlaid with heav 
golden trimmings. His age is little above fifty, his 
form large and erect, near six feet in height, 
weighing about two hundred, and well proportioned, 
with the exception of some corpulency. His horse- 
manship is of the most perfect character. This 
attracts the attention of all foreigners; and their 
universal remark is, that in this respect he is rarely 
equalled. He usually rides to the ** Bureau of the 
Port,” the custom-house, and through some of the 
streets of the city, attended by a few of his guards, 
twice during the week.—New York Enquirer. 

Sr. Ambrose says—“' Idleness is the devil’s pil- 
low;” wherefore many good Christians, who think 
the devil deserves none, take it away from him, and 
put it under their own head. 
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Fasnions iv. Ancient Rome.—TuHEe Wirn’s 
APARTMENT.—We must now say a few words res- 
pecting this part of the dwelling, which is called the 
Gyneconitis. This denomination was adapted from 
the disposition of the Greek-house, by the Romans, 
who imitated the Greeks in numerous imstances 
connected with the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and every Roman palace had a Gynacceum, a Pro- 
thyrum, and an exedra. There was this difference 
between the Greek-Roman Gynacewm, that the first 
was the furthermost part of the dwelling, and was 
forbidden tothe approach of men’: in the second, it 
was usually on the first story, in the front part of 
the house, and the women had permission to receive 
there whomsoever they pleased. The apartment 
occupied by the wife and her women: was called the 
Thalamus ; this was the nuptial chamber of the 
Greeks, and this denomination was adopted by the 
Romans, as we often find it employed by their poets. 
Access to the Zhalamus could only be obtained 
with the permission of the mistress of the house. 
The dressing-room of the wealthy woman ladies 
was remarkable for the opulence it displayed. 
Some idea may be formed of the extravagance of 
Roman ladies from the circumstance of one pearl in 
a necklace having cost six millions of sesterces ; the 
dressing-room was amply supplied with perfumes 
and cosmetics. Blonde hair was, amongst the 
ancient Romans, as it is, indeed, amongst the 
modern race, a great beauty, and all possible means 
were resorted to to obtain this perfection artificially, 
when nature had denied it, or to heighten its effect: 
ladies had their heads shaved of their own ebon 
locks to supply their place by the blonde tresses of 
the Gallic and Germanic maids, which were pur- 
chased for the greater prices than their weight in 
gold: this senseless fashion was carried to such an 
excess as even to powder the hair with gold-dust, a 
custom supposed to have been introduced from the 
east. The hair of the Emperor Commodus was 
said to be so brilliant, partly by nature, and partly 
by its load of essence of gold dust, as actually to 
glitter in the sun, and to appear as thongh on fire. 
Gold bands for confining the hair, bracelets, ear- 
rings, were all objects of female decoration, and 
their dressing-rooms were always supplied with 
mirrors, usually of steel, and sometimes of glass, the 
latter of which, according to Pliny, were brought 
from Sidon. Annexed to this part of the dwelling 
was a penetrale, or oratory, a kind of domestic 
chapel in the interior of the house.—Architect and 
Building Operative. 

Ancient Reics on THE Matvern Hiris.— 
The ordnance surveyors recently employed on the 
summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, while ex- 
cavating to find the old datum mark of the former’ 
survey, uncovered a cavity in the rock nine inches 
below the surface, wherein lay a small sepulchral 
urn covering some bones and ashes. Another de- 
posit of bones, but without an urn, was found ata 
short distance. The cinerary remains are believed 
to have belonged to an adult human. subject’ that 
has passed through the process of cremation. The 
urnis made of burnt clay, very rudein its construc- 
tion, but with an impressed zigzag ornament round 
its exterior, with one beaded line above and two 
below, followed by a line of punctures evidently 
made by some pointed instrument, and the rim is 
also marked with a zigzag border and beaded line 
above and below it. The height is little more than 
two inches, and the breadth of the top exactly three, 
No coin or ornament was found with either of the 
sepulchral deposits. Not having yet. seen these 
interesting remains, we will not venture an opinion 
as to their probable date, nor as to the individual 
whose resting place was selected. on this lofty alti- 
tude, but we believe it is the first mortuary dis- 
covery made on these hills.— Worcester Chronicle. 


THE NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
New Yorxr. 


Mr. Eprror,—Havying seen several attempts 
at a description of the suspension bridge, and all 
more or less erroneous, I trust I shall be pardoned 
for a brief sketch relating to the said work as it 
now stands, being merely a temporary structure as 
compared with the original design. 

Early in the spring of 1847, while at dinner at 
the Eagle Hotel, in the village of Niagara Falls, 
there were present Charles Elet, junr., the engineer 
of the bridge, the writer, and several other genile- 
men, when the subject came up how the first wire 
was to be got over the river. One proposed the 
steamboat—another, a’small boat to take a line 


across; another would throw a bomb-shell over, 
with a cord attached to it, with several other 
equally practicable projects, were advanced, when 
Mr. Elet himself suggested the use of a rocket, by 
which he expected to throw his first line across the 
gulf. This seeming to be the end of propositions, 
Mr. Fisk, of your city, addressing Mr. Hlet,. said, 
with your leave, and a promise not to ridicule the 
idea, it it should prove a failure, he would, in a 
more simple and cheaper mode, attempt to get a 
line across the gulf. This being agreed to, those 
present desired to know what method he should 
pursue to get a line across. Well, gentlemen, I 
have not the least objection to tell you all about it, 
provided you adhere to the promised conditions— 
not to laugh at me. Now, gentlemen, says Mr. 
Fisk, my plan, and the instrument used, will be. 
the same kind used by Franklin, to draw lightning 
from the clouds, an instrument that any ingenious 
schoolboy can make in an hour—a, kite. 

Mr. Elet remarked that he did not see why it 
would not succeed, and gave his consent to have it 
tried, Mr. Fisk then called upon an intelligen} 
boy by the name of Walsh, who soon had a kite 
constructed, and on the second trial threw a line 
across, making it fast on the opposite side, by 
doubling which a small rope was drawn over, and 
in six or seyen doubles strength sufficient was ac- 
quired to take over the first small cable of thirty- 
six wires. ‘This was the one used to pass Mr. Elet 
over in his little iron car, and next, himself and 
lady, and many others passed over on this slight 
fixture. Since which the present structure has 
been reared, resting on wooden towers fifty feet 
high, over which pass fourteen cables of the follow- 
ing dimensions:—viz. Five of thirty-six wires 
each ; five of seventy-two; one of one hundred and 
twenty-five; and three of one hundred and fifty 
wires—one thousand, one hundred and fifteen wires 
in all. 

To these is the bridge suspened, and is capable 
of sustaining a weight of nearly one thousand tons, 
yet so slight in its appearance to strangers, that 
some will not pass it, through fear of its instability, 
yet heavy teams pass it; five at one time were 
on it, of Colonel Mann’s Circus, besides many 
droves of cattle have passed it. It is now perfectly 
safe as a common thoroughfare ; but will all give 
way to one of the grandest structures in the world, 
as soon as it is required for railroad purposes, for 
which, from the exertions now being used by the 
directors and people on both sides, it seems likely 
to be required within a year or two. The railroad 
structure will require sixteen cables of six hundred 
wires each, all laid straight—not twisted, as some 
have it—but wound with small wire, and when com- 
pleted, with its massive stone towers, will sustain 
a weight of more than six thousand tons beyond its 
own weight, a structure worthy, as one of art, to 
stand by the side of Nature’s grandest—the Falls 
of Niagara. For this and other improvements con- 
templated or finished are the public indebted to the 
Hon. Charles B, Stuart, to whose merit abler pens 
will yet render to him the honour due.—Daily 
News. 

Visit oF THE Brirish Associa TIon TO ICELAND. 
—Dr. Daubeney, Professor of Chemistry at Ox- 
ford, states in the Guardian of yesterday, that a 
steamer is to start from Leith about two months 
before the next meeting of the British Association, 
for the purpose of carrying out a scientific expedi- 
tion to explore the geology of Iceland. It is ar- 
ranged that the voyagers shall return in time to 
communicate the result of their observations and 
discoveries to the congress in Edinburgh. 
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NEW BOOS. 


Lhe London Prisons; with an Account of the more 
Distinguished Persons who have been confined in 
them, &éc. By Hurworru Dixon. Jackson and 
Walford, ; 

Tuts is a book which should be deeply interesting ; 


and in many respects, Mr. Dixon has done all that 
could be done with his subject. If the romance of 
the prisons of London has still to be written, Mr. 
Dixon’s book will be a most valuable assistant. The 
style is decidedly good, and every page abounds 
with interest, We subjoin an extract. He is re- 
counting the names and exploits of the noble, the 
great, and the wicked men and women who lie buried 
in the low melancholy church of St. Peter-ad- 


_and the foe of Charles. 


Vinecula, which stands at the margin of the fatal 
green in the Tower; and after pausing over the 
graves of many victims and martyrs, he comes to 
the resting-place of John Eliot. We do not quite 
agree with the reflection on the character and fate 
of Monmouth with which the passage opens; but 
the reasons of our dissent cannot now he stated. 


“* Here, too, [says Mr. Dixon] under the commu- 
nion-table rest the ashes of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth. His was the erime of mere vulgar ainbi- 
tion ; he played for a high stake—his head against a 
crown, and he Jost. He has our pity, but neither 
our sympathy nor our respect. Not so another 
tenant of this melancholy sepulchre—John Eliot, the 
wit, the orator, the patriot, the friend of Hampden, 
Sir John Eliot was one of 
the first and firmest assertors of public liberty against 
the tyrannous proceedings of Charles Stuart and his 
minions: even in, a camp which held such men as 
Pym and Granville, Hampden and Digges, Selden 
and Holles—all men of great learning and eloqtence 
—Ehot still held the foremost place. * * Eliot, 
with Selden, Hollis, and many others, was thrown 
into the Tower, and ordered'to be kept in close con- 
finement, relieved only by his examinations before 
the Council ; but neither solitude nor privation could 
bend the pride of his lofty soul. When questioned 
as to his doings in parliament, he boldly replied, 
‘ Whatever was said or done by me in that place, 
and at that time, was performed by me as a public 
man, and as a member of that house;‘and I am, and 
always shall be, ready to give an account of my say- 
ings and doings there, whenever I shall be oallad 
unto by that house, where, as I take it, it is only to 
be questioned.’ Hollis auswered with equal intre- 
pidity, as did the others. Such men were worthy 
to be the champions of English rights, * * After'a 
trial, which was a mockery, the patriots were sen- 
tenced to be confined until they acknowledged them- 
selves in the wrong, and gave security for their good 
behaviour. Some of them, after various periods of 
imprisonment, gave way, paid their fines, found 
sureties to answer for them, and made submission. 
Hollis paid one thousand marks, Valentine five hun- 
dred pounds: Selden and Eliot refused to admit the 
justice of their sentences, and remained in prison, 
When the latter was told that he had been sentenced 
to pay a fine of two thousand pounds, he remarked, 
‘ I have two cloaks, two suits, two pairs of bootsand 
galoches, and a few books—that is all my present 
substance, and if they can pick out of that two thou- 
sand pounds, much good may it do them.’ When 


it became evident the captive would never make 


submission, the court, thinking that it had got him 


‘secured for life, relaxed its cruelties so far as to 


allow -him books and writing materials, which he 
employed in composing his vigorous treatise called 
‘The Monarchy of Man,’ and in writing to Hamp- 
den and his other friends, as also to his children. 
All this prison-born literature is profoundly interest- 
ing. The correspondence with his sons is described 
as truly noble and pathetic. He exhorted them to 
stand firmly by the principles for which he was 
gradually falling a sacrifice—a trust lay upon them 
as upon himself. He says no enemy had ever been. 
able to ‘wound his mind,’ and so long as his children 
remained true to their political faith, he could hold 
the last grief at a distance. For himself, his health 
was suffering severely from the wretchedness of his 
cell, the monotony of the scene, the want of air and 
generous diet: he was growing faint and feeble, but 
still, he says, he should not bate a jot of heart or 
hope. That the nation was not indifferent to its 
champion’s fate is certain. His native country 
petitioned in his favour, and the whole country 
beheld his fortitude in so trying a time with enthu- 
siastic admiration. Now, when he was dying be- 
yond all hope, the king put forth his royal arts to 
induce him to submit ant accept a pardon. W 

this view, it seems to have been hinted to him that 
he had only to ask his life at his master’s hands to 
receive it. He accordingly wrote a manly applica- 
tion to the Lord Chief Justice. That functionary 
replied, ‘ Though brought low in body, Sir John is 
as high and lofty in mind as ever!’ and that he must 
write to the king. Eliot thereupon wrote an equally 
manly letter to His Majesty, to which he returned 
for answer, ‘ It is not humble enough’ It was then 
changed as to its phrase, but nothing was said in it 
which could be construed into a triumph by the 
court. No answer was vouchsafed. His fate was 
then sealed. Charles had promised himself the 
pleasure of humbling his republican virtue; and 
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when he found all the arts employed to that end 
completely baffled, his resentment knew no bounds. 
Sir John lingered’ a few months more, and then died, 
as he had lived, with the expression of an uncon- 
querable love of freectom on his lips. I am sorry 
to relate what followed. When the patriot was no 
more, it might have been expected that the hatred 
of his murderer would have been appeased: but it 
was not so; the Stuarts never knew what it was to 
forgive. When his children begged to be allowed 
to inter the ashes of their father in the same vault 
with his ancestors, the ruthless king replied, ‘ Let 
him be buried where he died!’ and so he was. But 
the unsated tyrant missed his object. He thought 
to heap indignities on the name of his great subject 
instead of this he added a new and paramount in- 
terest to the. place of his burial. Few men can 
stand by that man’s grave without feeling their 
pulses quicken and a generous glow about the heart. 
‘Even in death the tyrant-hater isa conqueror. ‘The 
sight of his tomb still nerves the mind and inflames 
the patriot zeal of every man worthy of the liberties 
he gave his life to vindicate.” 


HYDROMEL AND VERJUICE. 
ee (DROP THE FIRST.) 
“ Txou’rr smiling, fair Inez! Wilt tell me the 
' reason Netiee: 
That thou to control thy gay laughter doth seek ? 
°*Tis winter, and roses are scarcely in season, 
Then wherefore the bright blooming one on thy 
si  Gheak 2s aie 
‘66 Hast thou no ear for my query, sweet maiden? 
Faith, 1 will peep o’er thy shoulder, and see 
“What causes thy mirth: ha! a billet, love-laden! 
‘This is the source of thy joyance and glee.” 
Fair Inez continues her happy perusal, 
And smiles as she reads the dear lines which he 
wrote ; 
sNow, now ere the maiden can sign a refusal, 
Il softly approach her, and glance at the note! 
-“ Beautiful creature! thine eyes are bright 
As the sun by day, or the moon by night; 
And methinks thou’rt a peri wandering 
From the land where there is no evening ! 
Soul of my soul! I haye lov’d thee long 
With a heart most true, and a love most strong; 
And cyeles of years shall pass away, 
And .the universe, mighty and vast, decay, 
Ere I cease to think of thy form.of grace— 
- Ofthy gentle bearing and seraph. face !” 
Fair Inez is frowning! Yes! clouds are collected 
To darken, her brow, once as light as the sun ; 
What—what can have wrought this dread change 
unexpected?) 
I will finish perusing what I have begun. 


‘ Cycles: of years shall pass away, 
And the universe, mighty and vast, decay, 
Ere I cease to'think of thy form of grace— 
Of thy gentle bearing and seraph face ; 
But coals.and candles are dear, you know, 
Taxes are heavy, and wages. low, 
And—much as I love you—upon my life 
I cannot afford to keep a wife!!!” 


WituaM F. Peacock. 


THE BRANDY AND WATER FISHERIES. 

Tus’ Fisheries are the most abundant in the 
Parks. The plan of fishing is very simple. You 
venture on the ice with a pair of skates, and where 
the ice:is thinnest, of course you go in. You cut a 
flounder or two with your skates, and after going to 
the bottom, just to feel your footing, you come to 
the surface, where you find a rope presented to you. 
This you accept with all the warmth possible, and 
cat the end you will find in your hands a glass of 
warm. brandy-and-water. ‘The best fishing is in 
Hyde Park, for there they give you the best brandy, 
cand the least water.. The Regent’s Park preserve. 
is not so good; and it has been found necessary to 
plant on the i¢e large placards, marked— 


DANGEROUS; 
BEWARE OF “BRITISH!!” 


so asto-warn enthusiasts. from being take in. A 
whisky fishery has lately been started in St. James’s 
Park, but it has been described as very weak, and 
not at all equal to the current of ‘warm within,” 
that flows through the famous Serpentine.—Punch. 


TURKISH FOR TARS. . 


Tue mere business of a merchant vessel may no 
doubt be conducted by an English merchant resi- 
dent in either Constantinople or Smyrna, and the 
captain of the particular craft. Beitso. But in- 
numerable imstances occur where the captain, his 
mate, or crew, are thrown, unassisted, among the 
natives, either in the city itself when reached, or on 


» the coast before reaching it. “What is the result? 


A most certain dilemma. The Turks don’t know 


English, the English don’t know Turkish: they 


wish to communicate, but they can’t. No English 
and Turkish dictionary has yet been published ; and 
sailors are, therefore, in regard to the language of 
the ‘Sons of the Prophet,” completely on their beam- 
ends. Remembering this state of things it occurs 
to me that some little good may be effected by show- 
ing in the Nautical Magazine, with how few words 
and phrases a gentleman with whom we are ac- 
quainted made himself “perfectly at home,” in Tur- 
key. ‘I don’twant to understand them,” said he, ‘I 
only want them to understand me.” This is the rough 
sort of “ Turkish for Tars” we are to-day about to 
commit to paper. It{is infinitely more easy, we con- 
fess, to make a Turk understand, than to understand 
a Turk. Mxperience in the Levant ever proves this. 
The first phrase to be learnt is Neh istersen? 
“ What do you want?” which is frequently shor- 
tened to Neh ister? To this the replies may be :— 

Terdjuman isterim, I want an interpreter; Et 
isterim, I want some meat; Eckmeck isterim, I 
want some bread! kaik isterim, I want a boat; sher- 
rab isterim, I want some wine: raki isterim, I want 
some spirit ; su isterim, I want some water ; arpa sui 
isterim, I want some beer; fener isterim, I want a 
lantern. 

Or, as required, the following words may be pre- 
fixed to the word ¢sterim :— 

Apple, elmah; beef, sighir-ety ; pork, domou- 
zety ; mutton, koyoun-ety ; fish, balick; milk, soud ; 
hare, tavshan; lobster, istakos ; crab, tchaganos ; 
fowl, taouk ;' melon, kavoun ; soup, tehorba; olive, 
zeitoun ; beans, bakla; pear, armoud ; pomegran- 
ate, enar; onion, soghan: water-melon, karpouz ; 
date, hourmah ; vinegar, sirkeh; grapes, ouzoum ; 
cabbages, lahana; potato, yer-elmasy ; salt, touz. 

To ask for any of the articles just given above, 
jish for instance, the phrase is simply :— 

Balick var-mi, is there any fish? var, there is ; 
or simply evvett, yes. Yokhdur, there is none; 
yohk, no. 

When. paying in dollars, the usual and most con- 
venient coin, for purchases made, the buyer may 
have to say Para box, ‘‘ Change thismoney.” When 
asking the price, the words Katch groush?  ‘* How 
many piastres 2?” will be found sufficient. Thus the 
knowledge of a few numbers immediately becomes 
necessary. Besh groush signifies five piastres, or an 


, 


English shilling. 
ONC ccccccssseces Foil’, 

TD WiOs9s cdvstsesasse Iki. 
Three » Eutch, 
Four --Dort, 
Five »-.besh.. 
Sixticad. Sovcecess Altix 


The comical friend to whom we have already alluded 
contends roundly to this very day, that he was 
“ yerfectly at home” in Turkey with the above 
vocabulary, simply aided. by certainly nota dozen 
other phrases or sentences, such as :— 


Oudjouz..,...Cheap. Ingliz ben-im.....?’m an 
Behalw ...... Dear. Englishman. 
Pek-ae «0.0 Very good Konsolos isterim.....1 want 
Pek-fenna... Very bad. : the consul. 
Bilmem ...... Idon’tknow Yayash, yavash...... Softly ; 


Shookoor ..., Thanks. _ take it easy. 


Tchahbook........ Make haste. 
He also made it arule to call every Turk a Hajje, 
‘and whenever he passed a mosque to point at if, 
and declare it was pek guzel; ‘‘ very beautiful.” 
Truly, a philosophical traveller, he! Now, if any 
‘of our ‘young tars” will but master even the 
above specimens of the Turkish tongue, we warrant 
they will find them highly useful. on the whole coast 
of Asia Minor. “ The first blow is half the battle ;” 
once begin, and sufficient Turkish for common 
purposes is soon, very soon, to be acquired.—Mah- 
mouz Effendi, in the Nautical Magaznne, 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
The railing world turn’d poet, made a play, 
I came to see, disliked, and, went away. 
In was said that Napoleon’s enmity to the. press, 
| proved him a friend to Locke on the Human Under 
standing. 


LLOYD'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY. = ih 
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A FRency journal gives some particulars of the 
estate recently bestowed by the Sultan on M. de 
Lamartine. The domain lies in the immediate 
vicinity of Smyrna, and is nearly as large as the » 
Isle of Wight—being about fifty-four miles im cir- 
cumference. It has hitherto belonged only to the 
Crown—as we should say in England. The soil 19 
described as. wonderfully fertile, like most of ths 
land in the neighbourhood of Smyrna—as being well 
planted with oranges and olives, and as capable of 
every variety of cultivation. The chateau, built for 
the residence of an imperial officer, is commodious 
beyond the usual run of Turkish houses, and under 
the windows lies a fine lake of more than a mile 
across, which is described as well stocked with fish. 
The estate includes five villages. M.de Lamartine, 
it is said, goes to Asia Minor in the spring, to take 
possession in person of his territorial gift. 

: 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GAmn.— We quite agree with our correspondent regarding 
the subject of his letter; but people will mistake our 
Literary Miscrunany for a newspaper. Probably the 
following may amuse our correspondent, if it fail to 
instruct him upon the subject :—The act 5th Eliz. c¢. 21 
(1562, made poachers on enclosed parks of deer, by 
night or day, liable to three months’ imprisonment, and 
payment of treble damages, and to find sureties for good 
behaviour for seven years. If, however, the accused 
confessed his offence, and was sorry for it, the justices 
of the peace might discharge him from his recogni- 
sances. It was under this law that William Shakspeare 
came before the magisterial tribunal of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, at Stratford. 

RusHvanniussine.— We are fully alive to the subject of 
your note, and shall return to it on a future occasion. 
A CorResponpENT.—We regret we have no means or 
giving A Correspondent the information he requires. 

Ann S. Declined with thanks. 

Eminy W.—You have not acted foolishly. On the con- 
trary, there has been much proper feeling and senti- 
ment in your conduct. You are right to refuse it. It 
would have been better to have done so expressly upon 
the ground that the young gentleman was not a family 
acquaintance; and ifhe should ask you again, as doubt- 
less he will do, you must usethat argument. Then, if 
he should think proper, he can seek the approbation of 
your friends, and you can accompany him without re- 
proach. 

Omevs.—Our correspondent sends us a list of “Omens of 
a Severe Winter.” Probably some of them may be 
true enough. At all events, Jack Frost has made us a 
much earlier visit this year than ordinarily. We 
decline printing the article, as it is too discursive 
for our pages, although there is in it some curious 
matter. 

Awnrtiquiry.— The old public-house of the Elizabethan 
era, that used to be in the High Street, Islington, was 
called the Angel. It has disappeared for the last 
twenty years, nearly. 

A. X. X.—We would like to give your letter a week’s 
further consideration. It deserves it, we think, and we 
hope the delay will not be displeasing or inconvenient 
to you. 

A Poor StupEent.—We shall be always well pleased 
even to go a little out of our way to oblige A Poor 
Student. Rich students are apt to send to the Editors 
of periodicals for information, merely to save them- 
selves trouble. As that is not your case, we subjoin 
the following statement, according to your request :— 
The colonial dominions of Great Britain (exclusive of 
the East India Company’s territories) have an extent of 
about 6,000,000 square miles. Of these, about 2,500,000 
are situated to the north of the tropics, and rather more 
than a million within the tropics, and about 2,500,000 
to the south of the tropics. They were inhabited in 
1846 by about 6,500,000 persons, of whom nearly 2,500,000 
are whites, 1,500,000 being whites of British birth or 
descent. The number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom to these colonies was 129,851 in 1846, and 
258,270 in 1847. The average value of the annual 
exports of British manufactures and produce to these 
colonies was nine million, nine hundred and cighty- 
five thousand, nine hundred and forty-eight pounds, 
for the five years ending 1836; thirteen million, four 
hundred and fifty-three: thousand, six hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds for the five years ending 1841; 
and fourteen million, three hundred and _ fifty-five 
thousand, four hundred and sixty-one pounds, for the 
five years ending 1846. 

Fanny F. F.—Fanny F. F. was: prevailed upon to go to 
Julien’s last Masquerade, which, upon coming to the 
ears of a gentleman to whom she was very much at- 
tached, and whom she filly expected to marry, induced 
him to write to her, breaking the engagement, and 
declaring further acquaintance over. Fanny F. F. asks 
our advice as to the mode of bringing her swain back 
to her again—Don’t attempt it,Fanny. Any movement 
upon your part would only make matters worse, If your 
quondam swain really loves you, you will see him 
again. Ifnot—not. 

Onp IN THE Army wishes to know whether a positive 
infirmity, likely to be very much increased by residence 
in 2 warm climate, ought not to exempt him from 
serving in the West Indies ?—We really cannot say. 
Army regulations are commonly very much irrespec« 
tive of private feelings, 
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Lines To THE Jocunp New-YeEaRr.— Declined with 
thanks. We shall be specially thankful when the new 
year has got out of its teens, for we are deluged by 
Odes, Lines, &e,, &e., to it. 

Sawnry.—Sawney complains that he cannot get settled. 
He keeps continually asking all sorts of girls to have 
him, and they always say “No.” He cannot make it 
out, for he is by no means badly off; and yet, although 
he is now twenty-three years of age, he never got so 
much as a smile or a kind look from any young lady. 
He don’t think he is a fright, and he makes himself up 
as inginuatingly as he possibly can; but yet he sees all 
serts of ugly stupid fellows preferred before him. He 
can’t think enough of it, and requests us to give him, 
if we can, some solution of the enigma.—Really, Sawney 
must excuse us. It is a case far beyond our ken. The 
old proverb says, that for every Jack there is a Gill; 
and we suppose that if Sawney waits, he will find his 
Gill. In the meantime, if we might advise at all, we 
should say, treat the girls with cool neglect, and if any- 


thing will have an effect upon them in your favour, that |. 


will. 

WuAT 1s THE Goop or 1T?—A correspondent who 
thus signs himself, asks what is |the good of a parcel 
of people going about the country with shovels and 
pick-axes, digging up skeletons, and old tiles, and so 
on, and calling themselves Zealous Archeologists ?. He 
thinks that there is no end of humbug in the whole 
affair, as those most prominent are all the small wits of 
the day, who are like the frog that wanted to swell 
himself to the size of an ox.—Our correspondent surely 
must be joking. ; 

AN OpE To THE PAssions.—Deelined with thanks, Our 
fair correspondent should not venture upon a subject 
that has been so happily, and with wide-world cele- 
brity, appropriated by an established poet. 

A Criric.—Not a doubt but Sir Walter Scott was im- 
mensely overrated; but it is the practise of the world 
always to overrate or to underrate everybody. 

A Frrenp.—The article on Intramural Interment, a 
friend will, we think, agree with us, upon consideration, 
is not adapted to our pages. 


A Rivau writes to say that he saw.a young lady at a} 


friend's house on Christmas Eve, with whom he was 
wonderfully smitten. 
and ears in love; atid ‘at the conclusion of the evening, 
he saw the young lady’ home, and obtained leave to 
meet her at the corner of a lane in Kentish Town, near 
to her father’s house. Upon meeting her, she told him 
that for some time a gentleman had been paying his 
addresses to her; but that there were some circum- 
stances in his conduct which she objected to, and so she 


intended giving him his conge and would take on our | 


correspondent as bean in ordinary, which very much 
delighted him, until upon. going home he found:a note 
in the following tones of defiance and threat :— Sim,— 
Understanding that you aspire to the affections of Miss 
——,, I beg to inform you that with that young lady's 
permission, some time since accorded, I consider myself 
engaged to her; and if you do not immediately relin- 
quish all pretensions to her favour, I expect you will 
give me the chance of shooting you, or of your shooting 
me. 
don’t know what to do, and asks our advice.— The 
young lady. is at liberty to choose for herself. Throw 
the challenge in the fire, and carry a stout stick with 
you. It will be time enough to do something if the 
letter-writer interferes with you. | 

A Pourre Inquirny.—Our correspondent will find a list 
of fairs in any almanack. 


X. X.—We do not know if Stowe, the princely seat of, 


the Buckingham family, is in the market or not, or if it 
be to let. 

Sey. — How can we tell whether Louis Napoleon is 
“feathering his nest” or not? Probably our correspon- 
dent is in that secret. 

A Lapy.—We shall have great pleasure in perusing the 
short sketch; and, of course, if suitable, will insert it. 
We have no rule but the one of merit, as regards pieces 
sent to us for perusal. 

Financier.—The subject is too political for our columns. 
It would suit a liberal newspaper very well. 

Mary JANnr writes to say that, like Miss Phemera, she 
has too many beaux. She was really attached to a 
gentleman who was a gentleman; but being doubtful, 
if her feelings towards him met with any response, she 
accepted some time since the addresses of a solitcitor, 
living at Guildford. The marriage day was fixed; but 
only last week she received a letter from the gentle- 
man, who is the real object of her attachment, dated 
from Dublin, in which he says that finding, upon fairly 
testing his feelings, that he loves her, he wiil, with her 
consent, come back, and make immediate preparations 
for their union. Mary Jane is dreadtully perplexed 
to know what to do. Her feelings and her inclination 
lead her one way, and her sense of honour the other. 
She requests our advice in the painful emergency,— 
Your scruples, Mary Jane, do you much credit. 
Many, under the circumstances, would have had none, 
but at once followed the dictates of their own inclina- 
tions. It will be rather a sad thing if the solicitor 
really loves you; but lawyer's hearts are not generally 
made of very penetrable stuff. We advise you to deal 
candidly with him, by telling the exact state of the case, 
and then bidding him adieu, 

A Tatton writes to say that he is a yery proper man of 
his inches, and yet he is continually annoyed by people 
making foolish jokes about tailors being the ninth part 
ofa man, andso on. He requests our advice as to what 
to do, so as to resist such personal attacks.—The attacks 
are hardly personal, since they are directed against a 
whole class. Laugh at them, and don’t give credit to 
anybody who speaks in such a strain, © 
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In fact, he felt quite over head | 


Tam yours, &., George ——.” Our correspondent : 


LigHT—Liaut.--We would not advise anybody to burn 
camphine. Our witty contemporary, Punch, said that 
a Camphine Lamp was warranted to give the light of 
ora mould candles, and the smoke of five kitchen 

ues. 

A. A. A.-We cannot .advise upon the subject matter of 
your note. -We sympathise with you. 

Canpipatus.—The little Poem we shall be able to make 
use of, but the Prose Article, we beg to decline. 

From tHE Country.—Certainly; the Magnificent Engra- 
ving, which has been long in preparation, will be pre- 
gate gratuitously to our readers. It is a real work 
of art. 

Oup Facrs.—Old Faces complains that she cannot—now 
that her beauty is more matured—make out why shes 
so slighted by the men. Mr. Thackery, the accom- 
plished and gifted writer, has an amusing brochure upon 
the subject in his recent work “Romance upon Ro- 
mance.’’ We reprint it for the satisfaction of our corres- 
pondent— ‘ 


LOVE AT TWO SCORE. 


Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber's shear, 
All your aim is woman to win. 
This is the way that boys begin. 

Wait till you've come to forty year. 


Curly gold locks eover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains 

Under Bonnybells’ window-panes. 
Wait till you've come to forty year! 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 


Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 

All good fellows whose beards are gray, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow, and wearisome, ere 

Ever a month was past away ? 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 
May pray and whisper and we not list, 
Or look away and never be missed, 2 
Ere yet ever a month was gone, 


Gillian’s dead, Heaven rest her bier, 

How I loved her twentytyears syne! 
Marian’s married, but I sit here, 
Alive and merry at forty year, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine, | 


Our fair correspondent will thus see that at two score,, 


even the young fail to charm. 


i i Truly, this Love is after 
alla youthful dream only... . " 


= 4 ‘aus part Siu pecan by 
City An?riquiTizs.— We are much obliged to our corres- |. 


pondent for his kind commendatidns concerning. our little 
antiquarian scraps. His letter will be forwarded to the 
gentleman who has obliged us with those useful and 
entertaining articles, and who will still contribute to our 
MISCELLANY. 

A. O. O.-—Declined with thanks. : 

W. H. Downer.—You can order the MisceLLANy of any 
Bookseller. 

L. S. D.—Our MisceLuany is not a vehicle for a letter 
on the subject of Financial Reform. . Our heart is with 
the cause though, and we are able to furnish you with 
the information you wish, concerning paper duties. 
The duties are estimated to fallin the following unequal 
proportions -— ‘ 

On thin foreign correspondence paper ..... 4 per cent, 
On printing paper ....ccsreccocscssaccessscsssee OOE ” 
On millboard, &c. Ralve  OBG (a css tyg 
On brown Wrapping PAPEL ...ccccccrvecceeee Th 9 
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A CorresponpENntT would be very much obliged. by. the | 


titles of a few practical books upon Stock Keeping, 
and the management of a small dairy. Probably some 
friend will oblige us with the names of such works upon 
the subject, as are of a reasonable price. 

Hicu-FLier.—If our correspondent has read our pages 
attentively, he will find abundant evidence that we are 
not sportingly inclined. With regard to the challenge 
of the Pacha of Egypt, to the Jockey Club, we believe 
the following may be relied on:—An English sporting 
gentleman has taken the trouble and incurred the ex- 
pense of measuring accurately the piece of ground laid 
out for the race expected to come off between his high- 
ness's horses and those proposed as’competitors by the 
English Jockey Club. It is on the desert, within a few 
miles of Cairo, and consists of heavy sand from five to 
six inches deep. The distance to be run is equivalent 
to six and five-eighths English miles, and was accom- 
plished by Bedouin and other Arab horses, at the recent 
race meeting there, in from eighteen to twenty-one 
minutes—a pace there is every reason to suppose can, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties of the ground, be 
well attained by any well-bred English hunter, There 
are, nevertheless, some beautiful animals among the 
Viceroy’s extensive stud, still untried; but the opinion 
of knowing sportsmen in the country, acquainted with 
the capabilities of the English cattle, is decidedly 
favourable to the success of the latter. 

R. D. L.—Our correspondent wishes to know what sort of 
canvas, and what sort of paint, is used on the pano- 
rama’s of the Mississippi and Ohio, Nile, &c. Probably 
some other correspondent can reply. We haye no 
means of getting the information. 

A Lapy av Leeps would feel obliged for a good recipe 
for Egg Powder. 


W.—Declined with thanks, Country booksellers are in 


some instances rather apt to do as W. selates—ot 
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course it is very unfair. But we should think from our 
knowledge of those gentlemen, that very few would be 
* capable of such a trick. 
Horatio Sinperon.—Declined with thanks, Much too 
‘lengthy for our limited space. 
H.M. L.—We will endeavour to find room for the Transla- 
tion, for which we thank our correspondent. 
CLEnicus.—The Engraving will be presented Gratis to 
subscribers, “Love and Matrimony” will be shortly 
completed for the present. Money is considered to 
soften and whiten the hands. 
Y.—One of the little poems (My Love’s not Fair) we will 


endeavour to insert as soon as we haye space. 
To a Young Lavy.—Declined with thanks. 


Frep C. K.—We canust, we regret to say, advise you 


with regard to any pursuit in which you would be likely 
to meet with success in London, If the market for 
talent is not overrun, that for interest and mendacity is, 
and such will always jostle aside ability, which initself is 
modest. You cannot do better than go on with your 
studies. Your hand-writing is unusually good, but it is 
a poor subsistence that is got by that. ’ 

Don QuixoTe.—We are much obliged by our correspon- 
dent's kind communications. Imagination isa faculty 
of the human mind, and the most important of all, since 
it lends its tints to all. Why, therefore, should it not 
be supplied with judicious food? 

A Derp Tuinxer.—We have certainly, with some diffi- 
culty, got through your rather mysterious note, which 
treats of astrology, mesmerism, and the madness of 
Swedenborgh and Hohenloe. We cannot insert disqui- 
sitions upon such subjects, There is in London, a low 
class publication with a decided leaning to the mystical 
and superstitious, and probably your communication 
would be welcame in that quarter. 


Lines on THE Axcric Exrrpirion.— Declined with 


thanks. 

JULIA was invited as bridesmaid to her friend’s wedding, 
but on the day before the ceremony, the bridegroom : 
sent a letter declining the match, and by the same post 
one to Julia, of which the following is a copy :—“ Dear 
Girit—Before I saw you, I was, of course, in tke full 
mind of completing my engagement with your amiable 
friend Miss —— but it is now useless to entail upon her 
the misery of so unblessed an union with one who can- 
not love her. From the first moment that I saw you, I 
felt that my heart was yours; and my only hope of hap- 
ness in this world, is, that you will not reject .the suit 
of your ever devoted—CuaArues.” Julia wishes to 
know if it would be better to show this note to her dis- 
appointed friend or to answer it herself, in a tone of 
reproof.—Show it to your friend by all means, and by 
no‘means answer it. ae i 

A Youne Lapy.—We regret to be obliged to decline the 
verses. They are, no doubt, highly appreciated in the 

' domestic circle, but A Yotng Lady can easily imagine 


| that such may be-the case, without the contribution 


being fitted for the press.) 80 ; 

A Canran.—We regret that it is totally out of our power 
to give our correspondent the information he requires. 

S. (Cambridge).— Yes; Boulogne may be reached direct 
from London Bridge, by steamer, but by far the quickest 
route is by rail to Folkestone. A passport is not re- 
quired if you only intend to visit Boulogne. 

Liyes 'ro 1850.—Declined with thanks. We are inun- 
dated with poetry upon the old and new year. , 

A PuAy-GorR.—Although we may as a general thing 
agree in the strictures of a Play-goer, we cannot print 
his letter, as it contains too many personal allusions. 

A Lav.—The Maelstrom is a whirlpool near Norway. It 
is much dreaded by small craft, 

Lines TO ANNIE Rusuron.—Very defective in rhythm. 

B. B.—Declined with thanks. Quite a mistake. 


} ARABELLA is requested by her brother to be the medium | 


of conveying his love-letters to a young lady only 
fifteen years of age, with whom he has been smitten at 
a friend’s house. Arabella is well acquainted with the 
young lady, and she feels that if she were to consent to 
be the letter-carrier, she might warp the young lady’s 
judgment very much by a seeming sanction of a elan- 
destine correspondence, of which her friends, at her 
early age, could not possibly approve. Arabella’s bro- 
ther, however, is so very eager and importunate upon the 
subject, that she is much distressed, and begs our advice. 
—Firmly refuse to be the go-between, Arabella. Your 
scruples are perfectly correct. 

A SLENDER ANNUITANT.—You would certainly find your 
small annuity go much further in Guernsey or Jersey 
than in’ England, particularly if you have any great 
liking for what are considered to be the luxuries of life, 
such as wine,&c. As for plain and good living, you 
would be quite as well off in any country town of Eng- 
land. We have before had occasion to state that the 
only great difference in prives consists in excisable 
articles.—House rent is about the average of English 
country towns.—The beef is indifferent—vegetables not 
nearly equal to English.—'The winters are decidedly. 
mild, and the climate suits pulmonary subjects, but is 
absolute misery to bilious ones. M 

Aqua Pura.—Throw into your water but a handful of 
alum, and stir it well. 

A Youne Coox.—Butchers, when a piece of meat is only 
slightly tainted, wash it in warm water, 4 

A Lavy in tHe Counrry.—Spirits of wine will dissolve 
wax, and naptha will dissolve India rubber. 

Anvipes?T.—Gas water is’ the only effectual remedy we 
know of, and we believe that it is a specific against the 
nocturnal disturbers of the peace. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“DESOLATION. 


“Husa—hush! The child is sleeping. God’s 
‘plessing on its gentle slumbers. Will it dream of 
fairy kisses and rich banquets? Will busy gorge- 
ous fancy paint to that pure spirit, a garden of the 
imagination, full of sweets? Hush, Clara, hush ;° 
our little one sleeps. Those fringed portals have 
closed upon the world, and all its sorrows. Those 
laughing orbs, that seem to have stolen their azure 
‘beauty from Heaven itself, are hidden.’ Our child 
sleeps, Clara, though we are desolate!’ Hush, what 
what is that ?” 

“The wind and the rain. Oh, Herbert, shall we 
ever know joy again? I am chilled to the heart. 
Herbert—Herbert, speak to me of hope, and I will 
live upon the sunshine of your words.” 

Herbert Tolbein, to whom these words were 
uttered, in a soft, gentle voice, by her whom he had 
charmed by the eloquence of love from home and 
kindred, to be his, was for some moments incapable 
of framing a reply which should not be a reflex of 
the despair which was slowly, but surely, like seme 
' dreadful spectre, creeping over his own heart. He 
wished to breathe words of hope and consolation, 
while all his perceptions combined to bid him de- 
spair. By the dim and uncertain light of a miser- 
able candle, he glanced around hira at his wretched 
home, Home! When did so magical and heart- 
cheering, gentle a word translate itself into so much 


desolation ? 


The house in which they resided was one of those 
large, rambling, half-ruinous buildings, which, at one 
time, no doubt, had been occupied by those who 
had the vantage-ground of the great world; but 
stability having deserted the structure, and fashion 
the locality, it became a little world of itself, in the 
various phases that its different apartments exhi- 
bited, yielding a revenue, in the shape of rent for 
lodgings, to the proprietor and his wife, who occupied 
some strange, subterranean portion of the structure, 
into which the most adventurous persons, saving 
themselves, never ventured. 

The busy hum of mechanical employments filled 
the air of the first-floor and the long rambling wil- 
derness of rooms bélow. \ Above those regions of 
industry there were people who struggled to live, and 
in some way did live; while theattics were the abodes 
of wretchedness and gaunt poverty. 

One would have thought, in such a little city of 
itself as this house presented, there would have been 
mutual dependance’ and mutual assistance, that 
some warm heart from below would ascend the 
gloomy staircase to inquire if there were happiness 
or woe far above: but no. Even death, at times, 
claimed. its victims, and it was only by the passage 


out of the melancholy receptacle of poor humanity, | 


that those below knew that some weary spirit was 
at rest. All was cold selfishness. Each individual 
seemed wrapped wp in contemplation of his own 
actual er possible wants. There was no room in 
any heart for theholy feeling of human brotherhood. 
The struggle to live—the fight for existence amid the 
dense throngs of such a city as London, had 
smothered all gentle sensibilities. To each, each 
seemed a foe, and even the common courtesies of 
life were submerged in the conflict to exist. 

Ant thus was it that Herbert and his young wi’ 


(TaE DESPATR OF THE TOLBEINS IN THEIR WRETCHED ABODE. ] 


Clara—he who had seen much of the sunny side of 
existence, and she who had been the petted child ef 
fortune—were icit to starve, surrounded by a mil- 
lion human hearts, and countless treasures. 

A combination. of circumstances had left them, 
two years after their union, friendless and destitute. 
There was but one person akin to them who could 
have mended their condition, and she “never en- 
couraged imprudent marriages.” 

Herbert had education and talent. He clung to 
both as a drowning mariner clings to some drift of 
ocean weeds he thinks may save him. Alas! poor 
Herbert, he too, soon found that he was outstripped 
in the race of existence, by those whose only qualifi- 
cations were assurance, and some accident of posi- 
tion. 

Clara had jewels—small cherished trinkets— 
mementos of affection she thought a world’s wealth 
would never purchase from her. They were still 
clung to in poverty; but actual want knows no 
romance or sensibilities ; and all that she cherished 
as her girlish property, vanished. It is night when 
we peep with the reader into the most miserable 
attic of that gaunt, cold house—rain, wind, and 
dashing sleet are without—desolation is within. 

‘* Herbert—Herbert, you do ‘not speak to me. '- 
Herbext !” 

“‘T was thinking, Clara—thinking of all that we 
had suffered. Oh! Clara, do you not sometimes 
hate me when you tell yourself that it was I who 
weaned on from your home, and made you what 
you are?” 

For a few moments she was silent ; but what 2 
world of eloquence was in the look with which she 
regarded Herbert! ‘Then she flung herself upon 
his breast, and a gush of tears came to her 
religf, She thought, put she could not say so, that 
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until then an unkind word had never come from. 
his lips. ee 

How sacred and solemn the deep:sohs. of that fair | 
young creature sounded in that wretched room! 
and he, too—the husband who had fondly dreamt 
of such a long period of happiness, when he had 
made her, who.was the-load-stone of his faith in.all. 
that was good and beautiful, his own—he could not 
speak now; and ‘the stillness had a: charm about it 
that neither wished to break. 

Then by the dim uncertain light he parted the 


5 


“ safoty of ‘her, little one, and with 


in a moment, : 
A cold gush of 
-sleet, dashed. into. the..room. 


with violence through the precincts of the humble 
home. The child shrieked in sympathy with 
Clara’s ery of alarm, and clung vehemently to her 


fair hair across that brow of snow, and in half- 
choked accents he spoke— 

“ When—when, Clara, had you—food ?” 

She smiled faintly, as she rested her hands upon 
his breast. aS Sissy Ie 

‘T have done well, Herbert, so well; and—and 
I have a supper for you. Hush—hush! do not 
awaken Henry. T shall want nothing but the joy 
of seeing you, Herbert. You know my heart ?” 

“ Ah! well I know it.” 

“You mistake me, dear. I 
cornelian heart, which—which 

“You prized so much.” 

“Nay, I had had it long, and was 
it. Look yonder, do you not see a something’? 
It is food, Herbert. They gave me some food for 
it, and—and I have had some, and so has Henry. 
It is all for you. You do not smile, Herbert. 
Herbert, speak to me. Herbert, my Herbert!” .. 

He stood, with clasped and trembling hands, 
looking in her pale wan face, where famine had set 
ap its fading banner. He saw all the affectionate 


“mean the little 
you know——— 


| mercy 
weary of | 


| any » 


for protection against it knew not what; and Her- 
bert, now fully awakened from the state of inac- 
tion into which he had been at first thrown, by the 
suddenness of the whole affair, sprang to the window 
to lay hands upon the stranger. 

The darkness was most intense, and battling as 
he was with the cold dashing shower that came in 
at the window, Herbert in vain tried to clutch the 
shivering wretch, who now, with. faint moans, 


| efouched within an inch of destruction. 


~ Allight, Clara—a light!” he cried. ‘This is 
“some pear maniac ! 

_A strange gleam of light shot across the ceiling 
of the room. — It played for an instant upon the face 
and clothing of Herbert, and then, in a concentrated 
ray, it fell upon the man who crouched on the giddy 
verge of the house-top. The trembling wretch rose 
up, and with one ‘appalling ery upon his lips, he 
Along himself backwards over the parapet: f Eie 
“the storm-of wind and‘rain seemed for a moment 


fleceit that would make him think that his wants | a 
He knew how the | Ya 


only waited to be supplied. 
little trinket had been prized—how hard must have 
been the-struggle to bid it adieu. Hestageerod 
back to a seat. He sunk upon it, and, for the first 
time in all their sadness, the scalding drops “of 
anguish gushed ‘from his eyes. Be eRe PF 

“ Herbert—my Herbert! Ob, God!. No=no. 
Anything, Herbert, but this. “Help}‘help: 
Herbert, speak to me—speak to me. Js there a 
Heaven aboveus? Itis your own Clara who calls 
upon you. Do you love me, Herbert ?--do you 
love me still? "Tis I, Clara, your own girl, 
Clara, who now kisses your hands.’ ‘Elerber't, you 
will break my heart.. I am kneeling’at your feet. 
My child Henry—Henry—rise' with a strength 
bestowed by God, and ‘stretch forth ‘your arms to 
save me from madness. Herbert, ‘only a word— 
speak to me but one word, to tell me that you iknow 
me.” J <a 

The attic-door opened, and a man presented him- 
self at the small aperture. Clara saw him; but in 
the position that Herbert occupied, his back was to 
the intruder; and, indeed, he was in that state of 
mental excitement that he did not notice the alarm 
of Clara. That, independently of any other consi- 
deration than the mere.aspect ‘of the new arrival, 
such an alarm was justifiable, might be proved by 
one glance at the stranger. 

He’ was a man past the middle of life. His 
dress was abject as his manner, and upon his coun- 
tenance’ there sat so fixed an. expression of fright, 
that it was quite contagious to look upon. 

‘( Shelter—shelter,” he said. ‘Yow would not 
Tet an old man be dragged to the seaffold! Oh! no! 
—no! Grant me shelter for a moment! Hide 


me! Hideme! Hark! That’shis footstep—keep 
of did not do it. . "Iwas he-—she—any one but 
me! 


. , Herbert.had sprung to his feet at the first sound 

of the strange voice, and with the fearful traces) of: 
the deep emotion that had swept across his héart 
still visible upon his face, he gazed upon the singu- 
lar being, who’ still stood trembling upon the 
threshold of the room. 

“‘ Don’t betray me!—oh, don’t betray me!” said 
the stranger. ‘! You may have heard: and read'le- 
gends of the wildand the wonderful, ofthow man has 
hunted from their forest lairs the savage denizens 
of the forest ; but you never yet heard of men 
hunting man as I have been hunted. Oh, no!—no! 
—no! Hideme!,°Hideme! They come! Hush! 
nearer still—mad!—mad! No!—no!+no! ‘Oh, 
God, no! Keep back!—backi ° Slow !—slow !— 
slow!” 

He erept from the doorway into the room, while 
Clara clung to Herbert in dismay, and ‘the latter 
was too much astonished at the singular character 
of the intrusion to speak. The strange mai went 
towards the window of the attic, and in his progress 
he had to pass the little cot where slept the dearest 
hope of Clara—her beautiful boy. All terror, all 


|@ man rushed to the window to endeavo 
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‘a Shattered, mangled mass below. 
“God! he has gone at last!” cried a voices 2 
-€atch a glimpse into the profound depths below 
“Bones, Bones, run down to the street, and 8¢ : 
life lingers in him. It will bea mercy to find hit 
dead. Do you hear me, Bones?” — * pitino. 
‘“« Reether,” said a policeman, who stood in t 
doorway, and the light from whose lantern had 


duced the concentrated ray which had fallen upon - 


the maniac, — i 


In another moment all was dark again, for Clara, 


in her agitation, was quite incapable of procuring a 


light, although match after match was ignited, ani 


for a fleeting instant cast its spectral glare upon 


the miserable apartment and the few objects it con- 
tained. THerbert now spoke. Si a ee 

“(What in the name of Heaven,” hesaid, ‘is the 
meaning of all this? A stranger is now present. 
Let him declare his errand here, or the darkness 
may not protect him.” 

‘‘ Be under no apprehension,” said a manly, and 
yet gentle voice. ‘There is no danger. if you 
can procure a light, I will quickly explain to you 
the meaning of what has occurred.” 

It was strange, but to Herbert’s ears there was a 
something about the tones of the speaker that rung 
upon his ears like some half-forgotten tune to which 
he could give no name, and yet which memory told 
him had. at one time held a distinct place in his brain. 
Without making any reply, he groped his way as 


| well'as he could to the ehimney-piece, where he 


knew’ he should find the means‘of procuring a light. 
and where, indeed, the trembling Clara already was 
making vain efforts to illumine the room. 

Herbert was more successful. The wretched 
candle was again ignited; and holding his hand 
partially around it as a shiel@, he looked anxiously 
towards the stranger. : 

The first sight’ was. that of a well-dressed man, 
with his hat in his hand, and:who, with a slight but 
graceful bow, said— te +9" { 

“T have sincerely to apologise for the apparently 
rude manner of my entrance here, and: Ichope that 
when I explain——” 


as he exclaimed— 

“Ts that Charles Horton, or his apparition ?— 
Speak—speak!” i 

‘You know me?” ‘said the stranger. ‘ Your 
voice, too, is familiar. Surely you are not——” 

“« Herbert Tolbein!” 

** Yes, yes. Good Heaven! this is, indeed, a 
surprise! My dear Herbert—my old, much-loved 
schoolfellow*and friend.” ‘4 

“Oh, Charles! for you to find me thus!” sighed 
Herbert, as he made an ineffectual effort in the dark 
to shake hands with his old companion: ‘ A light, 
| Clara—a light ! There is no danger now.” 

Charles Horton; finding 'that:the draught of air 


suxprise, Was Overcome in the mother’s fears for the 


from the window was the great obstacle to throwing 
alight upon the scene, succeeded in-closing the little 


ith a cry of anguish. 
| Clara sprung foryvard, and clasped the child in her | 
arms. .The intruder took fresh alarm ; and Aashing | of its presence into the apartment. Another mi 
open the window, was upon the parapet of the house 
rf ; SEEM bes iti 

night air, loaded with rain and | 
The light was in.a.. 
moment extinguished, and the hoarse wind careered 


A light for the love of 


© hushed; and then, with a wailing sound, it” 
e again, as if sighing the requiem of him who | 


; serious thoughts 
pipers 


The candle dropped from the hands of Herbert, | 


/ casement, and so shutting out the storm that still 
raved without, and had sent such dashing indications 
te, 
-and the small uncertain flame of the wretche candle 
Tent its si¢kly light to the wretched attic. Herbert 
‘stood irresolute, as if he thought that one glance 
around that destitute home would be sufficient to 
chill the warm heart of friendship; but he did an 
injustice to the ‘feelings of him \who had frolicked 
with him in boyhood’s happy days, and he found 
his hand soon clasped in both those of Charles 
Horton. : + 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” cried Charles, ‘how I 
have sought you, and all in vain, in this great city. 
This, is a happy meeting, indeed. Why you are 
veally not much altered, and how it was that I did 
not in a moment name you when I heard your voice 
is the most remarkable thing in the world. But 
pray excuse me for my breach of politeness, madam, ” 
turning to Clara. ‘‘ I should first ask for the plea- 
sure of being introducedto-you. Your lady, I pre- 
sume, Herbert ?” eh 

“Yes, Charles. Clara, this is my old school 
friend, whom I thought never to see again.” 

. Clara acknowledged in her own quiet and gentle 
manner—that manner that always had with it an 
ineffable charm that words cannot convey—the in- 
troduction; and then it was quite evident that 
Charles sought to put his old friend as much at his 
ease as possible regarding any effect which the 
wretched appointments of his home might have pro- 
duced, for he spoke rapidly : 
~“T do hope, Herbert, we shall see much of each 
other now; I hope you have leisure to be my con 
| stant companion. . I really haye several times had 
1 of advertising for you.” 
‘Charles, look at this place,” said Herbert. 
‘Yes, yes—you prefer being out of the bustle that 
ying nearer the streets entails upon you.” — 
Tthank you, Charles ; I know what you mean. 
Itis kind and generous, and like yoursélf, to try to 
pass off as nothing the state in which you find me ; 
bat I know your heart bleeds to see it, Charles. 
| Let us have between us no flimsy web of deception. 
‘| Tam with those whom I love, destitute and——” 
Dead as a nut!” said Bones, the Policeman, 
| thrusting his head into the attie through a small 
-erevice-like opening of the door. a 
«Take the necessary steps,” said Charles Horton. 
* You know where to find me ?” { 

‘“ Reether.” faim 

Bones drew out his head again, and went Iumber- 
ing down the attic-stairs. Charles then rose, and 
in a low voice, which shook a little, he said— 

‘‘ Excuse me for ten minutes, Herbert.” 

In another moment he, too, was gone. 

Clara had listened to the brief conversation that 
had taken place between her husband and his old 
friend with painful interest. She would have wished 
that Herbert had not been so sincere in his revela- 
tion of their wretched ‘state; and’ now that they 
were alone again, she leant her head upon her hands 
and wept. 


CHAPTER II. 
MORNING. 


Hereert rose and gently approached her who 
had been the partner of his dearest joys and greatest 
sorrows, With a slight violence—a violence that 
had no foree of roughness in it—he removed her 
hands from before that face which had been his 
dream of all that was beautiful. The tears were 
upon the long silken lashes of those eyes which to 
him were as twin stars from heaven. 

“ Clara,” he said, ‘‘my Clara. Listen to me.” 

“Yes, Herbert—yes.” nee 

“* You and I could suffer calmly and uncomplain- 
ingly. We could endure not only poverty, but 
even the contumely of those who will have it that 
want is a sin, and that a state of destitution must 
likewise be a state of deprivation of all pure feeling 
or nobility of soul. You think that I have forgotten 
| the proper pride even of such a. state as ours by 
speaking as I have spoken to my old schoolfellow, 
but—but, Clara, there is one argument that makes 
me humble.” f 

Clara looked tearfully and inguiringly in her 
husband's face. é P 

“Yes,” he added, in a faltering yoice, “ there is 
one thing that beats down all my pride—that wars 
successfully against all the stern resistance that a 
haughty spirit might make against the world and its 
afflictions.” 

¢ What—what, Herbert ?” 
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“He pointed with a trembling finger to the. little 
cot where Jay the child. Clara flung’ herself upon 
»his bosom. - abe 

_ (My Herbert—my own noble Herbert.” 
‘* Hush—hush! We—vwe destroy by these tears 


our faculty of ae a bold front to misfortune. 


‘Hush! I hear, a: footstep—so 
‘calm, my ‘Clara. © Who knows but, happy days—ay, 
happier than we Have ‘ever known—may yet. be 
~eoming.” SEIS VRE we a a . : , : : 

- 2° “ Not°happier, Herbert—oh, not happier. Do 
~you recollect the old quaint garden far, far, away, 
where first you told me that you loved me?” ; 
«1 “Oh, yes. The old dear garden. The sunshine 
came showering through the clustering vine leaves,’ 
\dappling our path with light and shade.” 
soc Yes, Herbert—my colour went and came. like 
*the brief sunlight of an April day, We could see 
. the old hotise, too, through the trees.” 

“¢ And its bay window where Isometimes held you 
Moony Neath ee ee et ce oui 
ve ¥ess the ‘trellis-walk, too—the sweet flowers. 
~Oh, Herbert, we have been happy.” =... | 5 
“A smile—-such a smile as for many a day had not 
elit ‘up with its radiant beauty the sweet face of Clara 
—now beamed upon it; closer—closer still she 
nestled to her husband’s heart. Anxiety, pain, 
“poverty, and woé, ‘all were forgotten in. that happy 
‘moment as busy fancy painted the, blissful past. 
The door of the attic opened, and Clara darted from 
‘her husband’s arms with a ery of alarm... She had 
forgotten all the world beside. It was Mr. Horton 
~who had returned, and by his flushed countenance 
‘and hard breathing, he showed that he had, made 
‘good speed to redeem his promise of returning 
i nile Wk 20.4% eeren pi - on vier . te 
vo" Well, Herbert,” he said, “you shall tell me 
at another time of your varying fortunes; and as I 
dare say you are anxious to know the. meaning of 
‘the dreadful catastrophe that has occurred connected 
-with the man who threw himself from your window, 
‘I may tell you that he was a maniac who had been 
for more than thirty years confined in Bethleham, 
and by one of the’ most singular chances in the world 
contrived to effect his escape. It was not my par- 
ticular business‘to do so, but I’ got upon his track 
‘and assisted the force. Come, let us make ourselves 
‘as comfortablé'as we can. Oh, you are there, Bones, 
are you?” : ep : 
~ ‘“Reether !” said Bones, as he marched. into the 
room with a bundle of wood in his hand. ‘ Reether! 
Now, young fellow, just shoot,’em down close to the 
erate, and then they'll be handy.” Ni 
These last words were addressed to. a boy who 
made his appearance with a bushel of coals upon 
his back, and, as directed, he shot them down in a 
corner by the desolate-looking fire-place. 
+ “Now,” said Bones, ‘‘ move on.” 
“ Thank you,” said the boy. ‘(I only wishes as 
people who lives up four pair o’ stairs would: do 
without coals, that’s all.” 
“Do you ?” said Bones. ‘‘ Now move on.” 
“Very good,” said’ the boy, moving towards: the 
door, which, when he had reached, he held in his 
hand fora moment, as he added—' I say, 202——” 
“ee Well, what?” >” 
‘“‘ Have you any idea of getting dled some day, 
lobster??'* -* ee 
~ “That’s the way the force,” said Bones, as the 
boy rushed down the stairs—‘ that’s the way 
the force gets consulted, Mum, . by the lower 
classics.” : $60 
‘ Bones then proceeded without any further remark, 
and to the intense surprise of Clara and Herbert, to 
light a fire in the cold and desolate grate; and it 
was quite a subject worthy of contemplation to 
behold that gallant, although not very grammatical 
defender of the peace, so occupied. He occasion- 
ally, too, as great minds are rather prone to fits of) 
abstraction, gave utterance to his inward cogitations 
as he proceeded in his extra duty. 
“ “Bless this here grate,” said Bones. ‘It’s as 
cold as—as——-”. Bones was eyidently at a loss for 
a comparison ; but, at last, he found one.,  “ It’s as 
cold as yer old friend when yer asks him for a lend 
Cfo trite ee a nak We 
“Murder! That comes a talking while yer is 
lighting a fire. ve almost scorched my thumb off. 
I think it will light up now, Mum; if it dosen‘’t, 
you'd better get down afore it, and giv’ it a blow— 
no offence, Mum; but attic fires hasn’t the best 
sort 0’ flues, an’ I should say, this, Mum, was) a 
rum un.” 
“That will do,” said Charles, 
now.” : 
~% Reether,” replied Bones, as he left the room, 


“* You can go 


Me 


step—some one, comes. Be | 


‘¢ This is cheering,” said Herbert, as the fire- 
light flickered and danced upon the walls of the 
old.attic. ‘It is long since so ruddy a ‘glow fell 
upon the place. I—l: wish, Charles, that we could 

ke you welcome to something ‘more than the 
warmth you haye yourself brought us.” °° 06 

“ Don't:mention it,” said Charles; ; 


as‘he’ cast an 
anxious eye towards the door of the attic.‘ It’s 


not of the least consequence in the world, my déar | 


fellow... Allow:me—=”" jo6) 

Some. one had tapped at the attic door; and Charles 

made (such good speed to answer the summons 

for admission, that he outstripped Herbert and Clara, 

who, hearing the sound, were both upon the move. 

_He flung the door open, and when he’saw’ who was 
there, hevcrieds-ee fibans visi soit dnisde Bos” 
“ All’s right, come ine? 01) tt goths: 


Upon this, two men, having thie appearance of |. 


Tavern waiters, presented themselves, having, each 
of them, a large tray, “upon which’ knives, forks, 
glasses, and, bottles, made: such a pleasant musical 
jingle, that it was quite delightful to hear it. 

‘‘ Js this heresthe hattic 2” said: one of the men 
holding up his head, until his nose seemed desirous 
of catching something. expected to fall from’ the 
roof... “‘ Is,this here the hattic? Who's tobe’ ’spon- 
sible for the silver spoons?” TASHIV OGRE OT 

Charles Horton walked up’ to ‘him ‘and looked 
him steadily in the face, until the craven spirit’ of 
the man, who saw fit to sneér at'poverty, succumbed ; 
and he looked down and began -to stanimer out some 
excuses. Charles disdained to speak, but he silently 
pointed, to a wretched Jittle: table that ‘was in the 
centre of the room, "The waiters—for waiters ‘they 
were, from an.adjoining hotel—understood him, and 
in. afew moments there was’ laid before the’ asto- 
nished and fascinated gaze of Herbert and Clara, 
such an. array of good cheer as they might have 
seen in dreams, for the:wretched are'said’ often to 
dream of gorgeous banquets, but which they cer- 
tainly bad noidea of. ever, in reality, béholdmg in 
that squalid abode of want. i jus 

Charles pointed to the:door, and the two waiters 
disappeared. He turned to: Clara, and with a half 
bow, he said— Gj y ost fs ad 

_“ Madam, will you:invite me to supper? If I 
were not. so-old’a: friend of your much respected 
husband, I should not prefer sueh a request.” 

Clara could not speak, but‘she ran to the cot in 
which the child. was sleeping and hid her tears in 
pretended attention to the little one. , . 
_t This is like you, -Charles,” ‘said Herbert. 
“ You are still the generous, romantic—but no mat- 
ter. I—TI cannot thank you.” 

‘Then you eannot distress me,” said Charles. 

Clara sat with little Henry ia her arms. “The 
bright fire crackled, blustered; and blazed in the 
grate.. The sparkling wine hissed and made its 
mimic commotion in the. long graceful ‘elassées. 
Herbert smiled—Clara looked something’ as ‘she 
was wont to look, and little Henry, with his cheeks 
curiously distended by pastry, crammed with de- 
light. ; span 

Never was there sucha supper so’ enjoyed— 
neyer did there meet: four people—yes, we will 
count Henry—with so. much’ real good feeling 
towards each other, and who, with so keen a relish, 
enjoyed each other’s.society, as upon that memorable 
occasion. The clouds and vapours of an- evil 
destiny seemed to have been dashed aside for ever 
from the Heaven of Herbert’s happiness. He was 
no, longer the cynie who could find no sympathy, 
or gentleness of heart, in human nature:’' Want 
and cold; and desolation, were at arm’s‘length now, 
and jocund smiles, and merry peals of happy 
laughter, played about the room, like spirits come 
to bless the cheer that sparkled on the board. 

“ Charles,” said Herbert, as he-raised “a brim- 
ming glass, and at the thought of what he was' about 


to say the tears started to his eyes, ‘ Charlés, God’ 


bless you, and may you-—.” His éyes were 


, directed, towards the door of the “attic, and’ he 


paused. All now looked in that direction, and to 
their surprise, they beheld.a curious throng’ of faces 
at the entrance—a pyramid of glaring eyes, com- 
mencing at its base by those of: little -chiléren, ‘and 
terminating, at- its apex by the large famished- 
looking orbs of a tall, gaunt. man, who lived—no, 
who staryed—in one of the adjoining attics. of 

“ God bless me!” said Herbert. * 

“We have had enough,” said Clara... ~~ ; 

“Yes,” cried Charles. ‘+ All but’ this bottle, an 
our present glasses, ladies and gentlemen, will 
you oblige me by removing to your several apart- 
ments ?”—the hungry throng began to glide away— 


} Charles, in a louder‘voice, “ what you see upon this 
table ; and at your leisure, bring back the dishes and 
étceteras.” 6 

Oh, what a rush was there! “Young and old of 
the famished route sprang into the attic, and as if by 
some: miraculous-means, the table was cleared in a 
trice, and the room again left® to the quiet posses- 
sion; of the Herberts and Charles Horton.: . 

“T ought to haye-thought) of them,” said’ Clara. 
‘Oh, Mr. Horton, you. can have no idea of what 
scenes. of many-coloured life have come to our 
knowledge since we have been in this place.” 

‘t T can imagine some of it, Madam.” 

‘“« Yes, Charles,” said Herbert, with a sigh, “* you 
Inay, as a man ofthe world, imagine much ; but if 
le yeh, have. not. felt what. we. have felt, you can 
know but. little of the dread reality.” 

,. { Let us.speak of happier themes, Herbert. Can 
we find nothing, my old friend, to interest us, but 
miseries? » May, L.use the great freedom of express- 
ing my surprise to find you thus low ?” 

__. You may... The answer I cannot give you, ex- 
cept. that itis so,.Charles.”. f 

“ But surely, in London, there aresomany ways 
and means. of, living, that,.a clever man, ‘young, 
active, wath good. address. and education, need hardly 

want.’ oN WO : On vie i 

 “Thave often heard that kind of speech made, 

Charles, and yet here I am, as you see me, and. 

here are those whom I love; as you:see them. I 
tell you, Charles, that there is no danger, there is 
no peril, no.toil that I would not undergo to better 
the condition of Clara and our child ; but Providence 
seems to have. made us a waif and stray, as it 
were, upon the surface of society, and I, am ‘what I 
am, My life is,aimless.,. I have,no pursuit. £ ean 
do, nothing. And yet, as you say, { have: certain 
advantages that look.as though they were vendable 
in the great market.of human industry.” os» 

“ You are excited, Herbert: We will ‘talk of 
this another time, I fear that I must leaye you 
now. Hark, some .clock © strikes. Ah, it is 
twelve.” Rares i yt 

Charles, as he spoke, glanced at’ a watch of 
brilliant:appearance that he slightly took from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

‘ Yes,” said Herbert, witha wild sort of laugh. 
‘* We have-one advantage of living so high in the 
world. We are near enough to’ the church steeples 
to hear the hour go well, But must you go, 
Charles ?” , 

“ Indeed Imust. Is it asking too much of you 
to go with me alittle way? or shall I be displeasing 
Mrs../Tolbein by making the request ?” 

‘Oh, no, no,” said Clara. “¢T am so elad. 
Herbert goes out so little, that Iam quite happy to 
get him tetake a turn in the ‘street’; and besides, 
this is. his hour, Mr. Horton.” 

‘¢ His hour ?” a 

“Yes,” said Herbert. ‘¢ This is my hour. At 
midnight only can I venture, to sally forth and tread 
the streets of this great city. Then I do not meet 
faces. that I hate to.look upon with all their cold, 
calculating cunning... Then, and then only, am I 
not jostled aside by gilded fools -of fortune. Then 
| through long thoroughfares, which in the day are 

thick with crawling, cringing: humanity as thé sun- 
beams, are with» bright .atoms I ean pace’ my 
silent way, and. ponder upon: many things.* Then 
there is no curious eye full of the: vanity of fashion 
to notice, with a sneer of self-gratification, how 
faded is the poor gentleman. who ‘passes on his 
shivering way: The chariot wheels of the smiling 
bedizened sons and daughters of Mammon, do not 
bespatter me,at such an hour 3 and doubly weleome 
is it to me when the rain deluges the great city, and 
when the blustering winds play rough music about 
its house-tops. Yes, midnight ismy hour.” 

“Qh, Herbert,” said @lara, as she took his hand 
in hers. “‘ you will not, you really must’ not, go 
forth to-night’; your hands are hot, your eyes haven 
them an uinatural light. You are not yourself, 
Herbert. Mr. Horton will for'this time excuse you. 
You mustnot gofrom home.” pals Be 

‘“Home—home'?”) a Se 


> Guy 


: He held-his hand over his eyes for a few moments, 
and then in a calmer tone, he said— nen FR 
“* Clara, you are right. I was speaking under 
excitement; but ‘that has passed away :now I am 
“myself again—indeed, Tam; and as a good proof 
‘that’ I am: so; T will tell you’ with a smile*that the 
bright'wine our friend’made us so gay with, is so 
raréa guest now in my brain, that it played for a. 
moment or-two some hayoc with my imagination. 


‘* by removing to your several apartments,” added | But all that has passed “away ‘now,  You~se¢ I am 


>, an EDEN. 


fears. ee 


mes 
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quite calm and collected now, Clara. Do you not 


think so 7”? : 
‘“T will hope so, Herbert. 
one of your old ones. 
now.” 
“Be assured Imay. Farewell. I will not exceed 
my usual time, Clara.” 


As he spoke, Herbert ran to the cot, and kissed 
his child. He held Clara for one moment to his 
heart, and then, turning to Horton, he said, in a elear 
voice that rang like a bell through the old attic— 

“ Amid all trials —all privations — all wants, 
nd horror, Charles, I have preserved one 


That smile was like 
I think you may go in safety 


ance, consoled us even for the pangs 


:anger, and made a summer of the dreariest 


vinter, that even in its howling fury dared rattle at | 


pur casement.” 4 

« Indeed ?” said Charles Horton. 
jewel—of priceless worth, say you ?” 

‘\ Ay, of priceless value. It is an honest heart— 
an unseared conscience. Charles, I have only suf- 
fered misery and injustice—I have inflicted none!” 

Charles Horton turned completely round, so that, 
for 2 moment, his face was hidden in shadow. It 
was only for a moment, however; and then, with 
quite a light and airy smile, he again faced his old 
ecampanion, as he said— 

‘t Why, that is well.’ Indeed, Herbert, you do 
right to talk of such a possession as a priceless 
jewel. It is one which Kings might well envy you 
the keeping of ; and that you may always wear it in 
your heart of hearts is the first wish of your old 
friend. Come, Herbert, come. I will not keep 
him long from you, Madam; butif the stay from his 
home should be rather protracted, recollect that he is 
with me, and that this is a meeting after a separation 
of years. We may, perchance, lose a little count 
of time, as the recollections of the past crowd upon 
us. 

“Tis natural,” said Clara. 

Herbert waived his hand, and smiling upon his 
wife and child, left the room. 

They never saw him again smile as he then smiled ! 

# Be careful of the old stairs, Charles,” said 
Herbert, as they descended. ‘Follow me. You 
will find a balustrade to your right all the way down. 


“A gem—a 


sad place for you to come to.” 

“Not at all—not at all. I like shadows in pic- 
tures ; and of late, to tell the truth, Herbert, I have 
been rather sickened by too much glitter. But here 
we are in the street at last; and see—the rain has 
passed away, anda bright star or two is peeping over 
the house-tops. What a delicious freshness there is 
in this aqueous breeze !” 


“Yes, Charles, as I told you, this is my home. 
But now, my friend, let me think. You do not 
dread remark by taking the arm of one so low on 
fortune’s wheel as Iam? Well—well ; no one sees 
us, and I am not quite certain that ill fortune is 
positively contagious. But what was I saying? 
Oh, I was about to remark that I always thought 
your fortunes were all for the seeking, Charles.” 

“ And so might be found.” 

‘* You have found fortune, then? Now, of atruth, 
Iam very glad, indeed, that the slippery jade has 
not played you false as well as me. You are rich, 
Charles But how did you propitiate the Blind 
Goddess ?” 

‘¢ By trusting her.” 

“‘Trusting her? Trusting her? That is a riddle. 
I do not understand you, Charles.” 

‘‘ Perhaps when you do understand me you will 
feel inclined to quarrel with the explanation.” 

‘‘ Now, Charles, you are more mysterious than 
before.” 

“ Well, you shall be enlightened, for I do not 
know but that to your perception I may hold your 
arm under false pretences. You must know then, 
Herbert Tolbein, that in this huge city there are 
men, who from their cradles have been the spoilt 
favourites of liberal fortune —men, who bariyi 
ever knew what it was to have the wildest wis 
ungratified. Can you believe that there are such 
men ?” ; 

“T can.” 

“Then you may perhaps have heard that there 
is one pleasure, one excitement, that never fails 
them, although it is so allied to destruction, that a 
cold looker-on upon the world’s excitements would 
scarcely fancy human nature could be in love with 
such an unmasked horror. You have heard that 
there are gaming-tables in London ?”’ 


| 


ewel whieh we never thought for one | 
ring even for our lives—one gem | 


i 


| than what Iam. Make your election. 
met, and we may be warm friends ; but cast me off | 


a, 


“Ah! that is, indeed, a shining horror—an un- 
masked wretchedness! But you had no fortune to 
squander in such away. You had no ennui to 
dispel by such a dubious process, Charles ” 

“ Thad not; but I had hopes and aspirations. I 
had tastes and wants; and so, as I say, I trusted 
fortune, and she has been kind enough to make me 
the recipient of some of the profuse wealth of those 
whom t have mentioned to you.” 

‘Tn other words, then,’ said Herbert, hesitating- 
ly, as he walked slower, ‘‘ you are—a——” 

“Out with it, man ; it isa bold, bad word. Out 
with it. Iam a gambler!” 

There was silence between the old playmates for 
some few seconds, and then Charles spoke rapidly. 
“You shrink from this candid avowal of my mode 
of life, Herbert; but when you come to think, you 
will perhaps find that although the choice is not 
one which either you or I would make, were other 
pathe fairly opened to our view; yet, there may 

e extenuations ; as, for example—those who will 
gamble, come willingly to the tables. I find them 
there ; Ido not carry them there; and then again, 
their gold might get into worse hands, as to its 
future uses, than these of your old friend. I am 
like one who picks up jewels that the careless and 
the improvident cast from them. Itis true, I have 
to stoop to do it somewhat lower than I like; but 
that. is all.” 

“ A gambler?” said Herbert. 

‘¢ Yes, agambler! Now, Herbert, do we still 
know each other, or do we part forever ? -I would 
not keep your company, and let you think me other 


if you will. I have chosen my path in life, and will 
abide by it. What say you?” 

_“ Charles, I will not be such a moral coward as 
to be frightened by a word. We are old friends 
still. 

They shook hands in the street, and then in a 
ow, comforting tone, Charles added,— 

“ Youshall come with me to-night, Herbert, and 
see how this sort of thing is done. Who knows 
but that fortune, tired of persecuting you, may 
choose to side with you atlast? Who knows but 
that from this time there may arise a new era in 
your life? If fools will scatter gold to the winds, 


| and if happy chance should send the gale that 


Cling to it, and you will do weil. This is, indeed, a | carries the treasure to your hands, will you not | 


clutch at it? Ha! Ha! of course, you will. 
Come, my friend—Come. I will show you a new 
life tonight!” 

‘“‘ To-night, Charles ?” 

‘Yes, to-night. Do you not know that in Lon- 
don a new life begins at this hour? Do you not 
know that when the great breathing majority of the 
huge population of this town have done their labours 
for what they call the day, the minority awaken and 
commence theirs? Surely even you, Herbert, are 
sufficiently learned in London life to know that the 
curtains of many couches are only undrawn at such 
an hour as this, that the occupants may rise and ful- 
fil their mission—that at such atime as this the 
doors of many houses only open Come with me, 
and if you know it not, I will turn over for you a 
new leaf in the great book of experiences, and pre- 
sent to you London life in a new and not unamusing 

lace. 

“T tremble, Charles.” 

‘So do I.” 

“T seem as though some invisible monitor be- 
sought me not to go.” 

“My former feelings exactly. This way, Her- 
bert, and here we are. No one will question you. 
You are a friend of mine, that is all; and if by 
chance any one should say anything to you, make 
your way tome. Herbert, you understand ?” 

Insensibly to Herbert, who had been deeply oc- 
cupied with the topic of his companion’s discourse, 
Charles had led him through many streets and 
squares to the west-end of the town; and now. he 
stopped at what appeared to be a very quiet, respec- 
table, private mansion in a street leading from 
Hanover Square. There was nothing about the 
exterior of the house to mark it as what it really 
was, namely, a gaming-house of the first quality, 
which means the worst quality. Not a light was to 
be seen in any of the windows, and only a very fait 
one in the hall, and not the vestige of a sound dis- 
turbed the stillness of the structure. 

d Remnd immediately contiguous church clock struck 
ne 

‘‘ In good time,” said Charles Horton, as he as- 
cended the two steps that led to the door of the 
Taansion, DON f 


We have | 


“ Charles, I pause—I shrink-——” 

Charles dropped the arm of Herbert on the 
moment, and turning on the steps, he faced him. 

“ My good fried,” he said, ‘ this is a moment in 
which we must understand each other. There is 
your road home to your attic. This is my El 
Dorado, You shall not say afterwards that I 
tempted you to this place. I offer you its advan- 
tages and its chances. You may embrace them, or 
reject them, as you will; but you shall not have an 
Saeco afterwards of exalting me into the Me- 
phistopheles of your imagination.” 

.‘‘ But it is madness for me to go within the doors 
of such a place. I am penniless.” 

“« My purse is my friend’s. I will lend you money 
to win money. What you win will then be your 
own. Do you prefer to borrow of me with no pros- 
pect of repayment before you? If so, only say so, 
and name your wants.” 

‘* Oh, no—no. My dress is rather——-” 

‘Pho! Men look very little, even at each other's 
faces in this place, and never at their coats. Their 
gold is all that attracts attention, and yours shall 
be ie bright as any noble’s. You come with a free 
wi 

“Yes. Witha free will.” 

“That is nobly spoken. Now you are, indeed, 
the Herbert I always thought you; and without a 
doubt your wife and child will, in the comforts that 
surround them like household blessings, soon smile 
upon your decision. Is. it not better that the gold, 
that would otherwise go but to swell the licentious- 
ness of some thing of vile passions, should find its 
way to a home such as you can make, in which 
refinement shall be the handmaiden of luxury, and 
gentle charity the destiny of both? In truth, my 
dear fellow, you have decided well.” 

Herbert thought he had. 

There was no knocker on the door of the gaming- 
house ; but hidden in the moulding of the door- 
frame was a small disc of metal, which Charles 
pressed upon with his thumb, and in the course of 
about half a minute the door was opened. 

‘“* A Pass?” said a voice 

“ At all times yes,” said Charles. 

“ All’s right, sir,” growled the voice; and in 
another moment Herbert and his friend were in the 
dimly-lighted hall of the house. Charles took 


| Herbert by the arm, and Jed him on rapidly. A 


swinging door was passed, and they were in profound 
darkness then. 

‘“‘ How many friends?” said a voice, that sounded 
decidedly feminine. 

‘As many as will live, and let live, whoever the 
other two may be,” replied Charles. 
‘“* Game, or the Hunter ?” said the voice again. 

“A new face,” said Charles, ‘and money’s worth. 
I answer for all questions without a shadow.” 

“Good. Goon” 

Suddenly there came a powerful flash of light, 
such as might be cast from some mirror, right upon 
Herbert's face, and he paused a moment, bewildered 
by the glare of light in which he found himself, 
Before he could speak, however, the light was gone 
again, leaving his eyes painfully affected by a thou- 
sand prismatic tints. : 

‘What was that ?” said Herbert, at length. 

“Nothing of moment,” whispered Charles. 
“ The presiding divinity only wished to know you 
again, that was all. Come on with confidence. 
You are in no danger.” 

“J do not apprehend any; but that dazzling, 
reflected light has confused my eyes.” 

“They will quickly recover in this darkness. 
Walk on confidentially. Are you better now ?” 

** Yes. Oh, yes.” 

‘‘We will pause a little, if you would prefer it, 
for we shall soon be where there is plenty of light. 
Only say that you would rather wait a little, and L 
will do so. There need be no hurry.” 

‘No. The confusion has gone off. Iam quite 
ready.” 

In silence, then, Charles led him on; and then 
Herbert heard, or thought he heard, the sound of a 
door opening; but still all was darkness. ‘That 
state, however, was not to last many moments, for 
Charles drew back a massive curtain of quilted 
velvet, and in another moment a scene burst upom 
the view of Herbert, which, for a brief space, 
thoroughly confused him. bs 

The curtain had covered a long narrow orifice 
in the wall of one of the most brilliant rooms that 
imagination could picture. The whole of the walls 
were hung with the same velvet of which the 
portion closing the orifice was composed. The’ 
colour was a rich purple, and a deep fringe of gold 
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bullion terminated it, and swept upon the floor, 
while a profusion of massive tassels and cords of 
the same gorgeous character crossed and depended 
from the walls in all directions. The ceiling was 
exquisitely painted, with the subject of Diana 
surprised by Actwon; and if the painter had been a 
little free ia his manner of treating the subject, he 
had more than compensated for that by the great 
ability with which the picture was executed. At 
intervals round the ceiling hung glass chandeliers, 
carrying myriads of wax lights, and leaving the 
centre of the saloon quite clear. One large table 
was in this luxurious apartment, covered with cloth 
of gold; and dispersed in all directions were 
ottomans of the same material.. Upon marble 
slabs, projecting from one of the walls, refreshments 
of the most recherche character were placed, but 
not a soul was in the room. 

As Herbert trod upon the rich carpetting inte 
which the feet sunk noiselessly as into snow, he 
gazed around him with the vague look of one sud- 
denly awakened, who yet doubts if he is in the 
world of dreams or not. 

‘¢ This is the ante-room,” said Charles. 

“ Ante-room to what ?” 

“To the play rooms. Hush! do you not hear?” 

Herbert listened, and the hum of voices came 
upon his ears from somewhere close at hand; and 
then before he could ask another question of his 
friend, a similar portion of the velvet hanging was 
raised to that which had shaded the entrance through 
which they had passed, and a man appeared. The 
stranger was young, and there was abcut his face a 
tender beauty. He was pale as monumental mar- 
ble. The veins upon his forehead stood out clear 
and strong. There was a wild preternatural fire in 
his eyes, and blood was trickling from his lips. He 
staggered through the room, and lifting the velvet 
Screen from the entrance through which Herbert 
and Charles had passed, he left the ante-room. 

Like a spectre this man had passed between Her- 
-bert Tolbein and the light. 

_ ‘* Who—who,” he gasped, ‘is he ?” 

“ A loser,” said Charles. Hush! 
smother that shriek !” 


(To be continued.) 


They should 


WINE! WINE! WINE! 


From an official return, in 1835, it appears that 
210 pipes of port wine had been imported into the 
Channel Islands from Portugal in the eight years 
ending 1833, while in the same period 2,072 pipes 
of port had been imported from the Channel Islands 
into London. 

On the 24th August, 1842, a case came before the 
magistrates of Birmingham, in which an auctioneer 
had sold a quantity of alleged wine for one B., a 
wine merchant, to several persons, one of whom, 
Mr. Bond of Brierly-hill, Dudley, summoned B., 
the wine merchant. It was stated in the invoice 
to be a “pipe of fine port wine ;” and in a note ac- 
companying it, it was represented as of ‘ good 
quality,” and the words were added, ‘‘I hope it 
will ensure your future favours.” Proof was ad- 
duced by the cellarman of B. that, by his orders, he 
took a good old pipe, having all the marks of one 
which had contained good old port wine, and into 
this cask he put 120 gallons of stuff, consisting of 
sixty gallons of cider, fifty gallons of Spanish red 
wine, known by the name of pontac, which was to 
give the whole a good colour, and to this he added 
ten gallons of British brandy. ‘The whole was then 
well shaken up, the good old pipe headed and 
despatched to Mr. Bond, in pursuance of his order 
for a “pipe of good old port wine.” Then came 
‘the defence of this wine merchant through his 
counsel. He said there was a difference between 
public-house wine and wine for a private table. 

This was a public-house wine, and sold at a price 
accordingly. 

This is but one of cases innumerable that might 
be referred to as publicly known; while the impo- 
sition detected, yet never publicly known, or com- 
mitted, and not detected, exceeds all estimate. Nor 
do the wine merchants only prepare the public- 
house wine. Here cre instructions to publicans 
from a source not to be doubted :— ; 

“To CoLnouR CLARET AND Porr.—Take as many 
as you please of damascenes, or black sloes, and stew 
them with some dark-coloured wine, and as much 
sugar as will make it intoasyrup. <A pint of this 


‘cheaper wines form the basis. 


for red wines, and may be kept for use.”-— Vintner's 
and Licensed Victualler’s Guide. 

Of course, the ‘‘ Guide” does not explain why 
the claret or port are to need colouring. It is not 
supposed that they will be pale through age in the 
vintner’s cellar; but that they are liable to become 
pale, being’ fictitious from the first. But such 
fraudulent wines may possess too high a colour. 
Here is the recipe for redness; _ 

“If a butt of sherry is too high in colour, take 
a quart of warm sheep or lamb’s blood, mix it, 
with wine, and when thoroughly fine, draw off, when 
you will find the colour as pale as necessary. The 
colour of other wines, when required, may be taken 
off in the same manner.”— Vintner's and Licensed 
Victualler’s Guide. : 

Here is another recipe from a work entitled 
‘ Wine and Spirit Adulterations :”"— 

“To Give a Beautirut Rep Cotour.—Take 
of raspings of red Sandar’s-wood six ounces, spirits 
of wine one quart; infuse fourteen days, and filter 
through paper for use. It produces a beautiful red 
colour for port wine.” 

The “‘ Mechanics’ Magazine” gives this recipe for 
a bottle of cheap port wine :— 

“ Spirits of wine, three ounces; cider, fourteen 
ounces : sugar, one and a half ounces; alum. two 
scruples ; tartaric acid, one scruple; strong decoc- 
tion of logwood, four ounces.” 

The Quarterly Review, 43rd number, says :— 

‘“‘The manufactured trash which is selling in 
London under the name of Cape, Champagne, Bur- 
gundy. Barsac, Sauterne, &c., are so many specious 
poisons, which the cheapness of the common and 
inferior wines of the Cape allows the venders of 


'them to use as the bases of the several composi- 
‘tions, at the expense of the stomach and bowels of 


their customers,” 

The reasons of the Quarterly would have been 
more correct had they expressed that the duties 
upon good foreign wines give the adulterators such 
a certain profit that they bring into operation all 
manner of scientific frauds to produce cheap wines. 
Here is a recipe from a Wine Guide :— 

“To Maxe Porr.—Take of good cider four 


‘gallons, of the juice of red beet two quarts, brandy 


two quarts, logwood four ounces, rhatany-root 
bruised half a pound; first infuse the logwood and 
rhatany-root in brandy and a gallon of cider for 
one week, then strain off the liquor, and mix the 
other ingredients; keep it in a cask for ‘a month, 
when it will be fit for bottle.” 

‘“‘ Large quantities of fictitious sherry are manu- 
factured in this country, of which some of the 
To these are added 
brandy-cowe, extract of almond-cake, cherry-laurel 
water, gumbenzoin, and lamb’s blood, as occasion 
or variety may require. Claret is equally adulter- 
ated as other wines. A small portion of Spanish 
red wine, with a portion of rough cider, previously 
coloured by means of berry dye or tincture of 
Brazil-wood, is added to a cask containg inferior 
claret.”-- Wine and Spirit Adulterations. 

‘“The Cape wine generally sold to the public is 
composed of the drippings of the cocks from the 
various casks in the adulterator’s cellars, the filter- 
ings of the lees of the different wines in his cellar, 
any description of bad or spoiled white wines, with 
the addition of brandy or rum-cowe, and spoiled 
cider. The ‘delicately pale Cape sherry,’ or ‘ Cape 
Madeira,’ at ‘astonishingly low prices,’ and, of 
course, for ‘ready money,’ is composed of the same 
delicious ingredients, with the addition of almond- 
cake and lamb’s blood to decompose its colour, or, 
in the phraseology of the trade, to give it com- 
plexion.”— Wine and Spirit Adulterations. 


Champagne, from its high price, is a fruitful 
subject in the hands of British wine-makers. Most 
of the second-rate champagnes sold in this country 
are prepared from the juice of acid fruits—such as 
the gooseberry. A species of pear is now grown 
for the purpose, on a large scale, in Herefordshire. 
Many of the ingredients in the imitated champagne 
are of a highly deleterious character, indeed posi- 
tively dangerous; and, in some instances, produc- 
tive of sudden death. 

“ Such is the common adulteration by means of 
lead, which is practised to a great extent. It eon- 
sists of a solution of sugar of lead in water, with a 
small ailowance of alcohol. By adding a little 


| nitric acid, and then a little sulphurie acid: ‘to a 
| tumbler full of this quid (champagne), I have lately 


seen a deposit of sulphate of lead, in-the form of 
white flakes, filling one-third: of the glass "—Dr. 


will colour ahogshead of elaret. It is also suitable | Lee. 


Ts errant 4 
“To HinpER WINE FROM TuRNING.—® Puta 
pound of melted lead in fair water in your cad; 
pretty warm, and stop it closé.” 
‘To Sorren Gray, Wing. —‘‘ Put in a little 
vinegar wherein litharge has been well steeped, 


| and boil some honey to draw out the wax, and 


strain it through a cloth, and put a quart of it 
through a tierce of wine, and this will mend it.”— 
Secrets Belonging to the Mysteries of Vinters. 


_ “Yo Crear Muppy Winz.--Gypsum or alabaster 
is used to clear muddy wine, also fresh-slaked lime, 
and the size of a walnut of sugar of lead, with a 
tablespoonful of sal enixum, is put to forty gallons 
of muddy wine; and hence, as the sugar of lead 


| is decomposed and changed into an insoluble sul- 


phate of lead, which falls to the bottom, the practice 
is not so dangerous (!) as has been represented.”— 
Licensed Victualler’s Guide. 

But listen if it be not dangerous 

“ Wine merchants persuade themselves that the 
minute quantities of lead employed for this purpose 
are perfectly harmless ; but chemical analysis proves 
the contrary, and it must be pronounced as highly 
deleterious. Lead, in whatever state it is taken 
into the stomach, occasions terrible diseases ; and 
wine adulterated with the minutest quantity of it 
becomes a slow poison. The merchant or dealer 
who practises this dangerous sophistication adds the 
crime of murder to that of fraud, and deliberately 
scatters the seeds of disease and death among those 
who contribute to his emolument.”—Accum’s Culi- 
nary Poisons. 

M. Orfila, the celebrated chemist, states the effect 
of Jead, as used in wines, to be “a sweet, astringent 
and metallic taste, constriction of the throat, pain 
in the stomach, desire to vomit, or vomiting, fwiid 
eructations, hiccup, difficulty in respiration, thirst, 
cramps, coldness of limbs, convulsions, changes of 
feature, delirium.” To which Doctor Grindrod 
adds, ‘** death.” 

Doctor Ure, a high authority remarks on this 
subject :— 

* Oxides of lead, having the property of formitig 
with the acid of vinegar a salt of an agreeable taste, 
which does not alter the colour of the wine, and 
which, besides, has the advantage of stopping fe¥- 


‘mentation and putrefaetion, might be very well 


employed to remedy the acidity of wine, if lead aud 
all its preparations were not pernicious to health, as 
they occasion most terrible colics, and even death 
when taken internally. We cannot believe that any 
wine merchant, knowing the evil consequences of 
lead, should, for the sake of gain, employ it ‘or the 
purpose mentioned; but if there be any such per- 
sons, they must be considered as the poisoners and 
murderers. of the public.”— Chemical Dictionary— 
Article Wine. 

But we have just seen lead recommended in the 
Licensed Victualler’s Guide, and it is alleged by 
several authorities that nearly all the imitations of 


‘champagne, called by that name, and extensively in 
use in this country, contain it less or more. 


But 
lead is not the only deleterious ingredient-in -use. 
Arsenic, and even corrosive sublimate, are men- 
tioned. Professor Christison, of Edinburgh, relates 
a case in which arsenic was taken in champagne to 
the immediate danger of life. 


“The family of a baronet, in Roxburghshire, 
with several visitors, in all six persons, were taken 
severely ill, after partaking, during dinner, of cham- 
pagne. The symptoms were severe pains of the 
bowels, sickness, and vomiting, which continued 
until next morning. During the night all were 
affected with asense of heat in the stomach, throat, 
and mouth, and in the morning the lips became en- 
crusted, and the skin cracked and peeled off. For 
three or four days the whole party had a disinclina- 
tion to eat. The remains of a bottle of champagne, 
used on this occasion, were tested with sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. ‘Two ounces of the wine gave one 
grain and a quarter of the sulphuret of arsenic, cor- 
responding to one grain of the oxide of arsenic.”— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 23, 
page 67. : 

Factitious wines have the following articles 
added to them in the publican’s cellar, to give them 
flavour as they may require :—Bitter almonds, to 
givea nutty flavour; sweet-brier, orris-root, clary, 
cherry laurel water, and elder flowers, to form the 


“bouquet” of high-flavoured wines ; alum, to render 
‘meagre wines bright; Brazil wood, cake of pressed 
‘elderberries and bilberries, to render pale faint- 


coloured port of a deep rich purple colour ; oak saw- 
dust and the husks of filberts, to give additional 
astringency ; and the tineture of raisins, to flavour 
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Guide. 

To Propuce a CkustT ON THE BOTTLES FOR 
Agr.—Take a‘saturated solution of cream of tartar, 
‘coloured with Brazil wood or cocnineal ; also, stain 
the lower part of the corks to imitate the red colour 
of port, so that when drawn they may’ indicate the 
length. of time the wine. has been “bottled.— The 
Statistical Papers of the Financial: Reform Asso- 
craton. long oala.ostive ybbum wels.ct feow 


position,— Abridged “from Licensed” Victualler’s 


Te . *% 
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WricHina DEPARTMENT OF. THE .BANE, OF 
Encianp.—One of. the..most, interesting..and, as- 
‘tonishing departments within the whole.compass of 
the Bank of England is the weighing. department, 
in which, with the rapidity of thought, and a. pre- 
cision approaching to the hundredth part of a grain, 
the weight of the gold coins are determined. There 
are six weighing machines, kept working by the 


same agency which supplies all the mechanical- 


power in the Bank, and. three weighers. attend. to 
these. Rolls of sovereigns, or half-sovereigns, are 
placed in grooves, and are shaken, one ata time, b 
the motion of the machine, into the weights. 4 
they are of standard weights they are thrown by.the 
same mechanical intelligence into the box at the 
right-hand side of the person who watches the opera- 
tion ; if they have lost the hundredth part of a grain 
they are cast into a box on the left.. Those which 
stand the test are put into bags of one thousand 
sovereigns each, and those below par are cut by a 
machine, and sent back to the Mint. Between one 
and two thousand light sovereigns are thus daily 
sent out of circulation. The silver is put, up into 
bags each of one hundred pounds value, and the 
gold into bags of a thousand, and then these bagfuls 
of bullion are sent through a strongly guarded door, 
or rather window, into the treasury. -The treasury is 
a dark gloomy apartment, fitted up with iron presses, 
which are supplied with huge Jocks and bolts, and 
which are perfectly fire-proof. Gold, silver, and 
paper money ready for circulation, to the amount of 
twenty-two millions sterling, were.in the treasury 
when we visited it. One of the gentlemen in that 
department placed one thousand sovereigns in our 
hand, and at the same time pointed to seventy 
bags full of gold in the little recess which he had 
thrown open, making in all the modest sum of 
seventy thousand pounds. He placed notes. to the 
amount of half a million also upon our palm, whieh 
no doubt had its own sensations as the precious de- 
posit trembled on its top. ‘The heads of the depart- 
ments meet in the treasury every evening, and 
there all the accounts are balanced.—Hogq’s Weekly 
Instructor. 


Nocrurnat Lire. or AnIMALS.—Soon after eleven 
o’clock such a disturbance. began to be heard in the 
adjoining forest, that for the remainder of the night 
all sleep. was impossible. The wild cries of animals 
appeared to rage throughout the forest. . . . » 
If one asks the Indians why this inces- 
sant noise and, disturbance arises. on particular 
nights, they answer, with a smile, that ‘‘the ani- 
mals are rejoicing in the bright moonlight, and 
keeping the feast of the full moon.” To me it 
appeared that the scene had probably originated in 
some accidental combat, and that hence the dis- 
turbance had spread to other animals, and thus the 
noise had increased more and more. The jaguars 


pursue the pecaries and tapirs, and these, pressing | 


against each other in their flight, break through the 
interwoven lace-like shrubs, which impede their 
escape ; the apes, on the tops of the trees, being 
frightened by the crash, join their‘cries to those. of 
the larger animals; this arouses the tribes of birds, 
who build their nests in communities, and thus the 
whole animal world becomes in a state of commo- 
tion. Longer experience tanght me that it is by no 
means always the celebration .of the brightness of 
the moon which disturbs ,the repose of the woods ; 
we witnessed the same occurrence repeatedly, and 
found that the voices were loudest during violent 
falls of rain, or when, with loud peals of thunder, 
the-flashing lightning illuminated the deep recesses 
of the forest: * “Fhée-govd-natured Franciscan monk, 
who, ‘altiidugh “he Rad been suffering for, several 
months from feyer, accompanied us through the 
cataracts of Aturesand Mayflures to San Carlos, on 
the Rio Negro, and to the Brazilian boundary, used 
to say, when fearful on the closing in of night that 
there might be a thunder-storm, ‘‘ May heaven 
grant a quiet night, both to us and to the wild beasts 
of the forest !"—Humboldt’s Nocturnal Life of Ani- 
mals in the Primeval Forest. 


THE BUSHMEN OF THE CAPE, 


LAstry comes the “ Baroas;” that pigmy race, 
generally know to us as.“ Bushmen,”.or ‘ Bosjes- 
mans’—the Obiquas,. Sonquas, Mountain Banditt, 


or Buschies—so often alluded to in the olden records |, 


of the Cape. Their. identity, cannot possibly..be 
mistakén—the alleged aboriginal possessors of the 
soil—but who, among. all the surrounding, native 
tribes, have (since European acquaintance with this 
part of the world) been ever stigmatised as the 
‘t Pariahs” and outcasts of “‘ Hottentotism,” whose 
hand, like that of the descendants of Ishmael, , is 
still—and appears ever to have been—raised against 
every man, and every man’s hand ever was, and is 
still, raised in, self-defence against them,. Such 
were the relations this unfortunate but mischievous 
—and though diminutive, yet dangerous—race bore 
to the other Hottentot tribes, on the first arrival 
of Europeans at the Cape; and such it has, ever 
continued to be, in relation with every nation and 
class with whom, since then, they haye successively 
been brought into contact, .The Dutch Boer, the 
Griqua, the Bechuana, the Kaffir, all entertain the 
same dread.of, and aversion to, these dwarfish 
hordes; who, armed with their diminutive bows 
and poisoned arrows, recklessly plunder and de- 
vastate, without regard either to nation or colour, 
and are in their turn hunted down and destroyed, 
like beasts of prey, which in many respects they so 
nearly resemble.........Time, a knowledge of, and 
an occasional intercourse with, people more civilised 
than themselves, have made little change in the 
habits and disposition of this extraordinary race. 
The Bushman still continues unrelentingly to plun- 
der, and cruelly to destroy, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. His residence is still 


amongst inaccessible hills, in the rude cave or. cleft 


of the rock—on the level karroo, in the shallow 
burrow, scooped out with a stick, and_ sheltered 
with a frail mat. He still with deadly effect draws 
his dimimutive bow, and shoots his poisoned arrows 
against man and beast. Disdaining labour of any 
kind, he seizes whfen he can on the farmers’, herds 
and flocks, recklessly destroys what he cannot de- 


vour, wallows for consecutive days with vultures) 


and jackals, amidst the carcases of the slain; and 
when fully gorged to the throat, slumbers in Je- 
thargic stupor, like a wild beast, till aroused by 
hunger, he is compelled to wander forth again in 
quest of prey. When he cannot plunder cattle, he 
eagerly pursues the denizens of the waste, fasts in- 
differently on the lion or the hedgehog, and failing 
such dainty morsels, philosophically contents him- 
self with roots, bulbs, locusts, ants, pieces of hide 
steeped in water—or, as a last resource, he tightens 
his ‘‘ girdle of famine,” and as Pringle says: 

He lays him down, to sleep away, 

In languid trance, the weary day. 
Whether this precarious mode of existence may, or 
may not, have influenced the personal appearance 
and stature of the Bushmen, it is difficult to say.; 


but a more wretched-looking set of beings cannot’ 


easily be imagined. The average height of the 
men is considerably under five feet, that of the wo- 
men little exceeding four. Their shameless state 
of nearly complete nudity—their brutalised habits 
of voracity, filth, and cruelty of disposition—appear 
to place them completely on a level with the brute 
creation, while the ‘‘ clicking” tones of a: language 
composed. of the most unpronounceable and. dis- 
cordant noises, more resemble the jabbering, of apes 
than sounds uttered by human ae a oN ay | l. 
LE, EL. Napier’s Hacursions in Southern Africa. 


Porutar Mepictne.—During the siege of Breda, 
in 1625, the garrison was dreadfully afflicted with 
the scurvy. So useless was medical aid, and so 
desperate were the soldiers in consequence, that 
they resolved to give up the city to the enemy. 
This resolution came to the ears of the Prince of 
Orange : he immediately wrote addresses to the men, 
assuring them that he possessed remedies that were 
unknown to physicians, and that he would undertake 
their cure provided they continued in their duty. 
Together with these addresses; he sent to the physi- 
cians small phials of coloured water, which the patients 
were assured to be of immense price, but of unspeak- 
able virtue. Many, who declared that all former reme- 
dies had only made them worse, now recovered ina 
few days. A long and interesting account was drawn 
op by Vander Mye, one of the physicians, whose 
office was thus successfully usurped by the Princo 
of Orange. 
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port wine that has no juice of the grape in its com- ;' 


“HOUSES FOR -THE MIDDLE AND - 
|), ss POORER CLASSES: 


The Medical Times, upon: this important subject, 
says— Apa 
Nor is this by any. means so chimericala scheme 


.as. might be supposed: The very systemwe have 


hitherto adopted,. is one as. little economical to the 
landlord.as it is. beneficial to the tenant... The land- 
lord, to make the most of hisland, crowded his houses 
together; to build his houses cheap, he built them 
slight. .Consequently, he covered a: large tract of 
ground. with small cottages. But if he had built 
large. mansions instead: of cottages, houses of six 


stories instead .of houses of two, he would ‘have 


made as much profit as if he had had three times the 
ground. Luckily, however; he did not hit «pon 


this expedient; the-first great outlay deterréd him ; 
 had.it not been so he would have built houses which 
would ,have exaggerated toa gigantic. scale the 


nuisances of the humbler habitations which actually 
were erected. Had it been left to avaricious land- 
lords to build these tall tenements, we should have 
been, as some of the continental towns are; in a 
slight degree, ‘‘ cabined; cribbed, confined,” within 
dense barriers of stone and brick. hodiol 

What the landlord should have done for his’ own 
profit in the first instance, and would have done in 
the worst..way, Government should now do for the 
profit of the working class, and in the most judici- 
ous method. . For London, and, we believe for 
many of our large towns, there is no alternative. 
If Sanitary Reform is to be carried out, let us know 
the extent of the changes whichare really necessary. 
And these changes go to this extent. Vast portions 
of the worst parts of the town must be absolutely re- 
built ;. and rebuilt, not im. long narrow rows of 
cottages, but in large mansions; separated by inter- 
vals from, eachother, thoroughly drained and sup- 


_plied, with water from basement story, to garret, and 


inspected regularly by officers appointed by Govern- 
ment, who shall take care that perfect cleanliness is 
preserved. Some of the model lodging-houses may 
be taken as a type of these large buildings. : 

In this way, a population spread over an acre will 
be lodged in a house, which, built of six instead of 
two stories, will give to. every..one-more room than 
he has at present in one-third of the space. Two- 
thirds of the acre will. be left open, in order to insure 
a thorough circulation of air. These houses will be 
easily. drained, easily kept clean, and. easily. ven- 
tilated. ‘The great obstacle to their formation will 
be the original cost of the building. . The landlords 
can hardly be expected to undertake this, and maj 
anticipate some assistance from Government . To 
this they will be so far entitled, because the. Govern- 
ment, who have tacitly permitted the present nefari- 
ous system of running up small tenements, in-which 
poor people could not refuse to dwell, have been 
guilty parties to this oppressive and unjust system, 
and must perform their part in the wiser measures 
which are to atone for it. And it may be said, if the 
country is rich enough to build great houses. for 
paupers and criminals from one end of the land to 
the other, it is surely rich enough to assist its honest 
and hard-working poor to. obtain release from their. 
present, pestilential abodes. = 

One hundred such houses as we propose. would 
blot. out St. Giles’s, Ratcliffe Highway, White- 
chapel, and fifty other harbours of disease from the 
map of London. It would enable large spaces of 
ground to be opened which would admit air to the 
very heart of the City. Gradually as the scheme is 
worked out, and it cannot be done in a day, the 
poor quarters of London would disappear. It is by 
no means impossible, that the dwellings of our 
very poorest class migh vie with the mansions of 
the Aristocracy in Bape vane and aspect, or at least, 
in salubrity and consfort. 


Gorp.—As a proof of the accidéntal manner in 
which gold washings are discovered, we may men- 
tion those of the Ural. In these mountains, where 
iron and copper mines had long flourished, the only 
gold known was the seanty veins at Beresow, 
wrought with the most patient industry from 1748 
to 1824 by German miners, with a yearly produce 
of Jess than nineteen thousand pounds. “In 1824 
rich gold sands were found all round these mines, pro- 
ducing annually forty times as much, or from seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to nine hundred 
thousand pounds. ‘The same thing has since hap 
pened in the Altai, and, according to reports, in the 
spring of this year (1849) in Norway, not far from 
RK onecbare and Falun 
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NEW BOOKS. _ 


The Pillars of Hercules. By D. Unquuarr, 
Esq., M.P. 9 Wo . 4 * vt 
Tins work, treating as it does on, the gorgeous 
East, with all its faseinations and associations, will 
be read with pleasure. The’ style is correct and 
graphic. We append a short descriptive sketch of 
Morocco: PARE! nari 


“Among the. renegades are to be, found the 
scourings from, all regions of the earth ; Spain, 
France, Russia, Belgium, Prussia; Turkey, Tartary, 
Egypt, and the whole. coast: of Africa. . Nigritia 
and Central Africa may be added to the.list ; as the 
slaves may rather be considered outcasts who. find 
a, home, than free men.reduced to, servitude. . Poles 
they have here in Africa;,it, is. true;, but as. ‘ con- 
dottiert’ only. There are representatives of every 
race, and records,of every conspiracy and rebellion. 
They number four hundred in the camp, and two 
thousand, throughout. Morocco... The police is so 
Strict, that it is impossible that.one. of them, should 
ever return, Dante might here have got the sug- 
gestion for his inscription over the gates of hell. 

“There were formerly a great many emigrants 
from Algiers. They have'died and wasted away : 
asthe French colonization has advanced, they have 
retreated before it; they have preferred abandoning 
the graves of their fathers, their homes, their sub- 
stance, their friends, to living where the Fih 
ruled.” yu) : a 

“On the 5th of December, being Friday, the 
Sultan rode a white horse. When hé ¢ame in sight, 
there was a general exclamation from those on the 
roofs. ‘A’ white horse!’ They all turned round 
and smiled, and beckoned to éach other, and general 
joy seemed to be diffased. The Sultan'rides a white 

orse! The colour of the horse denotes the humour 
of the prince; white being, of course, that of joy 
and gladness, and the other shades accordingly 
Muley Ismael distinguished thus ;—when he rode a 
red horse, he hada lance or sabre; when he rode a 
black one, a musket and gunpowder. In the Ara- 
bian Nights there is something like this, in com- 
menting on which Mr. Lané mentions (and I can 
also confirm), that the Turks signify anger against 
any class of their tributaries by issuing the Ha- 
rutch papers of a red colour, and adds, ‘ To exhibit 
the strikmg and dramatic spectacle described by 
our author may, I conceive, be more effective than. 
any words could be.’ In this way the black flag of 
the pirate has been selected, and the red flag of the 
rover. Next to the flag the war-horse is the shield 
for this blazon. Thus we have in the Revelation 
the pale horse of death. The idea is béautifully 

araphrased in : sentence of the old Chevalier 
Patian Phillips. ‘The pale horse of death, and 
the red of destruction, rode up to their bridles in 
blood.’ ee ee ; 

“The Sultan wore a green bournous with the 
hood up. A man on each side fanned him. This 
hooded people had thrown back the capes of their 
sulams and the folds of the haik from off. their 
heads, so that the aspect of the crowd was suddenly 
changed, and the universal white was now consi- 
derably mingled with red and blue. 


_' T was much gratified at seeing, even froma 
distance, the chief of this singular empire, the 
manner of his march, and the greeting of his people, 
which is by bending down and raising up the 
body, and continuing to do so until he has passed. 

* * % % % % 


‘The afternoon was spent in. receiving visitors, 
among whom was the admiral of Salee in a gorgeous 
Algerine costume. He is also captain of the port 
and pilot, and the representative of the first family 
of the empire, Muley Idris, its first founder, who 
is also one of the chief wing saints. Four of this 
family are bound to compliment the Emperor on 
the Bairam ; they had come for that purpose, carry- 
ing with them the offerings of the capital. Two 
of these accompanied the saint, and presented the 
strongest contrast that could be imagined with the 
fanatics from whose balls and daggers we had just 
before escaped. They were affable, curious, facile, 
and lively ; they had never seen the sea before, and 
admired it like children. They explained their visit 
by saying they wanted to know what a Christian 
was like, never having seen one. When I told 
theni about Leo Africanus and El Edressi, the geo- 
graphers who on the fall of the dynasty had taken 
refuge in Sicily, where his history was written,‘they 


were exceedingly delighted. They invited me to 
Fez; and when I’spoke of the difficulties of a 
Christian. going there, they declared they would 
answer for me with their heads. They. spend to- 
morrow in attendance on the Sultan ; the day fol- 
lowing they are to repeat their visit here. 

‘“‘T must not omit another ‘important personage, 
no lessi than the Sultan’s buffoon: this, indeed,. is 
the third visit I haye received from him, and each 
time he has carried away two or three bottles under 
his girdle, besides one in his sack. He has a good 
voice, and a wonderful’ stock of strange songs, and 
is. an admirable mimic,. I have, heard, him mingle 
together the muezzin chant, from the minaret, with 
thé cries of a European vessel getting under weigh. 
He is a compound of the zany, mimic, minion, bard, 
and baechanal. hay ol fi <8) 

‘“‘ The strangeness of this people, instead of wear- 
ing off, increases with acquaintance—so much ease 
and facility at one moment, is followed by unex- 
pected and unaccountable difficulties: The dramatic, 
not the speculative man, is strong in them. . What 
can be more surprising, at this moment, than their 
total forgetfulness of the existence of France ; how 
would it shock’ the pride of the victor to find that 
the defeated have already forgotten Isly and Moga- 
dore!, When I saw. to-day the dense mass of the 
tens of thousands tranquilly performing their Bai- 
ram, I thought of the Greeks celebrating their 
Opus games — ia hae at icc ay eee 


“ The Jews of Barbary look down upon. the Jews 
of Christendom, whom they call Ers Edom. A 
rabbi, referring to the conversion of the rich, said, 
‘We have only to undergo the temptations of po- 
verty and, danger—they have to endure those of 
ease and wealth.’ ele 

“They fax themselves for the Holy Land to the 
amount of one half theirtax to the Moorish Govern- 
ment. I saw one of the collectors from Jerusalem, 
who told me that their people in Morocco amounted 
to one million. 

‘“ Thé Jews are the only portion of the people not, 
therefore, subject to the haratch, or poll-tax ; they 
do not pay tt. This fact entirely confirms what I 
have said respecting the original conquest. The tax 
now paid by the Jews is of modern introduction ; 
formerly, they. presented to the Sovereign a golden 
hen with twelve chickens in. enamelled work, and 
this was their quit-rent At Tunis and Tripoli they 
do so still. The vexations to which they are sub- 
ject are of this nature :—A son of the Sultan being 
resident here, and for atime really the governor, 
sent to them a young lion to keep, directing that a 
certain quantity of meat should be given him daily, 
and fixing four hundred dollars as his weir geldt in 
case of death. The Jews supplied him so plenti- 
fully that he died of indigestion. The Prince then 
sent a hyena, fixing six pounds of beef, ‘ besides the 
bones,’ as his daily allowance, and settling his head- 
money at one thousand dollars; the Jews began 
again by giving him ten pounds, ‘besides the 
bones.’ The Prince was, however, soon after dis- 
graced and imprisoned, and the Jews since then 
have led a quiet. life. 

“They are subject to blows from any one and 
every one, and the occasion is afforded by every 
holy place, where the shoes have to be taken off. 
Still, I. have not remarked that they suffer much. 
Up to. the present time, I have not seen a Jew 
beaten or insulted, and I have witnessed on several 
oceasions their reception by Moors of the first rank, 
in which it would have been impossible, but for the 
dress, to. have known the difference. Besides, the 
Moors are not proficients in the art of ‘ self-defence,’ 
and could not plant a blow if they set about it. 

“At a Jewish marriage I was standing beside 
the bridegroom when the bride entered: as she 
crossed the threshold, he stooped down and slipped 
off his shoe, and struck her with the heel on the 
nape of the neck. I at once saw the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Scripture, respecting the trans- 
fer of the shoe to another, in case the brother-in-law 
did not exercise his privilege. 

‘¢ The slipper in the Hast being talsen off in-doors, 
or if not, left outside the apartment, is placed at the 
edge of the smiall carpets upon which you sit, and 
is at hand to administer correction, and is here used 
in sign of the obedience of the wife, and of the su- 
premacy of the husband. The Highland custom is 
to strike, for ‘good luck,’ as they say, the bride 
with an old slipper. Luattle do they suspect the 
meaning implied. The regalia of Morocco is en- 
riched with a pair of embroidered slippers, which 
are, or used to be, carried before the Sultan, as 
amongst us the sceptre or sword of state, 


de i 
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Ancient Law.—The following will be read with 
interest as expounding the ancient law of England on 
Slavery :—Holt was the first to lay down the doc- 
trine, which was afterwards fully established in the 
case of Somersett, the Negro, that the status of 
Slavery cannot exist'in’ England, and that as soon 
as a slave breathes the air of England he is free. 
The question originally arose before him in a yery 
technical shape. In point of fact, a slave had been 
sold in Virginia, where slavery was allowed by law; 
and, an action being brought in the Court of Queei’s 
Bench for the price, the declaration stated that ‘‘ ihe 
defendant was indebted to the plaintiff, in the parish 
of St. Mary-le-bow, in the ward of Cheap, in the 
city of London, fora Negro slave, there sold and 
delivered,”—allegations of time and place in. such 
proceedings being generally immaterial. But on 
this occasion, after a verdict for the plaintiff, there 
was a motion in arrest of judgment because the 
contract in respect of which the supposed debt 
arose was illegal, Holt, C. J.—‘‘ As soon asa 
Negro comes into England he is free; one may be 
a villain in England, but not a slave. The action 
would have been maintainable if the sale had been 
alleged to be in Virginia, and that by the law of the 
country slaves are saleable there.” Judgment 
arrested. Subsequently, an action of troyer was 
brought in the Court of Queen’s Bench to recover 
the value of a Negro, alleged’to be the property of 
the plaintiff, and to have. been unlawfully detained 
by the defendant. The plaintiff's counsel relied 
upon a decision of the Court of Common Pleas, 
“that trover will lie for a Negro because Negroes 
are heathens; and therefore a man may have pro- 
perty in them, and, without averment, notice may 
be taken judicially that Negroes are heathens,” 
But per Holt, C. J.—“ Trover does not lie for a 
Black man more thanfor a White. By the common 
law no.man could have a property in another man, 
except in special cases, as in a, villain, or a captive 
taken in war; but in England there is no such 
thing as. a slave, and a human being never was con- 
sidered a chattel to be sold for a price, and, when 
wrongfully seized, to have a value put upon him in 
damages by a jury, like an ox or an ass.”—Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Chief Justices of England. 

Moonuicur Dance in SpArn.—Our ramble ter- 
minated in the Alameda—that focus of mirth, love 
making, and intrigue, of flashing eyes and graceful 
forms, of nimble tongues, rattling fans, and cava- 
liers. ‘haciendo la rueda del pavo”—the resort of 
well clad poverty, and stomachs pinched to purchase 
a ‘‘capa azul.” Though small, this al-fresco. place 
of assembly was superior to the general run of 
alamedas in the provincial towns. In the centre 
stood ranks of.mulberry-trees, beneath whose shade 
its frequenters walked, while the sides were garnished 
with benches of stone for the on-looks andthe seniors 
of the place. As the light began to decline, groups 
strolled in from its various avenues, and congregated 
in the centre walk, the feminine portion fanning 
themselves industriously, and. exclaiming occasion- 
ally, “Jesus! que calor!” while their masculine 
friends were puffing forth volumes of smoke, and 
anathematising the heat in a stronger language. 
Then, at some understood signal, the whole party 
put themselves in motion, and slowly paced up and 
down within the limits consecrated by usage to the 
evening paseo. By-and-by the moon rose, and 
shone serenely upon the light-hearted throng, wiv 
presently proceeded to turn its clear light to good 
account. A guitar and violin struck wp under thie 
shadow of a trée ; in a trice partners were selected, 
and forthwith a dozen couples commenced dancing 
to the monotonous. music, with due. gravity. In 


| Britain a quadrille is generally a solenin affair, but 


here it is far worse ; not because the performers feel 
ill at ease during their saltatory exhibition, but 
from the cireumstance that the variety of difficult 
passages and. shakes to which they condemn their 
lower members is such as can only be executed by 
means of much agility and the utmost concentration 
of their faculties to that one purpose. Hence, no 
dancers upon the tight-rope can look more thought- 
ful and anxious than those in Spanish ball-rooms 
when a quadrille is in progress.—Jurray’s Cities 
and Wilds of Andalucia. ; 

“Paper,” says Sir Henry Parnell, “carries the 
productions of the human mind over the whole 
world, and may be truly called the raw material of 
every kind of science and art, and of all social im- 
provements.” ‘The tax upon this “‘raw material of 
science and art” was first imposed by an act of 
Queen Anne, which recites as a reason for it, ‘‘ the 
necessity of raising large supplies of money to carry 
on the war.” 
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IMAGINATION.: 


Amonc the many popular outcries that have from 
time to time seemed most practical and pleasing to 
unreflecting folks, none has had, or still has, a 
greater attraction than that against Imagination. 
There are many good, easy-going, well-to-do people 
in the world, who set up that word Imagination 
as the bugbear of their imaginations ; and to them 
it is a comprehensive expression of everything that 
1s reprehensible ; and, as a great civic authority has 
it, something that ought to be “‘ put down!” These 
are the wise men who would set up their standard 
of what human nature ought to be, in contradiction 
to what its Divine Author has made it. Perhaps it 
never struck these matter-of-fact geniuses that this 
faculty of Imagination, which comes with such ter- 
rors ‘‘ betwixt the wind and their gentility,” has 
been by the All-wise and beneficent Creator of Hea- 
ven and Earth bestowed upon man in his wisdom. 
Perhaps, too, it never struck them, in the profundity 
of their faint sagacity, that it was only by a weak 
exercise of the very faculty they decried that they 
gave themselves so many moral nightmares upon 
the subject. But no—the word has been set up as a 
butt, against which the leaden shafts of dull brains 
may be levelled; and those upon whom the world 
has smiled, and who verify the couplet, and 

“ Bat and drink, and sleep—what then ?— 
They eat and drink, and sleep again !” 
are peculiarly horrified at Imagination. With them 
it is the genius of all changes—the very distress of 
activity—the harliquinade of the feelings—the 
Will-o’ the-whisp\which, with a thousand false lights, 
tempts composed, quiet people into quagmires. 
“Down with Imagination!” say they. ‘ Peace and 
quietness for ever! As our forefathers did so will 
we do! Let us have fact, tangible fact, to go upon! 
Imagination invades the respectability of comforts ; 
it disturbs old cherished notions; questions vested 
interests ; fills the brain with visionary thoughts of 
‘what might be, instead of occupying it wholly with 
what is. It specially lights up the eye of youth 
with false fire. Down with it! We'll none of it!” 

Indeed, gentlemen! so you would make war upon 
Imagination? You would put down that faculty 
and make the great world barren ; and, with an im- 
pious struggle against Heaven, you would strive to 
stifle the manifestation of what ct has said shall be. 
Look up, scoffer of the gentle and joy-giving power 
of fancy! look up to yon glorious sun, which with 
the millionth of a ray blinds you, and sends you 
staggering back to the gaze of more cold and mortal 
things with the spectre of its prismatic beauty 
dazzling your perceptions! Look up at yon blue 
arch studded with countless worlds, lending their 
little light to the vastness of eternal space, and in 
their tiny lustre shaking the soul as it strives in 
vain to grasp the infinity of creation! Look at such 
objects; and when you can quench yon sun, and 
shrivel up its bright beams—when you can put out 
yon twinkling worlds in the blue ether, and shatter 
the intelligence that formed them—you may then, 
as another task, turn to the living, breathing atoms 
around you, and say—“ Imagination shall be no 
more |” 

We hear, in ordinary mundane affairs, of “ great 
facts ;” and we tell those who would cry down the 


Imagination lends the light, and the joy, and the 
warmth of its Heavenly origin to the moral world, 
which, without it, would be but a poor, shuffling 
thing, creeping through nature to eternity. It is 
by the exercise of this faculty of Imagination that 
we paint the future in gorgeous tints, and learn to 
bear with the present in the thought that we have 
such a bright heritage in store for us. Itis by the 
Imagination that we strip the every-day world of 
much of its sad monotony, and crude selfishness, and 
make it seem not so like a prison to the soul. It is 
to men of Imagination that we owe all that is great, 
glorious, and enchanting in art, in literature, ay, 
and in science; for although the truths of science 
are facts, and not fancies, yet Imagination lit the 
eye of the midnight student, and the light of that 
faculty showed him the way to those truths, which 
else had remained for ever hidden in the laboratory 
of nature. It is the nature of Imagination that it 
does lift us upon its quivering, gorgeous pinion, out 
of the present, to lap us in the Elysium of the un- 
real. To that faculty do we owe all our most re. 
fined, and truly blameless pleasures ; and inasmuch 
as the human mind is so constituted, that the pur- 


suit of glittering objects of toil and contention is 


far more delightful than possession, so are the un- 
tangible riches of the fancy dear and pleasant ob- 
jects ; for we see them glittering in the dim distance? 
and we can invest them with what sunny hue we 
will, nor fear that they will ever fade into dull 
realities. 


Imagination is the faculty that lifts the serf to the 
level of the emperor—that turns the hevel toa palace 
—that changes the beggar’s rags to the purple and 
gold of pampered pride—that spreads rich banquets 
to the shivering poor ; and, above all, Imagination 
is the faculty that alone can paint that home above 
the stars, in which all that is great and exquisite 
shall no longer be a dream. 

But, now, having said thus much of Imagination 
—having asserted its existence as a faculty of the 
mind—as a pervading principle of intellectuality, 
which may not be crushed, extinguished, or put 
down, we would guard our readers against supposing 
that we are indiscriminate worshippers of that 
faculty, and that we would recommend its excessive 
cultivation under all circumstances and conditions of 
life. Imagination may be led and educated as any 
other mental power may be ; and there is the great 
mistake that they who decoy imagination make. 
They all the while mean the abuse of Imagination. 
But we tell them that Imagination 7s, and it will 
manifest itself. If fair flowers, and sweet odorous 
plants be not cultivated in the mind, weeds will 
spring up from the rich soil, and ‘‘ Things rank and 
gross in nature will possess it merely.” It is not 
with Imagination as with wine—you may put down 
wine, because it is a creation of man ; but you can- 
not put down Imagination, for it is a creation of 
Heaven. Hence then, the faculty should be culti- 
vated, not condemned, Banish the outcry against 
Imagination, and educate the feeling so that it shall 
find its satisfaction in the joy and the gentleness of 
happy Imaginations, and not in the wild libertinism 
of disordered fancies. 
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SCIENCE AND ART, 


ELectric TELEGRAPH BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
EEneuAnp —The concession, signed by Louis Napo- 


brightest and most unearthly of our faculties, that | Jeon and the Minister of the Interior, M. Dufaure, 


Imagination is a great fact. As the sun lends light, 
and joy, aud warmth to the terrestrial world, so 


granting to Messrs. J. Brett, Toché & Co. the 
right to establish an electric telegraph line between 
France and England, by a submarine communica- 
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| tion across the Channel, arrived in town on Monday. 


—_ 


The company propose to establish, by means of the 
electric telegraph, an instant communication between 
the two countries. The patentee guarantees that 
this telegraph shall, 4 the aid of asingle wire, and 
of two persons only (the one stationed in France and 
the other in England) be capable of printing, in 
clear Roman type, on paper, one hundred messages, 
of fifteen words each, including addresses and sig- 
natures, all ready for delivery, in one hundred conse- 
cutive minutes.—Standard. , 

THe New Parace at WersrminsTER. — We 
made a careful inspection the other day of the 
new House of Commons in Mr. Barry’s new Houses 
of Parliament. It isa noble room, sixty-two feet 
broad by forty-five long, and forty-five high,—as 
small as is possible for the requirements of the 
house. Compared with the House of Lords, it is 
almost quaker-like in its decorations. The lights 
are from windows at the sides, that rise from about 
the middle of the wall to within a foot of the 
ceiling. At either end there are three noble arches 
filled with perpendicular tracery, to correspond with 
the windows. The walls are panelled with oak two- 
thirds up; carved with the well-known linen pat- 
tern, and on certain tiers surmounted with rows of 
shields for armorial bearings. The galleries for 
members, reporters, and strangers, give boldness 
and effect to the whole composition. The Speaker’s 
chair is at the north end, near his own apartments. 
The windows are filled at present with plain glass ; 
but it is the interition of the architect to introduce 
a stained glass of a very age character, in 
order to subdue the oppressive glare of light that 
floods the building from the plain glass of such 
noble windows. Itis impossible to burn the house 
down :—you might set fire to it and destroy the 
whole of the furniture and fittings, but the flooring 
and walls and even the roof, we believe, would re- 
main intact and fit to receive another assembly with 
no other aid than that of the upholsterer. It is said 
that the building will be found to answer one of 
the first requirements of such a structure—that of 
allowing the voice to be heard distinctly throughout. 
The house might be made ready for the reception 
of members in a very short time. 

A Discovery oF Imporrance TO ARCHZOLO- 
Gists has just been made near the village of Ormoy 
(Oise). A piece of land covered with large rocks 
of hard stone was purchased by Renaud Renard, 
who set men to work to break them for sale. After 
blowing up several small ones, he began to attack 
the largest, in doing which he discovered behind it 
the entrance to a solid-constructed vault, in the 
centre of which were two skeletons, completely 
dressed in bronze armour, with a conical helmet, 
round buckler, ornamented in the centre with a 
knob inerusted with gold, and a belt formed of 

jlates incrusted with silver. The quivers and 
ances, which were in bronze, were intact. Near 
the stone which served as the pillow for the skele- 
tons were found six large vases made of very thick 
black earth, ornamented with mythological figures 
painted in white and light blue. The largest of 
the vases were forty-five centimetres in height 
(about eighteen inches English). In the smallest 
was found a leaf of very thin gold, about ten cen- 
timetres long, on which is traced an inscription of 
one hundred and fifty small characters, exactly re- 
sembling those on Celtiberian medals, and in others 
were found five small beetles, one in stone and the 
rest ina kind of blue earthenware, and all having 
a wild boar engraved on them. The walls of the 
tomb bore traces of painting representing warriors 
on horseback and on foot, and a banquet, and on the 
roof the disk of the sun with large wings. A rich 
gentleman at Crepy has offered a considerable sum 
to M. Renaud Renard for the articles discovered, 
but the latter has refused it, intending to present 
them to the museums of Paris and of Amiens. 


Ne 


Casu Prospects.—According to returns which 
have been prepared, exhibiting the amount of specie 
and bullion which have been imported from foreign 
countries during the six months ending the 31st_of 
December, 1849, by the various lines of Royal Mail 
tsteamers arriving at Southampton, it appears that 
qhe West India steamers, during the six months in 
suestion, have brought to Southampton gold and 
ilver in bars, dust, and coin, to the enormous value 
of twelve million, six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand, seven hundred and five dollars, or two milion, 
five hundred and thirty-five thousand, one hundred 

' ud forty-one pounds sterling. 
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A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MAJOR BROOKE PROPOSES SOMETHING PERILOUS 
TO JOE, AND UNEXPECTEDLY INTRODUCES HIM 
TO A FAMILY SECRET. 


Jor Cato kept his appointment with the Major. 
This doubtful but audacious personage was now the 
only person from whom Joe could receive the sweet 
words of consolation ; and although the Major’s asser- 
tion that he would pull him through the business, 
was unbacked by any description of the mode by 
which the process was to be effected, yet Joe listened 
with favour to the remark, and felt like a man who, 
with some disease of uneasy perseverance had con- 
sulted the regular faculty, and been told of a process 
of cure distasteful to him, and then listened greedily 
to the Charlatanism of the first quack he met. 

And so Joe shuffled again to the coffee-shop, to 
keep his appointment with the Son of Mars. 

The Major was looking dreamy and congested 
about the eyes. Indeed, that gifted and extraordi- 
nary soldier was wont to sleep away his time in a 
dull corner of that frouzy, steamy region for the 
whole day, when he and fortune, as he said, ‘“ did 
not hit it exactly crunch ;” and then any one who ad- 
ventured into the recesses of the coffee-room, might, 
without the smallest ceremony, have secured an 
interview. 

Joe touched him lightly upon the arm. The 
Major looked up on the moment. 

‘* Ah, my boy, how do? How do? Punctuality, 
asthe Duke said at Badajoz, when a cannon-ball 
knocked off General Blair’s spectacles—‘‘ Punctu- 
ality is a virtue.” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Joe. ‘‘No doubt of it. 
Here Iam, Major, and my mind has been full of all 
you said to me last evening—I mean about the pul- 
ling me through, you know, and about my being 
happy yet, you know.” 

“Good,” said the Major, ‘ decidedly good. I 
have been thinking a vast deal about crunch! and 
between you and me and a twenty-four-pounder, my 
good friend, I have come to a conclusion.” 

‘“* Really!” said Joe, ‘* When the heart of a Joe 
is depressed with care, the gloom is dispelled when 
a Major appears.” ‘ 

‘* Precisely. Now my dear fellow, tell me in con- 
fidence, what you had as you came along ?” 

“ Had as I came along ?” 

“Yes. Speak, and illuminate your friend. I 
mean, what you had in the imbibing line?” . 

‘Oh, nothing. Of Jate, I have rather forsaken 
the flowing bowl.” 

‘Then it is time you had something. Mary, my 
love, upon my reputation you are a fascinating 
creature. Brandy-and-water fortwo, withthe chill off 
decidedly H. S. and S., you understand ; and this dis- 
tinguished individual, who isa nobleman in disguise, 
and comes here solely on your account, will pay the 
pecuniary insult—crunch !” 

‘Oh yes,” said Joe, producing half-a-crown, 
which he recollected was the coin in demand upon 
the last occasion, “ oh yes, with great pleasure.” 

Mary did not deign to make the least reply to the 
compliments of the Major. She had lived too long 
in an atmosphere of compliments and chiccosey, to 
think anything of either ; and the brandy-and-water 
was brought in a very business-like way. 

‘‘ Drink,” said the Major, ‘‘‘ Drink deep,’ as 
Fore says.—Upon my reputation, this is the right 
thing. 

«But what do you mean by H.S.S.?” said Joe. 

“Hot, strong, and stiff, my boy. That’s the way 
I like my brandy-and-water ; and, by-the-by, that 
puts me in mind of what the Duke said, and did, 

one day. You must know, crash! my friend, Cato, 
that it was the day of the Waterloo Banquet, at 
Apsley-House : and the general inquiry—eh ? do 

ou see the pun General ?—crunch !—the general 
inquiry was for Brook. ‘ Where’s Brook?’ said one. 
‘Where is the Major?’ said another. Well, the 
Duke, sir, looked vexed, for the fact is, I had pro- 
mised to be there. ‘ But, Anglesea,’ he said, ‘ did 
Brooke ‘say he would come upon his reputation ?’ 

‘No,’ said the Duke, ‘he only said, come he would; 
but I heard nothing about his reputation.’” 

_. “ How singular,” said Joe. 

~ “¢Then it’s doubtful,’ said Hardinge; ‘and it’s a 
shocking thing to sit down to table without Brook.’ 
Well, upon this, what do you think the Duke 


said, sir—the iron Duke? What do you think he 
said 2?” 

Joe looked up at the ceiling, and all round the 
coffee-room, and at the clock, and at the little fire- 
grate, and then at the Major ; but nowhere did 
he receive the slightest hint of what the Duke had 
said i 
FY oy give it up?” said the Major. 

“Yes,” said Joe. ‘I can’t think what he could 
say.” 

‘¢ * Never mind,’ said the Duke. ‘ We may dine 
without Brooke ; but he may drop in to coffee !’ 

Joe looked at the Major, and the Major looked 
at Joe; and then they both raised their glasses si- 
multaneously, and drank. 

‘“Crunch !” said the Major, “ what do you think 


| of that?” 


“T hardly know what to think,” said Joe. 

_ “But wasn’t it like the man? Wasn’t it charac- 
teristic 2” 

* Oh, uncommon.” 

‘“‘ [ knew you would say so, Mr. Cato. Youare 
@ man who can appreciate a—Crunch—crash! 
There goes thespoon out of my glass. Thank you 
—thank you—sorry totrouble you. Do you know 
it’s a little peculiarity of mine, that I don’t fancy 
anything mixed, and hot is the thing, unless there 
is a spoon in the glass; and the poor Duke of York, 
whois dead and uncommonly gone, used to say— 
‘Give Brooke his spoon, and he will do anything. 
Give Brooke his spoon.’ Ha! Crash, smash! if it 
don’t bring the sympathetic tear from the soldier’s 
eye, to think of how the Duke of York and I were 
like two brothers—twins. I’m a brute—Crunch !” 

“The soldier turned aside his head, and wiped 
away a tear!” said Joe. 

“Precisely, my friend. Precisely. But now 
to business. I have been thinking that— Crash, 
smash—— !” ; 

“ Yes?” said Joe. 

‘* You and I might make a good thing out of 
this affair of the deeds. I will manage Mist, for I 
am not afraid of him in the street. No. Give Brooke 
his policeman —I mean the open air about him—and 
he is the match for anybody. J say, I will manage 
Mist. Of course, sir, he wanted those deeds for 
something, and it would damage that something for 
any fuss to be made about them. He won’t denounce 
you to the Vanns—Crash—no !—so you see I will 
make him pay for keeping the secret. Then you 
will let Vann know that you know the other secret 
about this little girl, Rushton’s tin, you understand ; 
and get what you can out of him on that score ; 
and every night, you and I will meet here over our 
social glass, and divide what you get out of Vann, 
and what I get from Mist I will bank in our joint 
names—Crunch !” ' 

‘¢ Oh, dear, I couldn’t do it,” said Joe. 

“ Not do it?” 

“ No. Do you think I could go into Vann’s 
private room, and say, ‘Pay me for taking your 
deeds?’ Oh, dear, no. Ina box of the stone jug 
he’d have me.” 

‘“ Bother! You don’t comprehend, my dear fel- 
low. I don’t want you to tell him any such thing ; 
I only want you delicately to hint that you know 
he has got the girl’s money, and that you will tell, 
unless he comes down with the dust, You under- 
stand—crash, smash!—my friend? Pluck up a 
heart. Did you never hear of the Duke’s cele- 
brated speech at Waterloo, of ‘ Up, Brooke, and at 
Jem ?? ” 

‘¢ Oh, dear, yes--I have heard something of the 
sort.” 

‘Of course you have. But hark you, Joseph, 
my good friend. You must not be afraid of Mist. 
He will talk big, and look big, and bounce and fuss 
like a thirty-inch shell; but he won't go off. 
Crash !--No !” 

‘¢ Oh, indeed !” 

“No. Isay he won’t go off. 
and we will divide the profits. Do you take?” 

“J think Ido. But I—rather shake a little. If 
I had you always with me, perhaps I might be able 
to do a good deal; but when I am all alone, ’'m 
afraid I shouldn’t be able.” : 

‘‘Qh yes, you would. Let me think. If any 
difficulty should arise, you shall know where to 
come crash upon me. This is not—(here the Major 
glanced round the coffee-room)—just the sort of 
place to come to on such business as we are on. 
Mist knows this place, and you can’t make sure of a 
moment when he may pop his head in,” 

“Good gracious!” cried Joe, looking nervously 
over his shoulder towards the door. ‘ You don’t 
say so? Let’s go somewhere else {” 


Tt is a safe game, | 


The Major placed his martial finger upon his 
august nose for a few seconds, and seemed to be in 
geen thought ; then, with two or three little nods, he 
spoke. 

““My friend, I will take you home. Itis true 
that a short time since Mrs. Major B. and I hada 
few words about her marriage settlements, and since 
then I have not put in an appearance at the domestic 
hearth—crunch! But I will take you there, and if 
anything takes place that you want me, that will be 
where you will find me, orhere where lam. Crash 
—smash! Do you take?” 

‘“* Yes, it will be much better,” saidJoe. ‘I will 
think about that matter of speaking to Vann. I— 
don’t seem quite yet to be able to say ‘ yes’ to that.” 

‘‘Bah! My good sir, you will do it, I tell you. 
All you have to do is to walk slash smash into his 
room, and the worst of it is over then at once. But 
come—it’s past ten: we will now, my good sir, pro- 
ceed to my town residence, and no doubt Mrs. Major 
B, will be delighted to see you—crunch!” 


Joe was willing enough to leave the Coffee-house, 
for from the moment that the Major had informed 
him that Mr. Mist was in the habit of looking in 
there at unawares, he, Joe, had scarcely been able 
to keep his seat, from a nervous apprehension that. 
one of those visits might singularly inappropriately 
take place at that very time. It was, therefore, with 
considerable alacrity that he rose and followed the 
Major to the door of the Coffee-house, and then into 
the roar and bustle of the Strand. 


The potations of Joe and the Major upon this 
occasion had not been so deep as to produce the 
slightest effect upon the brains of the man’ of war, 
and even Joe could stand that one glass tolerably, 
so that they might be considered as none the worse 
just then for the something strong. The fact was, 


| that the Major’s thought of going to his deserted 


wife was not a new one; for since fortune had not 
chosen to pick cards for him, or to interfere 
with the way in which dice chose to gravitate, he 
had found the loss of that meek, humble, and suffer - 
ing slave of the attic to whom he had been so brutal. 

The fifty pounds that the fears of Vann had fur- 
nished the Major with had looked like an inexhaus- 
tible fund, and therefore was it that he had s0 
roughly shaken off that poor, shivering piece of 
humanity, who, with all her feminine impulses and 
feelings, had clung to him even in the shape of that 
bloated piece of rascality and villany. But it was 
convenient to seek the poor attic again, and he 
prepared to do so without a blush or a compunction 
for the past. 

As he and Joe walked up Southampton Street, he 
thought that it would be as well to prepare Joe just 
a little for the sort of town establishment to which 
he was about to be introduced. 

“My dear sir, when you look at me, you look 
upon a man who has his peculiar tastes and habits — 
crash! One’of them is an odd love of attics. Yes, 
I doat on attics.” 

‘* How odd,” said Joe. 

‘“Notat all. It is in an attic that you escape the 
noisy tread of every one over head. It is in an 
attic that you catch the first light of the morning, 
and it is in an attic that the early sparrow sings to 
ae his Sparrow’s Petition on the coping-stone. 

y dear sir, it is only in an attic in London that 
you can feel at home; and at its window you can 
smoke the cigar of reflection, and feel that you are 
far above most sublunary things—crunch |!” 

‘6 You live in an attic, then?” said Joe. 

““ Crash! yes. Good again. My friend, you 
have a genius. And in addition to what I‘have said 
of an attic, allow me to remark, that it is only in an 
attic that you can feel the tenderness of woman’s 
nature, as she purchases the worsted of domesticity, 
and darns the stockings of every day life.—Crash !” 

The Major paused before his old residence in 
Maiden Lane, and getting backward until he reached 
the opposite side of the way, he looked up to his 
attic window. It looked cold and dark. 


“Hem!” hesaid. ‘Crunch! She is sitting in 
the dark, or she has gone out. Not left, I hope. 
Confound! But, no matter-—-crash! It will be a 
safe enough place for me, and this—Humph! Come 
on, my friend, come on. Mrs. Major Brooke may 
possibly not be at home ; but if she has not taken 
the key of the cellar, my friend, we will yet make 
a merry night of it. We will look at the bottom 
of bumpers, my friend. Ah!” 

A playful poke into Joe’s ribs gave point to the 
Major’s facetiousness ; and Joe tried faintly to be 
jocose by saying, with the ghost of a former hila- 
rity— 


‘ 
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, “A bumper of Burgundy fill; fill for me. Give 
those who prefer it, Champagne 1?) ; 

But the word Champagne, put him in mind of 
Mr. Mist, and he wound up with a dolorous— 

$+-Oh, dear !” ‘ 

Latch-keys were superfluities at that house, every 
room of which was: either occupied ‘by ‘some one, 
or quite empty: The outer door always yielded to 
a totich, and then the dark, yawning, passage smell- 
ing of damp unwholesome vapours, presented itself. 
Joe lived in an attic, but it was an attic of gentility 
in comparison with any that could be found in that 
dingy house in — aiden Lane. HOS d 

“Follow me,” said the Majors ‘ Keep to the 
right—crunch! It won’t be wholesome to fall down 
the kitchen stairs. « This way.” . 

Joe sprang to the right upon this intimation, 
and kept as close to the wall as he could, ‘until he 


tumbled on the first stair.of the upward flight, and’ 


then he cautiously followed the Major up—up—up, 
stumbling on the debris of householdness, that was 
upon eyery landing, until they reached the topmost 
one, which was announced bythe Major in an ex- 


ceedingly husky whisper, for the man of battles was 


winded, saying— : rie 

“ All’s right, -Ah—Cr—ash! Ah!” 

“ Tm here,” said Joe. ‘¢ Sich a getting up stairs— 
oh, dear !” : : 

‘‘ Hush! Hem! I begin to think, my friend, 
that Mrs. Major B. is not at home. Really— 
crash !—I don’t approve of this sort of thing.” _ 

The Major tapped at his attic door. There was 
no answer. He then tried the lock. It was fast. 

““Cr—unch!” he ground out between . his 
clenched teeth, and then by one vigorous effort he 
forced the door open. The lock of, that attic. did 
not. offer a great opposition. ‘‘ Hilloa!” he said. 
** Hilloa! Crash—smash! where the deuce are 
you? Gone, by Jove. .Took me at my word, and 
emigrated to the old place in the country. , Con- 
found her! I'll soon have her back again, or they 
shall pay. Hem! Come in, my _ friend... Mrs. 
Major Brooke is out, but a man’s attic is his castle, 
and we will make ourselves comfortable here, 
somehow. What's that?” Fez 

‘“‘ Only me,” said Joe. ‘(I fell over a chair.” 

“Stand still, then, my Pylades, while I. geta 
light. Always keep your lucifers in one place, my 
friend, and then let you come into your,den when 
you will, you know where to crunch! There now, 
I have upset the whole lot.” : 

“It’s very cold,” said Joe. ‘ Blow—blow ye 
winter winds.” 

_ “It is cold !—very—crash! , Confound. the Juci- 
fers! Oh, I have one. All’s, right. Here you 
are.” 

Serif went, the lucifer against the Major’s boot ; 
but it refused to entertain the smallest idea of 
igniting. 

‘““T love her!—how I love her!” said Joe, his 
teeth chattering as he spoke: He was trying to 
keep up his spirits, was poor Joe. 

‘- Now; of all the provoking things,” said. the 
Major, ‘‘this is about the very crunch! I have 
got another. . Now, my friend, we shall”—scrif, 
scriff—“ No AER 

The Major stamped in his anger urtil the attic 
shook again; and, in the exuberance of his dis- 
appointment at the lucifers, he expressed himself in 
language that might be highly military, but. which 
in civil circles is not considered quite the thing. 

‘¢ D—o—o—on’t mind it,” said Joe, shivering ; 
for, somehow, since he had gone into that) attic, 
a strange shuddering feeling had erept on him. 
“ Don’t mind it, M—a—jor. It will be all right. 
Try another, my dear sir. Do you know, I think 
the rain gets in at the attie window ; for, as I stand 
on the floor here, ‘ I’m afloat, I’m afloat!” 

“ The deuce you are!—Smash—slash! But 
never mind, my dear-fellow. We will light a fire, 
and be jolly. I’ve found the infernal lucifer-box 
now, and shall be able to get a light, no doubt. 
Cr—unch!—ah !—jif'/—‘‘ Crash! There you are! 
Ha !—ha!” 

A faint blue sputtering glimmer shone from the 
end of the lucifer, and made the Major’s face 
slightly visible, like that of some disgusting spectre 
through the gloom of the cold night air, in that 
attic. It shone, too, upon the little shelf above the 
miserable skeleton grate, upon which was a half 
burned candle in an old ginger-beer bottle, and the 
Major proceeded to light the candle. 

The lucifer was damp, and it was a time, indeed, 
before the blue sputtering flame would change its 
colour by laying hold of the wick; but at last it 


) seemg Annie? 


did, and sending forth a little jet of white flame, 
thé candle—and that was rather. obdurate| too— 
was lighted 
Joe’s eyes had been naturally enough fixed upon 
this! process, and the Major’s attention had been 
necessarily wholly devoted to it, so that it was mot 
until that military genius took up, the. ginger-beer 


Kottle and) gave it a sort.of wave of triumph, that | 


either he or Joe cast their regards round the attic. 
God! what a cry of horror, burst from poor Joe’s 
lips} and how that great, burly; rollicking mass of 


‘selfishness, the Major; shook ! 


On a chair, about a. foot. from) the wall opposite, 
to the door, sat the Major’s wife. Death had eyi- 
dently done.its: work some. days before, and the in- 
sidious hand of decomposition had already 

“Marred the lines where beauty lingers.” 

Cold, shrunken—stiff and ghastly—the eyes glaring 
wide open with a metallic lustre—the lips retracted 
until all the teeth were hideously apparent—sat 
that memorial of poor mortality—the murdered 
one! Alike murdered in heart and brain! The 
young—yet young, but ghastly—witness, in earth 
and in heaven, against that man who now stood 
shaking as though palsy had laid its withering hand 
upon him! fy ; 

The body fell forward from the chair to the floor. 

With one hideous shriek, that made Joe clasp his 
hands over his ears with the vain hope to shut out 
its maddening echoes, the Major staggered. back- 
wards from the attic, and with the light in his 
hand, he fell headlong down the steep stairs. 

_ “* Murder!” cried Joe, twice, with a shrill power 
of lungs he little thought he possessed ; and then he 
bounded to his feet, for he had fallen upon his kuees 
at, the first sight of that horrible speetre of mor- 
tality, and rushing from the attic, he went down the 
stairs he knew not how. At times he felt, and at 
times he clung to the balustrade, and, quite off his 
feet, he slid a little way; and still he shouted “ Mur- 
der!” He reached the passage—the door—the lane 
—Southampton Street—the Strand—and still he 
shrieked ‘‘ Murder!” until he fell exhausted upon 
the pavement; and a bewildered crowd rushed 
around him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ANNIE AND LESSINGTON MEET AGAIN.—AMELIA 
RECEIVES A LETTER, 


Coup Arthur Lessington be long now without 
Ah, no. She was his sun—his sum> 
mer-warmth—and sunshine and beauty were all 
with her; and where she was not, solemn night held 
its dreary reign; but it was not the night of doubt 
and pain that he had passed, for now like a bold, 
thriving wooer, the light of success was in his eyes ; 
thé honey of soft kisses was upon his lips; the echo 
of Annie’s voice lingered around his heart in de- 


| licious Kolian strains. 


It is sad that people can be so very happy in the 


midst of wrong doing. We are told that theré can | 


be no joy in that which is evil—that there isan 
ever-present mortal retribution in guilty pleasures; 
but surely, then, Arthur Lessington knew no such 
soil to his happiness. There was no such canker in 
the fair rose of his felicity. The sunny heaven of 
his soul’s joy had no cloud. 

It was a species of delirium that at this time came 
over Arthur Lessington. He smiled when others 
saw no oceasion for smiles, and he sighed when others 
smiled. ‘Truly he was the 

“ King of a fantastic realm.” 


But he could not exist unless he saw Annie fre- 
quently. Ue was like the maiden in the Eastern 
‘Tale, who would expire ifno one who really loved 
her kissed her during the progress of a.day and 
night. He felt that the sight of Annie—the sound 
of her yoice—the gentle regard of her lustrous eyes, 
were all things vital to him, and that he could not 
now live without, 

He wrote to her to meet him again upon the 
terrace of Somerset House. 

Annie trembled at the mtssage. She thought that 
she had explained to Lessington, and settled with 
him that they were not to meet often; but yet she 
felt that when he spoke to her, it seemed like a voice 
from Heaven; and besides, she wished to tell him 
of her meeting and implied engagement to meet 
again with the strange man who knew, or affected to 
know, so much of her parents. 

By this then it will be seen how Lessington had. 
won Annie’s entire confidence. Young ardent hearts, 
such as hers, give allor nothing, ‘They keep the 


casket of their bright thoughts closed, or they cast 
all its treasures recklessly at the feet of the one per- 
son who has won the golden key to their pure confi- 
dence. She had now no secrets with Lessington ; 
and what a delicious thing it was for her to feel that 
now there was some one whom. she could love and 
trust implicitly—such a dear friend! 

‘Alas! poor Annie! i See 
1 Arthur’s note did not require an answer: It was 
her presence at the appointed spot that it required ; 
andsoshe went; andthrough the stormy thoroughfares 
between Milford Lane and Somerset House there 


| was one who.dogged her footsteps—one whom she 


knew not, although he is an old acquaintance of the 
reader. ise opt ay : 
- It was the scrupulous and equitable Mr. Bland 
—the ASE Peay rate ceréature—the anything 
and everything of Mr. Mist. : 

Bland dogged her to the terrace, and he saw her 
meet with Lessington. He saw the sunny smile 
upon Lessington’s face reflected in the gentle eyes 
oF Annie; and ere, arm-in-arm, they had taken two 
turns along the terrace, Bland, at the topmost speed 
of a hackney-cab, was making his way home. 
c¢¢ Well ?” said Mist. 0 kn 

“ Yes, sir. They are there now—on the terrace.”” 
_ “Take this note at once to his house in Baker 
Street.” / 

“ Yes, sir.” Be 

The note was addressed to Mrs. Lessington, and 
marked—* Private and Immediate.” In less then 
ter: minutes it was delivered at the door of Lessing- 
ton’s house, and in afew more passing moments it 
found its way to the hands of Amelia, | 
= Alas! she looked paler than when we last looked 
at her ; and at. times there was a catching of the 
breath, as though a sigh were smothered in its birth, 
that told how ill at ease the heart was—that pure, 
gentle, loving, forgiving heart, that should have 
throbbed out its allotted space amid the smiles of 
happiness and the perpetual summer of its own 
affections. ; 

Who shall say what she suffered? Who shall 
say how she marked the. glittering change in 
Arthur’s manner, and was lost in wonder at its 
cause 2? She yet prayed for strength to suffer; and 
like a wounded angel, she only sought to forgive. 

The letter ran as follows :-— ; 

“To Mrs. Lessington.” 

‘¢ Madam,” 

‘“ There are some things in this world which being 
unknown are well hidden, but there are others 
which known, only bring with them some of the 
palliations that may make them ultimately endur- 
able. Your husband loves you not. Your hus- 
band loves another. With that other he is at this 
moment walking upon the Terrace of Somerset 
House. Take a boat at Blackfriars and go past, and 
convince yourself. Then act as ‘your nature bids 
you. She who usurps the arm—the smiles—the 
soft words and gentlé looks that should be yours, is 
Annie Rushton. 

“This comes from a friend who prefers to wear 
a mask, for hé has seen enough of the world to 
know that the bearers of unwelcome truths are 
seldom thanked. ; 

«Convince yourself..’ Do not pray to night with 
a doubt of one of the greatest facts of your existence 
hanging to your orisons.” 

The paper fell from the hands of Amelia. 

For more than ten minutes she sat immovable, 
and then as her colour went and came, she whispered 
with a shudder— Do not pray to night with a 
doubt.” She covered her face with her hands, and 
gaye one sob—only one, and then very, very pale 
—the pallor of paleness-—she crept to the bell and 
summoned a servant,, The order for a vehicle, to 
be at the door was calmly given, and in five minutes 
more, Amelia, shrouded ina travelling cloak, and 
looking as unlike herself as might be, was being 
conveyed to Blackfriars. ag 

The note was clutched in her hand. 

The cabriolet drew up at the foot of 
and the man said— P 

‘¢ Here yer is, Mum.” 

“ A boat,’” said Amelia. 

* Down them steps, Mum. ‘Two shillings, Mum, 
Bless my soul. Well! That’s what I call a rale 
lady, she’s gived me a. couple. o’ half crowns, and 
gone offand axed for no change.” 

“ A boat!” said Amelia. ‘A boat!” : 

Half a dozen watermen sprung forward, but i 
was declared to be Bill’s turn, so Amelia was handed 
into a boat which owned Bill somebody for its 
master, and ig was pushed off. She huddled her- 


the bridge, 
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self up on the stern seat, and covered the greater 
part of her face with the fur collar of the travelling 
cloak. ©. AanesOaTR Gui 0 HA ery 
‘¢ Where to, Marm 275 ea deci 
“ Past. the Terrace of Somerset House.” 


“Yes, Marm A nice day for the water ?” 
“On the Terrace—Yes.”" 

a“ Lor,” thought the waterman,. ‘she’s tidy- 
looking, but she don’t seem quite right in her mind, 
POOL VOUS CaM rn ala mia Surg upiab-liow ¢ 

_ The waterman pulled ou “nearly to the centre of 
the stream, and then the boat shot through one, of 
the arches of | lackfria ’s Bridge, and, as the tide 
was only just on the ebb, they got on steadily and 
well through the dark water, : 

_ Once or twice Amelia looked into the tide, and 
slightly shuddered, but soon her whole regards were 
bent upon the stone waterfront of Somerset House, 
as it seemed to rise out, of | Mee Thames itself, 
upon, her nearing it. She pointed to the building. 

~ That is Somerset House?” choo. yc on 

“Yes, Marm. ‘That’s it, and that the Terrace, 
with the two people a-walking on it.” i 
~ Amelia uttered a faint cry....The waterman 
stopped pulling, and in a voice that he intended 
should be kind, he said— < PER AY 

“ Aint you. well, Marm? Only say you aint. 
and aa pull in to the first stairs we come to, an 
won't charge you nothing, Marm.” 

__{No—no, Go on, pray you, goon. That is 
Somerset House, and that is the Terrace with the 
two persons walking upon if. On—on—on, I pray 
you.’ 4 2 set > gre 33 ‘i / 4) 

_ The man bent to his oars again, and the boat shot 
through the water until it was opposite the river- 
front of the old, substantial pile of building. Then, 
while Amelia. kept her face nearly covered and 
shuddered. from head to. foot, she spoke to the man. 
‘Tell me—are the two figures now, upon the 


SAY. _Marm. They are leaning on the balustrade, 
and looking into the water.” pee 


“Don’t know, 


ropped into the tide. . 
‘‘ Something: has gone; Marm,” said the water- 


man. Perse op Teg re iT weve 3 apn Oy 4 TO 
_ He pointed to. the letter that was floating down 
the stream. Amelia looked after it for a few mo- 
ments, and.then she turned her gaze upon the man, 
. and then from him she transferred it to the Terrace. 
The two figures were no longer visible. Then she 
ran, her eye all. along the banks of the river, and 
another shudder came across her; and then, clasp- 
ing her hands over her face, she plunged into the 
Steam se pat! nx 

__ The act was so startlingly sudden, and so actually 
unexpected, that, for a moment. or two, the water- 
man sat aghast. He was, however, a man not of 
very neryous temperament, and when the first shock 
of the surprise was over, and that did not last a 
woes he energetically did the best that could be 

one, sais ay 

Shipping both his oars in a moment, he slipped 
carefully into the water. He did not exhaust him- 
self, by any cry or shout, but in.a.momeat, three or 
four lusty strokes, for he was an expert swimmer, 
brought him to Amelia, who had only partially 
sunk, for the large travelling. cloak held her up. 
He grasped her in his left hand, and with his right 
he struck out for the boat‘again. As we have said, 
the tide was in that condition, that ebb and flow 
nearly counteracted eachother, and, the water was 
lazily washing to and fro in inert masses. The con- 
sequence of this was that the boat had nearly re- 
mained where-it had been left. The waterman 
carefully placed Amelia in it, and then swimming 
round to the stern, which he knew would stand his 
weight, he scrambled in himself. 

“Saved,” he said. ‘ Poor young thing. Good 
God!” 

_Tears mingled with the river water that streamed 
from his hair ; and seizing his oars, he bent to them 
like aman who feels he has life and death in his 
exertions, and the boat shot like an arrow through, 
the water across the river instead of with its length. 


Amelia only Jay motionless for a few seconds. 
In fact she had never, for’ a moment been totally 
| immersed. in the! river; but the shock had nearly 
deprived her of sensation. She looked up in the 
man’s face, and burst into tears... She sobbed like 
| a child, and stretching then both her hands towards 
him, she said— inf 9 
‘God bless you. . You have saved me from 
myself. God bless you. He will bless you. Have 
you children ?” Wi Himaloe 

The oars shook in the rollocks, and the strong 
man. was overcome.. He was compelled to cease 
rowing, and the boat floated atits will as he held 
one of his hands towards Amelia. She took it in 
both her bands, and kissed it. 

« “God bless your children!” she said. 
mad ; but you have saved me.” : 

‘‘ You—you won’t——again ?” 

* Oh, no—no—no!””_ , 

“t Why, there’s no great harm done, my dear girl. 
Heaven only knows what made you think of such 
a thing ; but I shall, never:forget to-day, ‘as long as 
I live. Why, bless you, you are quite a. young 
thing, and must have lots of people to love you. I 
shouldn’t wonder, now; if you had a mother.” 

‘“« A mother—a dear mother !: Ob, yes—yes.” 

‘And mayhap a father, whose old age would 
have felt like all bitterness and grief, if you had 
gone.’ o actps 

‘Spare me! spareime! Ihave a father. Oh; 
yes—yes. Wicked-wicked, not to think of the 
old house, and of.all who love me in it.” 

How bitterly. she wept. 

‘“* Gome, come, my dear,” said the waterman, 
‘don’t think no more of it. Who shall say if ain’t 
all for the best? It’s set you a thinking, you see, 
about better things already. Lord love you, I shall 
live .to see you ‘smile again, just lke that bit of 
sunshine that is coming across the river. Look atit.” 
' Amelia tried to look through her tears. 

“There, now, you feel all the better, I know. 


Don’t you ?” ; 

‘+ Yes, yes,” she sobbed. ‘I do not know 
what to say to you. L willgo home, and never 
shall such a wicked thought be mine again.” 

‘“'That’s well spoken, so we will say no more 
about it. I don’t think anybody saw it, and if they 
did, we can-pass: it off as an accident. Cheer up— 
cheer up. If I could only see ever such a little 
smile upon your face now. Try one.” 

“You are too, too good to me: I cannot, I feel 
that I cannot, insult you by offering you money ; 
but tell-me your name ?” 

“My name is Will Rashleigh, and I ‘should, 
indeed, like to hear at some other time, bless you, 
that you are as happy as nothing atall. But here 
we are. This stair will take you up to the Strand. 
Ll leave my boat with a jack, and go with you, 
and you can hail one o’ those shore-going things— 
what do you call ’em?—the light craft—cabs. 
Yes; and the best thing you can do will be to get 
home as quick as you can. Come, lean on me. 
Don’t look at nobody. Nobody ain’t looking at 
you: Don’t you shake at all. All’s right.” 

Amelia slid from her finger a diamong ring. It 
had been the gift of her father, and handing it to 
the waterman, she said— : 

‘‘ Keep this until you see me again.” 

“ ¥ don’t mind taking a thing of this sort,” he said. 
‘¢ Tt’s a kind of memory of the day, it is.” 

He tied the ring securely in the end of his neck- 
kerchief; and then, with Amelia leaning upon 
his arm, he went up the long dismal slope that led 
from the river to the bustling Strand. She clung 
to that rough man, for she felt that he was a friend, 
a dearer friend thaw the polished gentleman who, 
with promises of love, had lured her from her happy 
home to be made but the plaything of his passions. 
And so Amelia and Will Rashleigh at length 
reached the Strand, where a vehicle was quickly 
procured ; and with an eloquent look of deep thank- 
fulness, such as words could not translate, she 
parted with the preserver of her life, and went home. 

Home !—How she shuddered at the word, as 
she thought where her home might have been, and 
what it was. But the mention of her mother and 
her father, had awakened a new train of thought in 
Amelia, and she was happier. 

Lessington had not returned, and Amelia reached 
her own chamber, after her perilous adventure, with 
the secret of it only in Heayen, and in the breasts 
of herself and the waterman. 

What a smiliing joyous two hours Lessing- 


‘6 T was 


ton had passed upon the Terrace of Somerset 
House ! ’ : 
(To be continued mn our neat. ~ 
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THE GHOSTLY COMPANY. 


T Am quite prepared to extend the charitable hand 
of forgiveness to any one who may think proper to 
doubt the following narration, I admit that although 
I know and feel its truth, it partakes so much of the 
wild, the wonderful, and the incredible, that I have 
very little doubt if it had not happened within the 
circumference of my own experience, I should, my- 
self, have been uncharitable enough to think that 
the narrator was only romancing. Repeatedly I 
have made a determination, and from time to time 
I quite fortified myself in that resolve, not to men- 
tion the affair to any one; but Inow feel like the 
Ancient Mariner in the wild ballad of Coleridge, as 
if I had a sort of mission to tell my tale; so, heed- 
less of the siuile of incredulity which it may create, 
here it is: 

I was taking a pedestrian tour through a pic- 
turesque part of Kent, and towards the close of one 
of the most delicious summer days that the imagina- 
tion could paint, I reached a little village nestled at 
the foot of some gentle slopes, the picturesque aspect 
of which determined me there to spend the night. 
But what chiefly attracted my attention, was an old 
ivy-grown tower that peeped up in the middle of a 
thick wood of limited extent, but apparently of most 
impervious growth. 

It looked just like the sort of place that the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, in the old Fairy Story, might be reposing 
in, and which was so surrounded by trees, and in- 
terlaced with shrubbery, that even the young Prince 
who by a kiss was to disenchant the young lady and 
dispel all her dreams, had to axe his way. 

I was so full of curiosity about the tower in the 
wood, that the first person I met I spoke to, saying— 

‘ What tower is that yonder ?” 

The question was no.sooner propounded than the 
lad, to whom I[ had proposed it, turned sharply round, 
and, without a word, started off in an opposite direc- 
tion: 

‘“‘ What can this mean?” thought I. ‘ 'The fellow 
must be mad.” 

LT resolved to ask no more questions until I should 
reach ‘mine inn ;” and as upon the very threshold 
of the Sir Somebody’s Head I met the landlord, who 
was sufficiently indicated by his portly air, I said 
to him— 

‘What tower is that in the wood ?” 

‘‘ To let on lease, sir,” he said, ‘¢ for seven, fourteen 
or twenty-one years, fixtures and old furniture at a 
valuation; and a wndud pound down. But, Lud 
bless you, sir, nobody will ever take that. Why, 
poor Miller, the gardener there, had a matter of ten 
shillings a week to look after the shrubberies, but he 
couldn’t stand it. Mrs. White, as lives on her means, 
might have staid in it rent free, but she couldn't 
stand it. No, sir, it won’t do; and there the old key 
hangs up in my bar, and there it is likely to hang.” 

‘The key?” said I. ‘‘ The twilight will last an 
hour yet, and it must be deliciously cool among 
those trees. The key, did you say ?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir; and if so be as you like to go and take 
a run through the old place, you are as welcome as 
new-laid eges when you don’t expect ’em; but I 
wouldn’t—oh, dear, no—I wouldn’t—no, not if any- 
body was to say to me, ‘John Crocus, there is a 
cellar full of all sorts, and nothing to pay.’ Oh dear, 
no!” 

“ But what’s your objection?” ; 

« Objection! objection! Why, sir, the place is 
haunted by what they call the Ghostly Company. 
They tell some story about a party of people being 
all poisoned or killed in some way when Queen 
Elizabeth was a baby, and they say that you keep 
meeting the ghosts of ’em all over the place. Oh, 
Lud, I think I catch myself there—I, too, that have 
gived up running for I don’t know how long.” 


“ Well,” said I, ‘‘you only excite. my curiosity. 
Pray lend me the key, and I will go. I shall sleep 
at your house to-night, and you may depend upon 
my being back by twilight. Do not be under any 
apprehension, though, if lama little later, for I know 
that the harvest-moon will rise in an hour, and I may 
like to wander a little in the shrubbery by its light.” 

The landlord held up his little fat hands, and with- 
out a word he placed in my hands an old, massive 
key, which had a most notable archxological look 
about it. I was rather fagged by my last five miles’ 
tramp in the heat, but my curiosity was inflamed, 
and shaking off as best I could the feeling of weariness 
that hung about me, I trudged away to the tower. 

A massive iron gate, with an old escutcheon at 
the top of it, led me at once into the shrubbery ; and 
although it certainly was not impervious, yet I found 


only a very narrow path, or rather what might be 
called an indication of one, to lead me to the hall. 
The long, prickly boughs of the blackberry dashed 
against me as I went, and myriads of gnats kept me 
company right through the shrubbery. More than 
once, too, I found that I had walked right into the 
flimsy premises of some long-legged spinner, and 
demolished the web of other days; but despite all 
these disagreeables and difficulties, I did, at length, 
emerge upona little lawn, and saw the old hall clearly 
in front of me. 

It was really a charming Elizabethan structure. 
The tower, which had been so prominent an object 
at a distance, sunk into insignificance when you saw 
the whole building, which appeared to be of great 
extent; and gilded as it was by the setting sun, 
which lent the magic of its hues to every gray old 
pinnacle and latticed window, it looked the very 
dwelling-place of romance. 

A very strange preternatural kind of stillness was 
about me. The gnats had deserted me. The few 
wild bees—late labourers in their sweet vocation— 
had flitted away, and there I stood with an intense 
feeling of loneliness creeping over me, such as I had 
rarely before experienced. I smiled at the imagina- 
tive shudder that came over me, and I said aloud— 

“Thus are we the fools of fancy, and make sha- 
dows with which to terrify our shrinking souls.” 

My voice had with it a melancholy cadence, and 
the idea came so strongly over me not to penetrate 
into the interior of the mansion, that I started again 
with. the doubtful notion that some audible voice 
had whispereda wa rning in my ears. 

“This is folly!” I cried. It was something of 
a comfort and an assurance of safety to hear my 


own voice. ‘ This is folly! Have I really suffered 
myself to be alarmed by the idle tales of villagers ? 
I will go into the haunted hall at once; for if I 
do not, when to-morrow’s sunlight shines upon me, 
I shall be ashamed to look back upon the ad- 
ventures of this evening.” 3 


As if then afraid of my own wavering resolution, 
I went at once to the rich empannelled door of the old 
hall, and with some difficulty opened it. That 
peculiar damp, grave-like odour which go soon 
attaches itself to uninhabited buildings came across 
my senses, but I walked into the hall, and the 
first thing that struck me was the rare state 
of completeness in which the place was left as 
regarded its interior appointments. Dust and 
damp were doing their work; but to look at the 
rooms, one would fancy that some ‘high family, in 
all the stiffened pride of ancient feudalism, had 
only gone for a walk, and would be soon back 
again. 

I traversed a long suite of rooms upon the ground 
floor, and then I ascended the great staircase, and 
peeped into the sleeping chambers. There I found 
the huge melancholy-looking bedsteads, with their 
plumes of hearse-like feathers, and the quaint old set- 
tees and bureaus, whilea small square ofa mirror would 
be set in a wilderness of oaken carving. My footsteps 
echoed upon the old oaken floors with a melancholy 
sound; and when I emerged into a long picture gal- 
lery, I could hear the soft evening breeze, which 
had sprung up in the east, shaking gently the old 
hangings, and now and then giving a sharper clang 
to some ancient frame of some grim warrior or 
prudish dame that hung upon the wall. I passed on 
through adouble file of portraits. I looked right and 
left, and saw them dimly as I went. There was the 
mail-clad knight—the ermined judge—the starched 
and comely matron—and the blue-eyed girl with the 
pet dog; and as I walked, I mused with myself. 


“They are all gone,” I said. ‘All in the grave. 
The mail-clad knight; the matron; the smiling 
youth, who thinks himself immortal, and the great 
world his own; the blushing maid, with the secret 
of her young affections fluttering at her heart; all 
gone—gone.” 

‘I wandered down another staircase, and reached 
a room which opened into a conservatory, and that 
again opened upon a delicious garden, and beyond 
that was the glowing western sky, where the sun 
was bathing his bright face in a sea of purple waves 

tipped with emeralds, and sparkling with rubies, 
amethyists, and every bright gem that can dazzle 
the eyes of the world. In the room there was an/| 
ancient high-backed chair, and I sat upon it and 
looked right through the conservatory, through the 
garden—the neglected garden, that was like some 
rich and brave imagination, gone to waste—and away 
away, as wellas I could, with half-closed eyes, upon 
the glory of the setting sun. 

“And so,” I said, ‘idle superstition peoples | 
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this place with phantoms, because it is pregnant 
with thoughts of olden times. Oh, base conclusion ! 
I could wander here and moralise upon the past for 
many an hour. How I should like now to have 
seen all those persons whose mournful effigies, with 
the dust of centuries upon them, hang in that picture, 
gallery, in life. I wonder how they smiled, and 
talked, and loved, and-———” 

I put my hand up to my eyes, and the blood re- 
treated to my heart with a sudden gush. Coming 
slowly and solemnly through the conservatory, 
were two figures. The one a stately man, in the 
half armour of the days long gone past; the other 
was a young girl in a huge frill, and carrying a gor- 
geous fan. They paused in the middle of the con- 
servatory, and the man turned and waved his hand. 
Jn another moment I saw, coming slowly on, a 
throng of figures, and my brain reeled again, as I 
marked that they all wore the costumes of the por- 
traits in the long picture gallery. I tried to cry 
out, but it seemed as though I were under the 
thraldom of some enchantment, four I could not 
speak, Itried to rise, but my limbs appeared turned 
to lead. I could only sit and gaze in speechless, 
stiffening horror, upon the Ghostly Company. 

I could see, through them, the shrubs and trees 
in the conservatory and in the garden. It was as 
I could have seen through some dim vapour, and 


yet allthe colours of their costumes were bright and. 


clear. It was only when I thought of looking be- 
yond them, as it were, that I found what shadows 
they were. 

The tall man in armour and the sweet-looking 
young girl still came on the foremost of the throng, 
and she looked up in the face of her companion and 
smiled. Her voice was like a silver bell, as she 
said— 

“Of a certainty, dear uncle, some masque or 
merry-making is toward, that all our friends are 
here ?” 

The man in armour uttered a deep groan, and 
lifting up his mail-clad hand, he said— 

_“ Bring him !” 

Ina moment the throng of persons behind him 
made way into the room, and from amidst them 
they dragged forward a slim and pale young man. 
His dress was rich and elegant. It was of amber 
velvet slashed with rose-coloured silk. He wore a 
very small pointed beard, and intensely black, and 
very thin moustache. At sight of him the young 
girl gave a shriek! 

Still I could not move. I tried to echo the 
shriek, but I could not. With my eyes aching 
again, I could only sit entranced and staring at the 
group before me. 

ss Guilty, or not guilty?” said the tall man in 
armour. 

‘* Guilty,” said all the voices. 

The young girl shrieked again, and grappled 
with the tall man; she clung to his waist, and called 
aloud—* Mercy—mercy!” but the pale young man 
with the coal-black moustache said never a word, 
only he looked at the girl as though his heart were 
breaking. 

‘Stain upon the honour of our house,” said the 
tall armed man to the girl. ‘Blot upon our fair 
escutcheon, it is fit that you should see, lest only 
hearing as much, should go beyond belief that we are 
avenged. He who has dishonoured us in dishonour- 
ing you will not live to boast of his success with a 
child of our race.” 

The girl rushed to the young man, and Aung her- 
self upon his breast. He ¢lasped her in his arms. 
I heard him sobbing, and then eight or ten bright 
blades flashed in the decaying sunlight. The tall 
man in armour, with a furious lunge, dashed his 
sword through the youthful pair. In an instant 
the others followed his example. They were pierced 
by twenty swords, and the hot blood spouted forth, 
and ran down the girl’s robe, and it splashed upon 
her face as she held it up to shriek. ‘They did not 
fall, but, locked in each other’s embrace, they reeled 
along, slipping in the blood that stained the floor, 
until they reached the chair upon which I sat, and 
then right upon me they both came. Crash went 
the chair, and I sprang up. 

‘* Help—help! Murder!” I shouted. ‘ Murder!” 

I stood bewildered. The room was empty—the 
sun had just dipped below the horizon—the conser- 
vatory was gathering dark shadows in its recesses. 
I drew a long breath, and rubbed my eyes. The 
old chair had given way with me, and I made up my 
mind not to go to sleep again on so crazy a piece 
of furniture, all alone, in any deserted mansion. 


——d 
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THE DAY OF THE EXECUTION. 


As if in mockery of the gloomy event, the bright 
sun led in the morning fresh, smiling, and bright, 
as if neither sin nor sorrow were inmates of the 
human heart, and were strangers upon the fertile 
and flower bearing earth. As it was the day of the 
great market, the ‘place was thickly peopled with 
the well-doing and simple country folks, dressed in 
showy apparel, characterised by their different voca- 
tions, and each bringing in a bountiful supply of the 
earth’s varied produce, as well as a large amount of 
stock of the produce of human ingenuity and indus- 
try. All around was life, light, hope, animation, 
and apparent enjoyment. Sunny warmth and happy 
faces were felt and seen everywhere: the light laugh 
and the quiet smile, the greeting of friends, and the 
salutation and the welcome, were everywhere to be 
observed: the cautious merchant and the careful 
housekeeper, making their many-worded bargain: 
the gratified idler, the ‘‘ bonne” with her infant 
charge—the fair, blue-eyed Flemish gilr, calling 
fruits and flowers, tossing her pretty ribbon-be- 
dizened cap, and with every motion ef her head, 
lettiag her light hair fly loosely in the breeze, con- 
cealing and displaying her round, plump, ruddy 
cheek, the very emblem of health and simplicity. 
To have looked in upon such a scene, one ignorant 
of the world and the world’s ways might have re- 
garded it as a glimpse of paradise, or of a state in 
which sorrow, disease, and crime, are unknown. 
Yet in the very midst of this, in the thickest portion 
of all tending to inspire so happy a delusion, lifted 
high into the blue of the sky, and conspicuous in 
the bright light of heaven, its two upright beams, 
painted*o¥ stasmed red, its well-used polished knife 
shining in the sun, stood the terrible instrument. of 
death—the guillotine! It is impossible to conceive 
the effect which this dreadful object was calculated 
to inspire, placed in such a situation, and under such 
circumstances. _ 

For myself, I had not slept very well, perhaps 
from over-excitement; I had in consequence risen 
later than usual, had swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
and had gone forth full of laeust expectation. 
Leaving the house, I hurried towards the spot 
which I knew would be the theatre of this terrible 
tragedy about to be performed. The thing had also 
been described to me, but I was still quite unpre- 
pared for the sight before me, so that when I reached 
a position in which the object of my search could 
be seen distinctly, as it was, in coming suddenly 
upon it, I felt fora moment breathless, stunned, and 
paralysed. 

When the emotion a little subsided, I hurried on, 
in order to inspect every little part and particular of 
this renowned and soul-apalling machine. I walked 
round it again and again, and looked at it, and 
touched it so often, that at last [feared I should be 
observed. However, there is little mystery in it 
more than that with which a romantic fancy and the 
impressions from its terrible peut ‘invest it, and 
these, as the narrative has set forth, were fully 
enough for the occasion. 

It will not be amiss to describe it here, in order 
that the reader may the better understand what 
follows. A cart-load or two of sand had been shot 
down upon the spot, and over this, so as to inclose it 
with boarded sides, forming an area of about 
fifteen feet by ten, a stage of about seven feet high 
was erected. This was boarded over, and at a dis- 
tance about two-thirds from the end, at whicha 
flight of steps was placed, arose two upright beams, 
with a cross piece to connect them at the top in the 
form of a gallows, about twelve feet high. A pro- 
jection at the head, a little better than a foot square, 
is fitted with a leather bag, in the form of a jelly- 
bag, the end of which is open, and immediately 
beneath this opening is a hole cut through the stage 
large enough for a man’s Read to pass through! In 
the opposite direction, and attached to the upright 
beams, is a kind of platform, about two feet and a 
half high from the stage, and extending to about a 
man’s length, less the head, which is provided for 
by the leather bag. Into this Peony lengthways, 
is inserted, in a groove, a sliding board of nine or 
ten inches wide. For about half its length it is 
double, and when pushed back by means of a hinge, 
one end of the upper portion is made to fall, the 
other to rise, and so to assume this figure: |—— 
The culprit, on mounting the steps, waiks to the 
upright portion, and placing his Front in contact 

with it, is immediately tightly strapped by the ex- 
ecutioner with two straps, one embracing him across 
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the shoulders and the other the calves of the legs. 
As soon as this is done he is tipped up; his back is 
/ upwards, and the board upon which he lies is pushed 
forward until the neck of the culprit comes imme- 
diately under the fatal knife which hangs suspended 
» abeve, and the face looks into the horrid bag, stained 
_ with the blood of former vietims, and full of the 
odour of the grave. - Short time is allowed the poor 
wretch to contemplate this narrow pass into eter- 
-nity, and to fill it with the frightful images which 
' the fancy might call up. And yet, this awful 
‘moment, brief as it is, is said to be felt of long and 
_ incalculable duration. Neo more time is allowed 
here than is just sufficient for the executioner to ar- 
range a board which slides up in the grooves of the 
uprights and shuts down again, its edges uniting, 
‘in which a small semicircle is cut; and which, with 
its fellow beneath, admits the neck of the victim. 
The instant this is arranged, an iron rod, to the 
end of which the heavy and horrid knife suspended 
high above, is attached, is suddenly pulled away 
from a catch that holds it, and a horrid crash is 
heard, which chills the ourrent of blood in your 
heart, and falls upon the ear with a sound not easily 
forgotten.. The moment the poor wretch is pros- 
trated, a movement takes place, of which, perhaps, 
he is not conscious, but which makes a frightful 
suggestion to the mind.. Immediately under the 
spot on which his feet stood while being secured to 
the board, is a trap-door, that is suddenly thrown 
epen, and that looks like a yawning grave; it forms 
a hole large enough for the body to enter, while 
before the victim’s face is a smaller one through 
the stage. All retreat, all escape is cut off, and 
the horrid collar around the neck suggests the fatal 
disjunction about to take place. At the moment 
this is effected, the head passes through the bag 
which has been described, and the body is within a 
minute after thrown down the trap-door, is at once 
hid from sight, and the scene is over. 

The awful moment had now arrived; the poor 
wretch saw, without apparent dismay, the execu- 
tioner draw back the sliding board to ‘which the 
next instant he was to be fastened. The two priests, 


who had for a few seconds been engaged in earnest. 


prayer with him, stepped behind, as if to allow the 
crowd a better sight of the victim. The board that 
has been described was lowered, and thus brought 
within a few inches of the culprit’s breast and 
knees, the straps were quickly put round him and 
fastened securely. ‘The executioner, as he opened 
wider the shirt bosom of the victim, and tucked in 
lower the collar so as to more fully expose the neck, 
said a few words to him, and shook his tied hands. 
Each of the priests embraced him, touching with 
_ their faces his pale cheeks, and each held a crucifix 
to his lips to kiss, and then descended quickly the 
steps by which they had mounted the stage. “ The 
unhappy and dying wretch now turned his face 
_ towards the crowd, and in a voice neither choked 
by emotion nor trembling, he said mournfully, 
“ Adieu mes ames,” and then turned to the execu- 
tioner as if to bid him proceed. The movement 
was scarcely made before the poor creature was 
prostrate, the board pushed forward, and the collar 
or block which has been mentioned encircling his 
neck. It was indeed an awful moment—a death- 
like stillness prevailed everywhere ; the execu- 
tioner’s ready hand was busily employed ; all eyes 
were upon it; every breath suspended: a sudden 
jerk, and—O God! the sound of that descending, 
penetrating knife, and the gush that followed it, 
Sg be forgotten,—Manchester Examiner and 
mes. 


TAVERN ADVENTURE. 


Mrxz host of the posada in Baena was the posses- 
sor of a big and burly frame, a loud voice, and 
bloated features, expressive of a dogged and brutal 
nature. His pertrait, unattractive as it is, occasion- 
ally rises before my memory; for it came to pass 
that between the original and myself there eccurreda 
dispute, which eommencing, like those of Homer’s 
herces, with a war of words, terminated at last in an 
eppeal to arms on beth sides, ‘The cause of the fray 
was the very matter-of-fact occurrence of an exorbi- 
tant bill. Qn all occasions I had satisfied the de- 
mands of inkeepers without a murmur, and I would 
recommend travellers in Spain to do likewise: after 
all, their extortion generally amounts to a few po- 
setas only, the saving of which is more than counter- 
balanced by the expenditure of time and temper, in- 
separable from the half-hour’s wrangling and voci- 
feration necessary to recover them. Mine host of 
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Baena, however, must needs add to his bill an inso- 
lent manner and a bullying tone, which were far 
harder to digest than his outrageous charges. Had 
he but indulged in a little of the swaviter in modo one 
might have submitted peaceably to the fortiter in re ; 


but when a man confronts you with brows as black | 


as thunder, and enforces his demands with a swagger 
and strange oaths, he looks so like the robber. who 
cries ‘Stand and deliver!” that you speedily get 
into the best possible humour for knocking him down, 
or being knocked down yourself. Accordingly, no 
parliamentary guardian of the nation’s interests ever 
cut down a Chancellor’s budget more ruthlessly than 
I did the items of the “‘ cuenta” submitted to me ; 
during which process, my mozo, by a stroke of 
generalship worthy of his namesake Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, succeeded in withdrawing with bag and 
baggage, so that I wag left unencumbered to cover 
the retreat. 

“Well,” said the impatient host, lashing himself 
into a fury, as he foresaw a storm brewing; ‘‘are 
you not done ?” , 

‘‘ There,” I replied, tendering him exactly one 
half of his demand, which yet was a sum at which a 
native traveller would have shrugged his shoulders. 
A frightful change came over the man’s countenance 
as I did this. Without a word, he struck my hand 
from below, causing the silver to fly in all directions, 
and then rushing to the doorway, planted himself 
there. While his features were convulsed with pas- 
sion, he swore with horribly blasphemous oaths, 
that my blood should stain the navaja in his hand 
before I departed without rendering him the last 
farthing of his just demands. On hearing his voice, 
now raised to the loudest pitch, there jumped from 
a side-door a sort of clerk employed in the house; 
whose red eyes, unfurnished with lashes, gave him 
a disgusting air of dissipation. This worthy also 
drew his navaja, and imitated as well as he could the 
furious gestures of his master. For myself, I merel 
put my hands into the pocket of my jacket, and, 
stepping up to the two, said as quietly as I could to 
mine host— 

* Amigo, I musé pass ; and if you will not suffer 
me, I shall be then obliged to summon my friends.” 

“ What friends?” said ‘the other, with a scornful 
laugh, and a flourish of his blade before my eyes. 

“These,” I replied, withdrawing a hand from 
each pocket, and showing to his astonished gaze that 
each grasped a pocket-pistol. 

Now, there is something particularly unpleasant 
in seeing a loaded pistol pointed at one’s person 
with no friendly intent; and I could understand, 
therefore, how such a sight wrought upon my host’s 
feelings a magical alteration: he looked aghast, his 
braggart air vanished, and lastly his navaja found 
its way back to the folds of his girdle. His con- 
federate did not take a second look at the little im- 


| plements, but:bolted into the escribania as quickly 


as he had emerged, and began to scribble away as if 
his life depended upon the rapidity of his pen’s 
movements. 

‘* Vamos, vamos,” said his master; ‘‘let us drop 
this jest, it has lasted long enough.” 

‘* Be it so,” I replied ; ‘‘ and now, I presume, you 
are satisfied ?” 

‘* Si Senor,” said he, seizing my hand, and shaking 
it in a very friendly way ; ‘‘and let me give you this 
advice, Senor. You are going to Lucena: beware 
of the innkeepers there ; they are the greatest rogues 
in all the neighbourhood.” 

And then, patting me on the shoulder, suffered 
ne to depart.—Murray’s Cities and Wilds of Anda- 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


— 


Wo wAnTs A Coronet? An office for the 
sale of German titles of honour is now open at 
Paris. A knightship may be had for five thousand 
franes, a countship for twenty thousand, and a mar- 
quisate for forty thousand.—IMrs. Loudon’s Ladies 
Companion. 

ORIGIN OF BY Hook or By Croox.—Persons 
entitled to fuel wood in the king’s forest were only 
authorised to take it off the dead wood or branches 
of trees in the forest, “‘ with a cart, a hook, and a 
crook.” —WNotes and Queries. 

Baron Croncurry snp BLANKETS.—He says 
the old gentleman was successful in the banking 
and woollen business—read blanketting. Soon after 
he became Lord he happened to witness some pan- 
tomime of “* Don Quixote,” in the Dublin Theatre, 
and attracted notice by the stentorian peals of his 


laughter when Sancho was tossed in the blanket. 
Next morning the newspapers produced these 
thymes : 
“Cloncurry! Cloncurry ! 
Why in such a hurry, © 
To laugh at this comical squire ? 
Though he is toss’d high, 
You cannot deny 
That blankets have toss’d yourself higher.” 
— Quarterly Review. 


THE TOWN’S A SLIDE. 
(A parody for the frost.) 


Aut the town’s a slide, 
And all the men and women merely skaters. 
They have their slippings and their flounderings, 
And one man in his life has many falls : 
His fate having seven stages. At first, the infant, 
Shivering and shaking in his nurse’s arms; 
And then the shuffling school-boy, with his high 

lows 

And hobnailed sole and heel, cutting out slides 
Instead of going to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, till with woeful tumble 
He and his mistress lie low. Then a soldier, 
Wearing odd skates, and bearding all the park ; 
Jealous of others, sudden and quick in turning, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the deepest holes. And then the iceman, 
In fair round hat, with a good cape on, lined 
With oilskin clear, and coat of formal cut, 
Full of ice-saws and modern instruments ; 
And so he plays his part.. The sixth stage slips 
Into the lean and slippery pantaloon, 
With icicle on nose, and stick in hand, 
His India-rubber shoes a world too large 
For his shrunk feet ; and his poor trembling knees 
Straveling apart like childish helplessness, 
He tumbles on the ground! Last scene of all 
That ends this cold and frosty history 
Is a sharp wind—upsetting every one, 
Sans stick, sans cloak, sans hat, sans everything. 
—Punch. 


ALL 


TUE LATEST ADDITION TO THE BRITISH STAGE, 


A NEw character has latelysprung up into the pan- 
tomimic sphere. He is—as little boys should be— 
seen, but not heard. His name is the Sprite. All 
his talent is concentrated in his body, arms, and legs. 
He is kicked about, thrown about, tumbled, twisted, 
and turned about in all possible and impossible di- 
rections. One moment he is a wheelbarrow — the 
next he is a human cracker, bounding across the 
stage, and ultimately disappearing through a 
chemist’s window. He prefers walking on his 
hands to his feet. His skin is mostiy green, when 
not red—but if it is not red, then it is mostly green 
with red stripes. His head is sometimes furnished 
with a pair of crimson horns, and his eyes, when he 
winks and ogles at the gallery, are not pleasant to 
look at, though generally rewarded with a loud ery 
of “ Brayvo !” 

The Sprite is on familiar terms with the Clown 
and Pantaloon, and allows them to take what liber- 
ties they please with him. He is open to all sorts 
of blows, smacks, and insults, and only skips and 
tumbles the merrier for them. The more he is 
kicked, the better he is pleased, and he rarely leaves 
the stage without some bodily affront. He respects, 
however, the Columbine, excepting in the first scene 
after the changes, when he joins hands with her 
without any pride, previous to falling flat upon his 
face with Clown and Pantaloon, by express order 
of Harlequin’s wand. But it is in the last scene 
where he is the grandest. Look for him in the 
final “‘ Bower of Sugar Candy,” and you will see 
him on his head, standing on the topmost bar of 
the glittering cage of wickerwork. He is the 
crowning glory of the evening. If there is a 
“‘ Cataract of a Thousand Bottles of Champagne,” 
wherewith to send every one home madly intoxi- 
cated with the evening’s Pantomime, you will be- 
hold the Sprite dangling by his feet in an ocean of 
blue fire, kissing his hands extatically to the pit. 

The Sprite is proud of his high position, and he 
has one great virtue, which many a Clown might 
borrow from him with advantage—he never talks, 
There is another peculiar merit about his caou- 
choue performances ; and that is like Boxing-Day, 
he only comes once a-year. Itis especially for this 
rare merit that we rank the Sprite far higher on the 
Enelish Stage than many other performers whom 
we could mention. The Sprite has so identified 
himself, body and bones, with the British Stage, 
and has obtained so firm a hold round the necks of 
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Clown, Pantaloon, and the British Public, that 
nothing short of the total annihilation of George 
Barnwell, or the sudden conflagration of all the 
copies in the world of Jane Shore, can possibly kick 


him off those boards that have been so nobly trod. 


by Grimaldi, and still feel the stupendous stamp 

of Tom Mathews —Punch. 

Lonpon Mix anp Lonpon Water. — The 
principal difference between London Milk and 
London Water, after having been subjected to a 
careful analysis, appears to be pretty nearly as 
follows :—In the case of London Water you expect 
to find water at the bottom of the chalk; whereas, 
in the case of London Milk, you may be sure to 
find chalk at the bottom of the water.—Jiid. 


A THEORY OF DWELLINGS. 


Tur following ‘theory of dwellings,” from a 


clever article on ‘ Human Progress,” in the late 
number of the Westminster Review, is very sugges- 
tive, and is in a road we have often trodden. 
“Shelter from the ‘skyey influences’ is the first 
consideration—in other words—a roof; a huge um- 


brella-covering, on walls inclosing a_ sufficiently | 


large space, and this space should be gravel soil— 
the soil nature has provided for man to dwell on, 
and not for vegetables to thrive on, other than those 
‘that gladden the sight of man. The materials for 
constructing a roof were ‘some time a problem, 
but now the time gives them proof,’ since Robert 
Peel abolished the duty on glass, and set man’s 
brain free to work on nature’s materials, before 
reserved as a costly luxury for the wealthy. . Four 
external walls, then, of sufficient heights and thick- 
ness, and constructed with large hollow bricks, 
should be covered in with a roof of rough-surfaced 
glass, of greenish tinge, and of sufficient thickness 
to defy the hailstone. The roof structure should be 
of wrought-iron, on the tension principle, and di- 
vided into as many spaces as may be desirable, 
supported on stone or cast-iron columns. Portions 
of the glass might be left bright, for the sun’s rays 
to enter; other portions coloured, for artistic effect. 
The glass should be inserted in the roof in large 
sheets, with elastic packing round the edges. The 
greater the number of the floors there can be, the 
better, as height above the earth’s surface is always 
favourable to health, rising above the vapour exhala- 
tionline. But, of course, there must be a certain pro- 
portion of width to height... If we assume six ranges 
of apartments eight feet high each—supposed. for 
working men and families—then the area within the 
internal walls should not be less than one hundred 
feet. The floors should be double, of sawn slate, 
with air spaces between, and supported on iron 
girders. The partitions and staircases also should 
be of sawn slate. The apartments should all be 
against the external walls, with the windows open- 
ing outwards, and the doors opening on inner gal- 
leries. The ground-floor rooms should be appor- 
tioned to a dining and coffee-room, a library and lec- 
ture-room, and a kitchen. ‘The central portion, to 
the height of the first floor, should be covered in with 
glass pavement, and applied to hot and cold baths, 
and wash-houses—the cellars beneath, to the stowage 
of provisions and fuel. The upper story should be the 
nursery for children, and the school-rooms. The 
intermediate ranges of apartments would be sitting- 
rooms and bed-rooms. On the north side of the 
building, external to the kitchen, should be a build- 
ing containing a steam-engine and well, and small 
gas-works, with a lofty chimney running above it 
close to the external wall. The waste heat from the 
gas-works would serve to heat economically the 
engine boiler, and to prepare heated air to warm the 
building generally in the galleries and halls, and 
eineagink in the private rooms, being in the 
hollows of the floors at all times, and admitted into, 
or excluded from the apartments, at the pleasure of 
the inhabitants. Each bed-room and sitting-room 
would be provided with a closet, dust-shoot, and 
sink; and some of them would be arranged to 
throw three or four or more apartments in groups 
at pleasure. The use of the engine would be to 
grind and chop for the kitchen, to clean boots and 
shoes with circular brushes on a shaft, to clean 
knives and forks by the same process, to pump up 
hot and cold water into all the apartments, to fur- 
nish steam for the drying-closets and cooking, and 
cleansing earthenware and utensils, and keep going 
a rising and falling lift to the upper stories, to save 
the labour of mounting stairs. Westward and south- 
ward of the building should be laid out a garden 


attain this object, because the feathers not being 


| an ugly or ungraceful cbject. 


and pleasure-ground, kept cultivated by the manure 
and refuse, chemically treated, to neutralize the 

gases. The garden would furnish plants to place in 

the interior of the building, to consume any vitiated 

air that might escape the ventilating processes. Open. 
fire-places might be placed in the apartments of the 

ground floor, and gas stoves inthe others. 

~ These arrangements would suit the solitary as 

well as the gregariously disposed. The gas and. 
hot water arrangements would serve for all the 

processes of private cookery, and the public kitchen 

would supply food for single men or families, to. 
whom household drudgery were a nuisance. 

The furniture should be chiefly metallic, ; to 
prevent risk of fire, and of forms simple, yet 
graceful. The beds should be spring mattrasses, | 
or water beds. It is not generally understood | 
that the object of a soft bed is chiefly to jit the 
body, to prevent undue strain on any. portion of 
the bones or muscles. Feather beds do not. well 


pliant or moveable, are consequently compressed, 
The water bed obviates this, and produces equal | 
pressure. Could the body, be laid in a plaster 
cast exactly fitting it, there would be no sensa- 
tion of hardness. Plaster casts and prints, multi- 
lied by mechanical art, should abound. The | 
arge halls, and dining and lecture-rooms; might 
be furnished with statues and. paintings, if they 
could be afforded. But all should wear a severe | 
simplicity, though the eye should never rest on 
It may be objected that this mode of living would 
not suit the tastes of English people, who consider 
“ every man’s house his castle,” and. prefer model- 
cottages to model lodging-houses. This idea, we 
believe, has chiefly arisen from the distaste conse- 
quent on inconvenient and miserable lodging-— 
houses. But there is no reason why this system 
should not combine all the advantages of the clubs 
with all the privacy of domestie life, free from its 
drudgery. It is certain that, upon, this system, the 
maximum of comfort, with the minimum of labour, 
may be realised ; and it is only by the congregation 
of individuals that high civilization can be attained. 
Let us consider the advantages. 

First, the most thorough and absolute indepen- 
dence of all personal attendance. In. such a 
dwelling a man might conveniently obtain all that 
he would require for personal use, as simply as he 
could buy goods in a shop.. There.could be no 
dirt, with hard slate surfaces for floors and walls. 
His hot and cold water, and gas, all arranged to his 
hand, and with the means of getting rid of waste 
water—with couch and furniture so simple as almost 
to be self-arranging—and with ready access to food 
at any time he might require it—he would need no 
personal attendance, saye in case of illness. He 
might go in and out at his own pleasure, without 
trouble to himself or others, Advantageous as all 
this would be to individual men, infinitely greater 
would be the advantages to families... A large 
assemblage of people could maintain their own 
physician on the establishment—could engage their 


own lecturers and school teachers—could have a | 


public nursery—could tend the sick—could haye 
their own gymnastic grounds—in short, all the 
appliances which are now the exclusive privi- 
ledges of the wealthy. In such an establishment 


the natural aptitudes of children. would be de- |; 


veloped profitably to the community; and painful 
misfits, rendering so many intelligent persons a 
nuisance to their friends and the community, would 
be avoided. Social intercourse would be attainable 
without its present disadvantages, and the members 
of such a community would grow up attached to 
each other.” rT cery 


THE STAGE COACHES OF BYGONE DAYS. 


Axour fifty years ago the Holyhead, mail left 
London at eight at night, and arrived at Shrewsbury 
between ten and eleven the following night, taking 
twenty-seven hours to run 162 miles. At the time 
when this rate of travelling was considered all that 
was required, there was a coach on the road between 
Shrewsbury and Chester, called ‘‘ the Shrewsbury 
aud Chester Mighflyer.” This coach started from 
Shrewsbury at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
arrived at Chester about the same time in the eve- 
ning, the distance being forty miles. This was'a good 
hard road for wheels, and rather a favourable one 
for draught. ‘But how,” inquires a writer in the 
Quarterly Review for 1832, ‘can all these hours be 
accounted for?” Why, if a ‘ commercial gentle- 
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man.” had a little business at Ellesmere, there was 
plenty of time for that; if a ‘‘ real gentleman” wanted 
to pay a morning visit on the road, there could be 
no objection to that.. In the pork pie séason, half 
an hour was generally consumed. in consuming one 
of them, for Mr. Williams, the coachman, was a 
wonderful fayourite with the farmers’ wives and 
daughters all along the road. . The coach dined “at 


_ Wrexham, for coaches lived well in those days— 


they now live upon air ; and Wrexham Church was 
to be seen—a fine specimen of the florid Gothic, and 
one of the wonders of Wales... Then Wrexham 
was also famous. for its. ale; there were no 
public breweries in those days in Wales; and, 
above all, the inn belonged to. Sir Watkin: About 
two hours were allowed for. dinner; but Billy 
Williams, one of the best tempered: fellows’ on 
earth, as honest as ‘Aristides, was never particular 
to half an. hour or so. The coach is ready, 
gentlemen,” he. would. say; ‘‘but don’t let:me 
disturb you-if you wish for another bottle.” This 
was the plan adopted in the good old times, when 
every affair of life moved on ‘at a‘quiet jog-trot 
pace, not at all adapted. to the present mode of 
carrying on business.. Competition of: the most 
eager kind has been for some years the order of 
the day,, and most certainly it cannot) be said that 
stage coaches stood still. . Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the light’ coaches, which travelled «at an ex- 
tremely rapid rate, we may notice the speed main- 
tained by the .mails, which had»'to travel a long 
distance before their employment was superseded 
by railways... The Edinburgh mail ran 400 miles 
in forty, hours, stoppages. included. .-This was 
nearly eleven miles an hour. A coach to Exeter, 
the Herald, went. over its ground, 173 miles, in 
twenty hours, and that is a very uneven country ; 
and the Devonport. mail| performed its journey, 
227. miles, in. twenty-two hours... The increase’ of 
speed was alarming to those’ who. had been ac- 
customed to the old-fashioned. slow coaches, and 
the rate at which the new vehicles travelled was 
considered reckless risking of human life. Never- 
theless, the thing went on, and it began to be 
whispered, in spite of the merciless ridicule of the 
Quarterly Review, that if steam. were to be em- 
ployed on a railway, it would be even possible to 
obtain a speed of some twenty miles an hour. 
In reference to a proposed London and Woolwich 
railroad, the Quarterly not» only ‘backed ‘‘ Old 
Father Thames against it for any sum,” but 
assured its readers that the. people of Woolwich 
‘‘would as soon suffer themselves to be fired off 


| upon one of Congreve’s ‘ricochet’ rockets, as trust 


themselves to the merey of such a machine (a high 
pressure engine), and going at such a rate (eighteen 
miles an hour).”. And the reviewer expresses his 
trust that ‘‘ parliament will, in all railways it may 
sanction, limit the speed to eight or nine miles an 
hour, which is as great as can be ventured: upon 


_with safety.” The experiment has, however, been 


tried, and we all know with what success.—TZhe 
Rail, tts Origin and Progress, © ; 


GOLDEN RULES TRANSMUTED 
"INTO BRASS. ite anh 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what 
to-day: ‘ 

2.. Never trouble another for a trifle which you 
can do yourself. ? ** 

3. Never spend your money before you have it, 
if you would make the most of your means. 

4. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 


you can do 


THE) BRAZEN RULE. 

1. Put. off till to-morrow the dun who won’t be 
done to-day. viele nid 

2. When another would trouble you for a trifle, 
never trouble yourself. S30 i MR 

3. Spend your money before you have it; and 
when you have it, spend it again, for by so doing 
you enjoy your means twice, instead of only 
once. oti 
4, You have only to do a Creditor willingly, and 
he will never be troublesome.—Punch’s Almanack. 


My birthday first did hear me cry, 

And every day doth show me why. 

The husband sometimes must not see, 

And blind the wife should often be. : 
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-NOOKS. AND CORNERS OF CHARACTER, 


* We delight in picking up stray straws of character, 
and balancing them.on our mind’s nose—for if the 
mind has an eye, of course it must havea nose. 

The Railway still abounds in characters, though 
go many have recently been lost there.’ It has been 
at Wolverton, Birmingham, Derby, and many other 
stations of pressing hunger and thirst, that we have 


deyoured—now. with a stale bun, now with a, basin’, 


of hot soup in our hand—the following little deli- 
cious bit of character... It answers to the name of 

«THE RAILWAY REFRESHMENT GIRL. 

‘How pretty she is! You jump from the train 
with six hours’ accumulation of appetite: Your 
hungry eyes survey the stock of pastry and pork 
pies that are arranged mathematically on the Board 
of [ll-Health before you, and, in the tempting variety, 
you are puzzled which to choose. A fairy form with 
a blond cap flits before! you, and your indecision 
grows greater. A silvery little voice, no bigger 
than a four enny piece, asks you. “what you will 
please to take?” and in the nervousness of your 
throat you murmur cooingly, ‘‘'Turtle—real turtle.” 
The next minute is handed to you a soup-plate, 
swimming-full of ox-tails—and mechanically you 
dip the silver spoon into it. You have scalded your- 
self, of course—but what matter ? One glance from 
those loving eyes, and the pain has sweetened into 
pleasure. The plate is still before you, and you 
keep blowing, blowing—or rather sighing, sighine— 
but your eyes and thoughts are fixed on the moving 
Grace before you. gh 

How good-natured she is! She has smiles and 
change for every one. Her hands fly over the table 
as nimbly as those of a German professor over the 
pianoforte. She plays on the teacups with the 
rapidity of Thalberg. Harmony seems to flow 
from her fingers, and each glass she touches becomes 
a musical glass. p 

But though the Railway Refreshment Girl plays 
so admirably, yet she is rarely heard tosing. Talk 
to her as much as you please, she seldom replies. 
The fact is, she discourses with smiles, and each 
smile is as good as a song, looking almost as if it 
said aloud, ‘* Wilt thou love me then as now ?” 

Neatness waits on each little action she performs. 
She puts in the sugar tothe negus herself, screws 
up the mouth of each paper bag so tightly that the 
mixed biscuits will not fall out, and never hands 
“coppers” (Shame that she should touch such 
things!) excepting in the handsomest envelope of 
brown paper. ty 

' Her'dress is a study for a milliner. Her cap 
would win a smile from the most. captious little 
grisette, and the gay, fluttering strings, never ob- 
trude themselves into the coffee, or the calf’s-foot 
jelly, or improper places. Her apron is after the 
pattern of aprons that are worn by stage waiting- 
maids, only much prettier. Ter gown shines like 
a summer’s day, and brightens your eyes to look at 
it. Take her altogether (only the counter prevents 
that!) you would say that she lived all her life in a 
French. Fashion-Book, and only came down upon 
earth for certain five minutes every day to feed a 
drove of starving passengers. 

~ Is she mortal? © For apparently she does not re- 
quire the vulgar sleep that other mortals in bright 
petticoats cannot dispense with. Drop upon her at 
what hour you will, the Railway Refreshment Girl 
is always the same. At five o’clock in the morning 
she looks as sunshiny as at noon; at ten at night her 
eyes pour out as much brightness as in the middle 
ofthe day, Her dress, too, never betrays the smallest 
loosepin of hurry, or negligence. You can generally 
tell the time of day by a lady’s hair; but it is quite 
impossible to say what hour it is—whether A.M. or 
p.M.—from the neat little head before you. Who 
ever saw a Railway Refreshment Girl in curl-papers? 
She lives in perpetual ringlets. 

Your heart is at her feet—if feet she has any— 
for none are to be seen ; and she appears to walk on 
wings. Your reverie deepens at every glance ; your 
admiration is sunk to the depth of an Artesian well, 
and overflows all your nature; when suddenly a 
sharp bell wakes you up to lifeagain. Timidly, you 
ask what there is ‘to pay P and, leaving your soup 
and your heart behind you, hurry out, none the 
happier for the change that is ringing with a hollow 
sound in your waistcoat-pocket next fo your beating 
bosom. Your appetite is unappeased, but your 
thoughts are full, and for hours. you feast on the 
sweet reamllections you have imbibed, if nothing 
else, from your interview with the Ramway Re- 
FRESUMENT GiRL.—Punch. ; 


Tue CATHEDRAL Mosqur or Corpova. — At | Sormxce ayn Fiaures.—The Tabular matter sent by our 


length we reached a spot where a segment of the 
sky might be discerned, for nothing but a high wall, 
supported by massive buttresses, was before us. IT 
then followed my conductor beneath a horseshoe 
arch in the supposed wall, and suddenly found 
myself standing on the threshold of the most 
singular of Christian temples. Looking straight 
before me, I beheld an assemblage of slender pillars 
that rose in countless numbers from the pavement, 


and formed a throng amid which no definite object } 


was visible; nothing but columns, confusedly inter- 
mingled, caught the eye; those in the foreground 
standing out in relief, those in the distance closing 
in so as to perplex the vision, and finally baffle its 
powers. All that I had heard and read of this sanc- 
tuary was cempletely realised — before me was 
literally a grove. of columns, as it had been truly 
called; and when a figure appeared in its depths, 
flitting across in the gloomy light, seen one moment 
and hid the next by an intervening shaft, I felt that 
a similar spectacle could only be witnessed within 
the heart of a forest. In proportion, however, as I 
advanced into the ‘interior, though the illusion was 
still unimpaired, traces of order: and architectural 
regularity became apparent. The columns were 
planted in long ranks, at measured, though short, 
distances from each other, and at the height of ten 
or twelve feet were spanned by Moorish arches in 
double tiers. Upon these rested the roof, dis- 
proportionably low, considering the great dimen- 
sions of the edifice, but perhaps, on that account, 
enhancing the general effect, which, on the whole, 
was strange and. startling ‘The vacant spaces 
between these columns form what might be termed 
vistas, down which the beholder may pace until he 
reaches at the further end some ghapel or gate, with 
which each terminates. Of th@se aisles, as they 
would elsewhere be styled, there are twenty-nine 
ranging from east to west, and nineteen from north 
to south; the number of pillars exceeds _800—a 
prodigious amount to be collected under the same 
roof; and while they are generally surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals, the shafts display every variety 
of hue and material—jasper, porphyry, and marble 
vieing with each other in all the colours of the 
rainbow.—Murray’s Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. 

Burourrs iv AncrENT Days.—In the year 1532, 
an act of parliament was passed, by which all 
butchers’ meat was first directed to be sold by 
weight, and no person was to take above one half- 
penny per pound for beef or pork, nor more than 
three farthings for mutton or veal. These fixed 
prices, however, not being accommodated to the 
fluctuations occasioned by unseasonable years, this 
limitation was afterwards repealed, and the regula- 
tion of prices referred to a committee of the privy 
council. 

A SensrrivE Lorp Mayor.—In the year 1479, 
Robert Byfield, one of the'sheriffs of London, was 
fined fifty pounds by the Court of Aldermen for 
affrontine the Lord Mayor, which arose from no 
other cause than his kneeling too near the Mayor 
during prayers at St. Paul’s Cathedrai. 

EE 2 RSE EE EE RE I 2 EE ELT EIT SILLY 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Aunt.—An Aunt complains, and with perfect truth, of 
the very foolish conduct of really respectable girls in 
London, in making street acquaintances with gentlemen, 
or the reverse of gentlemen, as it may turn out. An 
Aunt says that it is common for a large class of girls in 
London, tradesmen’s daughters and others, who really 
ought to know better, to parade the streets of the 
Metropolis, on fine evenings, beau-hunting: and that 
any young fellow of decent exterior and plausible ad- 
dress, who speaks to them, will get an answer. If this 
be really the ‘case in London, it is a practice which 
cannot be too severely reprehended. Surely there are 
no parents deserving of the title who can be so abomina- 
bly stupid and so lost to all sense of their children’s 
welfare, as to wink at such proceedings, far less en- 


courage them. An Aunt says, that she knows families | 


in which it is thought nothing of. 

Tur Sone of THE Szason.—Much too long for our space. 
The scraps, our correspondent will probably allow us to 
keep for an opportunity of insertion when we have a 
spare corner. We have a mass of similar matter wait- 
ing for space. ; 

Tom or Oxrorp.—Declined with thanks. A recipe is 
given in No. 3 of our MrsoeLany for the object wished 
to be accomplished by our correspondent. 

In THe Country.—It may happen at times that we shall 
have gone to press before your letter reaches us, but 
you will find an answer in the next week’s number—tha} 
is to say, the second from the date of your note. 

ArcimoLoGy.—Our correspondent will find the longest 
and most authentic Archeological information in the 
“Literary Gazette.” The Editor of that Journal pays 
great attention to the subject. 


correspondent, although curious, will not suit our pages. 
Poetry and Book-keeping are rather at variance, but we 
print the following for our correspondent’s amusement— 


Attentive be, and T’ll impart 

~ What constitutes the accountant’s art. 
This rule is clear: what I receive, 
I debtor make to what I give. 
I debit Stock with all my debts, 
And credit it for my effects. 
The goods I buy, I debtor make 
To him from whom those goods I take: 
Unless in ready cash I pay, 
Then credit what I paid away. 
For what I lose or make, ’tis plain 
I debit Loss and credit Gain. 
The debtor’s place is my left hand, 
Creditor on my right must stand. 
If to these axioms yow'll attend, 
Book-keeping you'll soon comprehend 3 
And double-entry you will find 
Elucidated to your mind. 


HisToriAn._-There is certainly much of the early History 
of England yet to be developed, and placed popularly 
before the public. Our correspondent cannot do better 
than continue'upon the wide and interesting field of in- 
quiry which he has commenced. We approve very 
much of his opinions respecting feudalism; but there 
were many reasons why the Saxon system could not be 
Maintained. “We agree that this Saxon system of 
government was well calculated for the condition of 
England at the period when it was in force. It was 
easy, inexpensive, and affectionate. The whole nation 
was bound up in a common affinity. Every man was 
numbered, appropriated, accounted, and, in a great de- 
gree, provided for, without unnecessary restrictions on 
his personal liberty. But it was adapted only for a 
country inhabited by a single race, not much given to 
wars and wanderings, devoted principally to agriculture, 
and by'no means stinted for room or subsistence ; forthe 
social constitution was exclusive as well as protective. 
Citizens were comfortably cared for, but there was little 
scope for the alien, the vagabond, or the adventurer. 
.The patriarchal administration could not stand under 
the admixture of races, the spirit of conquest, and the 
restless love of locomotion and enterprise which have 
successively characterised the genius of Englishmen 
When the Norman invasion introduced the first of this 
great series of changes into Britain, the Saxon or family 
mechanism of government fell into an abeyance from 
which it never emerged, as did many of the Saxon in- 
stitutions, their spirit of independence, and the race 
itself, after a temporary obscuration. We wish our 
correspondent every success in his researches. 


InquirER.—We cannot say who was the author of the 
rather, we should say, ungallant couplet— 


“Men have many faults. Women have but two: 
There’s nothing right they say, and there’s nothing 
right they do.” 


If our correspondent thinks that we will subscribe to 
such a doctrine, all we can say, is, that he is very much 
mistaken, as we do not hold by any such wholesale de- 
nunciation of the fairest, and most engaging portion of 
humanity. Perhaps we might say to our correspondent— 


“Men have many faults. Women have but two: 
They all refuse to listen, or to cast a glance on you.” 


We always suspect, when we find anybody very bitter 
and sarcastic about the ladies, that he knows the least 
about them: and that is the most charitable supposition 
we can come to. 


JULIANA.—Juliana was courted by a gentleman, who 
although he admitted that he belonged to the theatrical 
profession, always kept up a mystery regarding his 
line of business. Juliana likes him very well; but last 
week, upon going to a theatre to see the pantomime, and 
sitting in the stage-box with her friends, she nearly 
fainted upon finding that the Harlequin was no other 
than her beau! Yes, there he was, in all his elasticities. 
Oh, goodness! what shald she do? Ought she, can she 
love a Harlequin—a man who at any moment may cut 
& somerset over the breakfast-table? What shall she 
do?—We really cannot advise Juliana, nor can we see 
that her objections to the Harlequin are very serious. 
She will at all events have an active husband, and he 
may tumble into good fortune some of these days. 


Farsrarr.—Yes; the situation of Poet Laureate still 
exists. It is held by Wordsworth now, concerning 
whose merits there is a great contrariety of opinion.— 
“The title of Poete Laureate,” says Gibbon (in his 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’), “ which cus- 
tom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in the English 
court, was first invented by the Caxsars of Germany. 
From Augustus to Louis, the muse had been too often 
false and venal; but I much doubt,” continues the his- 
torian, “ whether any age or court can produce a similar 
establishment of a stipendiary poet, who, in every reign, 
and at all events, is bound to furnish, twice a year, 
measure of praise and verse, such as I believe may be 
sung in the chapel and in the presence of the sovereign. 
I speak the more freely, as the best time for abolishing 
this ridiculous custom is while the prince is a man of 
virtue and the poet is a man of genius.” At the time 
this was written, George III. was king, and William 
Whitehead poet laureate, who held the office for upwards 
of twenty-eight years. Upon the death of Mr. Pye 
(who succeeded Mr Wharton in 1790), the office, which 
is one of great antiquity, dating back as long since as 
Henry VIL, was offered to Sir W. Scott, who declined to 


accept it. 
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Tur OrrraA.—We dare say our correspondent is correct 
enough; butit is a fixed resolve with us, never to in- 
sert any personal matter whatever, whether exparte or 
otherwise. Our object is to amuse and instruct, and 
we must sternly set our face against anything that 
for one half line would take us out of our legitimate 
course, 

Briza.—Eliza begs that out of our courtesy to ladies in 
general, and to herself in particular, we will publish the 
following, and not put her off with ‘Declined with 
thanks,” or anything of that sort. 


Dear James you have courted now three years. 

And fijled Eliza full of fears ; 

She hints that if you longer tarry, 

Some one else she'll shortly marry: 

She trusts that t’will be quickly seen 

What it is you really mean, 

And hopes all girls at once will close 

With dangling anti-marrying beaux. 

She trusts these couplets you will see, 

And is, as may be—Eliza G. 
We insert this effusion of our fair correspondent, as it 
really bears the aspect. of having been written in 
earnest. 

Exuwa—We quite agree with you in our opinion regard- 
ine the toughness of hearts in gentlemen ; but Emma 
must really consult her own feelings about speaking or 
not speaking to the beau of other days. Would a very few 
words be a great concession ?—but still it all depends upon 
Emma's personal knowledge of the individual, and the 
impulses of her own feelings; and, from the style of 
Emma’s note, we should think, without pretending to be 
one of the learned gentlemen who profess to know. peo- 
pie by their hand-writing, that Emma was well capable 
of judging correctly. 

HL. W. Ruynotps.—If you can trace your toothache to a 
decayed tooth, you can effect a radical cure by having 
it extracted; but if your sufferings arise from an affec- 
tion of the facial nerves, you will find most. relief from 
quinine in small doses. Any chemist will make you 
up a preparation of that invaluable drug, and direct you 
as to doses, &e. It is worth your trying. 

A Coon Inga.—Our correspondent under the above sig- 
nature, avers that all the accidents on the ice are owing 
to the Iiumane Society, as people go on dangerous 
places with the notion that they wili be picked up, pro- 
vided with a warm bath, and a glass of whiskey if they 
goin. Our correspoudent considers that folks who ven- 
ture upon thin ice know best the value of their lives, 
and that it is as absurd to pay a society to watch them, 
as it would be to pay one to prevent idiots from running 
any other personal risk. . 

Barre (Dublin)—Declined with thanks. : 

Weanor.—We beg to thank our correspondent for his 
obliging letter. ‘The rent in model lodging-houses com- 
menees as low as three shillings and sixpence per week, 
The largest house of the description is, we believe, in 
the Old St. Paneras's Road. ‘ 

Pirpwicis.—Two young ladies are dubious of their future 
prospects, on account of a real or supposed want of those 
charms of person usually attractive to the ‘other sex, 
but one is accomplished and the other domesticated. 
We cannot think that either of our correspondents need 
despair. Pretty girls remain proverbially long on hand ; 
and when our correspondents do marry, they will have 
the consolation to know that they are wedded for 
qualities not so evanescent as beauty, which, after all, is 
like the sunshine of an April day, seen but to be seen 
to go. 

PERDITA wishes for the recipe for dressing a Salmi de 
Perdrix. Probably some correspondent can oblige. 

A Poor Youne Giru.—The Stanzas are very creditable 
indeed, but not quite up to the mark for publication. 

8. P. (Etchington).—We regret that we cannot use any 
of the communications so kindly sent to us by our cor- 
respondent. 

A Lap av Asuron.—We shall as often as possible insert 
“ Songs for Singing ;” but some weeks we have really 
no time to write one, owing to a press of other matter. 

Oruriio writes to say, that he is the prey of the most 
frightful suspicions.—He has only, been married six 
months, and he don’t at all like the conduct of his 
wife. He gives her but a small sum for housekeeping, 
and yet everything goes on quite smoothly, and there is 
no apparent stint. He cannot understand it, as he 
knows well that in his mother’s house, twice the 
amount only produced discomfort. He finds all the bills 
paid, too, and he begins to have horrible suspicions as 
to the coim in which they are paid. The butcher is 
decidedly good-looking, so is the poulterer. Gracious 
Heavens! what is he to think ?—Othello will have the 
kindness to think that he is a booby ; and we think, and 
all our readers will think with us, that he has got a 
good wife and dont deserve such a treasure. 

Criric.—A press of matter will sometimes keep back an 
interesting article or scrap beyond the week in which 
it would tell with most force; but we do not wish to 

deprive our readers of anything really interesting, and 
so insert it in the succeeding number. These things 
will occur in periodical literature. 

Frorr.—We have every week some inquiries about the 
new Florin. We really know nothing about then, 
further than what is patent to the whole public. 

A Poor Man.-—We should think our correspondent wiki 
find the information he requires in ‘ The Builder.” 

A Lavy will aiways find the fashion for the month in 
Lioyp's Wrerkiy NEWSPAPER. 

A. B. A.—We will probably reply to you next week. 

ANTI-SLIPPERY.—A correspondent says, that if the soles 


of boots and shoes be amnointed with a weak washing of 
tar, which can easily be put on with a brush, it will 


prevent you from an abrupt visit lengthways to the 


a ae 


ground, even if you step on thick-ribbed ice. We give 
the suggestion as it is forwarded:to us, without vouch- 
ing for it, as we have had no opportunity of trying it. 

A TuINKER.—We cannot publish the essay; but we can 
give you the information you require, from data we 
have in our hands. The duty on Advertisements is one 
of the most paltry in the whole scheme of the revenue. 
It amounts in the whole to no more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds a-year. 

G, Srory.—We are in receipt of your second note. We 
certainly answered your first communication, deelining 
the tale with thanks. 

W. P. L. (Irishtown)—We really have so much poetry 
on hand, now actually marked for insertion, that we 
must decline the “ Lines.” —The “ Flaw in the Diamond,” 
is not near its completion, therefore we do not see how 


our correspondent can dramatise it with its title in any - 


fairness to the Author. 

Bre.inpa.—We have perused Belinda’s sensible and well- 
written letter, and wish that our space permitted us to 
publish it. The subject is a most painfully important 
one; and at the earliest opportunity, we shall return to 
it with seriousness. We beg Belinda to believe that 
we feel deeply for her friend Lucretia; and we are de- 
termined that our MisceLuANyY shall always be the 
defender of woman against domestic tyranny and op- 
pression. 

A Lap.—You can get a Thermometer for a shilling or 
two, sufficiently correct for all ordinary purposes.—In 
the present year two eclipses of the sun will take place 
(both invisible in England) but none of the moon. The 
first eclipse. of the sun will be an annular one on the 
12th of February, at twenty-nine minutes past six in the 
evening. The other will occur en the 7th of August, at 
-thirty-four minutes past nine, p.m. 

Lines to THE BacnEeLors.—Declined with thanks, There 
are some smart lines in the composition; but it wants 
that completeness which practice in composition alone 
ean give. 

Tux NaAvuziivus.—This marine animal is found principally 
in some parts of the Mediterranean and in the Indian 
Ocean. The verses commencing— 

“ Beautiful voyager, arise, arise, 
From thy cave in the ocean deep,” 
have been several times published. 
sure we have met with them in several serials. 

TTERPSICHORE has received very marked and decided 
attentions from a young gentleman, but no offer of 
marriage, and she finds that he only comes to see her 


on one particular day in the week. Being with the » 


family at the theatre, on one of the off-days, as she may 
call them, she saw her lover in a private box, with a 
young lady, to whom he was very polite, indeed. She 
don’t know whether to tax him with it or not. In fact, 
‘she has a thousand suspicions of him, but knows no- 
thing, and is very unhappy, indeed.—We should 
certainly advise Terpsichore to insist upon the young 
gentleman declaring ‘his intention or not calling again. 
As a general rule, we do think—detesting men danglers 
as the worst foes of girls—that after six months aman 
ought to be asked what he means, and if he return any 
evasive answer, got rid of. 

A Qurstion.—We have great pleasure in answering 
your question. and you need not haye been so fearful of 
giving us too much trouble. ‘The atmosphere is sup- 


We are tolerably 


posed to reach to a height of about forty miles from the | 


surface of the sea, lessening in density as it rises in 
height, and likewise lessening in temperature, so that 
there would appear to be something in the constitution 
of the atmosphere essential to the development of heat 
by the solar rays, otherwise the nearer we get to the 
sun, the higher the temperature ought to be. This 
atmosphere exerts a pressure upon every square inch of 
surface, to the extent of fourteen pounds and three 
quarters about, and the pressure is equal in all direc- 
tions. A steam-engine must, of course. be worked ata 
pressure of steam something above this, or it would not 
overcome atmospheric resistance, and the inertia of 
material. 


Youne Lavies 1x A Dirricutry.— One of the most 


fertile sources of trouble and vexation to young ladies 
we find, from the numerous letters we receive upon the 
subject, consists in the difficulty of knowing under what 
circumstances to accept the acquaintance of gentlemen, 
whose position in society may be quite unexceptionable, 
and intentions perfectly honourable; and yet the cir- 
cumstances under. which they present themselves not 
exactly what society requires. We feel sincerely for 
those young ladies who have delicate and gentle 
scruples upon this question, because we feel that it is 
beset with difficulties and annoyances. — Of course a 
young lady cannot say to a gentleman, “If you have 
the slightest idea of paying me any attention, you must 
at once come home and ask permission.’ The gentle- 
man might reply with all the candour in the world— 
“Until I know you better, Miss, I would rather not so 
far commit myself.” So, between the delicacy and 
the wish to do right of the young lady, and the natural 
feelings of the gentleman, it is, we say, troublesome to 
know what todo. The only thing we can advise is for 
the ladies to be careful to keep themselves free from all 
clandestine correspondence—all secret meetings—and 
everything that can in any way commit them, in case 
the affair should come to nothing. If the gentleman 
be met in society, well and good, let him be attentive, 
for then he may be so legitimately; and when he has 
made up his mind he may, at any time, seek permission 
to endeavour to make himself at home at the young 
lady’s friends’ home. 

A Youne Hisrorian.—We should have supposed, from 
the style of your note, that you would not have had any 
difficulty in procurimg for yourself ths information you 


ask of us. Nevertheless, we have taken the trouble to 
collect it for you.— Henry the Third had three 
daughters, Margaret, who married Alexander the Third 
of Scotland; Beatrice, who married John of Bretagne 
and Katherine, who was born deaf and dumb, and died 
at an early age. 

A Lirrie Lapy.—Yes. Cats were at one time sold in 
the markets devoted to live stock. There is an ancient 
record of a market in Hastcheap, where the price of a 
fine tabby cat was one shilling and fourpence, rather a 
large sum in those days, 

A Moruer.—The recipe for pound cake you will find the 
most effective we extract from Soyer’s recent work. 
We give it as follows:—Put one pound of powdered 
sugar in a good sized bowl, which stand in a bath of 
hot water. Sift one pound of flour upon a sheet of 
paper; then break twelve eggs into the bowl with the 
sugar, which whisk rather quickly, until they become 
a little warm and rather thickish; then take the bowl 
from the bath, and. continue whisking until nearly or 
quite cold; then add the chopped rind of a lemon, and - 
the flour, which mix lightky with a wooden spoon. 
Have ready your mould or baking-dish, lighty buttered, 
into which you have puta little flour, knocking out all 

_ that does not adhere to the butter ; pour in the mixture, 
and place it one hour in a moderate oven; it may 
require longer, or not so long, but that will depend 

entirely upon the compass you have it in. If done, it 
will feel firm to the touch; but the surest method is to 
run a thin wooden skewer into the centre. If it comes 

, out clean, the cake is done; but if not, some of the mix- 

ture will adhere to it. Care should be. taken not to 
disturb it until quite set, or it would sink in the centre, 
and never properly bake; when done, turn it out upon 
a sieve to cool. 

Ovr or Town.—Yes ; the work you mention .is pub- 
lished by Mr. Lioyd. You can get the newspaper 
through the office. You are quite right as to. its very 
extensive circulation. It is the Leviathan of the cheap 
press, and steadily holds,its way. 

Annerrr.—Declined with thanks. ‘ 

A Younc HovusEkerrer is thanked for her kind communi- 
cation. The following is Soyer’s recipe for Apple Mar- 
malade :—Peel. and cut thirty apples in slices, taking 

_out the cores, and if for preserving, to every pound of 
fruit put three quarters of a pound of broken sugar (but 
if for immediate use, half a pound would be quite suffi- 
cient), place the whole in a preserving-pan with half a 

‘spoonful of powdered cinnamon, and the rind of a lemon 

-chopped very fine ; set the pan over a sharp fire, stirring 
it occasionally until boiling, when keep stirring until 
becoming rather thick; it is then done. If for immediate 
use, a smaller quantity would be sufficient, which put 
by in a basin, until cold, but if to keep any time, put it 
in jars, which cover over with paper and tie down until 
wanted ; it will keep almost any length of time. 


| A Very Youna Lapy has met a young gentleman at 


the house of a mutual acquaintance, several times, and 
he professes great pleasure in seeing her, and escorts, 
her to her own door, and in fact, says and does all he 
ean to convince her that he is in love with her; but; 
she is in this difticulty—She don’t like to keep com- 
pany with him clandestinely, and she don’t know what 
to say to her friends upon the subject. -What shall she 
do ?—The difficulty in this case is a common one, and 
to young ladies of proper feelings, a serious one. All 
we can advise you to do, is, to ake no appointments, 
and write and receive no letters. 

A Rat.—Yes; it is true, that an English manufacturer 
has bought all the rat-skins recently obtained at the 
290 Battue in Paris, for the purpose of making ladies 
gloves. 

AnTHONY.—We have not had time to read the article, but 
we fear its length alone will preclude the possibility of 
our giving it a place in our crowded columns. 

One Who Is Comine To Loypon.—It is quite impossi- 
ble that we can give you any condensed information 
regarding the Antiquities of London. With respect to 
your specific question regarding the Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, we can inform you that in the middle 
of the east end of the nave is situated the magnificent, 
tomb of Henry the Seventh, and Elizabeth his queen. 
It is enclosed in a curious chantry of cast brass, beauti< 
fully designed and well executed; itis omamented with 
statues, of which those only of St. George, St. James, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Edward, are now remaining. 
Within it are the effigies of the royal pair in their robes 
of state, lying close to each other, on a tomb of black 
marble, the head of which is supported by a red Cragon, 
the ensign of Cadwalladar, the last king of the Britons, 
from whom King Henry the Seventh was fond of tracing 
his descent. There are various devices alluding to his 
family and alliances; sueh as portcullises signifying his 
relation to the Beauforts by his mother’s side; roses, 
twisted and crowned, in memory of the union of the 
two houses of Lancaster and York, by his marriage; 
and at each end a crown in a bush, alluding to the crown 
of Richard the Third, found in a hawthorn in Bosworth- 
field. He died the 2ist of Apvril, 1509, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 

A Suxsscriper.—The lines— 


“ Women—experience might have told me, 
That all must love thee who behold thee.” 


are by Lord Byron, and we quite subscribe to the truth 
ef them. They are well-known, and followed by not 
so complimentary an effusion. as from the opening one 
might expect. Ht 
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6 6vitis © CHAPTER XX XV; : 
MRS, VASSAL AND MR. VANN MAKE THEIR ATTEMPT 
BO. ESCAPE. 


’ Iv took both Mrs. Vassal and Mr. Vann some 
‘little time to recover from the shock they had ex- 
“perienced at Wilton Hall.’ That they got home, we 
Hive the accidental testimony of Arthur Lessington 
‘to prove ; but owing to Mr. Vann’s nervousness 
they met with anupset, not far from Captain Ford’s, 
the consequence of which’ was the mark upon Mr. 
‘Vann’s cheek, and’a still further derangement of his 
ideas of things in general ; Mrs. Vassal was shaken, 
Dut her clothing was more yoluminous than’ Mr. 
‘Vann’s, and consequently she suffered less than ‘he. 

~The reader will suppose that they reached Milford 
Lane in rather miserable’ plight, physically, and 
still more miserable plight mentally ; for the object 
of the journey had been a signal failure; and the 
fact they had learned of the disappearance of the 
dead body, had filled them both with a thousand 
fears, that were, nevertheless, harrowing, that they 
were aconjectural. Org 

It was very late on the following morning that 
Mr. Vann crawled down to breakfast, after enduring 
a rather smart skirmish of questions from his highly 
colloquial better-half ; and poor Mrs. Vann, with all 
her faults and foibles, was certainly the better half 
of the Attorney Mrs. Vassal was ‘sitting in a 
reer adios by the fire-side. How spectral she 


looked ; and as she turned her gaze upon her brother, 


= LHS 


[THE IMPASSIONED APPEAL OF ARTHUR LESSINGTON IN THE TEMPLE CHAMBERS.] 


and their eyes met, he could not but see what years 
one may live in asingle night, as regards. its effects 
upon the features. Mrs. Vassal looked positively 
aged. Her eyes. were sunken, and her mouth ap- 
peared to have lost its shape. There was a quick 
jerking movement of her head from side to side, as 
though she were afraid something was being said or 
done that she should lose cognisance of. 

Vann crept to a seat by the fire, and he spread out 
his hands before it, as he shivered both from cold 
an the chill fear that still sat brooding at his 

eart. 

‘“* Where is she ?” said Mrs. Vassal. 

She, was well understood between the brother 
and sister to mean Mrs. Vann, and Vann replied by 
pointing out at the window, and saying— 

“« Gone somewhere with a basket.” 

‘““ Very well; take your breakfast ; and while you 
are taking it, you can listen to me. When I ask 
you a question, you can reply, but do so promptly. 
Do you hear me ?” 

“Yes. Oh, dear, yes. Who could have taken it 
away—who could touch it? Oh, who took it away? 
Somebody has got it somewhere snug, so very 
snug tied up, and Jabelled with our names, as having 
drawn the—I mean engrossed—Oh, dear, what am 
T saying! I mean, done the deed.” 

Mrs.. Vassal rose, and holding her arms over Mr. 
Vann’s head, much in the manner in which blessings 
are invoked on the stage, she said— 

“ Once for all, if you aggravate circumstances 
already sufficiently provoking and mysterious, by 
your gabbling folly, I will leave you. Escape now 
is our only resource. It does not matter much to 
me whether I go with you or alone, but it depends 
solely upon yourself which that shall be.” 

Oh, dear, Iam only eating a mufiin.” 
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“ Now answer me. Have you got. Lessington’s 


money ?” 
““Yes—yes. All.” 
“Good. Have you managed to draw in your 


own accounts ?” 

‘« All that I dared, sister. It would take months 
to draw allin. I have done what I could. Won't 
you take anything? Let me hand you a dead— 
Oh, dear, an egg I meant.” 

“ Peace. How much have you in all?” 

_ T don’t know exactly, but it’s a goodly sum—a 
very goodly sum ; and all in bills on Amsterdam, in 
the name of Smith. Oh, dear me, yes. What a 
capital name Smith is. I wish my name had : been, 
really, Smith. One can always set up an alibi, if 
one’s name is Smith. How cold it is. What’s that? 
What's that?” 

“Only a man in the street calling the particulars 
of the execution last Monday at the Old Bailey.” 

Vann dropped his cup of coffee, and sunk back in 
his chair in horror. Mrs. Vassal paid no attention 
to his mental condition, but continued with a des- 
perate calmness to talk of her projects. 

“The old servant below,” she said, ‘‘ can have a 
holiday to-day; she don’t have many, and it will de- 
light her yery much. You must tell Mrs. Vann to 
go to Hampstead and wait for. you at Jack Straw’s 
Castle, and by no means to come away until it is 
dark, for if you come, it will be just before that 
period. Then you must prepare the house.” 

“ Prepare—the—house?”’ 

“Yes, for the flames. To-morrow at midnight, 
the tide then-serving, a ship clears out from 
Gravesend for Hamburgh. I will take care to 
secure a passage in her for us both. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

** Oh, yes; a clear case—a very clear case ” 
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which to manage this 
well.” , sige ly 
‘* And—and,” said Vann, as he glanced round him, 
--you- think-we-shall-get-away, sister, inspite of that 
dreadful man, Mist,?” 
“6T do. He is human. 


He has cowed you and 


stultified- your judgment by the. force of manner. 
merely. Let us leave him to his hatreds and to his 
revenges. We will seek for peace far away. We 


will forget England. We will avoid even a news- 
paper from its shores. We will consider~its. name 
prohibited, and we may yet feel the calmness of 
security.” Ae ae 
“The calmness of security!” repeated Vann. 
“‘ There may be something done’, too, abroad in the 
discount way. Who knows, sistet? and there— 
and there, you know, we'¢an’ be religious. - They 
say you must be rather religious on the Continent 
2 some lac and we will go to churches and con- 
ess. Ha! 
truth, and Mist will find that‘we are’ too many 


¥ 


him. Oh, dear—I’m'almost’ afraid to feel Re fl 
ul 


hopeful. It don’t sound real. ” It’s like the doubt 

ring of some bold, bad ‘half-a-crown ; and _yet it looks 

a very feasible’ plan—-very—very. Oh, dear! I do 
Pear 


Ay 
bnsldke Wek ‘eh 
§ st ‘ \ 


a ie 
ut |“ What the ‘deuce 


sé Yes. - A tew short hours will suffice.” 

‘©Then let what I suggest in respect to the serv ant 
and to Mrs. Vann be done to-morrow. Upon second 
thought it will be better, but I was willing to give 
you ample time, brother. ~To-day you can make 
what arrangements you may consider necessary. I 
shall be absent about the ship. Leave all that to 
me. You know you may do so. I feel a lightness 
of the heart already at the thought of escaping once 
and for ever the blighting atmosphere of that man’s 
presence. But mark me, brother ; if to-day you see 
him, as you well may, do not let your weakness be- 
tray the fact that you have the money. He will 
wring it from you else. Beware of that.” ” 

“Phere,” said Vann, perpetrating a sickly smile, 
“there, sister, you may trust me. I, too, begin to 
feel something of that lightness of spirit that you 
talk of, and I am very willing—oh, so willing to 
accept it as an omen of success m the enterprise. I 
will think about the best mode of preparing the 
house. “It is old, and will crackle again in‘ the frosty 
air. Sister, you have, indeed, a mind—arare mind. 
I feel that it will do, and we—Wark! ‘she is coming.” 

Before Mrs. Vann got up stairs, Mrs. Vassal had 
vanished to a dingy apartment on the second floor, 
that she called her own room, and Mr. Vann crept 
down stairs to the consulting room. A bright fire 
was burning briskly in the grate, and Vann crept to 
it. A's he stood with his back towards it, his. little 
twinkling eyes ran over the contents of that room, 
and he muttered to himself— ; 

* To-night. Yes, to-night, when everybody is at 
rest, I will be down here and burn all the papers 
that I do not want seen. Everything that would 
blacken the memory of my professional existence 
shall go. Inthe iron box, yonder, too, there are some 
deeds that Ihave not looked at for many along day, 
I know them all by heart. They belonged to—to— 
hush—hush! How cold it is—how I ‘shiver. 
This room is very lonely, indeed. I never felt the 
air so chill. I wonder it Cato is in the office.” 

Mr. Vann placed his ear to the inner door, and 
listened. He had, in times gone past, when he s0 
Tistened, been in the habit of hearing, from the over- 
flowing spirits of Joe, some morning edition of the 


business, Let. .it ybe done 


-hurry. I feel transported by those eyes, 
‘Joe, you have-seen your best days 5” 


We will confess everything but. A 
Prushlight with a thief in the wick, y 


pth Wi 
{ Brussian-blue about? Surely asin 
bi ee tryin; ad ae 6 


F eo ae ee er 
How>he had’ got home after the awful scéne at. 


Major Brook’s lodging—how he had slept at all, 


and how~he had got-up ‘and repaired to the office,” 


seemed to him all,a-dream :. but he had done.so. 
The bystanders, when he fainted in the street, had 


taken-him. into-a chemist’s shop, and. there, by. the-} 


aid of such accredited restoratives as the occasion 
indicated, he became partially himself again ; and 
without making any further disclosures of what he 
had been a witness to, he had contrived to get home. 


He now sat in the outer office wondering how far he ‘his 
| cares have all quite-7i 


would be considered connected with the whole af 
provided he was recognised by any one. as beix 
all connected with it. fran Ie i ae 
“Oh dear,” said Joe, ‘there I am ina peck 
troubles. A peck do I say ?it’s a bushel, and: 
meausre. I’m done brown and basted nov 
shan’t forget the ghost of that Major's wii 


out, and the lucifer of happy thoughts w 
again light you up. I’m a done mutton. Ish: 
have to emigrate somewhere. I wonder if olc 


profoundly quiet,’ 
a firm conviction tha } 
then, as a conjunction of circums 
it, Joe opened the outer door, ‘and 

inner at the same momonmnae e 


~“ What is the me 
‘was he listening?” 


»? said Ji 


* 


pretend I was going in Wie Sewspapek™ 
itfis, and I haven’t opened it.” — 

Mr. Vann had by this time reasoned himself into 
the idea that it would be better to march boldly in- 
to the outer office, to take off the idea that he was 


“Here 


listening to anything Joe might have~been sayin 


and so -again they both opened the doors wit 
affected haste and carlessness, and ran bump 
against each other in the little space between them. 
** Murder !” said, Joe; “ the,paper.!”. os. 7 
“Villain! what do you mean 2” cried Vann, 
“Nothing, sir; I wasn’t the—if wasn’t me—I 
mean that—I—that I didn’t do it. Oh, dear. Here's 
the paper, sir. Only just come, sir. A very warm, 


“cold, fine, drizzly sort of morning, sir.” 


Vann looked at Joe from under his corrugated 
brows for a few moments in silence ; and then 
snatching the paper from him, he retreated into his 
own room again, and sunk panting into the client’s 
chair. i #4 

“FY am the fool,” he said, ‘‘of every timid cir- 
cumstance ; and yet, what could he mean. by listen- 
ing, unless Ke had some foregone suspicion—suspi- 
cion of what ?—He was listening—yes, yes. of 
that there can be no doubt., He has listened before 
too.. Whathas he heard? What has passed in this 
room. that he could have. heard, and made something 
of? Am, Tnow to live in fear of him ?” 
Vann shook until the paper crackled again in his 
rasp : 
" «No! No! Only for two days—two days and 
one night, that is all, and then’ it is all over, and 
Tam safe. I wonder if it would sound well to offer 
him one of the attics fo.sleep in? It might be done 


under pretended kindness; and then if I locked him 


in, beforé the flames roared and crackled through 
the house, I might get him out of the. way. He 
deserves to die in such a way, if he is dangerous to 
me—my life and my money !—T could kill=-kill all. 
who are adverse to either—my safety and. my 
money !” » . 

““Oh, them deeds! them deeds!” groaned Joe, in 
the outer office. ‘ It’s a dead seli, I know itis, He 
has been. to his iron box, and he suspects me and 
is watching me, Oh, if I could only find an om- 
nibus going. to Timbuctoo or the Arctic Regions, 


L | in me, s 
ah | ‘Bet ‘on its first little 


| to. numberless. rumours. 


she 
Til 


.on. his, conscience ? 
| ho! ha!" 

“¢ Silence !”” cried Vann, banging open both the 
doors, and suddenly projecting his pale face mto 
the outer-office. 

“ Sir,” said Joe, waving the ruler, ‘“ when a 
man’s spirits, like the holly, are all the year bright 
and jolly, when his joy is quite renewed, and his 

; ve e ed, now and then he will 
| go off into a sort of just, sir, as a plumb- 

udding cracks its sides, and rolls all over the 
Wek. fom 'being too rich, sit. Ha! ha! Conscience 

. V., Gonscience is the'thing. Now, you see 
ir, a new-born babby, as innocent as before 
, yidiculous shirt, when it 
‘ , and kicks the world, 
: , Thank the 


Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! hot 


all’ crumply and fuss t 
li ‘its little bits of red legs. 
r. Y., I—Oh, he’s gone.” “ <a 
an anery growl that seemed very like the 
me. paces oy to a bite, Vann 


‘wit 


“A Gec place last night, between 
the houi ee Eee ' eleven, in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden; which has produced the greatest 
excitement in-that-neighbourhood, and given rise 
From a correspondent, 
upon whom wecan rely, we have received the fol- 
lowing particulars. It appears that in the front 
attic: of the house, No. 12, Maiden Lane, there 
lodged a couple of the. name of Brooke .'The hus- 
band’ called. itdebif ‘Major Brooke, ‘but upon what 
authority he appended the military title to his name 
does not appear. “From the attic¢-door being locked 
during the space of about. four days, it was supposed 
that they were both out of town; but last night it 
appears that Major Brooke was’seen to arrive at the 
house, in company with a young man, and they 
asdended to ‘the’ attie.” In the coursé of about'a 
quarter of an hour ah ‘outcry was heard, and the 
inmates. of the house being alarmed, found. Major 
Brooke lying quite dead in the passage, apparently 
from a fall from the top of the stairs. The young 
man, was nowhere to be seen; but the: strangest. cir- 
cumstance remains to be told... Upon going to the 
attic, the wife was. found lying upon, the floor d 
Mr. Crotty, the. surgeon in Southampton Street, 
was immediately called in, and gave it as his opinion, 
that the wife had been dead some days. _The-Major’s 
neck was broken, and both the. bodies await a 
coroner’s. inquest; when. it is hoped that the affair 
will no longer remain, so. great a mystery as at pre- 
sent. .The police are:in active search of the young 
man who was seen, with the deceased”. 7 = 
“One gone,” said Vann, as he drew along breath. 
‘One gone. Day by day have I been fearful that 
that. adventurer would darken my door-step wii 
some fresh. demand,* sanctioned. by the fend, whe 
holds me in bondage ; but he is dead now, It must 
be that man,, He is gone. Oh, that it had, been 
Mist, What. ‘a thrill of satisfaction that would 
have given to me. But such men meet with 2o 
accidents.. Their. own cunning, or the cunning of 
the arch-fiend, who helps them in their projects, 
lifts them above the ordinary chances of life. He 
will not die, no—no. But I must,think now, for I. 
have much to do, .S.anust think about the preparay 
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~ strode into the privateroom., = : 


_ joy upon the old terrace of Somerset. 


my heart, - 


* Joye.” 


sine eat 
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: “tion of the house. _Let.me see; oil, turpentine— 


humph !—naptha—Ha! Yes—yes, I must think of | 
all te T must think of all that. Gunpowder— 
ik a a 


_ Mr, Mist,” ‘announced Joe; and the horror of 
Vann’s thoughts by day, and dreams by night, 
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ever doubt. me ?” said Arthur Les- 


they walked: i 
eatin tele 


embrace of the watersbelow. ‘‘ Will you ever doubt 


rf 


me, 


know. each. other. 
m. but ‘I, could not put into Janguage the 
craving of my,soul. It was for some one ‘to 


te ¢ 


“Hush! Oh, hush,” said Annie, “ you promised 


me that you would not use that word, Love! It 


_ tion 


of passion, 


Serrifies me Mo i By OU) : 
*Y Inall the vocabularies of the great world, it 

is the only one which, with a happy sweetness, re- 

tains its heavenly origin.” iia 
“ But—But——” 


‘ Sweet doubter ! dear, happy, ‘beautiful: trem- : 


bler! what would you say to me. in argumenta-- 
n and fair encounter of our wits; that’ should: shut 
; out, Love from. our contemplation.” « figs. vilt 
‘Mr, Lessington ?” | fhe eit 
Lessington started, and he flung his arm over the 
balustrade of the terrace for support. - Annie was, 
yet Lespponpeiation of that name, miles from 
him. rae antes 


a Mr.. 


Lessington,”. she said, “you terrify me. 


Jn purity—perhaps the weakness and ignorance of || 
1 RUE have. consented that you should ‘be the }) 


dearest friend J have; but do not,: oh; Arthur, 
do not talk of love,” Bi 


“I breathe again,” said Lessington. : “ Let. me 
be Arthur to you, Annie, and never Mr. Lessing- 


ton; and if the word Love for once sounds harshly 


to your ears, we will change our thoughts into 
some feebler expressions. Ah, Annie, it is because 


you doubt me.that you dread the use of that:word |. 


which has been so much misused in the language 
of passion. But our Jove—let us call it love, dear 
-one—our. love is ‘a sentiment ;'a ray from Heaven 
hot a lurid light from mortal passions.. Do you 
think they do not talk of love in that starry home 
which is far above all worlds, as it is far above 


_ all taint of passion?” . 


“Tt may beso,” said Annie; “but let us talk 
of other things :—of this man of whom I told you 
—this strange man, who would have me meet him, 
and who challenges my confidence ‘by the magic of 


_ oa theme that searches my very heart.” 


“Cast him from your thoughts, Annie. I will 


“meet him; and with, from you, abundant warrant 


of interference, I will ‘wrin 
"mation; but you must not cl 


from -him his infor- 
ma 32 } nee another meeting 
with him. If:he be honest in his purpose: he will 


' not shum me; if‘otherwise, ‘tis best that you should 


- 


- mortal engulphed in the'stream. I 
"were there, “See, the boat is empty. 
_ manh 


oO 


shun him. 
yiver?” 
‘Far off there. 
‘some accident. ~ 
distances ?” 


“- Thdifferently well. | By Heaven! 


What do you gaze at, dear,one, on the 


Look, Arthur. There seems 
Do your eyes serve you well at 


would that I 
3 plunged after the body i ea aan 
nan'has plunged after the body inthe water. Ah! 
bait eae ‘See ae gallant fellow!” 

+ tremble,” said Anne. ‘TI dare not look. I 
‘there ‘death 9” ES Er ans ni Re LO TO > 
“~ “No—no. All seems well. 

towards the shoic. “Allis well. 

est; genrest love. Look up. 

Annie, ¢ do not wish that, ’ 


The boat is urged 
Look up, my dear- 
"Tis nothing. Oh! 
through the gloomy path 


» thatleadsto another's death, youshould be mine ; but | 


{SES 


s i} not 2eneeahie 
"tis some poor | 


is it'not a heart-pang to think that we did not meet | 


a whole year since 2” 


‘* A pain—again !” said Annie; and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘Again you will speak in that sad 
strain! Arthur, itsis.a duty to ourselves! and to 
Amelia, that we should avoid. these’ vain regrets. 
That she may live long and happily is my earnest 
prayerl? she Bib oll aditedn Sond slant Whe. 
ies en little did. either Annie or Arthur suspect:-how 
fina fa death before) their very eyes Amelia had 

een 0OWE & FICO! 

‘¢ Well—well,” he said, mournfully. ‘ We will 
not look back to the past, and sigh for changes that 
might have..been. but .are not. ..Hand in hand, in 
purity and in joy, we will walk the sunny paths of 
the future, »;And now; Annie, you have no soul at 
that dismal house you eall your home that you can 
care for, or who will'ask twice for the next two 
hours where yow/are?”) 0 @ Yu ar 

* Not one!” 
o'Then make: to me ‘one 
I shall set:more store by than a pyramid of diamonds. 


| Give: me ‘thdse: two ‘hours: «'Lhe:day is young and 


jocund; and although the air blows keenly, there is 


| ayoung spring-like look about the sky. :The:sum- 


mer of: the great world will come to join ‘with the 


4 summer of our hearts, and make avery paradise’ of 


beauty. You will give me those two. hours, my 
Annie ?” aie 1 te tio ix 
“To willl” falta pS 
_“ And you will trust me? Come: on this side 
nearest; to my heart: We will not meetihere; but 
you willitrust me:to take you to a warmer air, and 
more cheering place? ' You ‘are quite trustful ?” 


»“ Quite, Arthur. Igive not my confidence with: 


one hand to snatch it back again,.like some wayward 

child at the moment of ‘its'first ‘trial. I will and I 

do trust you, Arthur, wholly and implicitly.” 
o Why, that’s well said, my Annie; and thus 


| at once: you.sap my mystery ; and, forsooth;'I may at: 
once telliall, for I have now ino. test to ‘put-your: 


trust to. | An/old friend of mine, residing in the 
Temple, is:from England, and while: far away I 


have his keys for access to his library. Will you 
venture into his chambers with me for a time’? There 


no chill air will rudely visit you. ‘There no:curious 


eye will mark us, and wonder that we pace this}. 


Terrace to and: fro, as though ‘we were outcasts of 
warmth, and the affections of a home. Will you 
come ?” rf ns 

“Ought 1?” i 

‘No, the world, with:a* great battling voice, 
would say—but, Yes, say I} from’ my heart to your 
heart.” it te ; fi 

“ Take me then, Arthur. I know no ill. I will 
conjure up none to frighten innocence. : 
God who sees my heart:and yours, will not pause at 
the door of that place to which you invite me. ‘I 
am _ willing to go with you, Arthur, my friend.” 

With her arm resting upon his, Annie accom- 
panied him to the Temple. They passed through 
its large aréa, and then! in a quiet nook by King’s 


| Bench Walk he paused, and: producing a key, he ; 


opened the chambers'he. spoke of. The tale he: told 
was strictly true. . Arthur Lessington was playing 
no double part. Every word he spoke he thought. 
This was no scheme of evil—no plan of ruin’ and 
destruction. . He loyed Annie as he said that he 
loved ‘her: ; 
The chambers were large and gloomy; and in a 
quiet old room, the walls of which: were covered 


with books, and the floor with massive articles of | 
oaken furniture,.a fire slumbered in the grate.. 


Arthur placed a large arm-chair for Annie, and 
with, all the tenderness that one ‘might see dis- 
played to some gentle little child, he placed her: in 
it; and roused up the dying embers of the fire, and 
then he looked at her, and blessings seemed to leap 
out.of his eyes upon’ her, and she smiled in. her 
conscious, innocence of heart, and answered him 
sweetly and softly when he spoke to her. a 
‘* And you are happy. with me?” 
“Tt is very happy to havea dear friend, is it 
“Yes,” replied Lessington.. ‘Oh, “yes.” He 
sat down at her-feet upon a low cushion, and looked 
up into her face with an air of worship. ‘There was 
no mistaking the rapture of his-eye.“‘ Annie,” he 
said, “edo you remember-when first we met?” | 
* Butvaguely, Arthur. Ii seemed like:a:dream. 
when I tried-to think of it. Did I not faint?” «| 
Yes, dear’ one. I held you to. my heart, and 
carried. you into the house through the snow-drift. 
It was then that I first saw you, and it was then 
that I first loved.” 


‘* Ab, you will say loved,” 


gorgeous present,’ which 


sand of what! might have béen!” | W 


The great +. 


‘“¢ You-will let me say it? _ We will append: to it 
a pure and holy memory. . It ‘is a soft and gentle 
word, is:,it not? The poetry of language «could 
mint. no: other word like, unto it... Yes, Annie. It 
was then Iisaw you,,and,then’ I.loved you., From 
that moment your image filled my heart and. brain. 
Fora time 1 thought it. as \only,a dream.; and at 
odd moments, until I really saw you again by, the 
open light of day, I still, would think that,youw were 
not real.” * heath + 
*Hetook her hand; and held, it-to:his cheek. 
‘Then, dear, Annie, for a, time, mistook, my 
own, feelings,.,.and..terrified myself. by » words... [ 
thought that. L.ought, to; fy, from you;-.and I 
walked, about, ‘fancying. myself ,encompassed » by 
evil thoughts, that like.demons,-filled my path with 


-gibing faces. _Oh, I cannot tell you what Isuffered : 


but then I reasoned with myself, anda holy calm 
came ;back to,me, and when I,,convinced. myself 
that my love for'you;was a pure and holy feeling— 
a sentiment,and,niot a-passion, I smiled, at my fears, 
and became very happy.” 


.» Annie turned ‘her’-head aside to hide the deep 


emotion that called up tears to her eyes. ee 
‘* T pain you by all these sad confessions ?” 
‘© Oh, no—no—nod? os, 4) ery, 
‘Well, then, Annie, Lxesolved.that, having con- 
quered the foolish phantom.which tyrant custom had 


| conjured up in my own brain tofright me from, my 


own pure affections, to,seek you; and.speak to you, 
and strive to conyance you that, it, was possible we 
might love, and yet look upto, Heaven unflincaingly, 
and fear no reproach... Is it;not: great, Annie, for,you 
and. I to rise:so,far-above the vulgar prejudice, that 


iY 


-we.can listen to. whatis called the :poison.of love, 
and yet feel’no pang?’)» », t ome yiie hin 


“Sbis,Arthur—itis {fecha oe 

‘Annie, ifyou and, I only were in the world, 
should we lack company'?”)()) i... : 
, “Vithink not, Arthur.” 25) ody ti 

‘““ If we now —(he caressed her hand, and kissed it 
gently as he spoke) —If we.could forget all but that 
we. live for each other, and end-our days in some 
Island, that, like.a rich garden, dropped from Heaven 
into sunlight upon far off waters, what a. joy it 
would be!” FY ose wit 5s 

‘Do not—do not, Arthur, speak to.me insuch a 
strain. You wound my heart to think of what is 


He rose, and: folded:-his arms around/her.... Her 


| headxested upon:his:heart and ishe sobbed bitterly. 


‘* Annie,Annie; ‘I -feel'a.madness ora Heavenly 
suggestion,’ I know not which, tugging at my heart. 
My-»brain' isxich: with visions of future joy. Annie, 
at this moment listen tome.” .. 9 yd ] 

She only wept.» « : 

“ We willifly., Ido now begin to feel that it will 
drive us‘ both mad to: be’So much to-each other, and 
yet not all. We will fly far away from England. 
There are blessed Islands in the Augean Sea, whose 
very climate is‘aluxury. : We. will realise there the 
dreams:of poets ; and banishing from our minds all 
past weak impessions, we will begin .a new’ life, as 
though fresh fromthe hands of our: Great Creator 
we had newly sprung !” 

, ‘Arthur, peace, oh, peace.” 

““ No=no. >It is.a blessed thought.” 

‘ Your: wife—Amelia !” : é 

“ She lovesme not. She knows not what love is. 
She is but a creature of old customs and hereditary 
thoughts. She: willslove :those.with; whom she 
forths ties, not »forsthemselves, ‘but for the ties that 
seem to bind her'to‘them.,./A few: tears, lasting for 
a'day—the sighs! ofaiweek—the faint gravity of 
perchance a monthané thenin her father’s home, 
Amelia is much what she was before; while we are 
far away, my) Annie. Tell me, is if not more just 


| and noble, even to her; to leave-her:thus, than to . 


play the smiling hypocrite at a fireside that owns 
menot;and,is no home for me?” 

‘Arthur—Arthur !”” } 

** Yes, we will fly far—far away; aud when we 
look into each other’s eyes, 1t:will be with no shrink- 
ing fear that we look too much of love... We 
will——” _°. . 

“ Arthur, unhand me—Mr, Lessington!” 

She sprang from: the’ chair, :and witl her ‘hands 
folded across her ‘bosom, she stood erect, and looked 


} at“him: as: some angel might have looked in the 


celestial » vault» of Eleaven, when» crossed ‘in ° its 
radiant pathiby one of the impure spirits expelled 
from association with the spotless:seraphs who look 
on the immortal. ; 

He shrank back, trembling. 

+ Mr. Lessington, this is:our last meeting.” 

$6 Annie" ; : ¢ 4) 
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‘Peace, sir. I have lamented to learn that I 
had no friend. I have prayed for one—I thought 
that in you I had found one ; but God has punished 
my presumption. Henceforth let “us be strangers. 
Forget me, sir, and name’ me not. Do not haunt 
my path, for J shall think then that'some evil spirit, 
in’ a stolen robe of light, is seeking my destruc- 
tion.” 

‘ Death is in your words.” 

“ Death 2?” : 

“Yes, Think you T could live, Annie, bereft of 
you and of your opinion? Oh, no—no. 
my heart in your hand. It needs but slight pressure 
to crush it, and rest its wild pulsations for ever. 
Annie, go from me now with’such words upon your 
lips, and you may banish all fear‘ that my bad spirit 
will cross your fair even path again. - Will you pray 
for me when { am gone ?” Bk BOF 

“Gone? “Gone? Oh, no—you do not mean ?” 

“There isa gloom in death ; but there isa gloom 
in life, that to ittis the gloom of gloom.” é 

* Cruel—cruel !” Be 

She grasped the back of the chair for support, and 
LLessington then would have come towards her, but 
she waved him off. 

*‘ No—no! Oh, that we had never met! Arthur 
—Mr. Lessineton, ‘I would say—if you do love me, 
let me be the means of awakening your slumbermg 
virtue. Let'me rouse you to better thoughts. For- 
get the scene of this day, and think only that you 
have seen me in 2:‘dream: You have a home—go 
to it ; and ere you cross its threshold, shake off the 
evil temptings that—that 4 

She could not proceed. Arthur knelt before her. 

“ Perhaps I ‘am mad, Annie; and if I am, you: 
should pity me, for that is a special affliction of God’s 
own making. ‘That I love you is most true—that 
T shall never cease to love you until earth has me 
back agam, and this breathing, living frame is 
mingled with the dust, is most true. That you 
may kill'me by banishing me from you, is truer than 
all. . Annie—Annie, why are you so beautiful, if I 
may not love you? The veriest wretch that ever 
crawled claims some consideration for his heart’s best: 
passion. Annie! Annie! do not—oh, do not cast 
me from you!” : 

She clasped her hands, and looking upwards, she 
said,— 

“Oh, what have I done, that I should suffer 
this! My heart will break. It was a dream~a 
swoon of the mind; but [am now awakened. The 
hand of truth has shaken me from the dull slumber 
in which I smiled upon destruction. Mr. Lessington, 
leave m2; I am young and unlearned—I am not 
prejudiced ; but when I feel that I am right, if the 
steepest precipice that ever opened its airy arms, 
and kept death at ite base, were before me, I 
would walk my way! We must part now.” 

“Part! Part! Oh,no!” 

“Yes, When we meet again, it must be in 
crowds, where every look and every tone is subject 
toa comment. Let me go, sir. Farewell.” 

“Not thus! Notthus! Would you leave thus 
some dog that loved you? Is your heart adamant, 
iit you can know and feel that at your feet I flung 
ti .casures of an affection, that no one ever 
usw before—that no one can ever know again ; 
and yet, leave me thus without one word—one look 
ot pity ?” 

oe Pity As? 

“ Yes; it has even come to that.” 

‘ Arthur, if I thought”—her voice faltered—" If 
J thought, Arthur, that you would strive to conquer 
this wild feeling—if I thought that you would tell 
yourself that it was wrong, and rousing your better 
nature, fight against it, you need not then ask me 
for my pity. You should have my prayers, my 
best wishes, many of my thoughts; and the remem- 
brance of this day’s interview would not then rise 
up before me with a shudder. Oh, Arthur, you 
will strive to be that which you ought to be? You 

romise ?” 

‘+ All—all—anything—so—that you banish me 
not—so that you let me see you sometimes, Annie 
—-so that you let me hear you speak.” 

“ Y will—I will.” 

“You forgive me? Tellme that. You do not 
think me quite a villain ? Tell me that, Annie.” 

“* Oh, no—no! Ilook upon yours as a noble heart, 
tossed to and fro upon the sea of its own wayward 
impulses. I do not scorn you, Arthur—I do not 
hate you--I can hardly blame you; but it is myself 
I blame. It was my weakness.gave you strength. 
It was my folly led your wayward feelings far 
from truth and goodness. It is you who should 
forgive me.” eins 


You hold}: 


« No—no! “Iam to you as tight to-day !’’ 

‘Do not write to me again—do not seek to come 
to me. “Farewell—farewell!” ah 

He'staggered to his feet. 

‘“Farewell, Arthur; for the last time this un- 
happy tearful subject is broached between us. No, 
no! Do not touch me. “Do not.” 0 

He shrank back again. He did not assist her to 
open the door of the chamber, but he saw her pass 
eut; and then, with a wild ery, ‘he féll upon the 
floor in a swoon. 


/ (To be continued in ovr newt) 
MR. PRINGLE; 


OR, 
THE MYSTERIOUS 


BABY. 


‘Ou, my: friend—my old companion—my ancient. 


acquaintance—a chair—I feel—I don’t know what I 
feel! My head—my heart—my »brain—my—my 
everything! ‘The world is buta squibj:andiall feel- 
ing is but a shower of sparks, seen but to be seen to 
go. Oh, Anthony Peter Smithikin, beware: of 
woman! As the Poet says, ‘ They write everything: 
in silver sand,and then scrub it out with the hearth- 
broom of everyday life!’ Anthony, don’t marry— 
Peter, don’t marry—Smithikin, don’t marry ! “Look 
atme. You see before youa wretch—avery wretch! 
I have not only, like the man in the play, supped 
full, of horrors, but Ihave breakfasted, lunched, 
and teaed, and dined wpon them.: My best affections, 
like the rose-tree of summer when ‘transported to 
the baleony of London life, are» blighted—my ten- 


derest feelings are scoured with the Flanders. brick | 


of anti-corrosion. Oh, Smithikin—oh, Smithikin, 
are the holiest and best loves of the human race to 
be continually subjected, like obdurate lucifers, to 
the sand-paper of irritation ?.’ I—I don't know what 
to say—what to do—what to think. 
perate Pringle! I'll do some deed—some desperate 
deed! Vire - blood—snow—boiling lead—ice! Oh, 
Smithikin ! Smithikin!” 

Mr. Josiah Rufus Pringle, after enunciatine the 
above speech, sank into a chair in his friend 
Smithikin’s lodging, and spreading out his hands, 
he looked the picture of somebody who might have 
been just hooked up from the ornamental water of 
the park by the Humane Society, which is evidently 
a drag upon society at large, although it is continually 
asserting itself to be ah-ice idea. 

“¢ Goodness gracious! Pringle,” cried Smithikin, 
“what do you mean? Are you insane? Be so 
good as move your legs from before the fire, and let 
me give ita stir. Why, my good fellow, you look 
all of a heap. Whathashappened? Will you take 
anything ?” 

‘Yes, henbane—prussic-acid—anything that will 
enable me to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil.’ Oh, 
Emma—tmma, did I think this of you? Did I 
suspect this of you?) Could I dream this of ‘you in 
my waking hours, or see it’ in my sleeping ones ? 
Oh, give me the chloroform of knownothingness, 
and let me never look upon your deceitful curls, 
and eyes, and lips—tulips—twin’ cherries—dimples 
—again. That you, Hmma, to whom I had onl 
been married three weeks, should—Oh—oh— 
oh=es-” 

““ My dear fellow,” said Smithikin ; “hush! The 
people below, and the people above, wil] hear you. 
Recollect we are not on Salisbury Plain.” 

‘Alas! it is too plain.” 

‘‘ But don’t howl] as if you and I were alone on a 
common.” 

‘Common, do you say? Common? ! Well, if 
that’s common, I’m—I’m an Austrian. A baby in 
three weeks common? A little crumply, dumply, 
punchy, fussy baby in three weeks? Oh, Emma! 
Emma! Emma!’ 

“ A what? A dumpling ?” 

No; a baby, Smithikin—a baby! Listen! 
In my house there is a baby—a mysterious baby 
—a horrible baby! and it comes between me and 
my wits.. The babies of old times didn’t come in 
three weeks. But this is avery railway ofa baby!” 

“ But—but-——” 

“No, it ain’t a butt—it’s a baby. You shall 
hear all. I have come to pour my babby—no, I 
mean my grief—-into your friendly bosom. You 
know, O Smithikin, that I married Emma only this 
day three weeks. You know that we gave out that 
we were going to spend the honeymoon at Boulogne ; 
and you know, likewise, that instead of that we con- 
templated four weeks’ retirement at Camberwell, 


ee SE AEROS © y 


‘parlour grate. 


I am a des- |) 


and inténded then to burst upon our friends in our 
new house at Camden Town. You know—_—” 
* © Good gracious! get to something J don’t know!” 
“T am getting to.it. Oh, that I had never got 
to something that I’ know! If ever you marry, 
Smithikin; bargain for no little Smithikins under a 
year, at least. Ah, me, where was 1?” 
‘“‘ Bursting on your friends in Camden Town.” 
“So I was—so Iwas. Let: me see. Well, 
Emma, in her engaging way,, said— Rufus,’ she 
calls me Rufus, you know, “ Rufus,’ said she, 


|‘ Jane’s .birth-day is,on Friday, and- -yow must 


let her come for.the day... She won’t, of course, let 
anybody know that we are in town. Do, dear 
Rufus’—she called me dear’ Rufus, the female croco- 
dile! The—the—Well, I won’trevile her. ‘mma,’ 


I said, ‘do it. “Have Jane, but caution her—cau- 


tion her, Emma!’ Well, with that she ‘threw her 


‘arms round my neck, and said’she, ‘ Rufus—’” - 


Oh, bother that,” ‘cried Smithikin ; “ get on’ to 
the facts. Who is Jane, by-the-by 2?” 
“ Vimma’s sister, aged ten.” — Rebbe ooh ng 

‘“Humph! Itisn’t her baby, then. ‘Go on.” 

“ Well, F consented, and I felt as happy as a man 
who ‘has’ been only three weeks married ‘can only 
feel. Iwas warming dear Emma’s slippers by the 
Did I say we ‘had gone home ?” 
‘*¢ Oh, yes—yes.” ANS 
_ “Well, I was warming ‘the slippers, ‘and smiling 
in my quiet way—you know my quiet way—and 
then I thought I would creep up stairs and surprise 
Emma by handing them to her all nicey and cosey, 

ou. know, when as I reached the drawing-room 
anding +judge of my feelings—as I reached the 


| drawing-room landing; I heard a footstep upon the 


landing above—I looked yp, and—oh, my friend—— 
I saw Emma—my Emma, my three weeks’ bride— 


‘my smiling gentle Hmma—cross’ from the front 


room to the back—the back, which she coaxed me 
out of to call her own, with @ baby in her arms !” 
»% You-—don’t--mean—-that 2” » ue 

“¢ J--——do!l” «| pig etek 

Smithikin scratched his chin and looked up ‘at 
the ceiling and then all round the room, but finding 
no solution of the mystery from the process, he 
only ventured upon saying—— 

“Really 1?) 

“Yes, [saw the face—i saw an arm—J saw the 
clothes—I staggered down stairs again with the 
slippers, and I asked myself if I were awake.” 

‘¢ And what did you answer ?” 

‘“* Yes. I sat for half-an-hour like a somnambulist 
—I tried to think whose baby it could be. I asked 
myself a thousand questions, and I could answer 
none of them; and then, down came Emma with 
her quiet smile, and she said—t My dear, you have 
not taken your little walk.’ Of course, that was 
to get me out of the house. ‘ No--no,’ said I, ina 
gasping sort of way, ‘No--I’ll go now.’— Do, 
dear,’ said Emma; ‘ you know you are quite safe if 
you go country ways,’ said Emma, ‘as none of our 
triends live that way,’ said she; ‘and don’t hurry, 
for I have got a few little odd jobs to do,’ said the 
deceiver. ‘Oh yes, yes,’ I said. You will note 
how wonderfully I controlled my feelings. “Tl 
get my things; they are up-stairs.’ Well, my 
friend. I few up to the second-floor. The back-room 
door was locked! But—hut——” 

‘¢ Well 2” ; 

“ But—Oh,, Smithikin, what is this ?” : 
As he uttered these words, Mr. Pringle took fro 
his pocket a something made of fine blue cloth, upon 
which was a border of gold embroidery. Smithikin 
turned it over and over, and then, placing his finger 


‘with alarming sagacity by the side of his nose, he 


said, “This is one half of the skirt of some military 
man’s coat!” Mr. Pringle nodded, and then, elutch- 
ing his friend Smithikin by the collar, he gasped 
out— 

‘“‘ And the baby must be the military man’s alto- 
gether—skirt and all!” 

Smithikin sunk into a chair, and looked fixedly at 
his friend. : 

““ Yes,” added Pringle; ‘‘it’s a military baby, 
and I'am the poor victim! - It is only brought to 
see its Mamma! Horrible thoughts chase each other 
through my brain! She has, in one of my absences 
from home, had a visit from the military father of 
the Mysterious Baby! I think I see him now, in 
my mind's eye, saying, ‘It is time for me to go, or 
else that stupid old Pringle will be home!’ and then 
Emma holds him by the skirts of his coat to detain 
him yet a little; but he breaks from her, and Jeaves 
it in her hand, and she crams it where I found it— 
between the bed and the mattress, and Lam wretched 
for ever!” * yi! 
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‘“ My dear friend, really this is the most remark- 
able circumstance. Upon my life, Pringle, I don’t 
know what to say to it.” ge: 

* Nor would anybody, Smithikin —nor would 
anybody. Who would have thought it of Emma? 
Her brother, too, is in the army! “Oh, Heaven and 
earth! that strengthens the frightful stfspicion ! 
Some invader of domestic happiness, whom he, no 
doubt, brought into his sister's company, is the vil- 
lain! But I'll stick to that skirt. 1 go liome, now, 
and make no end of disttwrbance. I feel that your 
opinion and advice, my friend, are both correct!” 
~ “But I haven’t said anything,” said Smithikin. 
“Tf youreally ask me for my advice I will give it.” 

ait Sour will ? Well, well—what is it ?” 

‘“T certainly would not, Pringle, sleep another 
night with that suspicion haunting my mind.” 

“T won't! I won't!” 

‘*T would now go at once to Emma’s father’s, and 
I would get the old people to accompany me home! 
I would likewise take a judicious friend—a-hem. 
and I would have that Mysterious Baby out of the 
back room by hook——” i Ree 

“ Or—by—er——ook !” exclaimed Pringle, as he 
dealt his friend's table a blow with his clenched fist 
that made it jump again. ‘I will.doit. I cannot 
eat—drink—sleep—wink—until I have settled this 
frightful affair. Come with me, Smithikin! Oh! 
come with me! Dome the favour of seeing what a 
horrid goose your friend is! Come at once!” . 

“Directly,” said Smithikin. : 

stig! PME PROSE * * *% 

Mrs. Pringle sits alone. The lunch is upon the 
table, and she peeps over the parlour blinds. as she 
BAYS 55s aya ; 

‘ I wonder what.can keep Rufus? It’s past lunch 
time by half. an hour. Where can he be ?” . 

Suddenly Mrs. Pringle opens her eyes to.an alarm- 
ing width, for, crossing the road nearly opposite the 
door, she sees quite a mob of people, and she recog- 
nises Rufus marshalling them on with furious and 
maniacal gestures.. She notices her Papa and: her 
Mamma, and her sister Jane, and Mr, Smithikin, 
who had been at her marriage, and her Aunt Nub- 
bleton. . t bi 

“Oh!” she eried, “‘ what can Rufus be thinking 
of to bring them all here? He must have met them. 
Sarah! Sarah ! open the door.” 

Yes, Mum.”* > 3, ' 

‘The door was opened, and the whole throng 
streamed. into. the, dining-room... Rufus Pringle 
dashed his hat into one corner and his gloves into 
the other, and then assuming an oratorical, attitude, 
he cried— | ary & AE 

“+ Behold her!—Behold her! | There she is, with 
a look of innocence upon her face that would beguile 
Julius Cesar ; but I tell you all—all here present— 
that in the back-room there is a—Oh, Emma — 
Emma and it is of you I speak !—In the back-room 
on the second-floor there is a baby !” 

The Papa and the Mamma and the Aunt all spoke 
atonce, crying—. ; 

“What is the meaning of all this ?—Oh, ex- 
plain 1”, 

Little Jane flung herself into her sister’s arms 
and burst into tears. Mr. Smithikin got intoa very 
remote corner and said nothing. 

“7 saw it,” continued Pringle, “‘ I saw it. With 
these eyes I saw it. It was not fancy’s baby. I 
saw it, and here’s the skirt of. the villain that owns 
it. Here’s the end—no, the tail—the skirt—oh, 
heayens, I am going mad!” 

** Rufus !” cried Emma, ‘‘are you jealous ?” 

‘¢ Jealous—jealous ? Fire and fury, she has a 
baby in the back room, and asks if Iam jealous!” 

‘ Is there such a thing there?” cried the Papa and 
the Mamma and the Aunt Nubbleton, in a breath. 

* Yes,” said Emma. 

The whole party formed a tableau, and Pringle 
dropped to a sitting posture on the floor, while the 
Aunt clutched him by the hair of the head in the 
excitement of her feelings. 

Yes,” added Emma, ‘I can explain.” 

‘* She can explain away a. baby,” gasped Pringle. 

“ Tt is mine.” : 

Everybody groaned, and the Mamma showed 
slight symptoms of hysterics. 

‘“‘ It is mine, and if Rufus does not kiss it, I will 
this hour leave him for ever !” 

“ Me—me!” shouted Pringle. ‘‘ Kiss it? Oh, 
lightning—volcanoes—whirlwinds—east winds—if 
I kiss it while I live, I will never again trust my 

eyes, and all the world may call me a donkey, If 
J kiss that baby, Emma, I will kneel to you and 


ask your pardon, for presuming to be jealous or | 


to harbour one thought contrary to honour and 
innocence concerning you. If Lf kiss it, I—But 
no—no—no. ‘This is madness !” 

“J will fetch! the little innocent,” said Emma ; 
‘and cruel, indeed, must the heart be that will 
not bestow upon it at least a smile.” 

Mrs. Pringle left the room : she was absent two 
minutes. Everybody gave a shriek when she re- 
appeared with the Mysterious Baby. 

“Tt is here,” she said. ‘I think the only 
difference of opinion between Rufus and myself is, 
that he thinks’ it flesh and blood, while I 
know it to be wax, and intended as a pretty present 
to Jane, on this, her birthday. Take it, Jane. It 
is*a charming doll ; and see, I have made a little 
fashionable polka for it, out of an old coat, of our 
brother Robert’s, the skirt of which Mr. Pringle 
has now in his hand.” 

Pringle fell flat on his back, and Jane walked up 
to him, saying— ! 

_ “ Kiss it,” and she’ rubbed its little waxy face 
against his nose. How everybody laughed, and 
then how they all intereeded for poor Rufus, until 
Emma forgave him ; and then rubbing his nose, he 
said— > 

“Bess my heart and life!’ Well, I never! Ha! 
ha! Come to lich, all of you, and I’hope the 
day will come when in this house there will be a 
baby——-” 3 
» “That won't’ be mysterious at all,” said Smithi- 
kin, “although it may resemble the one now 
present, by waxing wise as its father, and beautiful 
as its mother.” 
© You can have it waxinated, too,” said Sarah, 
the servant-of-all-work, falling into the parlour, at 
the door of which she had been listening. 


SCIENCE AND ART, 


Tre New Borromiess Lire Boat ought, from 
its name, to be a satisfactory invention, since it is 
clear that in it no one ean go to the bottom. Mr. 
Holbrook, the inventor, besides adopting the con- 
struction of air-tight distinct floating barrels or 
compartments, has introduced ‘the novel, scientific 
principle that the lower part shall, instead of solid, 
be only a network of iron, so that, instead of ex- 
cluding, it shall admit the water, and thus ballast 
the boat-ribs and habitable and stowage sides, by 
preserving the same level within and without. The 
model is said to answer well. 

Locomotive Powrr.—German papers state that 
Mr. Gunther, the head of the locomotive factory at 
Neustadt, near Vienna, has solved the problem 
reiative to the ascent of trains on inclined planes ; 
and built an engine which will draw, with ease, up 
an incline of .forty to fifty degrees, a train of the 
weight of 50;000' ewt. 

AUSTRIAN BarBarity.—It was announced, some 
time since,’ in the journals of Vicenza, that in the 
assault on that city, the picture of Paul Veronese, 
representing ‘Christ in the Costume of a Pilgrim 
at. the Table of Gregory the Great,’ had been cut 
in pieces by the sabres of Austrian soldiers. It is 
now said that all the scattered pieces—seven in 
number—have been found, and that an attempt is 
making to restore the picture. 

Tue Arctic Expepirion.—Captain Manby re- 
cently suggested to Sir James Ross such an'‘addi- 
tion to the steam-boats employed in the Arctic 
Icxpedition as would enable them to be used 
alternately as steam-boats or sledges. This the 
captain proposes to do by means of broad-rimmed 
wheels, so constructed as to admit of their being 
substituted for the paddle-boxes when required. 
Sir James Ross replied to Captain Manby :— 
‘“* Captain Collinson is to command the expedition, 
and does not intend to take with him the steam- 
launches.” In consequence, we learn, Captain 
Manby having confidence in the practicability of 
his plan, has resolved to construct a model of 
such a vessel at he recommended; and he purposes 
to submit the same, together with some new pro- 
jects for saving the lives of sailors, to the com- 
missioners appointed for the promotion and 
exhibition of the works of art of all nations, in 
1851.—WNorfol Chronicle. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE Ratnway.—Your London 
tradesman seats himself in a first-class (a’riage at 
Euston-square, at five o’clock in the eveuing, with 
the luxury of easy cushions to rest upon, the softest 
and warmest of rugs for his feet, anda lamp throw- 
ing its softened light from above over the whole 
interior, Kyen ventilation is not lost sight of as 


. began to take fire and snap. 


another essential comfort. Six hours afterwards he 
finds himself seated at supper at his hotvl at Man- 
chester. Next day he takes a run through our 
manufactures’ or merchants’ warehouses ; selects a 
bale of goods here, and perhaps five or ten else- 
where; dines at three or four o’clock; is in the 
express train with his face to London by a little 
after five again ; sleeps at home, after a jaunt of 
nearly four hundred miles, and an absence of only 
about, thirty hours, without: the loss of a night's 
rest... The next morning, when he visits his esta- 
blishment in London—say at nine o’clock—he finds 
the fabrics which he i finished selecting at Man- 
vhester the evening before—no matter whether at 
one, warehouse or. fifty, and without regard to 
weight, whether five hundred pounds, or fifty or a 
hundred tons—lying at his shop door. If the men- 
tion of a reality so extraordinary as this fails to 
awaken thoughts akin to those excited by the story 
of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, it may be questioned 
whether the reader, could he have all the details, 
all the machinery, all the activity of mind and body, 
all the skill and ingenuity which have been at work 
in the interval. of fifteen to seventeen hours, inithe 
packing, transport, and delivery of these goods, 
placed before him at a glance, would not marvel 
more at the bare facts thus revealed even than at 
a the extravagancies of Eastern romance.—Daily 
CWS. 


A 


CHRISTMAS WITHIN DOORS IN THE 
NORTH OF GERMANY. 


THERE is a Christmas custom here which pleased 
and interested me. The children make little pre- 
sents to their parents, and to each other ; and the 
parents to the children. For three or four months 
before Christmas the girls are all busy; and. the 
boys save up their pocket money, to. make or pur- 
chase these presents. What the present is to be is 
cautiously kept secret, and the girls have a world of 
ccntrivances to conceal it—such as working when 
they are out on visits and the others are not with 
them—getting up in the morning before daylight, 
and the like. ‘hen on the evening before Christ- 
mas Day one of the parlours is lighted up by the 
children, into which the parents must not go. A 
great yew bow is fastened on the table at. a little 
distance from the wall, a multitude of little tapers 
are fastened in the bough, but so as not to rns it 
till they are nearly burnt out, and coloured paper 
hangs and flutters from the twigs. Under this 
bough the children Jay out in. great order the pre- 
sents they mean for their parents, still concealing 
in their pockets what they intend for each other. 
The parents are introduced, and each presents his 
little gift, and then they bring out the rest one by one 
from their pockets, and present them with kisses 
and embraces. Where I witnessed the scene there 
were eight or nine children, and the eldest daughter 
and the mother wept aloud for joy and tenderness ; 
and the tears ran down the face of the father, and 
he clapsed all his children so tight to his breast, it 
seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob that was 
rising. within him. J was very much affected, 
The shadow of the bough and its appendages on 
the wall, and arching over on the ceiling, made a 
pretty picture ; and then the raptures of the ve: 
little ones, when at last the twigs and their needles 
Oh, it was a delight 
for them! Onthe next day, in the great parlour, 
the parents lay out on the table the presents for the 
children ; a scene of more sober joy succeeds, as on 
this day, after an old custom, the mother says pri- 
vately to each of her daughters, and the father to 
his sons, that which he has observed most praise- 
worthy, and that which was most faulty in their 
conduet. Formerly, and still in all the smaller 
towns and villages throughout North Germany, 
these presents were sent by all the parents to some 
one fellow, who in high buskins, a white robe, a 
mask, and an enormous flax wig, personates Knecht 
Rupert, the servant Rupert. On Christmas night 
he goes round to every house and says, that Jesus 
Christ, his:master, sent him thither; the parents 
and elder children receive him with great pomp of 
reverence, while the little ones are most terribly 
frightened. He then inquires for the children, and 
according to the character which he hears from the 
parent, he gives them the intended ‘present, as if 
they came out of heaven from Jesus Christ.’ Or, 
if they should have been bad children, he gives the 
parents a rod, and, in the name of his master, res 
commends them to use it frequently, About sever 
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“or eight years old the children are let into. the 
“secret, ‘and it is curious to observe how fai:hfully 
they keep it. se +4 
CHRISTMAS. OUT OF DOORS») 


«The whole lake of Ratzeburg is one mass of thick 
tzansparent ice, a spotless mirror of nine miles in 
extent.» The lowness of *the’hills, which rise from 
“the shores of the lake, precludes'the awful sublimity 
‘of Alpine landscape, yet*compensates for the want 
soffit by beauties, of which' this very lowness is a 
necessary condition “ Yesterday morning I saw the 
lesser lake eompletely: hidden by*mist;' but the 
moment the’sun peeped over the hill themist broke 
in the middle, and ina few seconds stood’ divided, 
leaving a broad road all across'the lake ; and between 
these two walls of mist the sunlight burnt upon the 
ice; forming a road of golden fire, intolerably bright, 
andthe mist-walls themselves partook of the blaze in 
amuiltitude of shining colours: This isour second frost. 
‘About: a:month ago, before the thaw ‘came on, ‘there 
was'a storm of wind,’and during the whole night, 
such were the thunders and howlings of the breaking 
ice, that they have left'a conviction on*my mind that 
thereiare sounds more sublime than any sight can be, 
more absolutely suspending the power of comparison, 
andmore utterly absorbing the mind’s self-conscious- 
hess"in its total attention’ to the object working upon 
itn Part of the’ ice, which the vehemence of the 
wind had shattered, was driven shoreward, and froze 
anew. On the’evening of the next day, at sunset, 
the shattered ice thus frozen appeared of a deep 
blue,.and,in shape. like an agitated-sea; beyond this; 
the water, that had ran up between the great islands 
of ice which had preserved their massés entire and 
smooth, shone of a yellow green ;, but all these scat- 
tered ice-islands themselves were of an intensely 
bright blood colour: they seemed blood and light 
in union. ~On some of the largest of these islands, 
the fishermen stood pulling out their immense nets 
through the holes made in the ice for this purpose, 
and the men, their ‘net-poles, and their huge nets, 
were ‘a part of the glory—say, rather, it appeared 
as if the rich crimson light had shaped itself into 
these forms, figures, and attitudes, to make a glorious 
vision in mockery of earthly things. 

The lower lake is now all alive with skaters, and 
with ladies driven onward by them in their ice-cars. 
Mercury, surely, was the first maker of skates, and 
the wings at his feet are symbols of his invention. 
In skating there are three pleasing circumstances : 
the infinitely subtle particles of ice which the skate 
euts up, and which creep and run before the skate 
like ‘a low mist, and in sunrise or sunset become 
eoloured’; second, the shadow of the skater in the 
water, seen through the transparent ice; and third, 
the melancholy undulating sound from the skate, not 
without variety ; and when very many are skating 
together, the sounds and the noises give an impulse 
to the icy trees, and the woods all round the lake 
tinkle. Si 

Here 'I stop, having in truth transcribed the pre- 
ceding in great measure, in order to present the 
lovers of poetry with a descriptive passage, extracted, 
with the authors permission, from an unpublished 
poem on the growth and revolutions of an individual 
mind by Wordsworth :— 

“——an Orphic tale indeed, ; ' 
*« A tale divine ot high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chaunted !” 
— Coleridge. 


WAINWRIGHT, THE MURDERER. 


‘We extract the following curious particulars re- 
garding this culprit from the Daily News eorrespon- 
dent... Wainwright, recently, died: in New. South 
Wales... But the real history of his crimes has only. 
now been placed before the public. He was a 
magazine writer of small pretensions, when small 
pretensions sufficed, in. London. . He wrote. under 
the signature of ‘‘ Janus Weathercock.” : 

Wainwright married and -settled,at.. Turnham- 
green, in the house of his. deceased. uncle... His 
wife had two. half-sisters, each, with. ten. pound per 
annum. as their sole means of subsistences, ‘They 
came to reside with the young couple... Wainwright 
obtained a small sum. by. the death’ of -his- uncle; 
his extravagant.. habits. were..already ruining him, 
yet he.expended a, great, part, if, not the whole of 
this windfall, in a manner not to, be accounted for 
with the beliefof his sanity, but on the supposi- 
tion of a, foul and inhuman purpose s:that admitted, 
quite rational, and the whole is a$;clear as the sun 
at noon-day. One of the sisters, Miss Helen Aber- 


MISCELLANY. 


ment,the fact.of her being insured at many others, 
By what vile pretence, poor, Helen herself was, in- 
duced.to concur in the falsehoods told is not-known, 
One:inducement to tempt her. was reversionary, gain 
to her sister, but one large sum) was. expressly 
in, his.own fayour,,and the whole. to,come under his 
handling as her trustee. At some..of.,the offices 
two. years, at others three, was the term insured ; so 
that in the eyent,of her living but that-little period; 
every farthing of..the money ,paid , for the policy 
would have been lost ; yet in this wild.speculation 
did this embarrassed man actually embark above 
two: hundred pounds ready ;money. * This. sould 
have,been ; madness ;-but taken with the untimely 
death of innocence.and beauty—the madness disap- 
pears—the murderer looms dim, dreadful..and 
detestable;,,in« the «mystery! .- No, less:.than. thirty 
thousand pounds was-to accrue by her.death. So 
rapacious yas his: avarice, that other policies,were 
attempted at other offices, but refused, not. without 
kind and.solemn hints.of warning from one principal 
to. which, the. trusting,, artless young creature: re: 
plied only by-laughing at the idea of any one plotting 
against her harmless life. Thus this cold-hearted 
wretch created for himself a lottery in the dark—in 
the shadow of death, of the friendless, fair trusting 
being, whom he. seemed: to “be protecting — the 
question was one of utter ruin — sacrifice of the 
whole sum paid, or—affluence (the capital-prize of 
thirty thousand pounds!) Her domestication, her 
confidence,)her. youth,» all, conspired: to. give fatal 
facility.to the execution of a horrid tragedy, with- 
out _witness.but God! Talk. of the Mannings! 
There wasjsome touch. of other -passions,. besides 
lucre, in,them. - Some idea of injury, some revenge, 
in.the woman; some degree of) jealous aversion, in 
the. man.,, Imagine this, vile plotter,: sharing for 
many., months the same fireside, roof, table, amuse- 
ments, with his smiling|»victim,. all ‘the while 
familiar with the sad image, inthe near future) of 
her beauty in, its;shroud—her early grave already 
yawning, to, his,mind’s eye -iand surely the horrid 
pair yield the palm of deyilish treachery to T. 
Griffiths Wainwright.; Whether or-no, the tragedy 
here recorded, as in'the recent one—a horrid “pair” 
ought tobe the expression—seems left in darkness, 
never now probably to be dispelled. Whether his 
wife yet.survives: 1 know not. . / a? ; 
And now the curtain begins to rise, the tragedy 
to. unfold) its .plot. 
from. his unpaid home and its contents by bailiffs. 
Yet we find: him (as ever) ‘light hearted’”—in good 
lodgings at the west-end (Conduit-street) frequenting 
the theatre during all his troubles, and poor Helen, 
following his and her sister’s fortunes, still under 
the same roof. At this (to him). critical time a 
slight, illness affected her. : Medical aid was rather 
officiously: called in—even .a physician was sent for. 
(Excellent, precautions, nee «'Doetor Locock 
saw nothing: at all serious, far less any death symp- 
toms, but prescribed, of. courses Mr. and Mrs. 
Wainwright, it was proved, administered to her a 
medicine ini powder, apparently to his order, and 
directly went. on a very long walk (in London 
streets.) Very quickly Helen fell into convulsions. 
The doctor coming in haste pronounced her labour- 
ing under affection of the brain. He did’ not 
remember to have prescribed any medicine under 
the form of powder. In an interval of the fits she 
recovered sense enough to say; “‘Oh, doctor, these 
are the pains ofsdeath.”) On the return of her two 
protectors, from their long walk, Helen was a corpse. 
Lhe doctor, however, hardly conceiving the possi 


bility of foul play (they were all'strangers to him) | 


to a harmless young’ creature, seemingly cheyjshed 


in the bosom of her family,'even’ her medicines ° 


tee through: no hands but those of her only 
riends—imputed the death to natural causes. 

It. is important ‘here to observe that’ any pro- 
gressive ‘‘pressure on the brain,” reaching the 
stage of convulsions, could not have allowed | an 
interval of reason, coma: would have followed as 


The villain hero is expelled’ 


reason, and, its invading destroyer, . admitting 
even — partial recovery of ‘speech. and. intellect, 
is quite incompatible with ‘affection.of the, brain” 
produced. artificially — that 1s, by exhibition of a 
deadly narcotic, or; such | drugs -as; act. on. the 
sensorium jentirely..through the nervous) system, 
the; brain. itself remaining without,physical altera> 
tion, : Now,-such insidious destroyer is)strychnine; 
an,intense extract of the drug coceulus indicus, |, Lo 
eonnect.the links of this. terrible tale, we must here 
anticipate alittle in the,course of, events; to record 
that some three years after, Wainwright; who had 
been. long. skulk ng abroad, was seized and earried 
(under: cireumstances, to be: presently) told), before 
the Correctional: Tribunal of Paris; secreted on his 
person. was found this very. poison, of fearfully 
secret ‘activity—strychnine |. To return ; poor,Helen 
Abercrombie “in her cold: grave,” Wainwright 
claimed. the. enormous aggregate..ofall./the sums 
due. Every, ont. of the offices. resisted his \¢laim, 
nominally, indeed, waiving the darker ground of 
defence, and :relying..on- the,-well-proved., fact sof 


' false representations having been made. to effect the 


the harbinger of death ; but such struggle between | 


insurances... Wainwright,,.thus baffled, became a 
wanderer on the continent during three or four years 
(I forget the precise dates), all the while prosecuting 
his suit against the insurance companies in the law 
courts., At last, after one trial unfinished, and, one 
juty. discharged, because they could not accede to 
Lord Abinger’s direction (‘‘to throw out of their. 
consideration the darker insinuation”)-a final trial 
ultimately blasted the hopes of thé - audacious 
claimant, who happily never touched a farthing, of 
the long expected “‘ price of blood.” It was merel 


proforma, as a legal, technicality, that the judge 


excluded the criminal charge from a Wisi Priws’ 
cause, the defence being deemed ‘perfect without 

it; yet so strong was'the ‘feeling of the first jury 

against even the appearance of acquitting him of the 

“darker” charge, that they se, arated without a 

verdict, ‘as has just been related: aoe, Ste, «1 

- Following the ‘felon at Jarge,” we find him liv- 

ing ‘under the roof of some half-pay English officer 
at: Boulogne.’ This gentleman, at his instigation, 

insured his life at some London office, but survived” 
to pay only one half year’s policy. The sum in- 

sured was paid at his death; Mr. * Janus Weather- 

cock” had something to do in the case, but the cir- 

cumstances have not reached the public. Suspi- 

cion, of course, has ample scope. “SESE aE 

Those who put faith in ‘particular providences,” 
may ‘find the interest: of:.a solemn romance in ‘the 
brief sequel. “Shortly after we find him seized: in’ 
Paris, on the (not“very serious) charge of bearing a 
false name, and being without a pepe, This he 
could easily have got over, but there was found on 
his person a mortal poison (that already mentioned), 
which bringing him within the category_of “‘ persons 
armed with the means of destroying human life,’ 
subjected him, by the law of France, to six months’ 
imprisonment. ‘The ‘Englishman «who identified’ 
him in Paris; -as-coneealing his real name,~ was 
Forrester, the Bow Street officer, who happened to 
bein Paris, and recognised him: * . , 

His term of durance past, the long-expatriated 
vagabond ventured: to step on English ground ; he 
even dared to appear in a London‘street, where the 
first ‘‘old familiar face” he met was the dreadful 
one of Forrester again! And again the fearful ery— 
“you are my prisoner” sounded in his ears. He 
was now seized on a more serious accusation ‘(though 
short of what he actually deserved) —forgery. It 
was not of the deepest dye, consisting in affixing 
the names of some trustees to a trifling property 
accruing from ‘his uncle’s death, which his con- 
science-stricken fl:ght and prudential exile prevented 
him obtaining. ‘‘ Transportation for life” was now 
his doom. Thus, the fact of his merely carrying 
about the very poison, which, in all human proba- 
bility, destroyed the young unfortunate beauty, 
Helen Abercrombie, became the means of changing 
a slight ‘trouble into a six months’ misery—that 
again (through the strange ubiquity’ of Forrester) 
led to perpetual exile, chains, and the “ death of 
the wicked,” in. fury, squalor, and despair. ‘With 
the vanity, effrontery, and oyerweening  self-love 
inherent in this ‘* Celebtatéd Character,” while yet 
awaiting in Newgate his dismal voyage, ‘he peti- 
tioned the Home Secretary for certain ‘relaxations 
of rules in his favour, and it was then that Mr. 
Proctor (presuming upon his power as “‘ Barry Corn- 
wall,” the poet) was weak enough to also pray go- 
vernment favour for probably the foulest of the 
foul human eargo which the country was about to 
vomit forth. The result was curious. Inquiries 
made, forced on the recollection of the government 
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the whole history: of the insurances (that virtual | 


conviction for murder by deduction), and the only 
reply to his insolent complaint and claim of personal 
exemptions from penal rules, appeared in the shape 
ofheavy irons; and in convict dress to the music of 
‘their clanking, the e¢-devant “-Sentimentalist in the 


* Fine Arts,” the dandy ‘and the ‘murderer, made his | 


‘last appearance on English ground. 
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~ CREAM OF THE CREAM. 
‘His’ honour said he would take that opportunity 
* of éxpressing his disapprobation of persons engaged 
»4n other kinds of business, embarking inthe build- 
ing trade. _ Last week a baker had been before him, 
‘who ‘had brought himself into that court solely 
through entering into building ‘speculations, and he 
had then told him that. had-he: stuck to his proper 
business he would have made his bréad. ~ » 
» Kasstne.—Methinks to kiss ladies hands 
“their lips, as some do, is like little boys, who, after 
they eat the apple, fall to. the paring, out of love 


“they have to the apple.—Seldon. 


“Wanrep! ar: Burrato, Hanpsomg WivEs.— | 
“The Newry’ Examiner givesa letter from a young |. 


‘woman in Buffalo to her mother.. The damsel 
says—'+ TL would. advise all the. handsomest girls in 


/Caurthaneé to‘come here, as it makes no matter with — 


girls. here whether they‘have money or not The 
boys ‘here donot look tor a fortune, but every boy 
~ for a handsome wife.’ “The boys here are very fond 


“of Trish girls, as*the Yankee girls are like the old | 


horses at-home, high in bone but low in flesh, and 
‘the colour of aduck’s foot.” se 


Eb IDe iis hte fe) MPa! Sam $+ Coe Was, ? { 
SWEETEST. EYES. 


_.“ SWHETEST. eyes were ever seen, 
Fiery, loving, but serene; 
are Eyes like planets, planets though 

_ Shedding light and lovelit glow 
- . .. Ofer the dark yet solar star, 
_.. Whence they never run afar, 
ce Sweetest. lips two lips could kiss, 
io Tender, fragrant; spilling bliss 
oo) On the lips that dare to, sip. 
.) »» Love’s wine from them; lip to lip. 
Lips caressing and, caressed, 
. Fourare satisfied and blest. , 
'  Smoothest cheek for :cheek to touch, 
‘Peachy, glowing, young, and such, 
Paris might have envied me: 
Helen’s cheek could never be 
_ Fresher on the heights of Troy, 
She a woman, he a boy. 
Fairest head’ was ever made, 
Brow’ for light, and hair for shade ; 
Shapely, delicate, and small, 
Knowing little, feeling all ; 
All its thoughts are mine and Iove’s, 
Loveful as a turtle-dove’s. 
_ Prettiest throat that ever sung, 
Singing always Love is young ; 
~ Veiny, flexible, and round, 
Living well of gladsome sound, 
Running over with delight 
For the ear ’can listen right. 
Softest bosom ever pressed 
‘To a loyer’s happy. breast 5 ~ 
Breathing, dewy, lilied place, 
Let me nestle there. my face ; 
Milky, fragrant, blissful. home, 
Never, from. this nest I'll roam,, 
Daintiest'form Love’ ever folded, 
: (Let me sing it/and be scolded,) 
Soft-and warm trom'top to toes— 
Do not shut thy sweet eyes so ; 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen, 
Fiery, loving, and serene !” 
B53 Brown’s Gallileo. 
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‘THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 


Tuis largest island in the world has a vast coast 
of line of some 2,000 miles, and contains not less 
than 480,000 square geographical miles, which is 
equivalent to from six to seven Great Britains, 
or to sixteen Irelands. It is’ one unbroken mass 
af marsh, forest, and mountain, without one single 
deep inlet that might throw part of if open one 


| of. the latter .continent: 


| quently we find none. 


after | 


| of this powerful instrument of | civilisation. 


to another. None of, its, rivers are navigable he- 
yond the reach of the tide, for vessels of any 


“burden ; and the greater number are not navigable 


at all. except. for. boats, by. reason of bars at, their 
entrances... Borneo is, in fact, like a mass of solid 
land cut out of Africa or South America, between 
five and six degrees on each side of the equator, 
but ‘wanting the magnificent table land and.rivers 
Such a. country is. not 
favourable to the development of an indigenous 
civilisation of any respectable order, and conse- 
The whole inhabitants are 
of. one race—for there are no negroes; as, 1n some 
other parts of the Archipelago—and, that one race 
is the Malayan They are divided into probably 
not fewer than a hundred different nations, speaking 
different tongues. . This is tropical Africa or South 
America all over, and isa sure-indication of alow 
state of civilisation. But in Borneo there are no 
Peruvians, nor even Chilians. The most power- 
ful and civilised’ of all the Bornean nations is 
known under the name of Kayan, and’ of): this 
nation; which. extends from shore: to,shore between 
the first degree of south and the sixth ‘degree of 
north latitude, we have some account by two 
English travellers who visited: them Mr. Dalton 
from. the eastern coast about twenty-five years|ago, 
and Mr. Burns from the western, very recently. 


The Kayans are’ not a wandering tribe, like some 


other Borneans, but dwell in’ permanent ‘villages 
and substantial, well-constructed houses of; wood 
with shingled roofs. . They. grow rice, the batata, 
the sugar-cane, the banana, the .pine-apple, and 
tobacco. They cultivate, however, no textile 
material, and seem to be unacquainted with the 
art. of weaving... They are, notwithstanding, 
tolerably clothed in cotton garments,, the produce 
of the power-looms of Manchester, which they 
receive in exchange for the native products of 
the forest... This. improvement seems to have been 
in recent times substituted, for a cloth of; the inner 
bark of trees, the national fabric, now. but partially 
used. The Kayans possess the knowledge of making 
malleable iron and even stell from an excellent 


-ore, which, abounds .in. their, country; and Mr. 


Burns, we think justly ascribes their superiority 
over the rest of the Borneans to their Lae 

e 
common fowl, the. hog, and dog are the only 
animals domesticated. by the Kayans, or any other 
of the aborigines of Borneo. Pork is their fa- 
vourite food, and to the possession of the pig and 
their passion for its flesh is most probably to be 
attributed their. stubborn. rejection of Mahomme- 
danism.. They have, no beast of burden, although 
the ox is a native of Borneo, and the horse has 
been introduced by the Malays.. The Kayans, 
like the rest of the natives, hoard skulls and 
pickled heads, although the passion appears to be 
on the wane. Notwithstanding these evidences of 
occasional ferocity, and that they are engaged m 
perpetual warfare with neighbouring tribes, they 
are hospitable, kind to. strangers, and altogether a 
good-natured people. Now and then there is a 
human sacrifice, a purchased victim. They are, of 
course, very superstitious, and in the transactions 


.of life are as much guided by the flight of birds 


as the ancient Etruscans themselves.—Hxaminer. 


PETE Oh. LADS 

“In the time of King Jayme the First of. Ma- 
orca,” says he,’ “there was a knight of Perpig- 
nan, who:was a great ‘Troubadour, and made brave 
songs wonderfully well... But one that he made was 
better than the. rest; and, moreover, was, set to 
good music ; and people were so delighted. with tha 
song, that, for a long time, they would sing no 
other.. And. so the knight that: made it was) well 
pleased: But, one day, going through the. streets, 
e heard a shoemaker singing this song; and he 
sang it so ill, both in words and tune, that any man 
who had! not heard it before would have held it to 
be a very poor, song, and very ill made. Now 
when the knight heard that shoemaker, spoil his 
good work, he was full of grief and anger, and got 
down from his beast and sat down by him. © But the 
shoemaker gave no heed to the knight, and did not 
cease from singing; and the further he sang, the 
worse he. spoiled the. song that knight. had made. 
And when the knight heard his good work so spoiled 
by the foolishness of the shoemaker, he. took up 
very gently some shears that lay there, and cut all 
the shoemaker’s shoes in pieces, and mounted his 
beast, and rode away. : 


“ Now, when the ‘shoemaker saw his shoes, and 
beheld, how they were cut. in pieces; and -that-he 
had lost all his labour, he was much troubled, and 
went shouting after the knight that had done- it. 
And the knight answered.:—‘ My, friend, our lord 
the king, as you well know, is a good king and a 
just: Let us, then, go to him, and let him deter- 
mine, as may seem right, the difference between 
us.’. And they were agreed..to\do.so, And when 
they came before the king the shoemaker told him 
how all his shoes had been cut in pieces, and much 
harm done to him. And the king was wroth at it, 
and asked the knight if this were truth. :And:the 
night said that, it was; but that he would like.to 
say why he did it. And the king told him to say 
on, And the knight answered, that the king well 
knew that ‘he had made a'song—the one that was 
very good and had. good music—and he said: that 
the shoemaker had spoiled it in singing; in proof 
whereof, he prayed the king to command him now 
to'sing it. And the king did so, and saw how he 
spoiled it. Then the knight. said, ‘that since the 
shoemaker had spoiled the good work he had made 
with great pains and labour, so he might spoil the 
works of the shoemaker. And the king and all 
they that were there with him were very merry at 
this, and laughed; and the king’ commanded the 
shoemaker never to sing that song again, nor trou- 
ble the good work of the knight; but the king paid 
the shoemaker for the harm that was done him, and 
commanded the knight not «to vex the shoemaker 
,any,more.’”—Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture. Sigil t ean on rans 


WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG. 


Oh, merry goes the time when, the heart is young, 
There is nought too high to climb when the heart 
is young, i j 
A spirit of delight : 
4 Seatters roses in her flight, ; Feat 
And there’s magic in the night—when the heart is 
young. 
But weary go the feet when the heart is old ; 
Time cometh not so sweet when the heart is old ; 
From all that smiled and shone, 
There is something lost.and gone ; 
And our friends are few—or none—when the heart 
is old. 


Oh; sparkling are the skies when the heart is young, 
There is bliss in beauty’s eyes when the heart is 
young ; 
The golden break of day 
Brings gladness in its ray, 
And every month is May, when the heart is young. 
But the sun is setting fast when the heart is old, 
And the sky is overcast when the heart is old ; 
Life’s worn and weary barque 
Lies tossing wild and dark, 
And the’ star hath left Hope’s ark—when the heart 
is old. } 


CHARLES SWAIN. 
— Lnterary Gazette. 


Destruction oF Booxs-—The destruction of 
books at various times exceeds all calculation. 
The earliest fact on record is related by Berosus * 
Nabonassar, who became. King of Babylon’ 747 
years beforethe Christian era,.caused all. the 
histories of the kings, his predecessors; to be de- 
stroyed ; 500 years later Chioang Ti, Emperor of 
China, ordered all the books in the empire to be 
burnt, excepting, only those’ which treated of the 
history. of his family, of astrology,.and of medicine. 
In the infancy of Christianity, many libraries were 
annihilated im various parts of the Roman empire ; 
Pagans and-Christians being equally unscrupulous 
in destroying. their respective books. In 390 the 
magnificent library contained in the Temple,. of 
Serapis was pillaged and entirely dispersed, 
Myriads of books have been burnt in the frequent 
conflagrations at Constantinople; and when the 
Turkish troops took. possession of Cairo, inthe 
eleventh century, the books in the, library of the 
Caliphs (1,600,000 volumes) were distributed among 
the soldiers, instead of pay, ‘‘at a price,” says thé 
historian, ‘far below their value.’ Thousands of 
the volumes were torn to pieces and abandoned on 
the outskirts of the city, piled in large heaps. . The 
sand of the desert having been’ drifted on these 
heaps, they retained their position for many years, 
| and were known as the “hills of books.” —Stz, 
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“Then the H’s house is very genteely furnished ; 

LLOYD'S that is to say, according to the manners aa customs 
WEEKLY MISCELLANY. | of genteel people; there is a careful avoidance of 


VERY GENTEEL. 


Turre are very few words which have so com- 
pletely fastened themselves to the imaginations of 
masses of respectable people in the metropolis, and, 
indeed, throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, as that one Genteel has; and yet we will 
venture to say that, out of a million who pronounce 
the word with a kind of sickly reverence, and are 
ready to bow down to it as a word, there would not 
be found two who would attempt its definition. 

The very air of some districts of the metropolis 
teems with this word Genteel. To be Very Genteel, 
is to have attained the height of human greatness, 


in a small way. It is the swamum bonwn of | 


serenity and respectability ; and to be uagenteel, is 
to be one belonging to the very bathos of society. 
There are peopleawho would, if they only had 
the wit to do it, willingly paraphrase Casssius, 
and say— : 
“TL would as leaye not be, as live to he wngenteel.” 
Wehear, amidthe buzz of conversation, of such a 
gentleman being so Very Genteel—of such a young 
lady being highly Genteel—of whole families that 
are Genteel—of streets—houses—squares—churches 
--chapels — schools, being Genteel ; and no doubt 
there are Genteel horses—statues ; and yet amid all 
this world—this halo—this atmosphere of gentility, 
no one knows what it is It is omnipresent, and 
yet untangible—delightful, yet most ambiguous—a 
coveted possession, yet quite undefinable. Falstaff 
asks, ‘‘ What is honour?” and we may well ask, 
“What is gentility?” A word. What is that 
word, Gentility ? Whatis gentility ? Air. A trim 
reckoning. Whohathit? Ay, that is the question. 
Who hath it? And since we can find no definition 
of this gentility — since, like Falstaff’s honour, it 
eludes the grasp, we are fain, with all due reverence, 
to draw our conclusions of what this mighty word 
is that terrifies so many, and is the bugbear of the 
suburbs, is by a contemplation of what Very Genteel 
people do, and what they do not do; and even then, 
who shall say we are on the right track ; for, after 
all, we have but their own words for their gentility. 
Well, the H’s are a decidedly Genteel family. We 
will take that for granted, and have a peep at them. 
Everything in H’s house is cold and slow. Yes, 
cold and slow might be the’ general’ motto of all 
your very Genteel. people. All noises, whether 
they consist of the musical ringing laugh of happy 
childhood or the more sonorous mirth of maturer 
years, are hushed. The H’s all creep about as 
though they were on sufferance only in their own 
house. The servant of the Gentecl family looks, or 
as the old ballad says— 
“ Gangs like a ghaist !” 
and such a pattern of snubbedness, if we may be 
allowed the expression, never was seen. The bang- 
ing of a door in the Genteel family is an event, quite. 
Mr. H’s boots creak gently, and at breakfast time 
the Genteel family speak to each other in whispers. 
They have but two horrors in all the great world. 
One of them is comprised in the word vulgarity, and 
ihe other is a nervous, flinching terror of what the 
meighbours think of them. Of course, it is vulgar 
to eat, to drink, to talk, to laugh—and so the Gen- 
teel family do all these things in a small way only ; 
and on the chilled wintry days they keep their 
Genteel distance from the small fire in the highly 
polished grate, and rnb their hands together, while 
heir Genteel noses looks blue and cadayerous, 


everything that, to the imagination, conveys graceful 
thoughts or rich fancies. To assimilate the dwel- 
ling as near as possible to the look and quietude of 
some conventicle, seems to be the grand aim ; and 
the Genteel carpets and Genteel curtains are always 
covered with the fadiest-looking brown Holland. A 
Genteel walk is taken in the morning at the proper 
time, when the neighbours will be able ‘to say— 
“There go the H’s.” They will return to luncheon 
at one exactly. How very genteel they are! Cold 
and slow, let the spirit of the east wind be in one of 
his stormiest moments, the walk is taken ; and then 
the luncheon—the pat of butter, and the little bit 
of parsley upon it to give it a’ Genteel look—the 
fancy biscuit, and a suspicious giass of something 
that is popularly known as ‘that’ fine flayoured 
Sherry at two and six.” Dinner is on table at five, 
cool and ghittering—sciupulously laid and small— 
little messes with highly genteel names, and elegant 
famishing is the order of the day. The very vapour 
from the hot dishes only ascends a little way, and then 
finding itself in so Genteel an atmosphere, condenses 
itself into nothing as rapidly as it can. 

The topics of discourse of the Genteel family con- 
sist of a few dubious hints about what will be 
““worn” this year: for to be out of ‘the fashion 
would be death to Gentility. A Court-morning 
lasts as a subject for small-talk for six months. It 
is gratifying, too, to hear them state how the Royal 
Family had their airing yesterday; and then there 
will be a slight allusion to the dreadful state of 
society in general, in consequence of low people and 
the lower classes in general; and the discourse will 
be mildly rounded off by a faint dissertation upon 
the styles of the different Preachers in the neigh- 
bouring Chapels and Churches. 

Of course, the Genteel family belongs to the 
Church of England, ‘‘as by Jaw established.” 
There is a magic in those words. Establish any- 
thing by law in this country, and all the Genteel 
people will swear by it. Oh dear! did we say 
swear? No—they will lisp their acquiescence Gen- 
teelly. 

The Lady of the House has her small list of 
charitable objects, whom she Genteelly relieves, 
provided they are of her opinion in parsons; for 
the religion of the Genteel family never ascends 
higher than the Parson. 

And in this way, in London, whole families creep 
through life, and fancy they have done the thing in 
a mighty Genteel way, and made an impression upon 
society. These are the folks who abhor all changes 
—who call all improvements dangerous innovations, 
and all patriots alarming demagogues. They are 
always willing to bow down to rank, and state, and 
wealth, while honest labour and manly toil are, to 
their perceptions, decidedly low. 

Laugh at them, robust artizan of England! Make 
meiry with your wives and your little ones, men of 
heart and sinew ; and never let that word, Gentility, 
appal you by the dread that you have it not, nor letit 
seem to you, for one moment, a desirable ambition. 
It is but the poor refuge of small minds to be a some- 
thing in the great battle of existence; and you of 
healthy perceptions, and clear heads, and honest 
hearts, need but laugh at the ‘“‘ Very GenTnen,” 


S aueaaateaibeaueauenaanaanetenietemmeeres) 


A Sunderland captain, who was lately in Russia, 
received there a copy of the Sunderland Herald, but 


all the articles relating to Hungary, and Austria, 
or kussia, were cut out by the authorities, and the 
| amiount of postage was three shillings and sixpence, 


FACTS FOR ‘THE PEOPLE. 


CuLororormM.—From thirty-four observations, of 
exhibiting chloroform, Mr. E. A. Ancelon,, chief 
of the hospital of Dienze (Meurthe), draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions :—First, that, chloroform, to 
produce, promptly and..easily, insensibility . free 
from danger, should only be administered fasting. 
Second, that. whenever the stomach. is not in a state 
of emptiness, chloroform produces agitation and 
anxiety. Third, that its anesthetic influence ap- 
pears insufficient, and may lead to the giving doses 
incompatible with life. Fourth, that death may 
superyene during the anesthetic state, if the stomach 
may not have been freed from the weight of the 
food, and from. the pressure of the gases which 
encumber it, and suspend, more or less mechani- 
cally, venous circulation.—Literary Gazette. 

. Tum Great InpustRiaL Exurpeition,—By the 
cancelling of the contract with the Messrs. Mun-. 
day, the great Industrial Exhibition is thrown on 
the public for, the means of carrying it out ina 
manner worthy of the giant nature of the scheme. 
We are informed that the Queen and) Prince Albert 
have put themselves at the head of the subscrip- 
tion, which must now be instituted without delay. 
The Queen gives one thousand pounds we are told, - 
and the Prince-Presidentifive hundred pounds. The 
Executive Committee acting under the instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion have addressed a circular to the mayors of all 
towns within the United Kingdom haying munici- 
pal constitutions, to the Local Committees (where 


any haye been formed) in towns not having munici- 


pal constitutions, and to the Presidents of all 
Chambers of Commerce--in_ reference to the ap- 
pointment of Local Commissioners to assist in the 
execution of the Commission. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET.—The Commissioners for ine 
quiring into the state of the butcher-markets of Lon- 
don are proceeding rapidly with their labours. Their 
report, if is said, will contain a complete condemnation 
of Smitfield ; on which, perhaps an order in Council 
may issue for its abolition. Should matters proceed 
in this way, there is talk of railway cattle markets 
being formed at the following railway termini :-- 
Euston Square, Paddington, Shoreditch, and London 
Bridge. .'fhese four great markets are, if made, to 
be connected with each other, and with such other 
points of the metropolis as may be found necessary, 
by meaus of the electric telegraph, with a view to 
keeping each of them well-informed, from hour to 
hour, as to the prices of meat and the quantities of 
cattle sold in the others. 


EXHIBITION FOR THE PEorLE.—The Liverpool 
papers furnish a new example of the successful ap- 
plication of the modern discovery that the poor 
man may look at pictures without tearing them— 
and would like to look at them if you would let him. 
It begius to be pretty generally understood that the 
lower orders of Englishmen are not precisely the 
savages which the ‘fine old English gentlemen” 
thougit them, but have a capacity which may be 
conveniently and prudently encouraged for appre- 
hending even the ‘higher signs and expresssions of 
civilization. he social laws which kept men igno- 
rant and then stigmatised them as such have fallen 
into discredit, and the long intellectual waste is in 
course of reclamation all over the country. An 
exhibition of paintings which has been open in 
Liverpool during the last sixteen weeks has for the 
closing month been accessible to the working classes 
at twopence each for adults and one penny for 
children. If the twopence be asum low enough 
to represent the ability, it is quite high enough 
among the working classes to represent also the 
desire. The result is, that the weekly receipts 
have been.as great during the past month as when 
the admission was a shilling. ‘Che average weckly 


attendance during the month in question has been 


upwards of three thousand two hundred and fifty— 
six times greater than the attendance at the original 
charge. No doubt many persons availed them- 
selves of the lower price who could have afforded 
the higher,—so that the twelve or thirteen thousand 
who have gone in under the popular arrangement do 
not exactly represent. the gain out of the long pro- 
scribed class to the population of inquirers into 
matters of taste. But the inference is, thata large 
proportion of this number would be of the order 
intended to be benefitted by the reduction in price 
and the fact is stated. to be so. The Liverpool 
papers do not report-any social or artistic calamity 
12 Gonsequence 
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“THE DUCHESS. 


‘CHAPTER IIL 
THE DEATH OF THE GAMESTER. 


Urrpert sickened as he heard that cry of 
horror, and. for-a moment he felt himself com- 
pelled to. hold’ by the velvet hangings nearest. to 
‘him for support. Charles Horton went to-a side 
table, and hastily pouring himself out a bumper 
of wine, he tossed it off. 

“Charles,” said Herbert, ‘‘ you heard that ery— 
you saw that man?” f : : 

‘7 saw the man first, and I heard him after- 
wards,” said Charles, heedlessly. 

' “Tt matters not,” added Herbert, “the order 
in which the events come. Let it suffice that I 
am horrified.” 

Cll ee Re KeESTLE 2s oo. : 

‘May I not well, with such asound in my ears, 
Charles, recoil from further progress into this room ?” 

“You may, if you wish to do so. It isat your 
own option. 
horrors. of this place, as exemplified in the person 
of one gambler, who has had something to lose 
and who has lost it, are so great that you who 
have nothing to lose but all to win, can rather 
face your starying wife and. child than. those 
terrors, why, in the name of all that is poor and 
petty in humanity, I pray you to go.” 

erbert was silent. 

“J say again,” continued Charles, “I will not 
play the part of your tempter to such a place as this 
We met as boys at school. Amid the dim and 
time-hallowed cloisters of Westminster we. gam- 
bolled. We are now men; and as a man, with 
his judgment clearly about him, I show you a 
path that may lead to fortune. It is for you to 
determine to tread it or not, as you think fit,” 

Before Herbert. eould reply, the curtain: was 
again drawn aside, and from the play-rooms there 
issued a man in full evening costume. The flush 
of pleasure was upon his brow, the light of success 
beamed from his eyes, and a radiant smile sat 
‘upon his face. As he passed out of the ante 
room he bowed slightly, and said— 

- “Good night, gentlemen!” ’ 

Both Herbert and Charles acknowledged the 
polite salutation ; and when he was gone, Charles 
tapped Herbert. lightly upon the arm, as ke 
said—. 

- “Why, my friend, you are in luck; you have 
‘seen both sides of the medal in the course of a 
‘few moments.” : 
“What do you mean ?” 

‘Do you not understand. me? You have seen 
the winner and the loser. Did you note how 
Tightly that man’s bosom’s lord sat upon its 
‘throne? Did you see his jocund look? Halha! 
my friend! Even a gaming-house is something 
like the great world without—a creditable enough 
‘sample, as far as money goes, of what is ever 
doing beneath the sun ; for here, as everywhere, you 
will find tears and smiles.” 

“ Tt is so,” said Herbert. 

‘Tn sober truth it isso, my friend. In truth you 
‘are lucky to night. Who shall say that the Blind 
Goddess may not pursue you with her smiles, even 
‘to the play-tables ? She is fond of fresh faces.” 

‘“T will not be scared by trifles,” added Herbert. 
“You have concealed nothing from me, Charles. 
I will cast off the old-time prejudices against play, 
‘and for once, if you supply me with the means, I 
will have a stand-up fight with cruel fortune.” 

_* Boldly spsken. Now I know you again, as my 
‘old, brave, chivalrous schoolmate, who would do 
and dare what others shrank from. Take this purse. 
_ In it you will find enough wherewith to stake against 
fortune. Ifyou win, repay me. If you lose, ’tis 
but a trifle, and we will laugh it off. Come! Let 
us go to the tables. There is a. strong muster to- 
night, I fancy, by the faint murmurs that reach us 
from the rooms. This way, Herbert, this way. 
Cheerily, my old friend, cheerily. Who knows but 
‘to-merrow’s sun sees you rich ?” 

“ Rich !” said Herbert. ‘“* What a sound the 
word has!” : 

“ Yes, and if to you it has a glowing, glorious 
sound, what mustit have to the million who do not as 
you do, look beneath the surface.of mere words to 


find what they aré worth ? Come, come, or will you | 


drink first? One glass of this rich wine from Pro- 
vence will warm your blood. Only one glass. It 
will lend colour to your cheek—clearness to your 


But remember your .home; . If the |, 
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intellect. 
well.” ay 

Herbert drank the goblet rather than the glass 
of wine which Charles handed to him; and then 
they both made their way through that opening in 
the arras that had been in sight of Herbert twice 
lifted, and in ai moment they were in what was 
called the first play-room. © 

This apartment was octagonal, and at each of 
the sides there wasa table right up against the wall, 
while in the wall itself was a kind of recess, some- 
thing like that. of a money-taker’s at a theatre, in 
which sata man, who was the banker of that table, 
and against whom any one might play, although the 
players might, if they choose, take each other for 
antagonists, in which case the bank only claimed a 
per centage upon the winnings. 

The tables were covered with fine blue cloth, 
smooth ‘as the surface of a billiard-table ; and over 
every one of them was a small chandelier, with a 
plate of ground glassat the bottom of it, so that its 
light was thrown down upon the table without the 
slightest glare or tremulousness. Indeed, the effect 
was as near that of actual daylight as’ possible. 


Oh, believe me, I know the vintage 


like that of the ante-room, was painted in’ an. alle- 
gorical subject ; but it was cloudy and misty, and 
evidently not intended to attract observation. | Pro- 
bably it wasthought that few would; in that'room, 
look up at. the ceiling while such enticing proceed- 
ings were taking place upon those little blue tables 
against the walls of the octagon. { 

Hence, then, it will beunderstood that there were 
eight tables; and when Tolbein and: his friend, 
Charles }Horton, reached this room, most of those 
tables were fully occupied. 

» Charles whispered to Herbert, ‘We will see 
both the rooms before we play. Follow me.” 

Proceeding: quite: across the play-room, they 
passed through a very narrow space left between 
two of its sides, and at once found themselves in 
another apartment of smaller size, but very simi- 
lar in shape and general arrangement. Beyond that 
room again they went into a long rambling-looking 
apartment, that was very dimly lighted indeed, and 
then pausing, Charles said— 

“ Some of the most habitual frequenters of this 
house have formed themselves into a sort of club or 
society, to which I do not belong; so I cannot in- 
troduce you ; and in that case, we have seen all that 
we can see of the establishment.” 

4. Itis enough,” said Herbert. ‘ Shall we go back 
to the play-rooms ?” 
«Yes, at once,” : 

Herbert still clutched the heavy. purse that 
Charles Horton had put into his hands; and the 
more he did so grasp it, the more anxious he felt to 
test its strength against some of the piles of gold 
and notes that he had seen lying upon the small 
tables. Charles Horton was not slow to perceive 
that the spirit of gambling, which lies at the bottom 
of every human being’s heart, was fairly aroused 
in Herbert, and he at once led him to one of the 
tables. 

“ Chance fifty pounds on rouge,” said Charles. 

‘Fifty pounds ?” 

“ Yes. It won't look well on your first evening 
here to trouble the tables for trifling stakes. Lay 
down a note for fifty pounds. You will find several 
in the purse. Your per centage, if you win, you can 
pay in gold.” 

‘“« Rouge !” said Herbert, as he laid his fifty- 
pound note upon the table. 

There was for a few moments a Babel of voices, 
as the game was made. Rouge it was, and Herbert 
found himself the legitimate owner of fifty pounds. 
He turned hot and cold by turns, and his brain 
reeled again, as he held the note in his nervous 
grasp. Oh, what a world of thought hustled through 
his brain at that moment. 

Away to the old dingy attic flew his imagination, 
and in a series. of pictures of the fancy he saw what 
that fifty pounds, during the dreary winter that had 
nearly passed away, would have done for those 
whom he loved. ‘That fifty pounds that was won 
without an effort—lost without a thought! 

He saw the blazing fires that would have made 
successful war against the ‘‘ winter’s flaw.” He 
saw the warm clothing that would have lent a glow 
to the wan cheeks of Clara and his child. He saw 
the well-laid board—the rich repast and the small 
dainties that her feminine nature, and the weak hold 
of existence that his child had-required. He saw the 
smiles that that sum would purchase—the nods and 


becks—the life service of many. He saw the tears 
of gushing gratitude, that only a small portion of it, 


The room was richly carpetted, and the ceiling, - 


dispensed in the name of blessed and holy charity, 
would bring forth, and he felt, indeed, what an 
enchanter money was ! 

Charles tapped him on the shoulder. 

© Lost or won ?” 

“ Won!" 

“Good. Go on. When a gambler begins to 
win he feels like some miser who has lit upona 
vein of gold, and he should not rise from it until he 
has made some of its bright possessions his. Go 
on. 

The word gambler, grated a little upon the ear of 
Herbert; but he did not give it more than a mo- 
ment’s passing thought. Throwing down both the 
fifty-pound notes, he again called— 

* Rouge |” 

The game took some time to make, during which 
Herbert could not but gaze at the calm, impassable 
face of the banker, who, more like some automaton 
than a living man, presided over such abundance 
of wealth. That man won without exultation, lost 
without a sigh. It was his trade, and use had 
deadened all the sensations with which he first 
began it. He knew that in the long run, the tables 
must win—he had made his calculations, and he 
was content to abide the result like a mere piece of 
mechanism, : 

And now came the death-like stillness after the 
making of the game to the announcement of its re- 
sult. Herbert breathed thickly, and with laborious 
spasms, There were those near him who had 
ten times the amount dependent upon the turn 
of the card, but who did 'not, by the slightest 
movement betray any agitation. 

The bank lost again, and Herbert swept in his 
stakes. The room for a moment scemed to reel 
round with him. Charles spoke to him in a low 
voice, saying— 

“Go on—Fortune is with you—Go on, Herbert. 
All will be well: I have known a run of luck 
against the bank at times, of a most amazing cha- 
racter.” 

““ Yes—yes —I have heard and read of-——” 

“ But not so loud. You will attract atten- 
tion.” ; 

Herbert was silent in amoment. The dread of 
ridicule was a powerful feeling in his nature. He 
then heard the monotonous ‘voice of the banker, 
saying, ‘* Make your game, gentlemen ! Make your 
game!” The two hundred pounds he staked and 
won again. How the hot blood mounted to his 
brow, and how insignificant now seemed that. fifty 
pounds which he at first. won, and which was to do 
such great things. He lost count of what he 
actually might now call his own; for his brains 
were in such a ferment, that he was not sufficiently 
master of calm reasoning to divide his winnings from 
his stakes. 

“* Fortune favours you to-night, sir.” 

These words were twice spoken before H erbert 
found that they proceeded from a gentlemanly- 
looking-man, of about middle age; who had at the 
moment quietly insinuated himself into a seat close 
to Herbert. There was a quiet thoughtful look 
about the stranger ; but even Herbert, confused and 
excited as he was, could see that it was a gentleman 
who spoke to him. He hastily apologised for his 
unintended rudeness in not answering at once ; and 
then inas easy a tone as he could assume, he said in 
reply, 

_ “ T have not ver 
an amount of blin 
her mood.” 

‘Ts she so fickle with you? Well, will you play 
with me instead of the bank, which, after all, is a 
cold and lifeless antagonist ?” 

‘‘ With pleasure.” 

At a signal, a noiseless attendant brought a pack 
of cards, and the stranger shuffled them, and handed 
them to Herbert to do the same, saying as he did so— 

“« We play for the excitement of winning or losing 
rapidly. Any pull upon the mind in the way of a 
game is tiresome. Let us have the pack before us, 
and each draw twelve cards, and then shuffle the 
whole again. You shall pay for all of one colour, 
and I for all of the other. Will that do ?” 

“Tt is quite fair,” said Herbert. ‘ 

‘Necessarily so. Take which colour you like.” 

‘Rouge. I have been winning upon it.” 

“Very good. Now, then, forme. And the stakes ?” 

‘¢ What you please.” ; 

‘Fifties, then, to begin with. Here goes, then, 
Oh, Genius of Noir! befriend me now!” 

We need not follow the fluctuations of this game, 
which was about as pure a bit of sheer gambling as 
any two rational beings could sit down to; suflice it 


often to accuse Fortune of such 
ess. No doubt she will change 
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that, in one hour, Herbert had won. of.the stranger | rich furnishings, your child’s toys, pretty baubles 


no less a sum than four thousand. pounds! . The 
effect upon Herbert of this amount of winning—this 
golden shower that had fallen upon him—was; quite 
the reverse of that which had been produced by the 
first small sum that had found its way,to his hands. 
He now.no longer cast one thought.to home, or to 
those who were there.., His whole soul was. wrapped 
up in the spirit of acquisition. To win, was his life 
now. The Demon of Avarice—a gambler’s avarice 
—had taken possession of; him utterly! ;, 
When he spoke..it was in a:dry, harsh voice, as 
hough he would chide his antagonist, for not raising 
he cards quickly enough, so that he might win stall 
more! iY rete hh 

. Upon the stranger, the only effect of his large loss 
was 1o make him turn yery, pale,. while his;eyes 
seemed to dilate ; and at times. the forced laugh that 
came from his lips was awful.to hear. . He; laid,,his 
hand upon the top card. of, the. newly-shuffled, pack, 
and in.a low voice, that was only heard by Herbert, 
he said— ... she} 

_* One thousand !” 

“ What mean you ?” 

‘¢ One thousand upon this,’ ot 3 

“ Agreed. Rouge! Ha! itis mine!" oy, som 

*¢ Another thousand upon. this !” said the stranger. 


“ Go. on. .Yes—yes. . How.the. lights, fire ‘our 
eyes. -Go;on,; Ha! ha! Go on. A thousand he 
it.. Lost. by Heaven!” ; 


‘Two thousand ?” said the stranger. twat 
.. Herbert, was, eager..to recever his one,thousand 
that he had just lost, and he at,once; agreed... Lhe 
luck had.turned, In twenty, minutes; he, was.a beg- 
gar.again!.. Not only had his, brilliant gain fled like 


a vapour, but the purse, that Charles, Horton. had | 


given him dropped from his hand to the floor, empty 
and without,a. sound.!. He.rose.from the table, and 
staggered across the room. ;The: first-person he 
encountered. was Charles ;,.and grasping him by the 
breast, he said, in a hissing whisper— ms yt 

“ All lost! <A little fortune blown to the winds! 
‘All lost!” ; 

“ Lost ?” iO] 

‘“‘ Yes ; all—all !., L had beauty—musie—homage 
—all in my grasp for-a moment, and they. have. fled 
again! It was Fairy Gold, and it has turned to.seared 
leaves! Lost! lost! lost !--or is it.a dream ?”. -,. 
He, held his hands oyer: his; eyes for:a few mo- 
ments, during which Charles whispered to. him, in 
tones of agitation—,... . 4,4; a as 

“ Herbert, I, consoled. myself with the idea that 
you were winning.. I never passed such,a night as 
this in these rooms., I am severely damaged... A 
couple of thousands do me some harm to lose. I 
am. staggered.” ; got miee te aster 
~ * At one time I had three times that amount.” 

“Three times, and all gone ?” 

‘‘All—all! There lies your.empty purse... Say 
what, you. will, Charles, now I am your debtor, 
Go on—go on.” ; ny 

‘« You mistake me entirely, if you-fancy, that. any 
reproaches, are about, to come from my lips for the 
loss of what, 1. told you to risk, Herbert... But to 
whom have you lost it ?,.. The table ?” 

‘‘ No. . There stands.the winner.” .. , : 

‘ By the shades of darkness, it 1s the very: man 
who won all from.me, Herbert... I was playing in 
the inner room, believing you all safe, and he won of 
me as I tell you.,,. He must have only passed from 
me to, you to mulct us both,” 

Herbert laughed faintly, and Charles caught him 
eagerly by the arm, saying— 

. “What. ails you, man? Come out of the play- 
room, if you cannot command yourself better than 
this. Come—come.” 

He led Herbert unresistingly into. the ante-room, 
and not for a moment relaxing his hold of him,until 
they reached the beaufet, upon which the wine was 

laced. in such, profusion, he. struck. off. the upper 
part of the neck, of . a. bottle of champagne, and 

ouring the enticing draught into a, pint goblet, he 
Pad it to Herbert. 

“ Drink.” 

Herbert drank it as though, it had been so much 
water. The colour came to his cheek. again, -and 
it seemed as, if an accession of more. spirit-stiring 
blood had. bounded through the.vessels of his, brain. 
Before he could speak, Charles, drew him back far 
away to a remote part of the room, and pointing to 
the-curtain, as it was drawn aside to permit some one 
to pass out of the play-room, he whispered— 

“« Look, there is the man!” 

& 'Phe—man—” cre Bat 
. 4° ¥es, he who is walking with. your.wife’s jewels 
dresses, home comforts, warmth, carriage, house, 


that childhood loves, and your’ own more ‘manly. 


enjoyments—that ‘man carries off all—all with him 
now.?.. Look with what avsunny and smirking air 
he trimly walks under the burthen!” BY 

“ What, in thename of all that’s incomprehensible 
and horrible, mean you?”. said: Herbert. : 
» ‘hIs it-not.plain?>:Does he not«take “away the 
bright. gold:that would have done all that?” ; 

 Godhe does {sv Ws st aeh nik. otic 
- “ Oarries he not with hinv-the jingling Genii who 
ean-give-all.that) Ihave :mentionedto you, anda 
thousand times:more ?:: Is; it not so?» Doi mot’ tell 
me- that you understand|me not. You know (that 
itiis so. -'There, look at him. He smiles—he walks 
on, on—he is gone !” 
wo} Dhe;willaim!”) re resided atl 
«of Hush—hush } ‘Come ons: Villain «is :a hard 
word. Come on.» The cold air without will do:you 
good, and. we ‘have no more gold to lose:now, so-we 
are out) of place: | Comecome quickly.. Why 
that man has.in his pocket now—and all unhallowed 
gain too; from the gaming-table—what would'make 
you and your’s happier than the princes of the land, 
All. your.refined tastes and “habits would find the 
ready means of gratification.” ¢0 0 : 
ot Yess: Ohya Heaven; yestishaxui jen winwive 
» Herbert staggered along: bythe side-of Charles. 
They passed, he knew: not; how, through the dark 
room. .; ‘They reached: the hall. ‘The door «was 
open, and they sallied:out into the street. ‘The rain 
had ceased; and'a few stars peeped out from: amid 
the drifting’clouds.. pve 5 > Ral ilgia 
vo t* There he-goes,” said Charles: ‘he turns yon 
corner. On, Herbert, on.’’ vin ein aaldns 
3; Herbert obeyed the impulse to follow the stranger, 
he knew not why. Jt -was-but ‘an’ impulse; and:he 
ielded to it. He asked not whither it would lead 
ims 


i 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SNOW-DRIFT ON THE THAMES.—THE | 
DEATH. 


_, How keen the night-air blew, and: with what,a 
sudden gust it flashed: in.. Herbert's face, as,,wath 
Charles Horton, he. turned. the. corner,of Hanover 
Square. There was,ice upon the blast... «co ow 
y..Charles, heeded not. the inclemency of the;season, 


‘but Herbert shuddered as he faced.the fierce. chil]- 


ing air, which each moment was,more. and more 
loaded, with drifting icy particles, each.one of, which 
seemed to; be discharged by some more than com- 
mon .power in the faces, of those. who, at.such an 
hour, were exposed to the fury of the-season. | 


‘There,’ again eried Horton ; ‘‘ there goes your 
fortune through the:snow-drift.| Ha!—ha! There 
it: flies !. They always said gold had wings; and 
now we see the truth of the assertion:: After it— 
after it, Herbert’ Follow me. ‘This way—this 
wa’ 4) 

Still; Without a thought of what was to be accom- 
plished by this race, Herbert Tolbein tushed after 
the man who, with thousands in his pocket, seemed 
truly, to the heated\imagination) of ‘that half mad- 
dened. loser, to ‘be like: some’ one who was robbing 
him, his wife, and his child, of all those rare gifts of 
fortune that Charles Horton had so rapidly énu- 
merated If he, Herbert, had only paused for a 
moment, thought would have resumed its sway; 
but, as it was, he knew nothing, felt nothing, but 
that he was urged on in a race for gold; and the 
feeling that came over him was something like that 
which: he had experienced when ‘actually seated-at 
the gaming-table in the brilliant saloon of that house 
of splendid iniquity which he had so recently 
quitted. AL ed 

And now the driving shower of sleet began in- 
deed to merit something like the appellation of ‘a 
snow-drift, for it came in heavier masses } ‘so that 
it had: the effect, in a great measure, of stilling the 
wind, which else would have roared: and whistled 
through theideserted ‘streets. The ground was'soon 
covered with a fleecy mantle; but yet, through the 
white misty atmosphere—misty with. ‘snow flakes 
and small. particles of ice—Herbert could’ still see 
the man who carried off his fortune: and he still 
pursued him. i 

Suddenly Charles: grasped Herbert by the arm; 
and in a whisper, hesaid to him— 

** Follow me closely.” 

‘But-shes?t  .cihset ia oly ars tah 
i, 41 know; what ‘you would say. Follow mes I 
know him and his route. He will cross Westminster 


Bridge, now that he has got so far this way. Theré 
was a doubt, but it has passed now ; and I know his 
destination. Follow me, and you shall see him 
again.” 
Why or for what purpose he was to see that mani 
again, Herbert did not pause to ask. It seemed at 
that time sufficient to his mind that he should not 
“losé sight of the glittering gold that had been his 
great temptation, and that, for such a brief period, 
had lit up the, chamber of his sou] with joy, only 
‘again to extinguish the brave lights, and leave them 
darker again thanthe tomb. : 
~ “With the locality in which they were, Whitehall 
Charles seemed, and was perfectly familiar. While 
the winner of the stakes at. the gaming-table made 
his way in the open, broad thoroughfare to the 
‘bridge, thinking that the safest - for he had a per- 
‘ception of being dogged by some one .or two persons 
—Charles led Herbert through some back streets 


and courts at great speed, until they emerged right 


onto the very threshold of the old bridge. — : 
~ What a staggering gush of cold air came from 
the water !’ Jahier 

“On !Onl” cried Charles. = se 
--He went on to the bridge, and Herbert followed 
‘him.’ At’ a distance of about three parts, across, the 
ancieht structiire, Charles paused, and dashed into 
‘one of thé alcoves which there were at regular in- 
tervald* along the bridge. Herbert followed him, 
“They were, tolerably protected from the sleet and 
the snow, inasmuch as. the wind came from the other 
direction than that which they now faced; but they 
‘@ould ‘hear the roar of the river as it foamed and 
dashed through the narrow arches; and it seemed 
as if the very spirit of chill desolation was abroad, 
and calling, 1 wailing accents, to kindred fiends to 
come and play rude riot‘on land and on water! —- 
pee pe held Herbert by the arm, and whispered 
to ‘him. a ee eS SE, 

“Herbert Tolbein, the man who has won your 
gold+the man who now carries with him all that 
‘would’ make you and those whom you love great, 
‘and happy, and respected, is a villain—a mere char- 
latan—a poor faced villain—one who, in an hour to- 
Morrow, will transfer to some other hollow-hearted 
debauchee the gold that would ‘enable you to rise 
like a Phoenix from the ashes, and blaze triumphantly 
before the world !” Fie ee Neen 

“ his ‘madness 1?” 

s¢ What’ is'madness ?? 0) 

© To think of 1t!° Oh, Clara !” tr 

“ Ay, Clara. Your wife’s name ought to.be a 
spell. Perhaps you took her from warmth, smiles, 
comfort and happiness, to starve in your attic, Ha! 
ha! How long will want and misery take to make 
her anything but the Clara of your dreams?” . 

** Mercy! merey !” TE Mee ae att 

“ Your child, too. A poor and delicate little thing, 
with such a world of intellect in even its young face. 
‘How hollow-eyed and sharp:visaged it begins to 
look !” Perr ea eM SS we Bs ; 

-“Letme go! The river is at hand. In the lethe 
of its ‘dark and turbid waters I shall at last find 
peace! Let me go, I say !” 

“ He comes !” 

‘“‘ Heaven will forgive me, and pitying angels will 
plead that I did not:basely desert the trust that Pro- 
vidence had placed in me by giving me Clara and 
my child; for to them I can be nothing but another 
picture of desolation. “When I am gone, the gaping 
world will raise one of its hypocritical howls over 
my fate, and befriend them. Let me go, I say!”, » 
“*©No—not while I can find nerve to grasp you. 
What would you do?” . 

“ Die! diet” batt 3 
»-“Psha! Leave death to others. Z/e comes who 
will change all this dymg mood in you. . He has 
wrested from you that which would have made you 
happy beneath the soft seductive light of BA chan- 
deliers in the Gaming Saloon. You can wrest the 
same from him beneath the dim light of Heaven, 
which yet shines sufficient, even through the drifting 


fae 


Charles |. by the memory. og Aeareey friendship, 
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’ “ No=no; I will not use that word. But what is 
it you would havé me donew? |Speak—oh, speak !” 
Take what was your own. “Play another stake. 
‘Have another throw with fortune, and see if you can 
win.’ 1 tell-you he is coming.” 
“2 know iti” Hush!”  * snk 
““@lose with him, and wrest from him his unhal- 
lowed gains. tore? Snap ool he eon 4 
» MD think-E2 will 1° My brain’is on’ fire! I 
-eannot +-will! not now go homie’ ads I am, after this 
feverish ‘dream of joy’ and wéalth. TI should go 
mad !imad ! mad l- Is he coming ?” a 
“ Hush! You will do it?” : 
6 Ewa” god pan sew Jom YY heen 
* Grapple with him as he domes opposite 'to here. 
You ate: strong, and young, and Active, Have the 
gold fromhim. Iwill helpyou.” °° | 
“You will? You areistre of that?” 
«Charles grasped the “arm of Herbert. so tightly 
that at any other time thé pressure would have been 
painful, but the mind’ was now too highly wrought 
‘to heed a small amount of physical suffering Her- 
bert was like one in a battle; who in the excitement 
of the moment feels no wound: M 
»“ Hecomes!” was all that 
say. ‘He comes!” “0°: F Eeeivins 
Herbert’s sense of hearing now seemed to himself 
to haye. wddenty ecome preternaturally acute, He 
‘distinctly heard the footsteps of some one on the 
bridge, and on' the Same ‘side of it, too, on which he 
and . Horton! were. It’ was: natural ‘that: all’ who 


shew 


i 


Charles ‘could now 


“Por Clara!” whispered Charles: «22 5 3 
here hardly needed such an invocation. Herbert 
for the time was mad. With a yell that rose su- 
erior to the wailing of the wind and: the surging 
h of the’ water; he sprung upon the victim. ‘ 
~ Herbert caught him by the throat, but the man 
attacked had a weapon in his hand. It was a short 
pouiard, and he inflicted inthe: surprise of the mo- 
ment a,slight. flesh wound upon Herbert, at the 
same time, that feeling the iron grasp about his neck, 
he shouted 5 - 
“ Murder! murder!” 0.90 9005 =) 
. Herbert felt that he was wounded, and he becaiie 
afiend,.in desperation, Catching the:man by the 
wrist, he wrenched the poniard from him; but still 
for a moment or two,.so fierce'was tlie’ struggle, that 
he could not well use.it.. They:neared the: battle- 
ment of the bridge at some few paces from the 
alcove. -- is nf i ; #) 
.‘* Over with him!” said Charles. 
him. to, the river! 905. 5 : 
“ Murder!” again shouted the man. i 
. Herbert. bent him backward over the coping- 
stone of the bridge, and with one. blow he buried 
the poniard to the hilt in his bosom. Another 
moment, andthe night: airi was’ rent’ by a fearful 
shriek... Another, and the. dead body-fell from the 
parapet... With a crash; it struck against some 
projection of the stone-work of the bridge, and then, 
a mangled mass of quivering inanimation, it cleaved 
the dark waters, and was gone. © bbe 
_.“ Murder!” shrieked Herbert, as he held at arm’s 
length the blood-stained poniard. ‘Murder !”. 
Charles, sprang upon him, and held a portion: of 
his clothing over his face, to stop the mad ery that 
he uttered. 
“* Fool—idiot!” he said. “* Do you want to make 
more alarm than, is already upon the night air? 
What do you mean by shouting murder ?” 
Did - I—Oh, God ~~ tire % me 
“ Hush! Give me that dagger.  There,, itis 
gone. I have the money... Whilst you struggled 
with him, I cut off the skirt of his coat, in which 
he had it all. The deed is done, and it has suc- 
Fascia’ We have the gold. You have won at 
ast.” , petee : 
BENT of Pwon eee et = ot a Be ote : 
“ Yes. What oye stare at In such a way? 
Ican see your eyes like balls of fire, even in the 
darkness.' Come away—come away.” 
“ Hush,'the—Hush!? 
* What is it ?—What do you listen for ?” 
_ He is coming again. Ghastly and mangled, he 
is climbing from the water, and up—up the ebpoery, 
side of the bridge. ‘There, do you not hear him? 
He breathes hard, eid upon the ‘slimy green stones 


“ Over with 


- minster. 


.| drug as this, shall you sleep soundly again. 


that touch the tide, he slips in blood. With his 
nails he clutches the crevices, and comes up—up to 


me. The roaring wind helps him, and a thousand 
mocking devils hold up his mangled limbs, to greet 
me, witha sight of horror. Hel,)! merey! help! 
His glazed eye is, upon me, and from his wounds 
spout forth hot gore——”" 
Charles clutched him by the collar, and by one 
arm dragged him forcibly along: towards West- 
A number. of lights appeared: at the 
further end of the bridge, and he increased his 


“speed, still dragging on the, poor yictim of the 


hour—for what a much sadder victim was Heabert 
Tolbein than he?.who had met.with his death, 
and Ey, amid the surging waters of the perturbed 
river vs 


When once Charles got Herbert, upon a.run, he 
continued it with the same mechanical impulse that 
at such a time he would have continued any action. 
He, would have shouted, ‘‘ Murder!” in the same 
way, had he been encouraged to. doso. ‘There was 
likewise one great thing that . Horton ganed by 
keeping’ him at,such, speed, and that was, that he 
could not.rave as he hadraved. . . 

They got off the bridge quite unquestioned, for 
it was from the other side that the lights had. come ; 


'and as the murder had. been committed nearer to 


the Surrey side than the other, and the wind had 
carried. the. sounds of the deed direct that way, but 
little commotion was excited, among the few per- 
sons who, heard anything on the Middlesex. side of 
the river. ; ie ry * A 

A policeman turned the light of his lantern upon 
Charles as they reached Parliament Street... .,. | 

‘All's right,” said Horton. ‘* My friend:has had 
a drop too much wine to-night, that is all, and I am 
getting him homie, Do you know if there is a cab 
on the stand by Whit ehall?” 

“ Yes, sir—plenty.” 

The appearance of Charles was prepossessing, but 
the Policeman followed them until they hailed a cab, 
and as, by great good luck, all. that Herbert. said 
was ‘More wine!” the Policeman was tolerably 
satisfied. = 3 ash 

“No. 2, Argyle Street, Regent Street,” said 
Charles. 

The Policeman took down the. address given, 
and’ the cab rolled off along Whitehall across 
Trafalgar Square, and up the. Haymarket. Then 
Charles pulled the check, and said— 

“That will do. Stop, and we will get out here, 
and pay you your full. fare.” 

This was satisfactory enough, so the cabman re- 
ceived more than his fare, and placed himself on 
the) stand in) the Haymarket, while Charles led 
Herbert across, Coyentry Street, and northward 
until they reached a dim_streét, with lofty large 
houses, near to Fitzroy Square. At one of these 
Charles paused, and opening the door with a key 
that he took hastily from his pocket, he led Herbert 
into the hall of the house. 

It was intensely dark. 

‘ Wait still a moment,” whispered Charles. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Herbert, so famtly that it seemed 
as though all strength had left. him—and so in- 
deed it had. The frightful exertion of mind and 
body he had gone through had brought with it its 
inevitable reaction, and he was now scarcely able 
to speak or to, support himself... ‘‘ Yes—yes.” 

Charles appeared in a few moments, with a light, 
and led Herber: then into a large and handsome 
room, which opened from the hall. ; 
_.“ Come,” he said, ‘* you will be all well in a few 
hours.” , 

‘¢ All well,” said Herbert, faintly. 

“Rest is what you want. That is all. Drink 
this. It will.recover you. ,{ think you may trust 
me now, Herbert. -It is not poison.” 

Charles, smiled, and Herbert tried .to echo the 
smile,, but, it was a, failure. He .drank off the 
glass of liquid that, Charles offered him, and then 
staggering to a sofa, he sunk down upon it, and 
closing his eyes, he fell into a deep sleep. ; 

For about five minutes, Charles Horton stood 
watching him until he felt. quite. sure that the sleep 
was sound and regular ; and then he spoke in a low 
deep tone— ,. _ 

“Sleep on, The. opiate has. done its work 
quickly, Sleep on, Herbert. Tolbein, I know you 
well; and never again, but by the aid of some ao 

at 
is more than settled. And now I think I have that 
which I have long wanted—one who dares not refuse 
to obey me... I hold the life of this weak, yet bold 
man.in my hands, and what will be more terrifying, 
by far, to him, J hold his reputation, The dread of 


his wife, who is so very far from knowing this night’s 

proceedings, will give me.such a clutch of his heart, 

that he cannot escape me except by death.” 
-Charles Horton. paced the room for several 


seconds, and then pausing, he again bent his gaze 


upon Herbert. : 

“No,” he said. ‘He will now be afraidt o die. 
Men with great crimes upon their souls do not die 
so readily. They. are afraid to face the grim king 
of terrors. Now I have a male and female victim. 
The Duchess, so far as her means go, dare not say 
me nay. ‘She is safe, for I know that she had a 
secret she would notilet be: known for worlds. TI 
much wonder now, what Staunton did that made 


him fly through the. streets with such a. hound- 


like course. But he is dead. I was in luck to 
meet him. She must not know that he is dead; 
and if she does, why the story tells nearly'as well. 
Ha, ha! I shall grow rich and powerful in time. 
Dull witted fools wait for the circumstances that 
shall. show them. the ;way to greatness, but I 
commence initially, and make the circumstances, 
and so step on to my desires by a royal road. 
Sleep.on, Herbert Tolbein; you are mine now-= 
my victim and my slave!” 


(To be continued.) . 


SpanisH Lapies.—There: is; however, nothing 
boisterous or, unfeminine onthe part: of! Cadiz’ 
daughters ; their, liveliness, though wanting’ that 
subdued;tone we deem essential to polished manners, 
is graceful and becoming im its flights ; it is the 
overflow of spirits. which, like the beautiful: wild 
flowers of their own land, are stirred by the lightest 
breath of air; and, like them, give forth a pleasant 
rustle. when so agitated... At the same: time’ thé 
traveller, if/he has indulged in exaggerated notions 
of Spanish beauty, will here be taught in what it 
consists: Probably his:final impression will be one 
of disappointment : and-even he who has drawn in 
his imagination ‘a less glowing picture of its charms, 
will find. the reality fall short of his, ideal sketeh, 
If he has kept out the pure red and white and the 
eye of Heavenly blue that mark the ‘beauty of a 
northern, sky, he has judged rightly ; but after 
supplying their place with the pale or dusky cheek 
of a southern clime, and its eye, which, whether 
it be wild or gentle, flashing or languid,’ ‘is 
always. dark, ‘he will need: to use his pencil with 
caution... In truth, the Spanish dame, as regards 
regularity of feature, and those charms which forny 
beauty of countenance, must yield the palm'to the 
dames of other nations ; her attractions centre in 
her dark. glossy hair, and in those eloquent eyes, 
that unite with an ever-varying play of expression , 
in making her wondrously: faseinating:. In beauty 
of form, however, she reigns alone ; nothing could 
be more symmetrical or more exquisitely rounded 
than the shapes of the Gaditanian belles, as they 
glided or floated anything but walked—through | 
the mazes of the gay, crowd on the promenade ; 
indeed, the Andalucian grace is proverbial in Spain, 
and the traveller must confess that he has never 
beheld elegance of motion until-he has stood upon 
an Andalucian alameda.| Whatiit is, can hardly be 
described by words; it is beyond ‘the power of 
language to describe those slow and surpassingly 
graceful movements, which accompany every step 
of the Andaluza; her every attitude is so flowing, 
and at the same time so unforced, that she seems 
upborne by some invisible power that renders her 
independent .of the classically moulded foot she 
presses so lightly on the ground.—Murray’s Wilds 
of Andalucia. 

A Monarce oF THE OnpEN Time.—Edward the 
Fourth stained his character by the first act of his 
reign, which evinced an arbitrary turn of mind, and 
showed what the nation might expect in future. One 
Walker, a grocer, who lived at the sign of the Crown, 
in Cheapside, having jocosely said that he would 
make his son heir to the Crown, [meaning his own 
sign], it came to the knowledge of the King, who 
ordered the unfortunate, man to be beheaded in 
Smithfield, which was accordingly done, on the 
eighth day of the King’s accession to the throne. 

‘‘Qur Lonpon CorresponpEnt.” —Before the 
introduction of printed newspapers, it appears great 
families had a sort of gazetteers in London, who 
transmitted to them the news of the day in written 
letters. This custom accounts for the following 
memorandum preserved in the Clifford family ;— 
“To Captain Robinson, by my lord’s commands, 
for writing letters of news to his lordshi ) for half 
a year, five pounds.” — Whitiaker's History of 
Craven. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Scenes in the Civil War in Hungary in 1848 and 
1849 ; with the Personal Adventures of an Austrian 
Officer in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
Shoberl. 

Tue statements in this work must be received 
with all the caution so necessary to use in reading 
an Austrian account of the Hungarian War. We 
notice the book on account of its graphic details of 
the Campaigning in Hungary. It is well-written, 
and there is a certain dashing air of Romance about 
tke work, that makes us suspect a little ‘+ Book 
Making.” “The following will give a fair idea of 
the style which we speak. of ;— 

*‘ In the pursuit of the routed enemy, when the 
mass was dissolved into separate fights, I witnessed 
a scene which madea very deep impression upon 
me. As something about my saddle-girth was 
broken, I stopped to mend it, and was thus left be- 
hind in a small meadow, through which ran ‘a wide 
ditch, that could:not be leaped with a horse, the 
edge being so slippery with the frost.’ All at once 
I saw one of the enemy’s hussars, closely pursued 
by two cuirassiers, rush from among the brushwood 
at a little distance on the other side of the ditch. 
As this ditch parted me from them, and‘ I had a 
loaded pistol, I continued to stand quietly by my 
horse, awaiting the issue of the affair. When the 
hussar came nearer, I recognised in him aman who 
was formerly a subaltern, and had long been in my 
company. He wasa fine, handsome fellow when he 
enlisted, six years ago, into our regiment, a genuine 
Cumane from the environs of Debreczin, wild, dis- 
posed to all sorts of mad pranks, but brave and 
trusty in service, at the same time a particularly ex- 
cellent horseman; not wholly uneducated, for he 
was the son of the overseer of an estate—in short, an 
ideal of the Hungarian Hussar. * * Twwanka, on 
his part, recognised me, and lowered his sword as he 
galloped past, by way of saluting me. Obstructed 
by the ditch, he faced about resolutely against his 
two pursvers. Then ensued a fight than which 
nothing finer or more picturesque could be exhibited 
in a circus by an equestrian company, only that it 
was bitter earnest, and for life or death. The hussar, 
who rode a handsome stallion of the best Hun- 
garian breed -and many of the insurgents were 
extremely well mounted—managed his swift steed 
with wonderful dexterity, He turned him so short 
upon his hind legs, and dodged so quickly to the 
right or left, that for a long time the cuirassiers, on 
their clumsier horses, could not come at him, though 
they had dealt many a tremendous blow. The Hun- 
garian, too, had aimed many a one at them, with his 
glistening blade; but it had always glided with a 
loud droning sound from the impenetrable breast- 
armour, At length the hussar’s tsehako was struck 
off, and he was covered with blood from a wound on 
his forehead. ‘Nimm pardun!’ (take quarter !) re- 
peatedly cried the cuirassiers in their Bohemian 
German ; but raising himself upright in the saddle, 
he replied, ‘ Hr Magyar wagyck! (I am an Hun- 
garian !) and levelled fresh blows at his antagonists. 
His very herse seemed to participate in his master’s 
ardoux for fighting. His black hide was dotted with 
white flakes of foam ; his red nostrils were widely 
distended ; his long mane flickered wildly in the 
wind; his large eye seemed to flash, * * As 
the hussar dashed past, and prepared himself for a 
desperate blow, one of the euirassiers, seizing the 
right moment, thrust the long, pointed, glistening 
blade of his pallasch into the right arm-pit of ‘his 
antagonist with such force, that it came out on the 
other side. With a loud exclamation of Jesus 
Maria! the hussar sank from his horse, and was 
instantly dead.” 

The first striking feature of this war, was the fre- 
queney with which men who had formerly been 
friends and comrades met in the deadly melee. These 
scenes were, however, so common as at length to 
lose a portion of their horror. 

“It was nearly dark when, with my troop, some 
of whom were killed, others severely wounded, I 
reached the main body. Scarcely had we un-saddled 
and, tired to death, 1 was about to stretch myself 
by the wateh-fire fed with the ruins of houses which 
had been pulled down, when an infantry soldier, 


appointed to hospital duty, came to inform ma that | 


an officer of the insurgents, dangerously wounded 
and taken prisoner, haying heard my name, wished 
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to speak to me. In spite of weariness, I imme- 
diately followed my guide to the hurdle-shed, which 
was fitted up for an hospital. Dismal was the ap- 
pearance of this dark, low place, scantily lighted by 
the hand-lanterns of the surgeons and attendants, 
who, with their blood-striped sleeves tucked up 
high, and with aprons equally bloody, were busily 
engaged. The wounded lay close to one another 
upon dirty straw, which in places was quite wet and 
slippery from the blood upon it. Loud and gentle 
sighs, moans, groans, gnashing of teeth, mingled at 
times with curses, in the Bohemian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, German and Croatian languages. I was 
obliged to rally my courage, lest I should be seared 
back. In the furthest corner of the long building‘ 
on a bed of straw, lay the wounded prisoner, who 
wished to speak tome. How was I shocked when 
the light of the attendant’s lantern fell upon his 
face, and I recognised Count St. ——! On our 
march through Croatia to Vienna, I had passed two 
days at his mansion ; had seen him in the society of 
two charming women—his wife and his sister—in 
the full enjoyment of happiness ; and now, in what 
a state was I doomed to find him! St. ee) 
Magyar to the inmost fibre of his heart, had indeed 
then told me that he should take up arms for 
Kossuth, but thus to meet him again I was not at 
all prepared. Kneeling by the side of my. pale 
friend, whose noble countenance bore the evident 
impress of speedy death, I grasped. his cold hand, 
and asked in what way I could be serviceable to 
him. ‘Thank you for coming,’-he replied in a voice 
scarcely audiable, and this effort manifestly caused 
him great pain; ‘I heard that you were here, and 
I sent for you. Iam dying; my chest is shattered. 
When Iam dead, take the pocket-book out of my 
uniform, and send it to my wife, who lives at 
K it contains my will and other papers.’ 
Here he made a long pause, during which I strove 
to cheer him ‘Don’t talk thus—’tis of no use— 
we part as friends—I have fought for my country 
—you are faithful to your colours.’ I pressed his 
hand in silence. ‘ Where is your sister Helene?’ I 
at length asked. ‘ With the army,’ he answered, 
‘she is fighting for Hungary.’ _It was now a con- 
siderable time before St. could utter a word. 
He moaned gently ; and a regimental surgeon, who 
came to us, significantly made the sign of the cross 
with his finger. At length after a full hour, he 
suddenly raised himself and said, ‘ So—now ’tis all 
over—salute Marie (the name of his wife)—Marie!’ 
and with that he stretched himself out, his eye- 
strings broke, and his spirit fled.” 

The Countess Helene was also killed during the 
war, while serving on the staff of her uncle. Hun- 
garian damsels were not the only females engaged 
in this sanguinary war; the wives and daughters 
of the Croats went with them into the field of bat- 
tle, and sometimes fought at their sides like Ama- 
zons. <A bit of comedy is told of one of these fair 
maids in the camp before Vienna, when the civil 
partisans of the Kaiser joined'the Croat corps. - 


‘On the first day after our arrival, and still more 
frequently afterwards, we received numerous visits 
from inhabitants of Vienna, who had fled from the 
city and other places round about, still further off. 
There was no end to their complaints and wailings 
about the insurrection. Their lamentations and 
bursts of anger were often highly comic, ‘To these 
Philistines and Money-bags it was the greatest of 
hardships, that they were obliged to forego their 
domestic conveniences, their seat at the theatre, 
their visits to the coffee-house: and yet their want 
of firmness, their cowardice, were the principal 
causes of all the mischief. Had the numerous 
burgher guard possessed courage at first, and 
displayed energy, the Aula and the rabble of 
the suburbs would never have got the better 
of them; and the storm, which began to burst 
over Vienna on the 6th of October, might have 
been prevented. Indeed, had not the honour 
of Austria been atstake, these street-loungers might 
for me have regained their comforts as they could. 
Now that we were there and going into fire for 
them, they had wonders to tell about the heroic 
deeds which they had already performed, or meant 
to perform. One of those drawing-room heroes, 
an elegant, such as every great city produces in 
abundance, in yellow gloves, and with the lorgnette 
at his eye, strutted about among us, and enlarged 
| upon the feats of courage and loyalty which he 
| purposed to achieve for the Emperor; but one 
day I very soon silenced him. t took the old, 


greasy, fur cap of a Seressan’s, which happened to 
be lying there, and clapped it upon his befrizzed 
head, saying, ‘ That fits admirably. If you want to 
fight against the insurgents, you can enter at once 
amomg my Red-mantles ; there is a vacancy 
at this moment ;’ and, while I was thus speak- 
ing, a comrade threw an old red cloak over his 
shoulders. He stood quite confounded, and knew 
not what to say; while my men greeted their new 
companion with roars of laughter. The handsome 
Croatian and Slavonian women who were with 
the borderers attracted the particular notice of these 
Vienna coxcombs, who considered them as piquant 
beauties. But they met with anything but a favour- 
able reception from them. Those bold, fiery 
maidens have a very different taste from that of the 
ladies of Vienna. My handsome Seressan damsel, 
whom I mentioned in my last letter, gave one of 
these puppies, who had probably made rather too 
close approaches to her, such a watsche, as the people 
of Vienna call it, that he came to me rubbing his 
tingling cheek, and complained of the girl. I 
laughed heartily at him, but offered him my. horse 
and my sword, if he was disposed to fight his an- 
tagonist, and in that way to obtain satisfaction; but 
he manifested no inclination to do so, saying that 
would be beneath him.” 


' After the reduction of Vienna, the armies marched 
forward under Windischgritz and the Ban. The 
Hungarians retired on every side, and even aban- 
doned their capital. The Hungarians advanced 
from Debreczin': and in a series of brilliant 
actions which haye no parallel in modern history, 
except in the Italian campaign of Bonaparte, drove 
Jellachich beyond the Drave and Windischgratz 
beyond the Leitha. It is during this disastrous 
retreat that we willlook in upon the Red Mantles 
again, and see how the victorious Magyars behave 
to them. —_ mt 


“TY looked rather disconsolate when I saw my 
men cooking the everlasting mamalga (Indian meal 
porridge) at the watch fire. This is, of itself, 
rather insipid food; but when you are confined to 
it for weeks together, with scarcely any variation, 
it becomes absolutely disgusting ; and I shall think 
of this mamaliga as long as Llive. Neither was there 
much sklikowitz in our tschuttoras ; and so we sat in 
no very good humour around our slender watch-fire, 
swallowing our meal porridge, and washing it down 
with bad water. Our adversaries must have been, 
as they generally were, better supplied with provi- 
sions of all kinds. The soundsof theirlaughter and 
singing rang in our ears like derision. I saw two 
hussars waving a white cloth, as a signal for us to 
come to them. Curious to learn what they meant, 
I approached, and recognized in them two soldiers 
of my old squadron. On my coming up to them, they 
saluted me respectfully ; said they had excellent pro- 
visions, a cask of wine, anda fat hog; and, as they 
knew that we had not much that was good, they 
came to ask me to accept part of their store. As I 
perceived that I had before us genuine Magyars, 
who, when not excited, always act honourably, I 
thankfully accepted their offer, and senta couple of 
hussars over tothem. The hussars soon returned 
laden with about forty quarts of good Hungarian 
wine; anda quarter of a pig; and it was not long 
before my soldiers were feasting with high glee, 
quite forgetting that they had received this treat 
from an enemy, with whom in a few hours they 
might be fighting for life and death.” 


ANCIENT CITY CUSTOMS. 


In the year 1510, King Henry the Eighth, dis- 
guised in the habit of a yeoman of the guard, went 
into the City on the Eve of St. John, to see the 
grand possession of the City Watch, which was at 
that time executed by the citizens of every ward 
themselves, under proper regulations ; and they 
had stately processions or marches twice a year; 
viz., on the Vigil of St. John the Baptist, and on 
that of St. Peter and St. Paul. His majesty was 
so well pleased with the sight, that on the Eve of 
St. Peter following, he brought his queen, attended 
by the principal nobility, into Cheapside, where they 
were highly entertained with this noctural parade, 
the manner of conducting which was as follows ; 
The City music, followed by the Lord Mayor's 
officers in party-coloured liveries, . ‘The sword- 
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bearer on horseback, in beautifal.armour. The 
‘Lord Mayor, mounted on a stately horse, richly or- 
namented, attended by a giant and two pages on 
horseback, three pageants, morris-dancers and foot- 
men. The two sheriffs, followed by their officers in 
proper liveries, and attended by their giants and 
‘pages.. A? considerable. body of demi-lancers, in 
bright armour, cn stately horses, followed by a 
great number of. carbineers in fustian coats, with 
the City arms on their backs and breasts. A divi- 
sion of archers, with their bows bent, and shafts of ar- 
rows by their sides. These were followed by a great 
“number of halberdiers, preceded by a party of pike- 
“men, croslets and helmets, and the rear was brought 
‘up bya party of bellmen, with aprons and helmets 
of mail. The whole body consisted of about two 
thousand men, in different divisions, in each of which 
“were properly fixed musicians, drums, standards, and 
“ensigns. ‘The march began from the conduit at the 
westend of Cheapside, and passed throughC heapside, 
the Poultry, Cornhill, and Leadenhall Street to Ald- 
gate, from whence it returned through Fenchurch 
Street, Gracechurch Street, Cornhill, and so back 
tothe conduit again. The procession was illuminated 
by nine hundred and forty large lanterns, fixed at the 
end of poles, and cariied on men’s shoulders, two 
hundred of which were provided at the expense of 
the'City, five hundred at that of the Companies, and 
‘two hundred and forty by the City constables, ex- 
‘elusive of a great number of lamps, which were 
hung against the houses on each side of the street, 
decorated with garlands. The whole formed a ver 
pleasing sight, and gave great’ satisfaction to their 
majesties and the nobility. xt 


DESCRIPTION OF A COLD DAY. 


By Leien Hunt. 


Now, the moment people wake in the morning, 
they perceive the coldness with their faces, though. 
.they are warm with their bodies, and exclaim, 
‘* Here’s a day!” and pity the poor little sweep, and 
the boy with the water-cresses How anybody can 
go to a cold ditch, and gather water-cresses, seems 
marvellous, Perhaps we hear great lumps in the 
street of something falling ; and, looking through 
the window,. perceive the roofs of the neighbouring 
houses thick with snow. The breath is visible, 
issuing from the mouth as we lie. Now we hate 
_ getting up, and hate-shaving, and hate the empty 
grate in one’s bed-room, and water freezes in ewers, 
‘and you may set the towel upright on its own hard- 
ness, and the window-panes are frost-whitened, or it 
ois foggy, and the sun sends a dull, brazen beam into 
one’s room; or, if it is fine, the windows outside 
are stuck with icicles; or a detestable thaw has 
begun, and they drip; but, at all events, it is hor- 
ribly cold, and delicate shavers fidget about their 
chambers, looking distressed, and cherish their 
-hard-hearted enemy, the razor, in their bosoms, to 
warm him alittle, and coax him into a consideration 
of their chins. Savage is a cut, and makes them 
think destiny really too hard. 
_ Now, breakfast is fine; and the fire seems to 
laugh at us as we enter the breakfast-room, and 
say, ‘‘Ha! ha! here’s a better room than the bed- 
chamber !” and we always poke it before we do any- 
thing else ; and people grow selfish about seats near 
it ; and little boys think their elders tyrannical for 
saying, ‘*Oh, you don’t want the fire; your blood 
is young.” And truly that is not the way of stating 
the case, albeit young blood is warmer than old. 
Now the butter is too hard to spread ; and the rolls 
and toast are at their maximum; and the former 
leok glorious as they issue, smoking. out of the 
flannel in which they come from the bakers’; and 
people who come with single knocks at the door are 
pitied ; and the voices of boys are loud in the 
street, sliding, or throwing snow-balls ; and the 
dustman’s bell sounds cold, and we wonder how 
anybody can go about selling fish, especially with 
that hoarse voice ; and schoolboys hate their slates, 
and blow their fingers, and detest infinitely. the no- 
fire at school ; and the parish-beadle’s nose is redder 
than ever. 
Now, sounds in general are dull, and smoke out 
of chimneys looks warm aad rich, and birds are 
pitied, hopping about for crumbs, and the trees look 
wiry and cheerless, albeit they are still beautiful to 
‘imaginative eyes, especially the evergreens, and 
the birch with boughs like dishevelled hair.. Now 
mud in roads is stiff, and the kennel ices over, and 
boys make illegal slides in the pathways, and ashes 
are strewed before doors; or you crunch the snow 
yates 
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as you tread, or kick mud-flakes before you, or are 
horribly muddy in cities. But if it is a hard 
frost, all the world is buttoned up and great-coated, 
except ostentatious elderly gentlemen, and_ pre. 
tended beggars with naked feet ; and the delicious 
sound of “All hot” is heard from roasted apple 
and potatoe-stalls, the vender himself being cold, in 


‘spite of his “hot,” and stamping up and down to 


warm his feet; and the little boys are astonished 
to think how he. can eat bread and cold meat for his 
dinner, instead of the smoking apples.” 


Now skaters are on ‘the alert; the cutlers’ shop 
windows abound with their swift shoes; and‘as you 
approach the scene of action (pond or canal) you 
hear the dull grinding noise of the skates to and fro, 
and see ‘tumbles, and Banbury cake men, and 
blackguard boys playing ‘‘hockey,” and ladies 
standing shivering on the banks, admiring anybody 
but their brother, especially the gentleman who is 
cutting figures of eight, who, for his part, is admir- 
ing his own figure. Beginners affect. to. laugh at 
their tumbles, but are terribly angry, and long to 
thump the by-standers. On thawing days, idlers 
persist to the last in skating or sliding amidst the 
slush and bending ice, making the Humane-Society 
man ferocious. He feels as if he could give them 
the deaths from which it is his business to save 
them. When you have done skating, you, come 
away feeling at once warm and numb im the feet, 
from the tight effect of the skates ; and you carry 
them with an ostentatious: air of indifference, as if 

ou had done wonders; whereas you have fairly 
— three slips, and can barely achieve the inside 
edge. 

_ Now riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in 
the legs, and old gentlemen feel 'so; and coachmen, 
cabmen, and others, stand swinging their arms 
across at their sides to warm themselves; and 
blacksmith’s shops look pleasant, and potatoe shops 
detestable ; the fishmonger’s still) more so. We 
wonder how he can live in that plash of wet and cold 
fish, without evena window. Now clerks in oftices 


‘envy the one nearest the fire-place: and men from 


behind counters hardly think themselves repaid by 
being called out to speak to a countess in her 
chariot; and the wheezy and effeminate pastry-cook, 
hatless and aproned, with his hands in his breeches 
pockets (as the graphic Cruikshank noticeth in his 
almanack), stands outside his door, chilling his 
household warmth with attending to the ice which 
ig brought him, and seeing it unloaded into his 
cellar like coals. Comfortable look the Miss 
Joneses, coming this way, with their muffs and 
furs; and the baker pities the maid-servant cleaning 
the steps, who, for her part, says she is not cold, 
which he finds it difficult to believe. 

Now dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, and 
cold meat is despised, and the: gout defieth the mor- 
row, thinking it but reasonable, on such a day, to 
inflame itself with “‘ t’other bottle ;” and the sofa is 
wheeled round to the fire after dinner, and people 
proceed to burn their legs in their boots, and little 
boys their faces; and young ladies are tormented 
between the’ cold and their complexions ; and their 
fingers freeze at the piano forte, but they must not 
say so, because it will vex their poor comfortable 
grand-aunt, who is sitting with her knees in the 
a who is so anxious that they should not be 
spoilt. 

Now the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the 
streets, reminding us, not of the man, but his 
muffins, and of twilight, and evening, and curtains, 
and the fireside. Now play-goers get cold feet, and 
invalids stop up every crevice in their rooms, and 
make themselves worse ; and the streets are com- 
paratively silent ; and the wind rises and falls in 
moanings; and fires burn blue and crackle; and an 
easy chair, with your feet by it on a stool, the lamp 
or candles @ little behind you, and an interesting 
book just opened where you left of, is a bit 
of heaven upon earth. People in cottages crowd 
close into the chimney, and tell stories of ghosts 
and murders, the blue flame affording something 
like evidence of the facts. 


The owl, with all her feathers, is a-cold, 


or you think her so. The whole country feels like 
a petrifaction of slate and stillness, cut across by the 
wind ; and nobody in the mail coach is warm but. the 
horses, who steam pitifully when they stop. The 
“ oldest man ” makes a point of never having ‘seen 
such weather.” People have a painful doubt 
whether they have any chins or not; ears ache 
with the wind; and the wageoner goes puckering 
up his teeth, and thinking the time will never arrive 
when he shall get to the ive Bells. 


At night, people get sleepy with the fire side, and 
long to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the different 
temperature of the bed-room, which is furthermore 
apt to.wake them up.. Warming-pans and hot-water 
hottles are in request, and naughty boys eschew 

_their night-shirts, and go to bed im their socks. ~~ 

“Yes,” quoth a little boy, to whom we réad this 
passage ; ‘“‘and make their younger brothers go to 
bed first !” 


A Few Worps on ReLaxation AND AMUSE- 
MENT.—Every one needs some relaxation or amuse- 
ment, and experience has found that the best relief 
for the mind is not idleness, but change of occupa- 
tion. Let your relaxation be intellectual engage- 
ments, and your amusement the entertaining de- 
velopments of truth. Though perhaps wearisome 
at first, such a habit of study will soon become a 
sound and higher nature. You will find no refresh- 
ment like communion with graceful or exalted 
minds, and instead of a toil to be feared, you will 
welcome release from other toil, that you may turn 
to the conversation of philosophy; a friend ever 
ready, and ever faithful. He who has this habit is 
never alone, and never without a pleasure. If he 
walk abroad, the heavenly bodies as they wheel 
along their orbits, the winds and the storm-clouds, 
whose laws once seemed inscrutable, the countless 
tribes of living things, with their valied anatomy 
and habits and uses, the plants of the field, and the 
trees of the wood, the rocks, the very soil on which 
he treads, all speak to him a language he under- 
stands, and give him lessons of profit and delight. 
If he sit at home, the volume before him, with 
better than magic power, uplifts him from the dull 
earth in the truthful dreams of the poet, bears him 
back to past ages, acquaints him with the experience 
of man, individual and social, reveals to him in an 
hour secrets which others toiled years to discover, 
makes him a companion of the best minds when 
acting best ; the best minds in their best actings ; 
or, if he close his senses for quiet meditation, he 
has within a world of pleasant and exalted thought, 
Nor let it be said that these pursuits unfit a man 
for his ordinary oecupation. ‘his can be true only 
so far as his ordinary occupation is unfit for him, 
They do indeed refine and elevate, and so may dis- 
gust him with the mere lucre of gain and the petty 
objects of common ambition; but for this very 
reason they should be cherished. You will need 
all their influence to keep you from sordidness, sel- 
fishness, and worldliness; from becoming the slave 
of dollars and cents, of truckling expediency, of 
popular prejudice, or worse, of sense and appetite.— 
Bethune’s Ovations, New York, 1849. 

ANECDOTES OF GoLpsMITH.—First production of 
She Stoops to Conquer.—Goldsmith, in the present 
instance, had not dared, as on a former occasion, to 
be present at the first performance. He had been so 
overcome by his apprehensions, that, at the prepara- 
tory dinner, he could hardly utter a word, and was 
so choked that he could not swallow a mouthful. 
When his friends trooped to the theatre, he stole 
away to St. James's Park: there he was found bya 
friend, between seven and eight o’clock, wandering up 
and down the Mall like.a troubled spirit. With diffi- 
culty he was persuaded to go to the theatre, where 
his presence might be important should any altera- 
tion be necessary. He arrived at the opening of the 
fifth act, and made his way behind the scenes. Just 
as he entered there was a slight hiss at the improba- 
bility of Tony Lumpkin’s trick on his mother, in 
persuading her that she was forty miles off on Crack- 
scull Common, though she had been trundled about 
on her own grounds. ‘* What’s that? what’s that 2?” 
cried Goldsmith to the manager, in great agitation. 
“ Pshaw! Doctor,” replied Colman, sarcastically : 
“don’t be frightened at a squib, when we've been 
sitting these two hours on a barrel of gunpowder !” 
Though of a most forgiving nature, Goldsmith did 
not easily forget this ungracious and ill-timed sally. 
If Colman was indeed actuated by the paltry motives 
ascribed to him in the treatment of this play, he 
was most. amply punished by its success, and by the 
taunts, epigrams, and censures levelled at him 
through the press, in which his false prophecies 
were jeered at, his critical judgment called in ques- 
tion, and he was openly taxed with literary jealousy. 
So galling and unremitting was the fire, that he at 
length wrote to Goldsmith, entreating him ‘ to take 
him off the rack of the newspapers:” in the mean- 
time, to eseape the laughs that were raised about 
him in the theatrical. world of London, he took 
| refuge in Bath during the triumphant career of the 
| comedy. —Zrving’s Biography of Goldsmith. 
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THE AMERICAN WAR IN MEXICO. 


A Force landed from the United States’ vessels 
occupied Mazatlan ; the Mexican braves retreated 
‘to the woods and yillages around, and a series of 
: skirmishes and surprises ensued, which are narrated 
with spirit. The most touching episode of the war, 
and the most characteristic of the Mexican, is’ the 
following :— 


_. Soon after the occupation of Mazatlan, I made the 
- acquaintance of a young Mexican girl of a respect- 
able family in Guadalajara, who had eloped with 
her lover, an officer stationed in this province. She 
was better educated, far more intelligent than the 
generality of her countrywomeén, and with all the 
graceful winning ways peculiar to Creoles’ She 
was living with an old relative, in a cottage near 
_ the skirts of the town, and I’ frequently sought ‘her 
society, listened to the low, sweet cancioncitas of her 
native land, or, seated beneath the shade ofa spread- 
_ing tree in the innér patio, she would’ recite by the 
hour old legendary redondillas and“ ballads ‘ of 
Mexico, while her servant played with the sweeping 
masses of her jet-black hair; she was very proud of 
it, and often told me that, when she became poor, it 
would serve her fora mantilla, ‘She had soft femi- 
_nine features, pale complexion, lighted by large, 
Janguid dark eyes. She was.a tall and’stender girl, 
but with the smallest feet I ever beheld. ‘This was 
Dolores. Her mind appeared’ to partake of the 
mournful signification of her name, and, even during 
her gayest moments, she was always tinged with 
sadness. Poor Lola! she was thinking of herlover, 
who had left with the troops on our coming. ; 

Returning one morning from a fatiguing night 
skirmish, the servant Tomasa met me on the road, 
and placed a note in my hand from her mistress. It 
was simply a desire to see me. Without going to 

. the quarters, I turned my horse’s head towards the 
town, and soon dismounted at the house. ‘The old 
aunt received me with some agitation, and [could 
see the shadow of Dolores reflected from an inner 
room, ‘Que hay, Senor? Nada, una escaramuza, 
no mas! Y muertos? Quien sabe! puede ser un 
official de ustedes.” —What’s the news? Nothing 
but a skirmish Any killed? Yes, perhaps one 
of your officers, At this reply, Dolores entered the 
chamber, and, with a quick, low voice, asked, 
*’ And the colour of his horse, senor?” ‘* White.” 
She burst into tears, and sank to the floor. I after- 
wards learned that it was her lover, who, however, 
had only been’slightly wounded He had been in 
the habit of entering the port disguised as an arriero, 
and was expected on the morning alluded to. Had 
1 known what he was capable of doing at a later 
day, he might have lost the number of his mess, 
instead of receiving a buckshot in the leg, 

From this period poor Dolores became more and 
more triste and depressed. She never was seen 
again in the plaza—the music had lost its charm— 

“her books were thrown aside, and she would hardly 
mingle in conversation, Some’ weeks went by, 
and, duty claiming all my time, I had not called 
for many days. Late one night Tomasa came run- 
ning to thé Garita, and, with breathless haste, told 
me that her mistress was very ill, and wished to 
see me. A few minutes’ gallop took me to the 
door. Theold lady was weeping, and poor Lola was 
lying upon a low couch, with blood slowly frothing 
from her lips; but I thought there was a gleam 
of pleasure in her eyes. She had burst a blood- 
vessel—at least, I imagined so at the time—and I 
instantly despatched a boy on my horse for a sur- 
geon, In the sequel I discovered’ the cause. 
'Toinasa informed me she had heard the senora 
seréam, and upon entering’ the room found her 
lying insensible on the ground, deluged in blood ; 
and, on coming to, she had begged her to say 
nothing, butsend’for me. ‘The fact was, that her 
lover had again stolen into town, and, whether from 
idle jealousy, or natural brutality of disposition, had 
the dastardly cruelty to beat the poor unresisting 
girl with the hilt of a pistol, until she fell lifeless 
from the heavy blows showered upon her breast and 
shoulders. © Phis was fully shown by the post mortem 
examination. ' The miscreant fled, and many an 
hour of sound sleep he lost me, in‘hopes of getting 
a glimpse of him along the tube of a rifle. 

At the time there was a chance of recovery ; and 
‘daily, after the hemorrhage ceased; I sat by her bed- 
side, and tried to encourage her with anticipations 
of returning health, ‘No! no!—me voy mourir !” 
~—It is all useless: I am going to die !—counting 


with her thin fingers—‘ In three weeks! Ay de 
mi! for one last sight of my native land!” » Some- 
times I would read to her a Spanish translation of 
Sue’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,” and she never tized of 
saying of 'Iuer de Marie, ‘‘ Pobre cita! que qari” 
Poor thing !' what’ sufferings!’ She was gradually 
sinking, but still her Spirits rose, and hér big black 
eyes became more and more luminous. “It was sor- 
rowful, indeed, to seb a young girl so beautifal and 
bright, just bidding adieu to #e4 {95° Bie Gries 


She had the ‘best médical atténdancé; but another |- 


hemorrhage ensued, and the lamp of life was fading 
fast. At ‘last, Tomasa ‘came for:me,)\$} Dios de mi 
alma! la Senora’ ést4; mouriendo’—My-mistress,is 
dying. \ I found the sick chamber filled with women, 
anid a priest, while a number of tapers threw a'strong 


| light’ upon the nearly: breathless ' ‘sufferer. The 


padre soon accomplished his drawling «work —a 
crucifix was pressed to her lipsthe bed and floor 
sprinkled with holy water—a hasty ave was. 
muttered, and then thes withdrew.  Fortunately,a 
sister had arrived a few days previously; and it was 
a great consolation to the dying girl. I drew near, 
and seated myself at the couch. She placed iher 
limp little hand in mine—told her sistercto sever a 
tress from her hair when she was dead— and draw- 
ing a ring from her finger, smiled faintly; saying, 
‘Acuerde ‘mi por ami tad””"—remember me kindly. 
An hour passed, and I was forced to leave--indeed, 
while every ‘breath came fluttering to the; lips, 
weaker and’ weaker--I could not bear to see the 
last—I whispered adios, kissed her pale forehead, 
and went away. siW Last : ICY 
' She expired just at midnight. During the whole 
period of her illness, she never once murmured @ 
reproach ‘against her lover,*but left hima blessing 
when she died. If such beautiful devotion has not 
heaped coals ‘of fire on: his head, he is more than 
man; * 7: j } 58 
The night following her decease, I was seated’ o 
a tomb-stone in the: little cemetery near the port, | 
when my eye was attracted bya flickering torch, 
and advancing, I met the corpse. We made five in 
all. "Phe grave was open, and we lowered her 
gently down. All was ‘still, save the ‘convulsive 
sobs of Manuela, and the rolling earth falling upon 
the coffin—the dew sparkled by the reflection of 
the blazing torch—the work was done-=-light ex- 
tinguished, and mourners gone.) Alas! poor 
Dolores! Ihave preserved your tress and ring, 
and time has not yet erased’ the remembrance of 
your love and sufferings from a stranger’s breast,— 
Los Gringos. ; 


HAIL-IN INDIA. 


Ata late meeting of the Bombay. Geographical 
Society lists were read of the most remarkable 
fHrolites, ov luminous...meteors, and of the most 
striking hailstorms that had, been seen in India for 
thirty years. The particulars were given of twenty- 
eight fireballs which had been obseryed,, Fragments 
of ten of these had been obtained; those of six are 
in the Calcutta museum, of three in that of Bombay, 
and one in the British Museum in London. From 
one a shower of stones was said to have fallen, but 
none have been colleeted. Forty hailstorms were 
enumerated, and from the facts connected with 
them the following conclusions were drawn : 

1. That hailstones in India, are generally from 
five to ten or twenty times the size of those at home, 
from six ounces to a pound being nothing unusual 
with us here. Hail in England hardly ever exceeds 
the size of beans or filberts; that in {ndia is often 
the size of oranges or pumpkins—hardly ever. less 
than walnuts, Ng 

2. Hail generally falls betwixt noon and sunset 
—hardly ever after it is fairly dark : itis almost in- 
variably accompanied by violent storms of wind and 
rain, and generally of thunder and lightning. 

3. No hailstorms of any magnitude are known to 
have occurred at the level.of the sea south of the 
twenty-second parallel: they are most abundant 
immediately to the north of this, and. are plentiful 
to the south on ascending 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The fall of hail at Bombay in 1832 
seems to-have been slight and’ insignificant, an 
scarcely forms any exception to this. © 9° & 

4. The’ Delta ot the Ganges, especially the low 
country within fifty miles of the Bay of Bengal, 
seems especially liable to hailstorms. ae) 

5. Though hailstorms generally occur in the dry 
season, south of the Tropic, and are seldom ex- 
perienced earlier than the month of January, a dr 
atmosphere seems by no means essential to the 
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“smith! could ‘he have foreseen’ that’ a 


LLOYD'S WEEKLY, MISCELLANY, 


appearance; a violent hailstorm occurred at Bel- 
gaum on the 8rd. June, when’'the air‘was charged 
with moisture, andthe rains close ‘at hand. ‘Hail 
fell at Indore on’ the 6theand 7th June; and in the 
end of July, when the air was at the:point of satura- 
tion, hailfell ‘on the Mahabileshwar Hills. ‘There 
seems 'to be no record of the occurrence of ‘hail’ in 
Ceylon, or indeed tothe southward ‘of Ootacamund, 
latetwelve dég.=> 9) ~  yeomia teurid 
Pee eee’ 
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»,, Last. Moments or Gonpsmirg.—Anxieties. and 
disappointments which had previously sapped his 
constitution, doubtless aggravated, his present .com- 


-plaint, and. rendered him: sleepless.. In-reply-to 


an inquiry of his physician, he,acknowledged that 
his mind was) ill at ease. ..This was his last reply ; 
he was too weak to talk, and\in general took no 
notice.of what wassaid to him. Hejsank at last.into 
a deep sleep, and it was hoped.a fayourable-erisis 
had arrived... He awoke, however, in “strong con- 
vulsions, which continued. without intermission 


until he expired, on the 4th.of April, at five o’clock 


in the morning, being in the forty-sixth, year of his 
His death was a shockito the, literary world, 
and a deep affliction to a wide circle of intimates and 
friends ; for with all his follies and, peculiarities, he 


owas fully as much. beloved.as admired. :.Burke,, on. 


hearing . the news, burst into tears... Sir Joshua 
Reynolds threw by his pencil for, the day, and 
grieved more than he had. done, in. times of great 
family distress. _.‘‘ 1. was abroad at the time of his 
death,” writes. Dr. M’Donnell,. the ‘youth: whom, 


‘when in distress, he had employed as his amanuensis, 


“and I wept bitterly when: the intelligence. first 
reached me. A Baal came over my heart as if J 
had lost one of my"nearest™ relatives, and was fol- 
lowed for some days by a feeling of despondency.™ 


| Johnson ‘felt the blow deeply and gloomily. . . . 


Among his debts were seventy-nine pounds due to 
his tailor, Mr. William Filby, from whom he had 
received anew suit: but.afew days beforé his death, 
«My father,” said: the younger Filby, “though ‘a 
loser to that‘amount, attributedno' blame to Gol@ 
smith ; he had been a good’ customer, ‘and had he 
lived, would have paid every farthing.” » Others of 
his tradespeople evinced the same confidenge in his 
integrity, ‘notwithstanding’ his: heedlessness. Two 
sister milliners in’’Temple’ Lane, who had been’ ac. 
customed to deal with*him, were concerned “when 
told some time before his death of his pecuniary om- 
barrassments. ‘Oh, sir,” said theyta Mr, 'Cradock, 
‘* sooner persuade him to let us°work: for him’ gratis 
than apply to any other; we are sure‘he will pay 
us when he can.”’ On ‘the: stairs. of his “apartment 
there was the lamentation of the old and the infirm, 
and ‘the sobbing of ‘women; poor | objects of: his. 
charity, to whom he‘had never turned a deaf ‘ear, 
even when struggling himselfwith poverty.’ But 
there was one mourner, whose enthusiasm. for ‘his 
memory, could it have been foreseen, might’ have 
soothed the’ bitterness of death. After. the coffin 
had been screwed'down, a lock of his hairhad been 
requested for a lady, ‘a particular friend, who wished 
to preserve it as aremembrance. It-was the beau- 
tiful Mary Hornult~the Jessamy Bride.’ The 
eoffin was'opened again,and a lock of hair cut off ; 
which ‘she treasured to her dying day. » Poor Gold- 
memorial of 
hin ‘was'to be thus cherished!) 9 8 > 
‘-Onz OF GOLDsMITH’s” BLuNDERS.—Lord Clare 


‘and ‘the Duke of Northumberland had houses next. 


to each’ other (in Bath), of similar‘architecture. Re- 
turning’ home one’ morning from an early walk, 
Goldsmith, in one of his frequent fits:of absence, 
mistook the house, and walked up into: the Duke’s 


“dining-room, where ‘heand the Duchess were about 


to sit down to breakfast. Goldsmith, still supposing 
himself in the house of Lord Clare, and that: they 


“were ‘visitors, made’ them an easy* salutation, being 


acquainted with them, and threw ‘himself: on the 
sofa, in the lounging manner of a’man- perfectly at 
home.’ The Duke'and Duchess soon’ perceived ‘his 
mistake, and, while they smiled internally, endea- 
voured, with the considerateness of well-bred people, 
to prevent any awkward embarrassment.’ ‘They ac- 
cordingly chatted ‘sociably with him: about matters 
in Bath, until, breakfast being served, they invited 
him to partake.” The truth at:once flashed upon 
poor heedless Goldsmith ; he started up from his 
free-and-easy position, made a confused apology for 
his blunder, and would have retired ‘perfectly dis- 
concerted, hadnot the’ Duke and Duchess treated 
the whole as’a lucky occurrence to throw him in 
their way, and exacted a promise from him to dine 
with them, La bp 
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» not time at this moment: to referto the necessary data. 
We shallnot think'it:a trouble. *\». 

A GENTLEMAN IN THE CeUNTRY wishes to know the best 

‘and most economical -method of constructing an ice- 
house. “Probably some correspondent can oblige him 
with’ the information. bes« 

ARABELLA (Hampstead),—Arabella is the daughter of 
respectable parents whe have retired with a competency 
from’ business.'She' got acquainted one» day on. the 


_LLOVD'S“WEBKLY MISOBLLANY, 


HYDROMEL AND VERJUICE. © ~ 
(pror THE SECOND.) 
|, Tae silver moon! the silyer moon! 
With her gay and glittering star-festoon ; 


Now playfully hiding behind a cloud, 
' Ebon and dark as the storm-king’s’shroud 5 


‘Tue pretty “Maid of the Mist” steamer ton 


the adventurous passengers along the gorge fro 

‘about a mile or more down to as near the foot o 
the falls'as may safely consist with not being sucked 
within the perilcus influence of the cataract, and 


: it to overwhelming destruction. — . the Stor SBD 
. Prin ene ia eae pele ste atarne this Now peeping forth ‘from her secret place, Heath with a young gentleman; who turned out to be 
Se Nh Lape A A lg ae BK patiteaaria With a loving ‘smile on her gentle face ;° an articled clerk to: a.solicitor. .He paid her much 


.wessel; and. certainly. one of. the greatest,triumphs 
» evervachieved- by steam. © Since; besides the danger 
- of suction’above, there is the continually recurring 
‘Patil of "Bolte ‘drawn beyond the point of safety into | 
_ the tremendous rapids below ; when, should. she | 
eyen live through them, she must be almost inevit- | 
vably carried into the Maélstrom-like whirlpool four | 
«amiles*down, and‘drawn’into its ‘hideous: and unex- } 
' ploréd. abysses with all her ‘Iuckless freight. “It is 
_ Seareely necessary tO say that'the utmost, precau- 
_ . tions are taken to prevent the, possibility of such a |. 
\eatastrophe,; the. principal. security .consisting in 
two separate engines,'so'that if any accident ‘hap- } 
) pened to'one;she’ would still have power with’ the 
remaining one’ to stem the current. “She is also 
provided with heavy anchors and cables, though I 
_ very. much doubt their power of holding her, should 
accident disable her machinery near the lower:end 
~  ofcher voyage. »oAs ‘it “isy however; ‘everything 
‘looks''so ‘well’ and is so well managed that T''can- 
‘not say that when, on an after occasion, I took a 
trip inher, T felt the least uneasiness, Indeed, a 
“young couple were married on board of her not long 
« since. She certainly affords the opportunity: of ex- 
hibiting the scenery of a passage that no/mortal a 
few years ago could have ever dreamed of making, 
“anless endued with the wings of the éagle ; and as 
_She.is partly covered in on deck, and sheltered with. 
vhigh side-sereens, one may ensconce one’s self under 
the lee of these, when ‘close ‘to the foot of the: falls 


attention ‘and proposed a private marriage, to which 
Arabella aeceded}) and they were married! by special 
licence in'Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, where he 
had taken & lodging. ,Arabella’s parents know nothing 
of it, and the husband positively prohibits Arabella from 
informing’themyof the marriage,'as*he’says; it would be 
0 é L hail the ruin of’all his prospects, and she of late has seen 
On thy charming form, on thy lustrous brow 3 very little ‘of him; and he has borrowed of her the! sum 
And the’ pisnatifes' which over us softly steal, ° of ‘sixteen: pounds, “She is»in great: distress. of mind, 
And the joy we know, and the bliss we feel, co abe ied bevels of our kind and a si nM 
spree MouNinaeeS Yeatelais GLE han 2) BSR ea comment upon your ‘case. Do you know tha 
ae watelaing eee, Bt, me dearly BEEP, @ special licence ‘is not/an every-day affair? Who mar- 
Seems an antepastof Paradise? « .. Lh ried you?” Wasvit'a known clergyman? We do not 
“Bat ah! our joy is no longer divine, — beasts |} wish to’ alarm'you) but the facts:are: suspicious, ahd it 
And ’thy beattty'to us is mere’ “ ‘moonshine,” behoves ‘you ‘immediately to!satisfy yourself, that: you 
_ Should we'receive what's in truth no joke: rte og cian, a —— ee. 
Sy eo aes ae TENTS WS ad -ANxIous PAREN? wishes toiknow what description o 
A regular, thorough: bred luna sty oke ll! we o? food is the miost-conducive to the ‘health of children? 
Manchester: Winti1amM F.) PEACOCK. The subject’ is‘rather a discursive oné. Perhaps the 
espnialih. SOL Py tHbLiS UALR following’ extract from. a lecture recently delivered by 
Dr. Jones, ‘at St: George s Hospital, will give An 
Anxious Parent some general principles to go on :—“ It 
is necessary that you should clearly distinguish food 
that can’ form:flesh; from* food that can form fat. On 
olive oil, linseed oil, or eod-liver oil, an animal may grow 
fat) but’ he cannot work on ‘such food;alone. For the 
work of the ‘muscles, it! requires that the food shall be 
albuminous, not ‘fatty. - A horse, for example, for: hard 
work, must have corn, andnot hay. ‘To do work, food 
rich in nitrogen is necessary. To grow fat, food rich in 
carbon is required ; and this also ‘is because animal: fat 
is, like vegetable fat, rich in carbon, hardly to be :distin- 
guished the’one from the other. «The excess of vegeta- 
ble fat taken in is rapidly deposited in the cellular tissue 
of the animal.’ The albuminous substance of the vege- 


And now revealed in her radiance bright, 
A fairy creature of silver light!” ; 
Lady fair, from the Halls of Glory! 
| Beautiful queen, oft praised in story! 
Joyfully; lovingly, gaze:we now: 


‘A HEPIGRAM? wy, what's a hepigram ? . 
Aint it a’terse, Feud Senha ee? 
Sharp-pointed werse, nie, St 

eee ~*Nich nought can soften ? 
A string wot never loses its effects, ae 
The force of which the luckless butt detects 
bat GYbESa ia “oo: Fulleften ?”> 

©» “ Jist so, and it resembles,”answered Ben, ' 
“ P 49 diskivered in the kitchén, ' 

we With cook, ‘or Mary the Bewitchin — 

+. .L€ cuts. and comes agen!” ee 


triumphantly and rests’ calmly 


Gee PANS. OF. water) x con 
‘fined and directed at his pleasure, moves with sé- 


-and in the ‘thick ‘of the spray, without any but a 


very trivia] aspersion. Here then ‘is a situation as 
unique as any that could be presented on the habit- 


_able globe ;. floating upon the hissing, bubbling, 
_eddying current, amidst the loud »thunders of this 
ee thee ‘amphitheatre, where the least “over-nigh 


7 £ 


appro: 57 A shifting’ and yet still stationary 


watery walls ‘would insure a sudden and terrible 
dismissal to the eternal world; yet here man rides 


Were the strong 
leviathan, ‘‘ made without fear,” to dare to play in 
that spot, his’: mighty ribs would be crushed to 


‘atoms in’a moment, were he once overpowered and 


sucked beneath the cataract. Yet here the frail 
y. means of a little watery vapour con- 
cure composure amidst a scene where the thunder 


of the very element which he controls’ pours mag- 
nificent terror’ all around, and jars’ the firm founda- 


tion’ of the’ 'rock-bound’ abysses where’ it roars,—_ 


The Emigrant Churchman tin Canada. 
3y } 3123 £ 


Porutar Moraus.—Lady Bulwer, in her recent. 
ywork, ‘The Peer’s' Daughter,” says, in condemn- 


ing the hypocrisy ‘of the age, ‘And how should 


this be’ otherwise, as’ long ‘as those barren wastes 
and sterile deserts of all moral training and ‘social 
‘culture, public schools, which English popular fal- 


lacy has agreed to call education; exist? |The affec- 


tions; propensities, passions, and talents which God 


has given us,’ are the moral capital which evéry 
human Bing ae received upon their entrance into 
life, to enable them to go through the world. If, 
then, these affections, propensities, passions, and 
talents be totally neglected on the oné hand, or 


wrongly directed on the other; viee; crime, misery, | 


and failure ‘must ‘be ‘the’ result. “ A young’ gentle- 


man, after he has had his selfishness put into a hot- | 


bed by the injudicious indulgence of his mamma, 


and his temper, which nature had merely made | 
hasty, hardened: into tyranny, by his constant and 
unchecked: domineering’ over his’ ‘sisters, in ‘the | 
tread-mill of his “own nursery, i8 then drafted ‘off 
to the educational gallies of a public school, where | 


he runs the gauntlet of eyery embryo vice, till he 
is old enough to go to college, to perfectionise: and 
confirm them. The result of this system! of vici- 
ous training’ and moral ‘warping; now’ carried on for 
centuries, is thoronghl; ‘unprincipled characters and 
worthless members of society, corrupt in public 
life, contemptible in private, brutal husbands, un- 
natural and vicious fathers, trading politicans, and 
truckling patriots.” > 6 eT) 

~ Jack keeps his secrets well, or I’m deceived ; | 

For nothing he can say will be believeds” ~ 


Manchester. WiitraM F. Pracock. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. © 


Iozr.—A correspondent under this signature, favours us_ 


with many ‘siiggestions regarding a new Arctic Expedi- 
tion. The communication is too lengthy forour columns, 


and our correspondent is forestalled in some of his sug- | 


gestions. We extract the following paragraph from the 


“Atheneum” to show him that such is the case, and |~ 


we beg to thank him for his obliging communication, 
“ach vessel carries a much larger quantity of gun- 
powder than has heretofore been supplied to Arctic 
‘ships; it being supposed that it may be employed with 
great success in blasting the ice, instead of ‘the old and 
tedious process of sawing.” We should have thought 
that gun-cotton might be used with even greater advan- 
tage than powder for this purpose. It does not appear, 
80 far as we can learn, that Lieut. Gale’s desire to take 
a bird’s-eye view from his balloon of the North Pole is 
‘likely to be gratified: “Theré is no doubt, however, that 
an immense range of vision would be enjoyed by ascend- 
ing even to the height ‘of a thousand feét; and the 
density of the atmosphere in the Polar regions would 
greatly assist aeronautic operations, asa comparatively 
small amount of hydrogen would suffice. The safety of 


the aeronaut might ‘be almost: ‘entirely ‘insured by | 


making the balloon captive. “On this subject the follow- 
ing rematks have been handed to us :—‘Tt'seems very 
clear that’a balloon sent out with the Arctic Expedition 
might be of the most essential service under certain cir- 
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13000 es de 
FOO Sali. itis. : 
+ aR “milés? | 
.—The only difficulty in the matter, as it appears to us, 
is that of carrying a sufficient quantity of coal, or of 
zine and sulphuric acid. : pea ; 
A Srupious Lap sends us a number of Astronomical 


~ queries, which we will atiswer inour next, a3 we have | 
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table will not-make an animal fat, and vegetable oil and 
fat cannot make muscle. We-must' not assume that 
animals have this power of chemical transubstantiation. 
It seems to be one great object of vegetables to prepare 
the food for ‘animals. © Vegetables from the air,. the 
water, and the’ soil, make compounds which animals re- 
quire—substances, that is, which, with the least possible 
change, can be'formed into parts of the animal. | Vege- 
tables from carbonic acid, ammonia, water, and salts, form 
albuminous substances, fatty matters, starch, sugar— 
whereby the various organs of the body are nourished 
and enabled to perform’ their actions. The power ot 
forming higher compounds out of more simple ones is, 
in vegetables, unlimited. Their power of thus com- 
pounding simple substances into more ‘complex ones is 
most extensive; whilst; in animals, the: power of con- 
version ‘is probably limited to’a simplifving change— 
the power of ‘forming higher organic compounds out of 
lower ones is at present ‘wnproved.” 

In Vino Non VERITAS. We agree with our correspon- 
dent in much that he says about wine, and feel’ much 
pleased that our remarks upon that subject have met with 
his approbation.” People will run after what is high- 
priced, as that, with the many, is the only standard of 
excellence which’ theyever dream of. “We can’ state, 
and no doubt oir correspondent knows, that most of the 
Cape'wines brought ‘to England have an‘earthy, disa- 
greeable taste, are often acid, want flavour and aroma, 
and are, in fact,’altogether execrable. “And yet this 
vile trash, beitig the’ produce: ‘of British possession, 
enjoys peculiar ‘advantages in our markets ; for while 
the duty ‘on Cape ‘wine is ‘only two shillings and~ten- 
pence halfpenny per gallon, that ‘on all other wines is 
five shillings and nine-pence: Sees 

A’ Youne" LApy has received a present of an Indian 
shawl from a gentleman; but she cannot find out, ex- 
actly, who, among some half-dozen, could have'sent it, 
as they all deny the soft impeachment. Would?’ we 
advise her to wear it? and do we know anything of the 
value of Eastern’ shawls ?—-Do not wear it-until you 
find who sent it. A rééent work gives the ‘followin 
graphié account of Eastern shawls, and will’amuse’ an 
instruct our correspondent —“-To appreciate ‘tlie ‘trea- 
sures opetied before us’ would require ‘the ‘taste and 
judgment of a lady; I cannot pretend to-do justice to 
them. We'saw some two'hundred shawls of thé’most 
graceful patterns, and as each one after inspection was 
thrown down as if some article of furniture, the whole 
room, in’ the course of a short time, assumed the ap- 
pearance of being lined with shawls. Shawls are made 
in two shapes, the oblong and square; the oblong 
called ‘Doschala,” (signifying two shawls) aré- made and 

‘sold'in pairs; the French admire and-tse them, and the 
women in“India wear them: The prices per pair of 
those we saw, varied from'six hundred to nine hundred 
rupees ; one shawl costs nearly as much as the pair, and 
in fact they are rarely if ever sold separately, The 
edges are sewn together, so that both sides have the 
$ameappearance, The square shawls, called *Rumal,’ 
(handkerchief) are made'singly, never in pairs, they are 
more liked than the oblong in England and throughout 
Asia; the men wear them either folded round the waist, 
or thrown over the shoulder; their price varies from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred rupees each; the 

_ eolours of the central parts were white, black, green, 
light blue, and red. They can, of course, make the cen- 
tre part of any colour, but we saw none save those now 
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mentioned) ‘The ‘duty is about one-third of the value 

of the shawl, and is paid before it is even begun making. 

The Moktar or! Agent of Ghoolab Singh values every 

pattern submitted to him, and fixes the duty; being 

acquainted with every loom, and constantly inspecting 
the manufacture, no fraud can take place, and when the 
shawl reaches a certain stage it is stamped with the 
government seal. Hadji Ibid gave usa variety of in- 
formation on subjects connected with his trade, + He 
sends shawls and the Jumawah to Cairo, Constantinople, 

Bagdad, Ispahan, Cabul, Lahore, Delhi, and Bombay. 

The Jumawah, of:a beautiful pattern, made to order for 

dresses for ladies in the seraglio of the Turkish Sultan, 

- was shown to us. Shawls for beauties of the Shah of 
Persia’s Harem we inspected, and in fact we saw every 
variety of this manufacture ‘in wool. The. tribute 
shawls, (six pairs, I believe) sent every year by Ghoo- 
lab Singh to the Queen’of England, are the very best 
that can be made—in fact, such shawls were never 
‘before made in the valley; each pair costs:in' material 

-and workmanship six.thousand rupees. We could; not 
obtain aview of them, owing to their only having just 
been commenced upon, and:from one, small piece but a 
very imperfect idea of the beauty of the whole could be 
obtained. The Hadji told: us the price of each shawl 

»-asit was displayed, with the amountof duty ; and having 

requested him to send about a dozen'that.we picked out 

for our further examination, we took our departure.” 4 

Ay InQuiny:—Our correspondent inquires if we will be 

kind enough to give insertion to certain poems, which, 

on answering in the affirmative, he will send. Really 
our correspondent must think usa clairvoyant to be 
able to asczrtain if his poems be suitable or not before 
we see them. ~ joe Pit 

A Srancuer ror Trurus.—The subjeet of your letter is 
rather foreign: to the objects of our publication; but, 

when we have information, we do not like to withhold 
it. You may rely upon the following in answer to your 
question :—Taxing by means of stamps first commenced 
in the reign of William and Mary, in or about the year 
1694, when the first act of parliament imposing stamp 
duties in England was passed, which was to have con- 
tinued in operation only four years; but instead of 
which that act was amended and renewed, and many 
other acts have been passed successively,in the. several 
reigns of William and.Mary, William IL, the four 
Georges, William IV,, and even. in the reign of our pre- 
sent Majesty, extending, increasing, and perpetuating, 
through ene hunéred and fifty-six years, these imposts, 
The last act was the 7th Victoria, c. 21. 9. 

ANTI-GLOoM.—At: this season of the year we receive 
many letters requesting our advice concerning the best 
mode of lighting apartments, both large.and-sinall. 
Anti-gloom is very urgent upon us to recommend him 
the cheepest and bestlight. We canonly say that we 
have had considerable experience with all kinds of 
lights — including the “lights. of other days,’ «and 
where gas ean be got there. can be no doubt of itssupe-_ 
riority in safety and cleanliness to all other modes of 

lighting; but, from experience, we recognise nothing as 
economical and useful between gas and eandle-lamps, 
We now have the latter, as we are in a situation where 
gas cannot be procured; and if our, correspondent. is 
similarly situated, we recommend him to use them. 
They are cleanly and agreeable. But by “no manner 
of means,” as folks say, have anything to do with oil 
or naptha. 

A Susscrizer.—A Subscriber will perceive thatin No. 12, 
we illustrate the new Romance of ‘The Duchess,’ 
which will exclusively appear in,this, MIscELUANY, 
being written expressly for this publication. ‘The pre- 
sent number presents an Illustration to the “ Flaw in 
the Diamond,” and we shall so proceed, illustrating 
those two Tales alternately. 

A Pieasep READER. Weare much obliged by A Pleased 
Reader's commendations. We certainly have spared 
neither pains nor expense to make our MISCELLANY 
acceptable to the public, and we have done so with the 
conviction that at no period was the public better able 
to appreciate literary merit than now. 

A SMALL Parry.—A member of a small party is very 
indignant at the exhorbitant demands of servants in 
showing certain houses belonging to the nobilty.. We 
quite sympathise with our correspondent. The follow- 
ing extract from Walpole’s letter is singularly appro- 
priate to our correspondent’s complaints :— “Apropos 
to matrimony—I want to consult your ladyship very 
seriously. I am so tormented by droves of people 
coming to see my house, and Margaret gets such sums 
of money by showing it, that I have a mind to marry 
her, and so repay myself that way for what I have flung 
away to make my house quite uncomfortable tome. I 
am sure Lord Denbigh would have proposed to her had 
he known of her riches; and, therefore, I. grow every 
day more in danger of losing her and all her wealth, 
Mr. Williams said this morning that Margaret’s is the 
best place in England, and wondered Mr. Gilbert did 
not insist on knowing whatitis worth. Thank my:stars, 
he did not! Colonel Barre or Lord Ashburton would 
propose to suppress housekeepers, aud then humbly 
offer to show my house themselves; the first. would 
calculate what he had missed by not having shown it 
for the last ten years, and expect to be indemnified ; 
for virtue knows to a farthing what it has lost by not 

having been vice.”—After this cutting piece of satire, 
the practice, one would think, would have ceased; but 
in England itis hard, indeed, to uproot any old esta- 
plished abuse or iniquity. 

A Livre Lover or Narure.—We shall always not 
only be willing, but pleased to answer your questions, 
What are supposed to be fixed stars are supposed to be 
suns, and planets are supposed to be worlds, somewhat 
similar to our own, having their divmal and annual 
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revolutions as the earth has, only differing in time. 
You ‘will find the calculations of the distances of the 


planets from the sun in our Solar System in any rudi- | 


mental work on the subject of astronomy. 


Aw EXpERIMENTALISER asks if he need “anticipate, any 


after bad éffects from taking Laughing Gas ?”—We 
never! advise people to do what we eschew ourselves. 
namely, to try personal experiments. The ‘nitrous 
oxide, or laughing gas, owed its introduction to Sir 
Humphrey Davy; and the. superficial’ Southey Poet 
Laurette, &c., &c., thus speaks of it in his letters :— 
“Davy has, actually invented a new pleasure, for 
which’ language has noname., Oh, Tom! IT am going 
for more this evening; it makes‘ one strong, and so 
happy! so gloriously happy! and without any after 
debility, but instead of it, increased strength ‘of mind 
and body. Oh, excellent aix-bag !' Tom, I ani/sure the 


air in Heaven must be this wonder-working ~gas of |~ 


delight”? This is a. delusion; the inhalation of 
laughing gas. must necessarily. be . followed by great 
prostration of strength, as all stimulants, mental or 
physical, have their reaction. We doubt if Southey ever 
inhaled the gas at all. ign ‘ 


ALABASTER.— A young ‘lady under the. signature of 


Alabaster—we presume ‘she vis’ beautifully” fair, and 
of quite a transparent character—states that she has two 
beaux, and that they really, although very young men 


abilities, and so on, are so equally ‘poised in her uffee- 


.tions,; » that. she cannot /sleep by night, nor attend to 


A SusscriserR AnD ADMIRER.— 


anything by day, for the constant harassing nature of 
her thoughts concerning which of them to choose. She 
implores the Editor to be so good as to say what he 
would do if he were a young lady’ in such a situation? 
We, in the first instance, beg to thank the fates that 
we are not a young lady in the situation of Alabaster, 


Perhaps the two lovers would not object to draw lots for 


the young lady, or Alabaster might find three or four 
more eligible beaux, and make a raffle’ of “ herself ? 
Cannot Alabaster think of some ‘mode of trying the 
extent of affection’ which cach of the eligibles has for 
her, as well as brooding on the affection she may have 
for them ? oe eps) 
You may. depend upon 
every ‘attention being: paid to the short pieces you may 
favour us the perusal of. Of-course we cannot tell 
until we-peruse themif they are at all likely to suit us 
or not. 


‘A-Lirrre Girv sends us the following verses to her cat 


f 


thik 


“that she loves very much ’’ :— : 
“Oh, pussey, with your velvet paws, © 
I know that you have scratching claws; 
.- But yet you sing:a purring tune, ; 
i My catty. \ 
Your coat is sleek—such pretty fur, 
And gently to my hand you stir, 
And to my call come very soon, ge 
2 34 IE Ny Cate 


we cannot deny their insertion. , 


‘Lavea B.—Laura has been met now for. at least half- 


a-dozen times in the street by an exceedingly’ respect- 
able-looking widow lady, who, with tears in her eyes, 
tells Lanra that her son has fallen most desperately in 
love with her (Laura),. The widow lady reports him to 
be a most amicable and accomplished, handsome young 
man of two-and-twenty, and says that he is in such 
despair at not having any opportunity of being properly 
introduced to Laura, that he is really too unwell to 
leave the house. She, therefore, implores Laura to 
come and see him. What ought Laura to say to her? 
for she is really quite affected by her tears, and feels 
for a mother in so painful a situation.—The best thing 
Laura can do is to speak to a policeman, if the respect- 
able widow lady accosts her again. It certainly is 
possible that she may. be what she represents ; but all 
the probabilities are the other way, and we emphatically 
warn Laura against ever again listening to one word 
the unknown widow has to say. Laura don’t know her 
own danger, and will be wise to take our advice in this 
matter forthwith, 


ANTIQUARIAN.— Sir Richard Wittizgton was Lord Mayor 


of London in the year 1377. We do not by any means 
think the story of the cat to be totally destitute of 
foundation. 


Soap.— Our correspondent wants a recipe for soap-making. 


Does our correspondent know that he must not make 
soap, and that the excise authorities say so? 


BLAck AND ALL BLACK.—Our correspondent says that 


he is an inveterate scribbler, and he is likewise the 
victim of bad ink. His black ink makes him look 
blue, and his blue ink makes him look black. Where 
can he get the very best?—We, cannot advertise the 
ink of any particular maker, The general fault of blue 


ink is, that the colouring matter is not sufficiently in | 


solution. Black ink, so called, we admit, more fre- 
quently from courtesy than from. fact, we have given 
up entirely. 


LirrLe Loo is about to be married; but. as she has 


really for the last four: yeaxs,had no end of beaux, and 
as they have been very liberal in the way of liftle 
presents, consisting of books, music, trinkets, stuffed 
birds, shells, and all sorts of bijouterie, she has quite a 
collection of little valuables, of which her husband that 
is to be has no more idea of than the man.in the moon. 
Now? Little Loo decidedly ,.don’t. Jike the notion of 
parting with her really valuable collection of gifts; but 
she is very doubtful,as regards the light in which her 
intended will look upon them when he inquires how she 
came by them, and is informed that they are all lovye- 
gifts. She really don't know what todo. Will we be 
so. very Kind as to advise?—Certainly, Little Loo. 


We should think that. the happy man who has shown 
such an amount of good sense as to make you his wife, 
will not carp.at such trifles, but with a proper Jiberality 
of spirit allow you to please yourself still “with the 
possession of your collection of rarities, and please 
himself with the idea. of how much more successful he 
has been than any of his rivals. But be-candid,with 
him, Little Loo, and tell him the truth coneerning the 
nicknackeries, : 


A SLIPPERY QuEsTIon.—Our correspondent asks us if we 


think “the Thames, considering the ‘vast extent of 
London, and the ‘great amount of sewerage that flows 
into it, and the: factories, and steam-engines, and gas 
lights, &e., that crowd its banks, will everbe frozen 
over again, as it used frequently to, be in olden times?” 
We really cannot take upon. ourselves to say. If the 
Thames he frozen, it will “be fromthe ice forming 
in great abundance above the bridges, ‘and then floating 
down with the stream ‘at ebb-tide, and: blocking up the 
arches of the bridges. , But,certainly such events have 
been very rare of late. In 1814 we. believe, was the 
last very heavy frost that affected the Thames. __ 


‘A SaunrerEr.—Declined with thanks. We should think 


“that in time you would produce very creditable verses ; 
' bat really very: creditable verses, 


now-a-days, ‘are not 
wanted. Something ‘astonishing: is: looked for, 9+? 


beau. ) y om -& Saxon wishes to know what sort of varnish,is the best 
indeed in-appearance and accomplishments. and agree- |. 


for varnishing mounted engrayings, &c. 


A Briron,—It is considered that caustic will cure warts 
radically. Perhaps our correspondent has not perse- 
“-vered sufficiently. 


It is'a 


process which takes time. 
Blue-stone is quite useless. ES 


Soxrruvsz wishes to know on what part.of the wide ocean 


Her Majesty’s ship ‘“Daphine’ is... Perhaps some cor- 
respondent can oblige. We advise Solitude to write to 
‘the Editor of Luoyp’s Newspaper upon the subject, as 
‘that Journal pays particular attention to such niatters, 
and from its numerous correspondents in all parts of the 


» world, may probably be able to-get Solitude the desired 
» information. ; j 
EmiLy.—We consider 


Emily to be quite free from. any 


‘sort. of engagement to the lieutenant. Emily has not 
_ Stated whether he be in the army or navy ; but in either 


ease, for a lieutenant to decline marriage until he gets 


’ preferment, is to own himself at once ‘on ‘the list of 


>. Benedicts...In these times how is a lieutenant'to get 


.. no more-of him, 
Brrro.—We cannot see 


fear that his conduct will appear dishonourable in not 


These lines were accompanied by so pretty a letter, that 


. is to be, all manner of happiness, 


Awnartoto (Leeds)—We will endeay 


Lints TO THE HUMANE SOCIETY.—. 


preferment but by family interest or money ?, Think 
Emily. . SMEG oR EN, 
that. Beppo need be under any 


marrying until he is in a position to keep a wife. Under 
the peculiar circumstances, we think’ Beppo may ven- 
ture upon matrimony with the young lady npon 4 slen 
-derer means than otherwise would be desirable, consider 
ing that he does not take her from a pleasant home. 
Beppo’s best plan is to leave the matter entirely to the 
lady, who no doubt willalecide properly, and by it being 
go left to her, she will feel how sincere Beppo is.— 


. Appeal to her judgment as well as*to her atiections. 


We hope that prudential consideration will not for long 
delay your union, and we wish you and your bride that 
Me mani which the good feel- 
“ings of both parties amply deserve. ; 


Janz (Richmond).—Jane is living with her aunt, upon 


whom she is wholly dependant. The old lady tells her 
that if she will marry during her lifetime, she’ may lie 
upon her bed as‘she has made it, which Jane fully 
understands to mean that she will cut her off without 
one farthing... Now Jane has a lover, a young man who 
‘is very good-looking and very poor, and he thinks the 
Aunt may live until both he and Jane are gray, so he 
urges a private marriage, which he thinks may be kept 
amazingly snug from the old lady. Jane would be much 
obliged if the Editor would be so good as to say if he 
thinks it would be prudent of her to consént to the pri- 
vate marriage, and if it would be likely to be kept 
snug ?—We hardly know how, positively, to advise you, 
Jane. If your expectations from your aunt are any- 
thing considerable, it is a great pity that you and your 
young husband that is to be, should loose such a lift in 
the world’; and then, again, the old lady may live to 
vival the “oldest inhabitant.’ We can, however, 
without hesitation, assure you that if your hopes: de- 
pend upon the snugness with which the secret of the 
marriage is kept, you will be mistaken. It may be 
very snug to be married to the decidedly good-looking 
young man, but of all secrets that is one most likely to 
@oze out. 


A Youne Inquirner.—Certainly; you are quite right as 


regards your first question, and have answered it for 
yourself, as well as any one could have answered it for 
you. With regard to the second, it is the denseness of 
the air in frosty weather, that makes all fires and lights 
burn more briskly. Oxygen is the vital and consuma- 
‘ble principal of the atmosphere, and in cold weather 
there isa larger portion of that gas ina given quantity 
of air ; consequently, that given quantity of air is more 
yital, and feeds.combustion better than as if it were thin 
and attenuated. es: 
our to find room for 
the scraps you have been kind enough to send us. 
Anything good in that shape is ‘sure to be’ useful to a 
tniscellancons literary publication, = = ~ 
; cieTy.—Declined with thanks. 
We should think the Humane Society has lines enough 
_of its own, without our being hooked into publishing 
any. ; 
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THE DUCHESS. 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE MADMAN, AND THE DEATH 
OF THE DUCHESS. 


On that eventful night which plunged poor 
Herbert into such a sea of ruin, there were other 


events occurring, of a fearful interest to him and | 


his. It was truly a time for him and his fortunes 
of terrific conjunctions. 


‘About one hour before the poor miserable maniac | 


had taken so momentary a refuge in the attic where 
Herbert Tolbein with his wife and child endured 
such an amount of poverty, a man crept along the 
dead wall that encloses Kensington Gardens from 

the Bayswater Road. His manner was such as, if 
he had been noticed, would have at once subjected 
him to the active and most scrupulous surveillance 
of the police. 

_ At. times th 
his head, and 
he would i 


1 would lift up his hands above 
tered accents of terrible import, 
vengeance upon the head of 
not name, although by the 
pronoun, it was evident that 
ibject of his profound hatred. 
A passed a lamp on that dreary night, his 
-apparel might have been seen to be much dis- 
ordered. In places it hung about him in shreds, 
and the old slouched hat he wore seemed hardly 
able in its decadence to remain upon his head; and 
yet it was not so much poverty that seemed to have 
reduced him to such a condition as neglect and 
violence, 


z Whoever and whatevor he was, ho evidently had 


Sorrel rrp ann 


(THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS BY THE MANIAC. ] 


some fearful purpose that he dreaded might be | 


frustrated if he drew upon himself the attention of 
any one. 

{t was from this reason that he crouched down 
so close to the wall of the Royal Gardens, and when 
he passed a lamp, that he darted on like a hunted 
hare until he got into the deep shadow again. 


That sad and strange-looking man had not had 
the opportunity of choosing for himself the night 
upon which he should. go upon the enterprise that 
now filled up his whole soul ; but had he so chosen 
it, he could not possibly have found one more fitted 
to his purpose than that on which he was abroad. 

It will be recollected that the wind and the rain 
had combined to produce as much storm and dis- 
comfort in London as possible; and so, by the time 
this shrinking, trembling wretch had got to within 
a very short distance of Oxford Street, he was 
drenched to the skin, and the cold wind rushed 
through his torn and scanty apparel. But he 
heeded not the fury of the storm. A darker fury— 
a more hideous tempest, was at that time raging in 
his breast. 

‘She shall die!” he muttered. ‘“ She shall die. 
Oh, yes, she shall die to-night. I think that I am 
mad now; but I was not when they said I was. 
She shall die. Wretched woman that she is-~out- 
cast from all feeling—-all goodness—-she shall die. 
I will not tamper with my vengeance. They will 
kill me, I know, but she shall die; and upon the 
shores of the unknown world, we shall both meet 
to-night.” 

Now he suddenly darted into Hyde Park, and 
still crouching down, for he thought that he heard 
footsteps near him, he scoured along the grass, 

| until he faced one of the gorgeous heavy mansions 
of aristocratic wealth which line Park Lane, 
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He flune himself upon his face, and only just 
lifting up his head sufficiently to look above the 
grass, he glared at the mansion; and the short, 
broken, strange-thrilling laugh that broke from 
him, was the laugh of a maniac. 

“The key! the key!” he said. ‘Amid all 
the buffets, and blows, and curses, and sufferings, 
they did not find ths’. Thave the key, which in 
old days opened the soad to that apartment wherein, 
in all the pride and fancied security of her station, 
she thinks that she will be safe from me ; but I 
will find her. Yes, I will swoop upon her like an 
eagle on his prey, and she dies.to-night--to-night.” 

Something hurt him ‘as he lay. It was a large 
rough stone, and taking it in his left hand, he began 
rubbing upon it an old key that was blackened with 
rust ; and now aad then as he proceeded with his 
work he uttered hideous laughing exclamations, 
and still constant only to the one purpose of taking 
the life of some f2male ; he was in all other respects 
the incoherent madman. 

Let us change the scene. 

We are now inside the mansion upon which the 
gaze of the maniac is fixed. It seems to be preter- 
naturally quiet, assuch houses, in their immensity 
of space are, when not thrown open to the gay 
laughing world, that makes up the society of those 
who own them. -Yet lights are blazing from the 
richly cut chandeliers, that with their prismatic 
beauty look like vast collections of rare gems. The 
gorgeous furniture is fully exposed, and a delicious 
air of warmth and perfume pervades the place, for 
the almost regal Duchess of that establishment is in 
town. 

The Duchess of Pangbourne is in the drawing- 
room, usually devoted to the use of the family, 
We will take a slight glance at this lady, 


a 
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The Duchess was turned fifty years of age. She 
was a woman of uncommon height, and there was 
in her countenance an expression of stern determi- 
nation. She looked the person to will a something, 
and then unflinchingly, like destiny itself, to carry 
_ that something fully out... Her lips were usually so 

firmly compressed, that it looked as though done 
with an effort, although it was in truth only a long 
standing habit. She was richly dressed, and yet 
there were sufficient indications about her costume 
of widowhood. Yes, the Duke of Pangbourne had 
expired at the family seat of Pangbourne Hall, 
about fourteen months before that evening upon 
- which we peep into that gorgeous home of wealth, 


“grandeur, and aristocracy. The Duchess sat upon’} 


a couch, and leant her head upon her. arm.” She 


was in deep thonght ; and if the warring wind with: | 
out had not been all but hushed into a courtly | 
windows, and the body of 
warm air in the house, she would, in her state of 
abstraction, not have noticed its fury as it whistled ii, 01 
-| Mr, Oliver. 


zephyr by the double 


and eareened over the park. 


The Duchess rose and paced the room to and fro 


with uneasy steps, and then snatching an opened 
letter from her bosom, she stood beneath the chan- 


delier, and in a halfaudible voice she read as_ 


follows : -- 

*¢ Madam, Fi ; is 

“He is evidently dying. The weakness that I 
had tie honour of mentioning to you as haying 
supervexed is hourly increasing; and by the time 
whenit willbe my humble duty to write again, 
there is every likelihood that I shall be enabled to 
inform you that the poor afflicted object of your 
anxious solicitude is no more ; In. which case your 
kind proposal to continue the stipend of five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, notwithstandingithe death of 
the patient in my .asylum will for ever awaken 
the gratitude of—Madam, at 

“ Yours, most obedient, hinible Servant, 

“ Asylum, Guildford. | Mibpiwrox Morrar. ’ 

“Dying!” said the Duchess. “ Dying at last! 
Well! hat will be something, but not what it 


would have been years gone by, when the Duke 


lived. They kept bim in existence to vex me. 1 
have felt for years that they did ; but now they will 
kill him beeause they think that they will get more 
by that. Well, let him die, J shall not be content 
unless I see him dead. IL will trast no one. No— 
no-—not one.” 

With this, the Duchess appreached the fire-place, 
and pressing the letter together in her hands into as 
small a space as possible, she cast it into the 
flames. Ss ae 

‘‘ Gone,” she said, “gone! Oh, would that all 
my enemies could be as easily disposed of! That 
Mr. Oliver the attorney, I know, watches me with 
theeyes of Argus. What can he suspect? What 
can he think? Oh, how [ hate that man !” 

«Mr: Oliver, my lady,” announced a servant. 

The Duchess smiled. 

“Myr. Oliver, at such an hour of the night as 
this!” she said. ‘‘ Tell. him that it is only in the 
morning that I attend to business, and business 
people.—The insolent!” 

The servant bowed, and was about to leave the 
room ; butthe Duchess, after pressing her hand for 
a moment upon her head, said, faintly, 

“ Stay—I—think—I will see him—Perhaps some- 
thing of importance—Admit him.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

* I fear, as well as hate, that man,” muttered the 
Duchess. 

She rang a small silver bell, and a page ap- 
peared. 

“ Less light,” she said. 

‘The page bowed, and in the course of a few mo- 
ments the brilliant little gas gets in the chandelier 
faded down, and a semi-darkness crept over the 
gorgeous goom. ‘The door was thrown open, and 
Myx. Oliver was announced, ‘The Duchess made a 
very slight inclination of her head, as the attorney 
bowed: 

‘“‘ Madam,” jhe said, when the door was gently 
closed upon them, ‘‘Ishould not have troubled you 
by this visit, did sot——-” 

‘No apologies, sir,” interrupted the Duchess. 
“¢ As the confidential adviser—almost the friend of 
the late Duke, I am always, of course, quite at your 
Service.” 

The attorney acknowledged this condescending 
speech by a very slight inclination of the head; and 
thenhe said, in cold, clear tones, that, harmonised 
well syith his plain but gentlemanly, exterior, anda 

certain air of sternuess about his physiognomy-- 


hour as this, I should not have troubled your lady- 


ship; but knowing that your avocations for the next. 


week will preyent my seeing you——” 
‘“ My avocations, sir?” ) | y 
“¢ T quote from your ladyees note.” 
“ Oh, I had forgotten. Well, sir, goon.” 
‘Knowing, then, that I should not have the plea- 


sure of seeing you for some time, I have intruded | 


to-night, Your Jadyship is aware thatthe whole 
of the late Duke’s papers were, at his special request, 
handed over to me on the day succeeding his death. 
Among those papers I have found rather a singular 
document.” 
_ The Duchess rose in agitation ; but she con- 
trolled herself, and sat down again, as she said, 
with affected calmness 

_ Perhaps it will be better to show it to my son, 


| the young Duke, when he returns from Naples, 
‘which will be in the course of the next week.” 
a“ Of that your ladyship shall decide,” replied | 


‘“« The Duke is only twenty-two years 
of age, as I understand ; and this document is not 
exactly of a nature to add to his peace of mind. 


It has the following endorsement in the hand-writ- | ] 
ing of the late Duke :—‘ Mr. Oliver, please to show | out a 


this to the Duchess when Iam no more, if I should 


| die before her, and these papers should come into 


your hands.’ ” 


“Then, 1 
REDS oh 

“‘ Exactly, Madam.” Poh 

“TI thought it would be strange : 
debted to the consideration or the court 
Oliver.” wae eee 


his proofs.” ' 

While this was being read, the Duchess’s face 
turned of an ashy paleness, and at its conclusion she 
burst into an hysterical shriek of laughter, which 
then ceasing, with electric suddenness, she cried— 

“‘ And what is this, sir, to me? this vile, lying 
cheat—this—this—Oh, it is monstrous that rank, nor 
wealth, nor good repute can save one from—from—I 
know not what !” 

‘“‘Madam,” said Mr. Oliver, “it is for you, and 
you only, to say how far it concerns you. Ihave 
but fulfilled the order of the late Duke.” 

“ And is that, all ?” 

«Tt is all, Madam.” 

‘ He did not answer it? He learnt nothing? I 
mean, he took no notice of the libel?” 

“‘ Upon this affair, Madam, you know as much as 
I do. I find the paper, as | told you, ‘and I fulfil 
the order endorsed upon it. 
my leave.” 

“You have not given me the paper, sir.” 

“No, Madam. 
show it to you, not give it you. 

‘Insolence! You dare not! My servants: shall 
force from you the odious libel. 1 will not have a 
document—a vile scrawl such as that, in any hands. 
Give it to me, sir. 


T still retain it.” 


about me who will not seruple to obey my orders, 
and take it from you !” 
“They will have the prudence, Madam, not to 
attempt it.” 
“« You would resist ?” 


“With iny life. But this is, permit me to say, | 


folly, my lady ; and in the same spirit that I came, 
I now take my leave of you.” 

“Hold! Hal hat I had forgotten. Oh, of 
course. How very remiss of me. Come, sit—what 
is the price you put upon that anonymous libel ? 
Tell me what sum you expect fox it, and you shall 
be satisfied.. How foolish of me to forget that you 
were a Lawyer! We were, indeed, at cross purposes 
for nothing, What is the price, sir?” 

Mr, Qliver made tio reply, but with a quiet, calm 


‘Madam, Twas about to say that, at such an | bow, he left the room. The Dutch made slight 
movement to follow him, and ther 


© on ; ie t, 
a f 


chess, anc 


oi of B, accepts,’ and | 
the writer of this will solicit an interview, and bring | ; 


Having done so, I take | 


The words of ‘the Duke aie to | 


_It shall perish. You dare not | 
refuse it to me: ' It is mine, sir, and I have those | 


| of ineaution. 


-ill-timed visit of that man 


she staggered 
back to the couch again, and sunk upon it with a 
long-drawn sigh. ais hit: 


“Ts there, danger?” ‘she said. ‘‘Am JI on the 


\ brink of some awful discovery ? What does that 


letter mean? Is it not in its appearance of belong- 
ing to the years that have mingled with the past, or 


is it an inventlon of the time present?) Let me 


think.—Let me think !” 

She rose, and paced the room, muttering to herself 
for more than half an hour; and then, with a hag- 
gard face, she abruptly left it, and made her way to 
a small boudoir, the door of which she always kept 
locked when she was not in it. 

The hour was getting late; and as she had a sleep- 


é ‘upon her hands upon the table, she then shut 
1 external objects, and gave herself up to deep 
. In about half anhour she lifted up her head 


am indebted, sin, for asight of the | § 
document, whatever it is, to the endorsement upon 


x anxiously and nervously. 
: aid, ‘“‘nothing. I have 
@ not exposing the secret 
Bike D ae one, that I 
sin the panel yonder 


“Theodore will be 
home from Naples next week to assume his inheri- 


“Let me see,” she said 


tance, Thatis well. Whathayeltofear? There 
are secrets in ail families, as wellasinthis, Jf lam 
true to myself, all will be well enough. . Quite well 
enough. Why dol shake so? ‘I am not used to be 
so full of fears. Oh, the room must be colder. It 
is. It can be nothing but the cold. I think If wil} 
go to rest—rest!. I do not often get rest. Imagi- 
nation makes. a fool and a coward.of me to-night, 
I know not why. It must be the ill-timed visit of 
that man, Oliver, whom I so hate, that has unnerved 
me— What was that—what was that ?” : i 
Again she sprang to her feet and listened, with 
terror in every feature of her face, and shaking im 
every limb. i 
_ “ What is it that affrights me?” she said. “+ Why 
is it that tomight, in particular, I am the'slave of a 
thousand fears, that at other times 1:know not? 
Why does memory bring up before me the forms 


and'events of past years? What was that?” 


Again the strange sound came! upon her ears, and 
she erept to the door she had so recently loeked, and 
laid her hand upon 'the key, but yet she hesitated to 


eall a servant, for she had about/her the eonscious- 


ness of a life misspent, and she feared nothing so 
much as what she might say ordo in some moment 


She dropped her hold of th 
“ No—no,” she muttered. 
vain, foolish fears.. I am 


ier these 
it is the 


racked my brain: "What did he hope for in bring- 
ing me that letter, but to destroy my peace, by 
making me think that I had a seeret foe ?- Oh, that 
I were as once I was. Let methink.” ~ ~~ 

She sank upon a chair, and clasping her hands 
together, she said softly, while her stern, haughty, 
detiant look changed to*one of almost feminine 
softness, 


ee 
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““Thirty years ago I was innocent, and happy, 
and poor—thirty years! Oh, what a long lapse of 
time! And what have T gained in these thirty years 
ofintrigue, and scheming, and bustle? An aching 
heart and riches, and bright things around me, some 
of which have for me. not the slightest charm. 
What else? The most frightful fear—Lhave gained 
the privilege of being terrified at what to others of 
far weaker minds than myself are but matters of 
inquiry and curiosity ; but everything is terrifying 
to the guilty. The merest common-place.pheno- 
mena, of nature, to them, has a terrible significance, 
and seems to be directed solely with reference to 
their ecompunetious visitations. Oh, that I could 
feel for one half moment. as I felt thirty years ago! 
Alas—alas AGE ae 
_She..clutched her face with her hands. She 
pressed them with force.against her brow, as though 
she would make a vain endeavour by so doing to 
shut out or to. stifle the. myriad recollections of the 
past, that would parade themselves before her ; and 
then she spoke again, as, though. she were com- 
pelled to do so at the bidding of some dark sorcerer, 
to whom she dared.not say nay. . - res 
“Yes, I was innocent then, and young; and full 
of hope and expectation, and in the pride of beauty, 
and health of mind and body ; and now what am 
I? The demon of ambition: whispered to me that 
I was born for great things, and that I ought not 
to heed the means by which I achieved them, so 
that I did. achieve them. And what am I now?” 

Again, the strange sound came upon her ears, and 
again she looked up in terror. $54 

‘ Itis something!” she cried. ‘It is something ! 
These thoughts and feelings are not accidental. 
This is some hour of unknown importance and 
danger to me. Tt is—Oh! God!” 

A concealed, door was dashed open in the wall, 
and in an instant the wretched-looking, man who 
had laid himself down in the Park, to glare at that 
splendid house; with one hand caught her by the 
throat, Jp kt ey 
_ It was not quite a scream that the Duchess had 
uttered, for the clutch that that mad hand held of her 
was too close to permit, the sound to go freely 
forth ; but yet, it was such a gurgling ery of 
horror as might well be supposed to reach some ear 
in that mansion, 

De wn ! Down!” cried the maniac, as he tighted 


his grasp, and yelled aloud in fierce delight. 

“ Down, down, fiend in the guise of woman! Down 
to those regions from whence you have come to be a 
curse and a desolation on earth !” 

_ She fought wildly with her hands, but he forced. 
back her head until the outstretched muscles of her 
neck quivered again, _He dashed her to the ground, 
and knelt upon her chest, and still he relaxed not 
in his hold, 

_ Jt was at this time that a couple of servants, who 
where in a room below, heard.a regular succession 
of blows against the floor. of the Duchess’s boudoir. 
Af first they listened from curiosity merely, and 
then they got alarmed, ‘They thought the Duchess 
must be ill, and they ran up the staircase ; but 
before they reached. the-door. of. the boudoir, they 
heard such a yelling shriek from the room, that 
they recoiled in terror, and began loudly calling for 

help... 

In a_ few moments the whole house was alarmed. 
One of the two servants who had heard the cry, ran 
out into, the street, and; with almost frantic vehe- 
mence called for the police.. A couple of constables 
made their appearance, for once when they were 
wanted ; and in five minutes from the period of the 
strange bumping. noise on the. floor, the Duchess’s 
boudoir was burst. open, and the two, policemen, 
with all the servants at their back, entered the little 
gorgeous room... is qe 

The Duchess lay upon her face on the floor, 
covered with blood, andapparently quite dead. An 
overturned, chair and other evidences of confusion 
in the room, showed what a struggle had taken 
place; and there was the secret door in the panel, 
which no, one | n, of the existence of, 
although the re ¥ rvants. present who had 
inhabited the | ouse years, wide open. 

“This is. the way whoever. did it. has gone,” 
said one of the policemen, as. he flashed his lantern 
through the narrow doorway. ‘‘ You run.round to 
the garden, 146, if this door leads to it, as I suppose 
it does, and 1’ll meet you this way.” 

_ ‘ But we don’t know,” cried half a dozen servants, 
in a breath, . ‘‘ where it leads to.’ | 

‘Then I must find out,” said the policeman, and 
he darted with great courage through the secret 
opening of the wall, 


“ Fasten up all the doors,” said the other, “ and 
some of you show me the nearest way to the garden, 
for if the fellow that did this is there, we will soon 
have him.” 

The servants kept calling out ‘‘ Murder! help !” 
from a sort of instinct; and when they all got down 
stairs with the policeman, and had pointed out to 
him the way to the:garden, and he had gone about 
half-a-dozen steps, they suddenly all uttered a 
united shout, and speeding across the hall in a 
body, they upset the hall porter, with his great 
chair, and fell headlong down the kitchen stairs. 

The policeman was so amazed at this sudden dis- 
persion of the servants, that for a minute or two 
he stood likea post, only saying, “ Hilloa! hilloa!” 
But not for long was he left to his own conjectures, 


for in a moment the cause of the sudden fright of 


the servants presented itself in the shape of the 
murderer coolly descending the grand staircase 
into the hall. It was quite evident that he must 
have been hidden ix the boudoir, when it was 


_ broken open. 


“You are my prisoner!” cried the policeman, 
making a dart forward, and rolling headlong over 
the hall porter, who ‘at that unlucky moment 


“assumed a sitting posiure, preparatory to getting to 


his feet again, after having been so scurvily dis- 
posed of'by his fellow-servants. 

The interruption thus given to the policeman 
was sufficient to enable the maniac, with a wild 
shout of rage and defiance, to bound past him, and 
clearing. thie door-steps in a moment, he was in 
Park Lane. 

“ Woa!” erfed the policeman. It was the first 
word that occurred to him, and then he gave two 
turns to his rattle to warn his brother officer that 
the person ‘‘ wanted” was in the front instead of 
the back of the house, after which he dashed after 
the fugitive with no lack of courage, wild and 
desperate as that fugitive seemed to be, by the 
transient glance he had caught of him. 

It was not a time of the night for many persons 
to be in the way to interrupt either the’ police- 
man or the maniac, who urged his flight towards 
Oxford Street; but there was one advantage 
which the pursuers had in consequence of the 
deserted state of the streets, and that was that 
they could keep their game in sight. 

Now and then the policeman paused to give 
two or three whirls to his rattle, and then on he 
would go again; and the other officer who had 
made his way through the secret-panelled door in 
the chamber of the Duchess, was not far off. 

At the gate of Hyde Park, some one’ made an 
attempt to stop the desperate, flying man, but 
his strength, or the impetus with which he was 
proceeding, was so great, that the adventurous 
individual was rolled headlong into the roadway, 
and the murderer still pursed his course. 

And «now arose the wild ery of—‘‘ Stop him! 
Stop him!” for the officers. were afraid that in 
the intricacies of the streets at the back of Oxford 
Street, they might lose sight of the fugitive. 
Down the first turning he dashed; and asif with 
a settled purpose of finding some place of retreat, 
he took his route towards Soho: but Heaven 
knew that there was no settled purpose in the 
mind of that poor creature of bewildered impulses. 
He only fled from a sort of wild instinct, the 
more because he felt. that he was pursued, than 
from any reasoning that told him he had done a 
deed that he must answer for to his fellow: creatures. 
But the cries of the police were taken up by others ; 
and thus commenced, in the intricacies of the many 
dingy thoroughfares east of Regent Street, a man- 
hunt. ; 

Several officers, who at the corner.of streets, heard 
the shouts of the pursuers, made vain efforts to stop 
the wild-looking man, who at such headlong speed 
made his way, at times upon the pavement, and at 
times in the roadway; but they did not succeed. 
He eluded them with a wonderful kind of pre- 
science of what they could do and what they could 
not, until he got fairly into the old gloomy regions 
of Soho Square, and then a well-dressed man sud- 
denly pounced upon him from a doorway, and 
making a grasp at him, cried— 

* Good Heavens, it is Staunton !” 

The pronuneiation of this name seemed to stagger 
the madman for a moment. He reeled back’ into 
the roadway—he fell ; but he recovered himself in a 
instant, and with more than human strength, he 
shook off the hold which the man had of him, and 
bounded down the first street lie came to. 

The man who had tried to stop the murderer 
was Charles Horton, 


Staggered by the blow which the maniac had 
given to him upon the cheek, Horton was unable 
for a few moments to pursue him, but he managed 
just to keep him in sight; and then as he recovered, 
he rushed after him with a fleetness only to be 
equalled by that of the fugitive himself. Before he 


had proceeded far, the light of a policeman’s lantern’ 


flashed from a dark entry across the mouth of 
which the maniac must pass, tnless' he absolutely 
retraced his steps; and to that policeman, Horton 
called loudly—* Stop hint! Stop him !” ‘ : 
The policeman made the attempt; but in the next 
moment, all that could’ be seen of him was a con- 
fused mass of a great coat—a hat—a lantern, a 
truncheon and a rattle, rolling in the road-way 
‘““Murder !” said the policeman. ‘This here 


comes of getting out 0’ the airsystocritical circles, 


and coming on duty in low places.” 
|“ Why, that must’be Bones ?” cried Charles 
FLorton. is 

‘* Bones it is,” said the policeman, gathering him- 
self up; “‘and if some on ’em aint broke, it’s a 
mercy 0” providintial providence, it is.” ; 

“My good fellow, don’t you know me?” - 

The policeman turned his bull’s-eye upon the 
face of Charles Horton, and then, he said— 

‘Oh, to be sure, sir. You is the gentleman as 
gives me the half crowns not to see nothing in 
Hanover Square, and I is the promiscous policeman 
as grabs ’em.” 

“ Exactly. Now, my good fellow, Iam ex- 
tremely anxious to catch that man who just now 
passed you.” 

“ Werry good.” 

‘* He has rushed into yonder large house, but T 
didn’t want to make more fuss than'enough ; so do 
you just come in carefully after me, and we will, no 
doubt, find him.” 

“* Nor a doubt on it, sir. Lor’ a mussy, the 
hidear 0’ me the airystocritical pliecemen o’ Hano- 
ver Square, being on duty here, and. a hincownter- 
ring of you, sir. It’s quite a wision 0’ providential 
providence.” 

“Soit is.’ Come on.” 

“Tm a coming, sir. Lantern rather the was 
for a roll in the kennel, and one arm 0” our great- 
coat allina rip. Well, it’s all in'the way 0’ trade. 
Here Lis, Mr. Horton. Anything you please to 
say, sir. I’m the force as will do it. Half crown 
is half crown, and no sort 0’ mistake.” 

Charles Horton ascended the dim and dingy 
stairs of the house, followed by Bones ; and what 
occurred when he got to the attic in which Herbert 
Tolbein lived, or rather we might say, half starved, 
is already known to the reader of this veritable 
episode of real life. 

% % % # a: 

And now as the dim and quiet small hours of the 
night—the one, the two, and the three—are fading 
away, we may take yet a brief notice of Clara in 
that attic, so lately the scene of riot and confusion, 
as the madman rushed through it on the wild path 
to death—so lately the scene of grateful remem- 
branee of youthful friendship between Charles 
Horton and Herbert Tolbein—so lately the scene 
of hilarity, such as its old, wan, damp walls had not 
witnessed for many a long, long day. 

Yes, Clara was there; but she was not to be there 
long. Already the hours were numbered, and the 
enumeration of them was of slight account during 
which she was to remain an inmate of that place, 
which had almost quenched the delicate life of her 
child, and had really made great inroads upon her 
own gentle beauty. 

When Herbert left the attie with his old friend, 
Charles, Clara could not be said to expect him 
very soon. She was inclined to allow a wide license 
tohis absence. She had heard that Charles Horton, 
was the friend of other years, and she had seen, as 
she thought—ah, foolish thought !—enough of him 
to believe that he was frank, and generous, and 
kind, and guileless ; so she did not, we say, expect 
Herbert soon. But she hoped for him soon, al- 
though expectation went not with that heart’s 
impulse. . 

Hoolish Clara! The first thing she did after the 
departure of Herbert and Horton, was to close and 
secure the attic door, as she always secured it when 
he was from home. The next thing she did was to 
sit down and weep. Yes, Clara wept tears of joy 
that some hope and comfort had come to them at 
last in their lonely wretchedness. She fancied she 
saw 2 bright star beamimg through the thick gloom 
of their drear poverty ; and in her innocence of 
heart, she told herself, that this visit, accidental as 
it was, or seemed to be, of Herbert’s old friend to 
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the attic was one of those dear, pleasant, provi- 
dential things by which Heaven, by stealth, does 
good to its creatures in its own happy, gentle way. 

And then she prayed and thanked the great and 
beneficent ruler of all worlds for such goodness. 
Poor Clara! 

The child slept, but at the faint sound of its 
mother’s voice during the utterance of that prayer, 
it opened its large, lustrous eyes, and looked up 
from its little humble cot. . 

‘“ Mamma!” 

Oh, what an_invoeation is that word from the 
lips of childhood! Clara was kneeling by the little 
cot—the precious casket that contained her earthly 
jewel! and with eyes yet glistening with tears, she 
kissed the little one. fire : 

‘“‘ Happy, happy,” she said, ‘‘may the days be 
that are now in store for you, my own, my beauti- 
ful darling of my heart, whom I have loved so 
well that I have trembled lest some angel, jealous 
of the mother’s joy, should tell the tale of over- 
fond affection in the realms of Heaven, and they 
should snatch you from me as one too fair and 
happy to linger on the earth, and be subservient to 
its uses. “My child—my little one, you will be— 
you shall be very, very happy in the time to come.” 

The little one laughed with the magic glee of 
childhood—that rare laugh, which, when the sunny 
time of early life has deepened into the dim autumn 
of later years, may never again come from the lips 
of the soiled soul. 

‘* Yes,” she added, ‘‘ you will and you shall be 
happy. Ah, what would not I give now to be sure, 
my darling, that you should achieve wealth, and 
state, and renown! ‘Thy mother would be proud— 
so proud to see thee the observed of men, and hear 
thy name in the, mouths of the many. Yes, and it 
may be.” F 

The mother’s eye lit up with the pure light of 
glowing hope, and a flush of old colour came to the 
wan cheek. 

‘*« Time was,” she said, ‘‘when those who have 
heen the wonders of a nation lay there even as you 
lie, my little one, ina humble cot, seemingly the 
sport of every idle wind that may come to sap 
thy young life. So did a Shakspeare bless a 
mother’s eyes with the smiles of gentleness, Al- 
ready I feel that a happier time is coming.” 

The child placed its little arms round Clara’s neck, 
and smiled itself to sleep again amid gentle kisses ! 

‘« No,” said Clara, ‘‘no,” as she removed the little 
arms from around her, and covered up the small 
slumberer against the night air. ‘No, I would not 
have thee great, I would only have thee good; for 

he good are happy in the gentle light of their own 
virtue and serenity, while the great only live in the 
‘ittal glare of the regards of others; and the higher 
the foot of an adventurous mortal climbs, the 
dizzier grows the brain, and the more absolute is the 
fall if it should happen. No—no,my own one! [ 
would have thee good and happy, not great and with 
many foes, as the great will have. Hush!” 

The night air howled past the casement. 

Clara rose, and again renewed the brief means that 
had been used to put to rights until the morning the 
broken window ; and as she looked out she saw that 
the rain had ceased, and that the stars were peeping 
forth from out patches of blue sky, which ever and 
anon the clouds drifted over, as they were chased 
before the keen blast that had driven away the rain 
far over the wide ocean. 

Then she began to wish that Herbert would come 
home ; and for the first time an uneasy feeling at his 
absence crept over her and made her tremble. 

She strove to reason against this feeling; but as 
another hour passed away, and then ancther, and he 
came not, the vague alarm grew more and more 
intense, and she tried in vain to stop the wearied 
beating of her heart. In vain she asked herself 
what could happen amiss? Jn vain she strove 
to tell herself that of course all must be right, 
because Charles Horton was with Herbert. But in 
some way, now, the pronunciation of that name 
did not bring with it much consolation; and in 
another hour the feeling of anxiety had deepened 
into absolute alarm, and yet he came not! 

The gray light of the coming dawn began to do 
battle with the light in the attic. Clara had opened 
the door, and listened anxiously upon the stairs. He 
comes !—he comes! No: the footstep she thonght 
was his pauses at a door upon some other floor. 
It is not he! 

She crept back to the old attic, and kneeling by a 
chair, she leant her face upon her hands, and prayed 
agein; but he came not! 

(Lo be continued.) 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Sraristics ofr Lonpon Frees my 1849.—During 


the year 1849 the total number of serious fires, at. 


some of which the premises were totally destroyed, 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-six. The 
number of premises in which the fires were extin- 
guished with only slight damage, amounted to five 
hundred and eighty-two, making a total number of 
fires for the year, eight hundred and thirty-eight ; 
during the year 1848 the total number of fires was 
eight hundred and five, showing an increase for 

1849 of thirty-three. The number of fatal fires 
during 1849 was eleven, and the number of lives 
lost thereat amounted to twenty. 

- RomE AND THE CARNIVAL.—The Roman Cor- 
respondent of the Daily News states :—‘* Monsignor 
Savelli, the minister of police, has issued a procla- 
mation upon the mode in which the carnival festivi- 
ties are to be observed in Rome and the provinces ; 
for it appears that, although somewhat modified, 
they are not to be absolutely prohibited this year, as 
was expected to be the case by many. Masks, 
wigs, and false baards, face painting and every other 
sort of personal disguises are prohibited ; but fancy 


dresses, horse races, opera balls, and the customary | 


amusements, are allowed to be carried on as usual. 
The Austrians had an amusement of their own sort 
at thetown of Citta di Castello, on the Tuscan fron- 
tier, on the last day of the old year, which being 
St. Sylvester’s Day, amemorable occurrence among 
the Germans, they resolved to celebrate in due 
form. or this purpose the garrison, consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty men, met in a large 
hall, and drank the old year out and the new year 
in with such good will that the majority of them 
entered 1850 under the full influence of the jolly 
god. A large pan of charcoal, meanwhile, which 
the unusual coldness of the weather had induced 
them to place in the middle of the room, spread its 
deleterious vapours amongst the drunken band, and 
four of them were found dead on the following 
morning, The commandant, enraged at this catas- 
trophe, insisted upon attributing it to the quality of 
the wine which they had drunk, and imputed the 
crime to the members of the municipality, whom 
he imprisoned immediately, and who will not, I 
understand, be released without paying a heavy 
fine. 

Horace Vernet has arrived here to study the 
localities of the scene of war—he will work them 
up, doubtless, into some fine paintings for the gal- 
lery of Versailles, in which the vanity of the victors 
will be, of course, sufficiently flattered. To see 
Vernet debase his fine talent by perpetuating the 
memory of so unjust and unprovoked an aggression 
as the French expedition to Rome makes one, 
indeed, exclaim— 


—_————. “ Confusion and misrule 
Seize the vain pencil of the Gallic school.” 


CUCKOO PARK. 


THERE was a steep and woody height extending 
above the bank of the Trent, near the secluded spot 
called Ingleby, to which, in the sunny afternoons of 
early autumn, Sir Ernest Oldworthy would often re- 
pair. It is a wild, picturesque situation, remote 
from all human dvwelling-places, and once belonged, 
with the manor, to the priory of Repton, to which 


it was given by Sir Robert Somerville, in 1291. It” 


is distinguished by the fanciful name of ‘Cuckoo 
Park.” Oaks of ancient growth, mingled with the 
ash and the elm, the larch and the Scottish fir, 
spread themselves in close array along the dim 
declivity. The descent is rocky, and occasionally 
precipitous, while its inequalities are obscured by 
the low, sheltering hawthorn, and by patches of 
gorse and heath, forming a harbour for the abun- 
dant game. Here and there a tree, profusely 
covered with the tempting-looking sloe, or with 
the yellow ripened crab, of like faithless aspect, 
diversifies the rugged beauty of the shadowy cliffs. 
The river flows peacefully on beneath, skirting a 
narrow dell of the deepest verdure, which, in the 
vernal season, is the favourite haunt of the early 
primrose. Troops of that shy and shadow-loving 
creature, the hare, glance along the more open 
recesses of the woody scene, now flitting about, as 
in some strange orgy, and now, in collected groups, 
appearing to consult about some mysterious enter- 
prise, whereon the fate of their ancient homes might 
seem to be dependent. Running hither and thither, 
suddenly pausing, and pricking their long ears in 


- 


listening mood, then bounding forward with a buoy- 
ant leap, they hurry on with breathless speed, till 
they have gained some resort of accustomed shelter. 
An ancient people are the hares. They were, pro- 
bably, dwellers in Albion, ere yet population was 
establislic.l. They are mentioned in the records of 
the Britons as animals devoted by the Druids to the 
purposes of divination, and hence they were for- 
bidden as objects of food. The Romans are said to 
have introduced rabbits, pheasants, cuckoos, and 
igeons, partridges, plovers, turtles, and peacocks. 

hen, in the dusk of evening, we have seen a com- 
pany of hares careering with wildly-straining im- 
porosity along the upland slopes in the vicinity of 

oremark, we have half deemed that the souls of 
some ancient British chiefs were thus permitted to 
revisit the scenes of their former love—those steep 
declivities down which they were wont to impel 
their swiftly-glancing chariots of war. — Bigsby’s 
Visions of the Times of Old. 


THE DAY FLY. 

Tae remarkable brevity of the Ephemerals life 
seems to have attracted the notice of the ancients, 
Aristotle speaking of little animals on the river 
Hyparis which live but for a day; those (he ob- 
serves) among them which die at eight in the morn- 
ing die in their youth; those which live to see 
five in the afternoon, in their old age. 

With one more application to ourselves let us now 
review the history, as, in the beginning, we ex- 
amined the structure of our little day-fly ; for in 
the former, no less than in the latter, is contained 
a lesson written in characters Divine. What pre- 
cious time, made up of stray minutes and odd half 
hours, do we not daily throw away, because “ it is 
not worth while” to employ them! How many 
useful works do we deem it not ‘‘ worth while” at- 
tempting, because life may probably be too short 
for their completion! How much of mind do we 
consider it not “ worth while” to cultivate, because 
hopeless perhaps of living to reap the fruits of our 
mental labour, forgetting—creatures of a day, as 
we strive to make ourselyes—that we are sowing, 
not for time, but for Eternity! In all these things 
an Ephemeral Fly may teach us wisdom. Although 
a few summer hours constitute his all of life, not a 
moment of those hours is thrown away—with him, 
all is ceaseless activity and consequent enjoyment ; 
and, early as he dies, it is not until he has per- 
formed the purpose of his creation. 

‘True—but then (say we) he is only a creature of 
instinct. Suppose he were endowed with under- 
standing, and a knowledge of his own frail nature ; 
then, perhaps, being aware that his existence was 
so very brief, he might, on rising perfect from his 
native streamlet, let himself drop back ‘again and 
be drowned, because to enjoy life till sunset would 
not be ‘worth his while.” Would our May-fly be, 
in this case, veritably a creature of reason? We 
trow not, or his reason would be, at best, but the 
reasoning of the day.—Zpisodes of Insect Life. 


Sanrrary Improvements.—It has been sug- 
gested in Paris, by Doctor Charles Roche, to turn 
to some advantage the heat which is evolved 
during the manufacture of gas. There is no 
doubt, says this physician, that an enormous 
amount of caloric thus generated is, as matters 
now stand, entirely lost. By changing the con- 
struction of gas-houses, water for cheap baths and 
washhouses might be warmed; hot air and water 
might be conveyed to the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gas works; houses of refuge 
might be warmed; bakehouses might be esta- 
blished, where the bread might be baked with 
hot air; and apparatuses might be constructed 
close by the retorts, where hot-house plants and 
fruits might be reared in great perfection. Or 
else, instead of all this, a powerful steam-engine 
might be erected, sippher by the heat afforded 
by the gas works, and around this engine a vast 
number of different works requiring steam power 
would either spring up, or be erected by the 
company itself. A great deal of coal is consumed 
in gas works to obtain but one of its constituents— 
viz., gas; in other establishments an equally large 
quantity is consumed for the mere production of 
heat. Would it not be more reasonable and 
profitable to make use of both constituents at the 
same time, and avoid such great waste? 


= 


- THE MIDDLE CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


Iris quite right to say that the aristocracy has 
the principal part in the able management of the 
English government, but the share of the middle 
classes therein is represented to be less than it really 
ais. The power of the English aristocracy is di- 
minishing, not by its fault, for'it has not ceased to 
pay in person on the battle fields as in the councils 
‘of its country, but by causes common to all states 
of Europe, which by everywhere raising the middle 
classes and the people, proportionally lower aris- 
tocracies. The Euglish aristocracy feels and admits 
this, and although disquieted, is not irritated at it, 
Jt would be irritated if it were owing to any fault 
of its own, but it confesses the force of things and 
obeys them. Consequently it is not a combat in 
which it has been vanquished, but a design of Pro- 
viderrce before which it bows... The celebrated corn- 

‘law reform was a profound encroachment on its 
territorial power, but it has submitted thereto. 
That it was and is still annoyed thereat—that Sir 
Robert Peel, who is so admired in France for his 
expedients, should be treated by it as an unprinci- 
pled politician, as a turn-coat, matters little; it did 
not the less cede without exhausting all its right 
of resistance. Sacrifice is only glorious in propor- 
tion to what it costs, and that was a double sacrifice 
—a sacrifice of money—a sacrifice of power ; flesh 
and blood suffered, but patriotism carried the day. 

‘I know not if events will soon impose other trials 
on the English aristocracy ; but should that aris- 
tocracy disappear, the middle classes will replace it, 
and they are prepared to do so. But they do not 
make war on the aristocracy—they do not speak ill 
of it to lower it; they take more of its qualities 
than of its privileges—they think more of imita- 

‘ting it than of envying it — they are like the heir of 

_agreat fortune in the hands of a !possessor who is 

“growing old—without desiring the death of tho 

_ possessor, they are preparing to administer the for- 

“tune. -They have imitated from the aristocracy 
the principles and the practices which have created 

“its power, whilst forming the greatness of England : 
they have taken from it its attachment to religion, 

_its fidelity to the king, its pride in the country, its 

attention to the sufferings of the inferior classes. 

‘The attachment to religion of the middle classes is 
very strong; it is a traitin the Englih character. 

‘There is not a right of which the English are 

“more zealous than that of being religious in their 
fashion, and Christians of their sect. Thence arises 
the diversity of churches in England; but as if schism 
itself in that country has the virtue of uniting, that 


__ rfliversity strengthens the attachment of the nation to 
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the protestant principle, which is only the right of 
differing in the interpretation of the sacred writings. 
Thus, what destroys faith elsewhere, strengthens it 
in England ;. there are many churches, but only one 
. Protestantism, The middle classes display more 
ardour in religious matters than the aristocracy and 
the people. All sects recruit believers therein, 
But remark how, in occupying themselves with re- 
ligion, they remember politics. These sects are 
suspicious of each other, and all are agreed to 
suspect the Established Church, or, as it is said in 
_ sectarian language, the high church. The combat 
is carried on on all sides with tests of theology. 
Even the women take part in it, and some of them 
exchange letter in which the feminine imagination 
adds to the subleties of the subject. In all that 
no one speaks of attacking the Established Church. 
An established thing is considered a sacred thing. 
The respect which dissenters refuse to the doctrine, 
they accord to the institution. The excess of the 
sectarian spirit might render them intolerant, but 
the political spirit makes them liberal. I have 
observed a very characteristic fact. The reader 
Imows that the high church relies on the aristo- 
ceracy: I mean the tory aristocracy : it would conse- 
quently appear that dissenters of all sects, from the 
disquietude which the high church causes them, 
must be the enemies of the aristocracy with which 
that church makes common cause; or must, at 
least, belong to the whig party. But such is not 
the case. [have met with more than one man 
opposed to the high church, and yet a tory—hostile 
to the bishops, and yet a friend to lords. © This sort 
of thing, very common in England, is unexampled 
in France, where a man is on bad terms with the 
cure, is angry with the bishop who nominated him, 
and the government which nominated the bishon. 
Even. so much as that is not required to cause a 
frenehman to be of the systematic opposition, A 


Village gamekeeper, strict in carrying out the gathe- | 
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law, creates irreconcilable enemies to the govern- 
ment, whether it be presided over by king or 
president. It is true, also, that there are certain 
people who are discontented with the government 
because ‘they are of short stature, or do not know 
how to proportion their expenses to their resources. 
How many men are made revolutionists by the 
dunning of their tailors !—J£. WNisard. 


THE RICHES OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIANS ATTRIBUTED TO ALCHEMY. 


Tue late Sir William Drummond thought proper 
to write, and the editors of the Classical Journal to 
insert, an elaborate defence of Egyptian alchemy. 
For the purpose above mentioned we shall condense 
the argument he offers into as short a space as pos- 
sible. After asserting that the ancient Egyptians 
could not have possessed gold by any of the ordinary 
modes, inasmuch as they had no mines, and were 
not addicted to commerce, he alludes to the vast 
buildings which they erected, the magnificent pub- 
lie works which they constructed, the Labyrinth, 
the lake Meeris, the Pyramids, ‘and finally he men- 
tions the tomb of Osymandias, the golden circle in 
which he values at fourteen million pounds sterling. 
He quotes the passage of Herodotus, in which it is 
stated that the charge for onions and garlic fur- 
nished to the labourers on the Pyramid amounted 
to sixteen hundred silver talents, ¢ ¢. td about 
six hundred thousand pounds sterling. ‘“ Gold,” 
observes he, ‘* was so plentiful, that the hunter 
formed his weapons, and the labourer his tools of 
this precious metal.” After noticing the great 
hatred with which the Egyptians regarded Cam- 
byses and his Persian followers, he states that the 
priests, who alone possessed the power of making 
gold, concealed their knowledge till the accession 
of the House of Lagus, when they again made 
known their scientific knowledge. Athenzus is 
quoted to prove that at a certain festival held b 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, so much gold was displayed, 
that its value cannot be estimated at less than two 
hundred million pounds sterling; these are the 
assumed facts upon which a defence of alchemy is 
founded, and such are the arguments by which it is 
supported. Now, to say nothing of the inconsis- 
tency of making a continuous narrative from the 
works of authors of various degrees of credibility, 
by rejecting the more credible, and adopting the 
statement of the less; setting aside the eye-witness 
and taking the tradition of a comparatively late 
writer, it may be observed first, that as to the 


“means by which the inhabitants of Egypt obtained 


gold, they had mines, and the vestiges of them 
exist tothis day ; next, that with regard to the lake 
Meeris, many learned men deny that it ever existed ; 
and that as to the circle, or rather planisphere of 
gold over the tomb of Osymandias, Herodotus 
says nothing about it, and it is very unlikely that 
so magnificent a monument of Egyptian greatness 
would have been unnoticed by him, and unmén- 
tioned to him, if even the memory of it had sub- 
sisted in his time. But the argument derived from 
the Pyramids is curious. Herodotus does speak of 
the way in which Cheops raised money to build the 
great Pyramid, and the account is too absurd to 
deserve a moment’s credit; nor does it appear that 
the historian himself believed it: but as to the 
onions and the garlic, the charge is almost ridicu- 
lously small; these vegetables were the favourite 
refreshment of the people, and supported them dur- 
ing their hard labour in that sultry clime by their 
stimulating qualities. Let us suppose three hundred 
and sixty thousand men employed for thirty years 
in England on public works, and by a master who 
could make gold ad libitum. It would not be 
thought much that a person so situated should al- 
low each man eightpence per diem for beer, tobacco, 
and spirits ; this would amount to one hundred and 
thirty-one million four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; whereas the refreshment afforded to the 
Hgyptian labourers amounted to somewhat less than 
one farthing per day among seven men; and as 
Herodotus states that the charge for other necessa- 
ries amounted to about ay much more, we have one 
penny as the cost of food, clothing, tools, and re- 
freshment for fourteen men for a day ; these men, 
too, were compelled to the work in defiance of the 
law, and against their own inclination, a cireum- 
stance which of itsélf is sufficient to show how 
hard was the labour and how small the remunera- 
tion. But the whole account of Herodotus goes to 
show that the Egyptian monarchs laboured under 


the malady of an exhausted exchequer, and th 

singular story of Rhampsinitus is peculiarly in 
point. This prince was richer than any of his pre- 
decessors (of whom Osymandias was one,) and none 
of his successors could ever equal him in this 
respect. If they made their own gold it would 
have depended upon themselves, yet we are told 
that his treasures were so sensibly diminished by 
three visits of a robber—one man—that he began 
to tremble for the rest. The testimony of Athenzus 
may be passed over without comment. So much 
space would not have been allotted to these argu- 
ments were they not the best by which alchenry 
has been historically supported ; even these are not 
much better than Borrichius’ syllogism, that because 


— 


| the ancient, Egyptians hatched eggs in ovens, they 


therefore possessed the philosopher's stone and the 
universal medicine.—Twin Giants. 


BEN BURLINGTON’S YARN, © 


é 


‘“MeEssMATES,” said Ben, “you must know as 
how it were in the faJl 0’ 1800 that Ikey Travis first 
shipped in a Greenland whaler.” FF aT ERE 

“Just twenty-one year ago!” interrupted one of 
his listeners. sa 

Just twenty-one year ago!” said Ben. ‘ How- 
somdever, if I’m to launch out, I must have head- 
way. So don’t shove your oar in, Tom, or maybe 
you'll put a stopper on my yarn. Let’s see ; where 
was I? Oh! Ikey, first shipped in a whaler in 
the fall 0’ 1800. Well, d’ye see, the vessel had 
a pretty-considerable slick run, as the Amerikers 
say, an’ made Cape Farewell in quick sticks. The 
whales were all abroad—all abroad, reelly, for they 
were cotched an’ barrelled in a’most no time. £ 
think Ned Breezely said as how the vent’rous 
Hooker had stored better nor two hundred barrels 
o the critturs zle, when one day the look-out re- 
ported summut ‘ wery like a whale ;’ an’ the next 
minit he confirms his report by singing out the 
reglar notice “ There she blows—and agen!’ Skip- 
per givs orders to lower away the boats, an’ in the 
twirling of a handspike lowered they were. Well, 
shipmates, sum 0’ the critturs is tarnation skeery ; 
and this here whale proved a rum un, an’ giv one 
0’ the boats a bellyful o’ pepper wi’ a flip o’ her 
tail. Up she goes into the air, and the crew in 
her. Down she comes, and souses into the watter. 
You may guess they were a prettyish kettle o’ fish, 
for the men fell all of a ruck. But at last five on 
em gets on toalump o’ ice, but the t’others sinks 
to almighty smash. Men on the ice shouts out as 
they’re all right, an’ tells the other boats to cotch 
the varmin first, an’ to pick ’em up arterwards. 
Old Toby Price, the harpooner, answers back, ‘ Ay, 
they will,’ an’ the chase continues. Now the whale 
were a born devil, an’ leads ’em a tidy run, but at 
last old Price makes a famous heave, an’ rams his 
harpoon into her, slap up to the handle; so, arter a 
bit more gammon, she gives up. When this oc- 
curred the ship lay about a quarter of a mile away, 
an’ as the captain o’ the boats wished to explain to 
his skipper what had happened, he steers for the 
vessel. Well, he told the skipper his tale, but the 
last (being a rough, queerish chap) is in a mighty 
taking, an’ swears he won’t endanger the lives of 
any more men by sendin’ ’em to look arter those on 
the ice. You must know that the ice with its living 
freight had drifted out o’ sight o’ the Vent’rous 
Hooker. 

‘‘ Well, the captain o’ the returned boats being a 
humane sort of a fellow, does all he can to make 
the skipper change his mind—tells him pre-ciselye 
where the accydent happened, an’ says he thinks 
they might come up wi’ the floating sailors. Bu 
Lord! the skipper be in a devil of a tantrum ; says, 
‘T aint to be dictated to,’ and instructs the kind- 
hearted man to mind his own bisness. 

‘+ Still the captain o’ the boats perseveres, but the 
skipper looks black at him, an’ finishes a long spee- 
cifying with ‘ Let the fools swim a bit; it ‘ll do ’em 
a power o’ good!’ Howsomdever, to anticipate a 
little, I may tell you, messmates, thac the skipper 
got feard at last, an’ so cruized about in search 0’ 
the men. 

** But to heave ahead with my yarn. 

“The ice floats on wi’ its crew until it approaches 
a tarnation big iceberg, which looked for all the 
world as if it hadn’t a top, an’ seemed to be made o’ 
diamonds ; it glittered so. Some o’ the men is for 
landing, an’ t’others is for stopping where they are. 
‘Mongst them as is for mounting the berg is Ned 
Breezely, (him as spinned me this yarn,) an’ Ikey 
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Travis, At last all, but these two prime fellows 
were afeard. But Ned and Ikey jumps on to the 
new consarn, an’ bids good-bye to their friends. 

. ‘Well, a breeze springs up, an’ very soon the 
others are out o’ sight. After a pause, Ikey says 
‘he'll mount the iceberg—it were a’most the form of 
‘® py-ramid—an’ see if he can’t diskiyer the Ven- 
t'rous Hooker.’ : ; Pa) : 
. *§o he takes his axe—it were the only thing he’d 
-saved, an’ as luck would hav’t, it were in his hand 
‘at the.moment when the erittur sent the boat sky- 


Se wi’ a, flip o’ her tail—he takes his axe, I say, 


-an’ cuts a hole in the berg. °. Shoves his foot into 


that, cuts another hole an’ shoves his other foot into 


that, . An’ so on. i 
_ ‘Well, he keeps choppin’ a hole here, an’ a hole 
there, an’ puttin’ tes foot into 2, till he has mounted 
better nor three hundred feet! Ned squints at him 
from the bottom, turning his quid in his check, an’ 
wond’ring how. it all would end. As I telled you 
before, the berg seemed to have no top; it were so 
mortal high, an’as the axe were a rale good un, 
Ikey goes on, cutting step and step, until he gets 


-more nor a.mile up! 


. “Now, messmates, a mile’s a long distance, an’ 
its hard to seea man that far off, but Ned, by keep- 
‘ing his eye steadily on Ikey, sees him quite clearly. 

“ At this al-titude, (that’s a nobleman’s word), 
Travis stops an’-looks round, but Ned supposed he 


didn’t see anything o’ the Vent’rous Hooker, for he 


degins agen cuttin’ steps, an’ in time he gets about 
three mile wp t 

% Ned loses sight o’ Travis, but he still keeps his 
eye in the proper dyrection; at least, however, he 


_couldn’t stand it no longer.so he giv’s up for that 


day, an’ coils himself up to catch a wink 0’ sleep. 
Poor devil! he’d had nothing to eat for a long time, 
an’, you know, it’s precious hard fora man to sleep 
wi'out his food. 

‘‘ Next day he looks up, but sees nothing but the 
berg an’ its million thousand spars— stalactites, the 
scholar chaps calls ’em—glittering in the sun, an’ 
dooking as happy. as could be. 

‘‘ At about noon o’ the same day, Ned squints 
about, hoping to see the sails of his ship ; butit were 
no go just then. 

‘¢ So he resolves to follow in the wake o’ Ikey, 
an’ had just begun to ascend when he hears a very 
faint ery—a’most a whisper—as if comin’ from 
Heaven ; and this faint ery were in Travis’s tones ! 
an’ the ery was— 

“¢ Ned! I'm falling 2 

“Poor Breezely! he looked up, with his hair 
fairly riz on his head ; but he couldn’t see Ikey |” 

Burlington stopped for a time, and then con- 
tinued— 

‘¢ In the, arternoon o' that day, he said, “ the 
Vent'rous Hooker heaves in sight an’ took up Ned, 
who found that the others that were on t’ bit 0’ ice 
had also been recovered. Well; Ned tells his story, 
but few on ’em would b’lieve it, though Ned himself 
knew it were true as gospel. 

‘‘ Now, messmates, it’s just twenty-one year 
sin’ that cry was heard, an’ no sensible chap can 
doubt that Lkey did fall from the berg. 

“The Vent’rous Hooker returned wi’ her cargo 
to England. Isaw Breezely in Liverpool, an’ he 
giv me the yarn a’most word for word as I’ve spinned 
it to you. 

Burlington ceased, drew a deep sigh, coughed, 
then proceeded to light his pipe, which had. gone 
out. 

“ An’ what became o’ Travis ?” exclaimed half- 
_a-dozen voices, whilst. anxiety appeared on every 
countenance. 

Burlington puffed an instant, took his pipe from 
his lips, spat on the ground, cleared his yoice, and 
said, in his gravest tones :— 

“‘ Shipmates! it’s twenty-one year. sin’ Ikey fell 
from the iceberg, and, shipmates, HE’S FALLING 

VET !!!"—Katract from an unpublished work by 
William &. Peacock. 


AFRICAN LOCUSTS. 


Mr. PRINGLE, in his entertaing African Sketches, 
gives the following account of these singular 
insects and their ravages :— 

“ Phose destructive insects had made their’ ap- 
pearance in this quarter of the colony in the pre- 
ceding year (1824) being the first time they had 
been seen since 1808. They continued to advance 
from the north im 1825; in 1826 the corn crops at 
Glen-Lynden were totally destroyed by them; and 
during 1827, 1828, and 1829, they extended their 


vayages through the whole of the northern and 
eastern districts of the colony, In'1830, they again 
disappeared, Their inroads, aécording to the best 


‘accounts I could obtain, appear to bée renewed 


periodically, about once in fifteen, or twenty years, 
and generally continue for several years at a time. 
The locust of South Africa is not the same with the 
Asiatic, but a distinct species, to which Lichtenstein 
has given the name of Gryllus devastator. The 
swarms which. infest.the.colony.appear to come 
originally always from the northward, and are 
probably: bred in the--vast deserts of the anterior, 
north and south of the Gareep or, Orange river. 


In coming up Glen-Lynden, we passed through a, |. 


flying swarnx, which had exactly the. appearance, as 
it approached, of a yast snow-cloud hanging on the 
slope of the mountain, from which the snow was 
falling in very ‘Jarge flakes. When we got into the 
midst. of them, the air, all around and above, was 
darkened by a. thick cloud; and the rushing sound 
of the wings of the millions of these insects was as 
loud as the dash of a mill-wheel. Lichtenstein has 


used the very same similitudes. in describing them. | 


The ground as they passed became strewed with 
those that were wounded, or had wings. broken in 
their flight, by coming in contact with their neigh- 
bours.. But those formed but, a trivial portion of 
the whole enormous mass. ‘he. column. that we 
thus passed through was, as nearly as I could caleu- 
late, about halfa mile in breadth, and from two to 
three miles in length. Much Jarger columns are 
frequently seen. ‘Lhe following details are chiefly 
extracted from a paper transmitted to me the pre- 
ceding, year by Captain. Stockenstrom, for our 
South Afzican journal. The flying locusts, though 
often seen in. such numbers as to. obscure 
the, sky, when they are passing, and to de- 
stroy, luxuriant fields of,.corn. in a few hours, 
are less dreaded by the farmers than the larve, 
devoid of wings — vulgarly called by the colo- 
nists voetgaungers (footgoers.) On the approach 
of the flying locusts, the husbandman, if the wind 
be favourable, kindles fires around his fields, and 
raises a dense smoke, which will probably prevent 
them from alighting. But the younger, or jumping 
locusts, no such slight obstacle will check in their 
course; and a powerful stream alone, on the side 
they approach,..can saye the crops of, the agricul- 
turists from their ravages. Stagnant pools th 
cross, by the Jeading multitudes being drowned, 
and forming a bridge for those following: even the 
Orange river is crossed, where it flows calmly, by 
their myriads, in this manner. In the same man- 
ner fires are extinguished by the incalculable num- 
bers which precipitate themselves on the flames in 
succession, and: which, by perishing, provide a pas- 
sage for the rest. Their numbers are, indeed, so 
inconceivably great that the inhabitants regard their 
approach with the utmost dismay, as involving not 
merely the destruction of their crops and gardens, 
but. often, also, of the entire pasturage of the 
country ; in which ease the farmer has no resource 
but to hasten from the district where they have 
“devoured eyery green thing,” in order to search 
for precarious subsistence for his flocks in such 
parts of the wilderness as they may have missed 
in their migration. Failing to find such privileged 
tracts, his flocks must perish. ‘The locusts usually 
begin their march after sunrise, and encamp. at 
sunset; and unhappy the husbandman on whose 
fields they quarter themselves. If their halting- 
place happens to be observed in the neighbourhood 
of a farm-house, the inhabitants frequently endea- 
vour to destroy them by driving flocks of sheep 
and cattle to the spot betore the sun rises, in order 
to trample them to death; but unless the number 
be comparatively inconsiderable, little benefit is 
derived from such efforts. 

‘The flights and swarms of locusts are usually 
followed by immense flocks of birds, which subsist 
entirely on those insects and their larve, and which 
Captain Stockenstrom says somewhat resemble the 
Cade mountain-swallow. I did not see any of those 
birds myself, but Mr. Barrow has described them 
asa species of thrush about the size of the com- 
mon. skylark. ‘This bird is called by the colo- 
nists springhaan-vogel (locust-bird ;) it is never seen 
in the colony except in pursuit of the locust swarms, 
which it follows in countless flocks, and builds its 
nest and rears its young im the midst of its prey. 
‘Not only the locust-bird,’ says Captain Strocken- 
strom, ‘but every animal, domestic and wild, con- 
tributes to the destruction of the locust-swarms ; 
fowls, sheep, horses, dogs, antelopes, and almost 
every living thing, may be seen devouring them 
with equal greediness; while the half-starved Bush- 


set of Quadrilles for’ Horses, to be 


men, and even some of the colonial Hottentots, 
consider them a great luxury, consuming ‘great 
quantities fresh, and-drying abundance for future 
emergencies.. Great havoc isialso committed among’ 
the locusts by their’ own! kindred; for as ‘soon’as 
any one of them. gets hurt, or meets with an ac¢i- 


dent which impedes his progress, ‘his fellow-tarvel- 
. lers nearest to him immediately turn upon him and 
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eter ee) 


devour him with great voracity. 


“ QUADRILLE DES PANTINEURS. 


Arrangee pour les Chevaua @ Omnibus, ke... 


: 


Baron Naruan has just been composing a new 

3s, to J re | in the 

public streets whenever the slippery state of the 
roads will allow. ae diniive weit fe 

-- We subjoin a slight sketch of the equestrian 

figures :-— ey aa 


t 


The first dance is L’Hiver, which has, evidently 
been suggested by L’Hte, and is danced as follows x— 
-eitst, Omnibus advances. + eteags otacthanszs 
_ Second Omnibus advances. a tei tone 

They do the. vis-a-vis for seyeral minutes, then 
perform the glissade from right to left, and from 
left to right, and fall on their respective knees 
after several balance, but, finding they cannot 
balance themselves, they execute a few tremblemens 
de pieds, and rest their bodies at full length, en 
the wood pavement. bs SE. ae 

Cad jumps down, and does the cavalier. seul... 

Policeman advances, and waying his right hand, 
orders them ‘to moyeon” y osteii 

Both Omnibusses maintain their first position. 

_ Passengers get out, and chassez in all directions. 
-Omnibusses wheel round and make the best of it. 
Grand Finale. Horses retire to the knackers! 

The second figure is much more simple, and is 
called The Hansom Fling. pea ere Mek hoe 
anges chooses a fare for his partner for the 

ling. : iene Se 
_ Partner throws himself into the arms of Hansom. 
Horse immediately cuts on the splashboard a few 


‘jetes-battus with his hind-legs; Partner retires into 


the futhermost corner of Cab, Horse drops on one 
leg, and after a rapid dos-a-dos, sets down Partner 
in the middle of the road. aS divi teaae 
Grande Ronde of strangers and pickpockets, who 
take Partner’s handkerchief, and crossing ever to 
the other side of the way, shuffle off in double- 
quick time. : pe 0 a 
Hop- Waltz by Partner into Chemist’s Shop, 
Hansom walks off. NRE 
NV. B. The General Finale of The Hansom Fling 
is a Doctor’s Bill.—Punch. its . 


NATURAL History oF THE OsTEND RABBIT.— 
Of the peculiarities of the Ostend rabbits which 
have lately been imported, in such numbers, into 
this country, little is known by the consumers, 
principally owing to the fact of their being offerec 
for sale in a skinless condition. We have, at ¢on- 
siderable pains, ascertained some interesting par- 
ticulars with regard to this truly wonderful animal, 
and have much pleasure in subjoining them, for the 
iaformation of those readers who may be attached 
to it as an article of food. The Ostend rabbit differs 
from others in the length of its tail, and is no lets 
distinguished by the shortness of its ears. Its coat 
is smooth and glossy, and when caressed, it makes a 
low purring noise, and raises its back in token of 
satisfaction. The Ostend rabbit has strong sharp 
claws, which it uses vigorously when engaged in 
contest. At night it sallies forth in quest’ of prey, 
and from its activity, and the facility with which it 
ascends trees, obtains birds in great numbers.” The 
Ostend rabbit is easily domesticated; and in’ that 
state is found useful for the destruction of rats and 
mice; when tame, it can also be fed on milk, and 
will, in fact, consume everything which the kitchen 
produces, sometimes quite to an incredible extent. 
The cries of the Ostend rabbit may be heard at night 
on. the tiles of many houses in the metropolis, and 
resemble the shrieks of an infant.—Pasquin. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE-MARKET, 


A siicur rise in the price of waste-paper has 
given an impetus to almost every description of 
Railway Shares: and there is no doubt that when 
some of the heavier stock—the coarse cartridge 
paper—has been cleared off, the heavier railway 
stock will sympathise—Punch, 
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LLOYD'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 


FIRST. IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE 
i WAY 
_ DAgpANELLEs.—The. oddest. interview. 1 eyer 
had in my life was, from, a, Turkish bey to a_fete 
champetre, on. the ruins of.Troy.! We have just 
returned; full of. wassail and pillaw, by the light of 
9A, 281A, MOM» 9 Gn veoniiets vit edd Jie | 
the, morning, was stich a one as you would ex- 
pect in the country where mornings were first made. 
The sin was ¢lear, but the breeze was fresh, and 
4s. we sat, on, the bey’s soft. divans, taking coffee 
before, starting, I turned my cheek. to the open 
window, and confessed the blessing of existence. 
_, We were sixteen, from the ship, and our host 
was attended by. his interpreter, the general of his 
troops, the governor of Bournabashi, (the name of 
the Turkish town near Troy) anda host) of atten- 


flants. on foot and horseback. His cook had been 
sent forward at daylight with the provisions. 

_ The handsome bey came to. the door, and helped 
to mount us upon his own horses, and we rode off, 
with the whole population of the village assembled to 
see cur departure... We. forded. .the Scamander; 
near the town, and pushed on at a hard-gallop over 
the plain. The bey soon overtook us upon a fleet 
gtay mare, caparisoned with red trappings, holding 
an umbrella over his. head, which he. courteously 
offered to the commodore on coming up: We 


followed a grass. path, without, hill or stone, . for | 


nine or ten miles, and after having passed one or 
two hamlets, with their open threshing-floors, and 
crossed the Simois, with. the water to our saddle- 
gixths, we left a slight rising, ground by a sudden 
turn, and descended f° a cluster,of trees, where the 
Turks sprang from their horses, and made signs for 
US. £0 GSMOUNtasaccie uN shade framed onl 300 
_ it was one of nature’s draying-rooms.. Thickets 
et brush. and willows enclosed. a fountain, whose 
Clear. waters. were confined in a, tank,.formed) of 
marble. slabs, from ‘the neighbouring ruins. A 
Spreading tree aboye, and. soft meadow grass to its 
very tip, left nothing to wish but friends and.a 
quiet mind to perfect its beauty. The cook’s fires 
Were smoking in the thicket, the horses were 
grazing, without saddle or bridle in the.pasture 
below, and we lay down upon the. soft, Turkish 
carpets, spead beneath the trees, and reposed from 
Py TaaeHes foran hour, og. y gi 
he interpreter came when the sun had slanted 

a little across the trees, and invited us to the bey’s 
gardens, hard by. A path, overshadowed with 
‘wild brush, led us round the litttle meadow to a 
gate, close to the fountain head of the Scamander. 
One of the common cottages of the country stood 
“upon the left, and in front of it a large arbour, 
covered with a ‘grape vine, was underlaid with 
cushions and carpets. Here we reclined, and goffee 
“was brought us with baskets of grapes, figs, quinces, 
and pomegranates, the bey and his officers waiting 
on us themselves with amusing assiduity. The peo- 
ple of the house, meantime, were sent to the fields 
for green corn, which was roasted for us, and this, 
with nuts, wine, and converstion, and a ramble to 


the source of the Simois, which bursts from a cleft | 


in the rock very beautifully, whiled away. the hours 
till dinner. . 

_ About four o’clock we returned to the fountain. 
A white muslin cloth was laid upon the grass. be- 
tween the edge and the overshadowing tree, and all 
around it were spread the carpets: upon which we 
were to recline while eating. Wine and melons 
were cooling in the tank, and plates of honey and 
grapes, and new-made butter, (a great luxury in the 
Archipelago,) stood on the marble rim. ‘The din- 
ner might have.fed.Priam’s.-army. Half a lamb, 
turkeys and chickens, were the principal meats ; but 
there was, besides; ‘‘a rabble route ” of made dishes, 
peculiar to the country, of ingredients at which I 
‘could not hazard even a conjecture. ; 

We crooked our legs under us with some awk- 
‘wardness, and producing our knives and forks, 
(which we had brought with the advice of the in- 
terpreter,) commenced, somewhat abated in appetite 
by too liberal a lunch. The bey and his officers 
sitting upright, with their feet under them, pinched 
off bits of meat dexterously with the thumb and 
forefinger, passing from one to the other a dish of 
rice, with a large spoon, which all used indiscrimi- 
nately. It is odd that eating with the fingers seemed 
ouly disgusting to me in the bey. His European 
dress probably made the peculiarity more glaring. 
‘he fat old governor who sat beside me was greased 
to the elbows, and his long grey beard was studded 
with rice anddrops of gravy to his girdle. He vose 
when the meats were removed, and waddled off to 


the stream below, where a wash in the clean water 
made him once more a presentable. person. 

“It isa Turkish custom. to rise and retire while the 
dishes are changing, and after a little ramble through 
the meadow, we returned to a lavish spread of fruits 
and honey; which concluded the repast. 

It is doubted where Troy stood. The reputed 
site is a rising ground, near the fountain of Bour- 
nabashi, to which we strolled after’ dinner. We 
found. nothing but . quantities .of fragments. of 
columns, believed by antiquaries to be the ruins of 
a city that sprung up and died long since Troy. 

We mounted and rode home by a round moon, 
whose light filled the air like a dust of phosphoric 
silver. The plains were in. a glow with it. Our 
Indian summer nights, beautiful as they are, give 
you no idea of an Asian moon. 

The bey’s rooms were lit, and we took coffee with 
him once more, and fatigued with pleasure and ex- 
citement, got to our boats, and, pulled up against 
the arrowy current of the Dardanelles to the frigate. 
—Willis’s First Impressions. ~ | , 


ISLE OF DOGS A PENAL SETTLEMENT. 


As it appears that all our Colonies have given 
notice to Karl Grey that none of our convicts 
shall, lodge and board with them, if has been 
determined by the Colonial Minister to make the 
Isle‘of Dogs a penal settlement. It is calculated 
that »the island will accommodate, well packed, 
about.100,000 felons. All eommunication will be 
cut off with the island, and a cordon sanitaire 
established upon the- opposite shores. We are 
further enabled to inform our readers that Mr. 
George Hudson, newly-cleansed and sweetened for 
the, office, will be appointed Governor of the Island, 
with permission occasionally to hoist his flag— 
three stags in a field improper—on board the Wye. 
Government engineers: and architects have been 
ordered to the island, to.make,the necessary pre- 
parations, and to commence the building of a 
mansion for the Governor. The mansion, it is 
understood, will be of the I. 0. Unie order, faced 
—and very boldly faced—with composition.— 
Punch. 

A’ Nosrr Acr.—In the year 1559 died Sir 
William Hewet, Lord Mayor, who was a cloth- 
worker, and possessed of six thousand pounds per 
annum. He had four children—viz. three sons'and 
a daughter. The following remarkable story. of 
this daughter is still represented in a painting 
carefully preserved in the family of the Duke of 
Leeds. Sir William,.her father, lived on London 
Bridge, and as the maid-servant was diverting th 
child on the edge of an open window, it accidentally 
slipped out of her hands and fell into the Thames. 
An. apprentice of Sir William’s, whose name was 
Osborn, and one of the ancestors of the Duke. of 
Leeds in a direct line, seeing the child fall, im- 
mediately threw himself out of the shop window 
into the river, and to the great joy of the parents 
as well as surprise of the spectators, brought it out 
unhurt. When she arrived at the age of maturity 
she had many suitors, among whom was the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; but Sir William, her father, rejected 
all. their advantageous proposals, and gratefully 
betrothed her, with a very handsome fortune, to 
him‘ who had saved her life at the hazard of his 
own ; declaring that as Osborn had saved, Osborn 
should have her. 


A MOCKERY, A DELUSION, AND’ A SNARE. 


Wr.perceive by the railway intelligence of the 
past week that one of the large companies has 
given its resident engineer a portrait of himself 
and five hundred pounds worth of stock at par. 
Considering that everything in the Railway world 
is now at a tremendous discount, the presentation 
of anything at, par to anybody is like giving him a 
ravenous bear, for it is ten to one but the shares 
will eat him up in future calls, to say nothing of 
the actual difference between accepting at par what 
may be already at discount. The portrait may 
give the affair a different complexion, and at all 
events itis better to be done in oil than done in 
railway securities.—Punch. 

A CHARM TO OpraIn A Huspanp.— Early on 
the first of March, the young ladies of the village of 
Stebun Hithe (now ealled Stepney) used to resort 
to Goodman's fields, the only remains of which, 
now not built upon, is the Tenter Ground, in search 
of a blade of grass of reddish tint, the charm being 
that, the fortunate finder got a husband to her wishes 
within a month. 
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THE HEALTH OF EUROPE DURING THE LAST WEEK. 
Franon is excessively weak, and her constitu- 
tion is gradually breaking up. She says she has 
the weight of a mountain on ‘her breast that pre- 
vents her rising. She still complains bitterly of the 
great vacuum in her chest. i he ae 
Russia has been troubled with a slight attack of 
yellow fever. Bleeding was. recommended, and 
was instantly carried out to a copious extent in th 
City. Russia has felt very much better since, au 
is very thankful to England for the unexpected 
relief. % vd  iloct DAB ssa 
Austria is endeavouring to regain the strength 
she has lost in Hungary. She is still stunned 
with the dreadful blow she received there, which 
was nearly the death of her. 
to keep quiet for some time tocome. 9. 5 
England is collecting her members together, and 
rubbing them up for the grand fight that is ex- 
pected to come off on the 31st instant. She feels 
quite strong enough, she, says, to spurn the smallest 
offer of “ Protection.” — sol ee 
Ireland is still very low and weak, but hopes to 
pick up a little during the Session. She is strictly 
ordered not to make a noise, and to refrain from 
all quack medicines. —Punch. on) 


Tue Paris Anatrorr System.— The general 
plan of the abattoirs for cattle may be described as 
consisting of a large open court, in which the ani- 
mals are separated, so as to place. them in the 
layers reserved for each particular butcher. At 
the entrances to the courts are placed the offices of 
the different employes of the establishment. On 
both sides are the slaughter-houses, which again are 
surrounded on their other three sides by the cattle 
layers. The fatanelting places, and those destined 
for the preparation of the tripes; and the first pre- 
parations of the offal, are at the extreme end of 
most of the Paris abattoirs. The cattle are fastened 
to rings let into the walls, and are allowed three feet 
four inches frontage nearly ; the sheep are enclosed 
in pens fitted up with mangers; water-troughs are 
sometimes furnished, to both; at others the animals 
are led to the watering places in the court-yards. 
The slaughter-houses are in’ groups (two and two), 
with a court between. Each block contains eight 
divisions for slaughtering. In the abattoirs, built of 
late, the court between the two blocks is roofed 
over. ' This trifling change has rendered the work- 
ing of the abattoirs much more satisfactory ; it has 
been adopted at Nantes and at Caen with perfect 
success. The separate divisions of the abattoirs 
are divided from one another by walls, eight inches 
thick, of very hard stone, to facilitate the cleansing. 
Ata height of eight feet: four inches two beams 
are let into the walls, to which the animals are 
suspended for the purpose of being cut up; hooks 
are let into the wall to receive the different por- 
tions ; a crane is fixed to hoist the carcasses 5 
a large water—cock is also placed so as to enable 
the assistants thoroughly to cleanse, the paving. 
Rings are let into the floor to fasten the animals ; 
the paving is laid with a fall, to collect the blood, 
great care being taken to bed the pavement upon a 
very thick coat of concrete, to prevent the ravages 
of the rats. <A circulation of air is maintained by 
means of open gratings over the doors, and over the 
upper parts of the partitions. Places to receive the 
excrescences are furnished as near the slaughter- 
houses as possible ; and large sewers are laid down 
throughout the establishments. Stables and coach- 
houses are provided for the butchers. A large pump, 
worked either by a steam-engine, or by horse-power, 
is erected in each abattoir, with reservoirs to contain 
a considerable supply of water. Every animal that 
is killed gives rise to a consumption of about one- 
fifth of a ton of water if the slaughter-house be pro- 
perly cleaned after each operation. The town of 
Paris contracted for a quantity of 97,350 tons per 
annum for the five abattoirs ; but it is not considered 
more than half what is really required. The odour 
arising from the fat melting is one of the worst evils 
of the abattoirs ; and we would do well not to allow 
its being carried on in the interior of London. 'The 
commercial results, in whatever light we examine 
them, have been eminently successful. The butchers 
find very considerable advantage in having their 
meat slaughtered in the best hygienic conditions ; 
for it is less likely to turn, and keeps much longer. 
They fully recognize the advantages of the institu- 
tion, though at first they vigorously opposed its in- 
troduction.— Zhe Builder. 
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WHAT THE STATE OUGHT TO DO FOR 
THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 
' Amone the most’ prominent duties of a State to 
the provident and frugal classes of the Commu- 
nity, is certainly that. of encouraging such provi- 
dence and frugality by providing rational and un- 
doubted (as regards security) investments for the 
small sayings of the People. The surplus capital 
of the wealthy may be left'to. its own resources, to 
sink in a foreign loan, or to'swim buoyant for a time 
upon a Bubble Railway ; but the hard-earned, care- 
fully-hoarded sayings of the working man is sacred 
gold, and well deserving the care and attention of a 
Nation. . ; ae : 

Yet, in England—Commercial, Financial .Eng- 
land, where the very science of pounds, shillings; 
and pence, is made a daily study, no such rational 
care is taken of the frugality of the People. No 
safe and encouraging mode is presented bythe State 
to the provident mechanic for the investment of his 
savings. Ie is left upon the wide sea of doubt and 
perplexity, with the few pounds that are to him so 
great a treasure, and for which he has toiled and suf- 
tered, and is finally tempted into the wild rashness 
of a speculation, in which he has no chance against 
the eraft which makes war upon him, or he entrusts 
his little all to the tender mercies of a Sayings’ 
Bank Actuary, who dies in the odour of the sanctity 
of his highly respectable character, and robs every- 
body, or who elopes to America, and leaves “ not a 
rack behind.” 

Js this right? Is it right that these persons, the 
very elute, as they are, of the body politic, should be 
left so rudderless and compassicss in the ocean of 
perplexity, with their small capitals, wrung from 
their toil and their enjoyments? Isit prudent? Is‘ 
it commonly knowing in the rulers of this Nation to 
neglect the great want of this class, which, of all 


others, if properly attended to, would be the most | 


anxious for the cons:rva‘ion of peace and order, and 
the best guarantees of national prosperity and obedi-' 
ence to the Jaws? 


Truly, we hear much of the selfishness and the 
craft of the governing class in this country, but it 
never exhibited such an utter recklessness of its 
own interest than in neglecting the industrious 
classes, and in failing to provide for them the means 
of safe and profitable investments for their savings. 

We think, then, that what the State ought to do 
for the people in this way, is to provide, under go- 
vernment security, and with the faith of the nation 
pledged to all the conditions, a comprehensive 
Savings’ Bank, Life Assurance, and Annuity System. 

Now, when we talk of Government security, it is 
not that we put any faith in the morality of Govern- 
ment. . We well know that in this country every- 
thing that can possibly be converted into one is a 
“job ;” but what makes that, which in this country 
is called a Government security, a good thing and a 
safe thing is, that it is not entrusted to individuals, 
but to a system; and as long as the system lasts, 
the security is good—that is, the system of national 
faith, which will subsist while England is above the 
ocean. 

In making such a proposition as this which we 
enunciate, we are not requesting the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make a disbursement. We 
well know that the individual who fills that office 


is always armed at all poinis, like the caleysated | 


Moore of Moore Tall, when he encountered the 
dragon. If you think you have an available point 
of attack, you find only an iron spike. But we mean 
to say that the plan might, and should be, as one of 
its grand, moral, as well as financial elements, a 
self-supporting one. But it ought not to bea source 
of profit to the State; In plain language, the Go: 
vernment ought to take the poor man’s'money and 
make the most of it for him, without the possibility 
of any loss. The State ought to insure the prudent 
mechanic’s life upon the lowest terms.’ The State 
ought to grant him an annuity for the smallest sum 
possible, consistent with safety. This last, there has 
been some faint attempt to do, but the price is exor- 
bitant. The Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt are empowered to grant an- 
nuities, but they must have a large sum in hard 
cash down. What is wanted is, that the savings of 
the industrious, frugal man in the hands of the State 
should grow into a deferred Annuity for him in his 
old age, when he and labour shake hands and part, as 
they ought to do instead of tottering to the grave’s brink 
together ; and that if before such period he should 
die, that then the gold should assume the shape of 
a Life Assurance, and fall into the lap of the widow 
and the orphan, with all its accumulation, except 
the trifling per centage for payment of clerks and 
proper officers. : 


With the details of such a plan, there are active - 


spirits in London who would make themselves 
familiar in half a day. Difficulties there are none, 
Cost there is none; or what if it took half as much 
as will build and pull down a Marble Arch ?—what 
if it required as a first outlay as much as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer receives from the compunce- 
tious visitations of tender consciences in the course 
of a couple of years! What if it took half as much 
as comes to the share of a mongrel Rajah, for a 
Baitue in Borneo! Whatthen? Would any noble 
lord lisp out his dwead of the conthequenthes 2 No! 
Let the State do this little great thing for the 
people. Little for the State to do, but great for the 
people. A small effort of the giant arm of Govern- 
ment, but a gigantic movement when diffused 
through the community at large. How many happy 
firesides would it make! How many who never 
looked twice at the current coin, would, with such 
a prospect, glory in the bright visions of the future, 
when the sun of life was nearing its horizon which 
the present self-denial would purchase! This is 
the thing for Princes, and Dukes, and Right Honour- 
ables to stir about ; or if they will not, have the peo- 
ple no champion that will ask so much of the State 
as to take care of the earnings of the poor? Shall 
we be told that the vested interests of the Life 
Assurance Companies would rise up in arms against 
the proposition? Why, when was there ever any 
great good effected that some great interest did not 
rise up and cry aloud at the change ? The rich and 
great Life Assurance Offices thrive upon the very 
converse of our proposition. It is upon the mis- 
fortunes and the casualties of the provident that 
they make much profit, and instead of being the 
conservators of the savings of frugality, they are, 

with some exceptions, on the watch to catch, asin a 
trap, the unwary. But with this scheme of State 

dealing with the money of the frugal, no misfor- 

tunes should jeopardise a solitary sixpence. Will 

not the day come when something of this sort must 

bedone ? When the poor man can take his pound 

toa Government Office, and be sure that it is not 

only safe, but worth something more to him than 

twenty shillings ? 


| cealed by fea of the luxuriant ivy, or wit 


weed ee 


wre: 


GENOA AND THE SIMPLON ROAD. 


“We rode out from Nice at seven. The morn- 
ing, if possible, was lovelier than those which have 
lichted us, almost without intermission, from New- 
York. . Wonders and beauties at every step. The 
mild air was. loaded with perfumes, and around 
spread all the ripe richness of autumn, the fresh 
charms of summer, and the budding graces of spring. 
Women and girls, riding or driving asses, passed 
continually, with their enormous broad-brimmed 
hats and short frocks: Few are pretty; indeed 
nearly all looked sunburnt and coarse, but occasion- 
ally a face goes by, whose dark complexion and 
keen, Fanny Kemble eyes remind one of descriptions 
of Italian women ; crowds of them are now every 
where occupied in gathering olives, which, growin 
on trees like those which bear cherries, fall an 
strew the ground with the green or purple fruit. As 
you leave Nice, the splendours of the scenery be- 
come more striking and wonderful—surpassing de- 
seription—surpassing imagination—till, at length, 
its loveliness deepens to grandeur—its grandeur 
bursts into sublimity—the teeming treasures of the 
soil give place to eternal mountains, crowned with 
naked wastes, frightful precipices and wintry deso- 
lation, where the traveller gazes with a beating 
heart and dizzy head, his breast swelling with new 
sensations of admiration, only equalled by his terror. 
The distance from ‘Nice to Genoa is about one 
hundred and twenty miles, passing through many 
celebrated ancient towns of lesser magnitude, and 
cut along the pinnacles of the towering Appenines, 
and sometimes through solid rock, It runs all the 
way, quite along the edge of the sea, and in some 
places actually overhangs the surf, whose roar can- 
not be heard so high. The Simplon, though more 
extraordinary as a labour of man, can furnish no 
idea of the peculiar peril of this road, and is very 
little higher. It is described by previous travellers 
of intelligence as being so narrow and so slightly 
defended in’ some precipitous parts, ‘that any 
casualty, even a driving wind, a rain, or a restive 
or starting horse might have fatal consequences.’ 
The gradual ascent to these eminences from Nice is 
all romantic beauty. The fields are cultivated with 
continued care, even up to the summits of very 
lofty hills, and cultivation in Italy means more than 
the same word in any other part of the world. You 
must see it to comprehend it. The scene is also 
rendered more picturesque by a thousand novel ob- 
jects scattered along the road side. Now you meet 
an alcove, curiously painted, containing wax or 
wooden figures of the Madonna and the. infant 
Saviour ; now a rude cross, upon which very often 
hangs the figure of Jesus, beautifully depicted by 
the seulptor’s hand, and drooping in all the bleeding 
horror and anguish of the dying moment. The 
gates are broad, massive pieces of mason-work, often 
full of sculpture and statuary. The high stone 
bridges, (built some of them, we are credibly in- 
formed, by the devil himself,) are continually met 
with, and add greatly to the effect of the scenery. 
Then the palaces are enclosed by high walls, over- 
hung with large, dewy roses, oranges, and lemons, 
greenly tinged with ancient moss, or half buried be- 
neath masses of vine. The time-worn edifices, and 
the black ruins, pen cannot tell how exquisitely they 
show in the mellow morning light, often near. y con- 

that 
poetical and melancholy foliage creeping up the edge, 
or lying over a broken angle. But many of these 
houses, however dilapidated they may look, are 
built to outlast histories.”—Diary of a Traveller. 


DIALOGUE FOR MRS. MOWATI’S COMEDY 
Srrring at the new Olympic, Jackson thus to 
Johnson spoke— 
‘* Wake up, Johnson, don’t be dreary!” Johnson 
thus admonished, woke. 
“* Dreary I must be—don’t chaff me; rather on 
me take compassion. 
Tow the deuce should I be lively, when you see 
-wit’s not in Mashion ?”—Pasquin. 
INSCRIPTION FOR THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Tux Society which has established a receiving 
house on the banks of the Serpentine, for the pur- 
pose of giving brandy-and-water to persons ven- 
turing on the ice before it bears,” is, we under- 
stand, to have the following invitation inscribed on 
the building during all future skating seasons—We 
SHALL BE HAPPY TO SEE YOU WHENEVER YOU 
LIKE 2 ‘DROP n.”—LPasquenr, 


» no fears. 
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A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


de : f 
VANN AND HIS SISTER GET SAFELY ON THE RIVER 
ALTHOUGH THE WEATHER IS AGAINST THEM. 


“Was that the wind?” said Vann, as.towards the 
close of the day upon which he had put his house 


‘in order he sat with: Mrs. Vann in the large, dingy 


drawing-room in Milford Lane. ‘Was that the 
wind, sister? Hark! there again. How it. rattles 
the shutters. Oh, it will be a fearful night, I know 
it will, There is always something wrong when I 
have. to be abroad, always—always. The very ele- 
ments conspire against me. There it comes again. 
I can hear it gathering strength, and now it comes 
against the house as though it would stagger it from 
its very foundation, and bury us in its ruins. I can 
hear the roar of the angry waters of the river. It 
will be a fearful night.” 

‘“ The fire,” said Mrs. Vassal, as she went to the 


. window, and shaded her eyes with her hand, to look 


out, ‘the fire will burn all the brisker.” 

‘¢ Hush—hush, sister. How imprudent you are 
to speak of fire. Yes—yes, I have done it.” Vann 
shrank into the easy chair upon which he was sit- 
ting, and rubbed his cold, uncomfortable hands toge- 
ther as he spoke. ‘ Thave done it. |. Pitch—turpen- 
tine—naptha That isa glorious invention. Yes, 
I have done it. Oil, too—gunpowder—ha!” 


A sudden squall of wind came against the front of | 


the house with such a dashing force, that even Mrs. 
Vassal recoiled for a moment in dread that the 
window would come dashing in. It seemed to bend 
and quail before the rushing blast. Vann sprang 
from his seat. 
‘What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

..“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Vassal, as the wind died 
off with a subdued moan, like some baffled wild 
animal, disappointed of its prey. ‘‘ It-was nothing. 


_, These gales are common in the early months of the 


year. You have heard them often and not quailed 


_. before them.” 


“ Yes—yes ; but then I had not to think of what 
now fills my heart and brain, and we were safe and 
snug at home—so safe and so very snug. We had 
My money was safe, and our dreadful 


_ secret was—safe too—I think it was.” 


true. 


“ You know. it was not. That. man then knew 


what he knows now; and why he kept the fearful 
secret of the dead so long, is a mystery. We 
_ thought ourselves safe; but we knew that we stood 


upon a mine, to which a fiend might at any 
moment apply the torch. We know it now. What 
is the time ?’ ava iid 

‘“* How very true,” muttered Vann. ‘‘ How very 
Sister, you take a very remarkable view of 
things. It is nearly eight.” 

“ Then that idiot. below will soon be gone.” 

“You mean Cato? Oh, yes. He is tolerably 
punctual in leaving. Oh, bui I suspect him much, 
and would. gladly have inyolved him in the de- 
struction of the house, sister. He watches me. 
His eyes for weeks Past, bare been upon me. He 
listens at key-holes, an& with his ear against the 
panels of doors, he tries out of my own mouth to 
commit me. I did think of offering him a bed in 
the attic. it would have looked so kind, and then 
we might have given him to-night a glass of some- 
thing warm and spicy, and—-and sleepy. Eh?” 

“Tis no matter. I care nothing for him, or his 
suspicions. Let him go. Hark! What is that ?” 

“The outer door. He has shut it after him. 
We are now alone, sister, n this house, with the 
exception of Annie. Oh, sister, that is a thought 
that chills my heart.” 

‘ What thought ?” 

“The thought of her perishing. Sister, you 
know that I am not given much to think. of other 
people, or what they may suffer; but I shudder to 
think of that young girl falling in the roaring flames 
of this house. Can nothing be done to save her ? 
In neglect—harshness — coldness, she has ever borne 
herself gently to us, and she is very beautiful, and 
young, and innocent. I shall hear her shrieks 
when we are far away, and her remembrance will 
sit at my heart like another victim. It will be 
something to save her—something that we can 
bring to our hearts, and think of in all time to 
come, Sister—sister, do not let her perish.” 

Mrs. Vassal went to the door of the room and 
flung it open. 


“Gol” she said. _ ‘+ You will find her slumbering 
in her chamber. Go, and tell her that. to-night 
we intend to fire the house, it will be wise for: her to 
quit: it—Go. Who hinders you?” 

** No—no—no !”’ : 

| “Tsay yes. If you are in the mind. to do so, go 
at once and do it.. You will not find that Lam quite 
idiotic enough to remain’ here until you return, or 
until she flies into the street, roaring with the news, 


to bring upon us the police. Oh, no) You may’ 


have a soul and’a courage that can. face all’ that— 
ay, and more than that. You may commit: one 
murder intentionally, and then be hanged for. it, 
rather. than that accidentally, and without intention 
at all, a girl who is nothing to us, who has been 
nothing to us but 4 living ‘reproach—a perpetual 
monitor of erime—may escape singeing. Oh, go 
and do it—go; who and. what hinders you?” » 

‘* Not so loud, for the love of safety, not so loud,” 
said Vann, as he staggered to the door and grasped 
his sister by the arm. ‘ Not so loud ; you don’t 
know, sister, who may hear’ you.” iis 

The wind roared and rattled at the windows 
again. 


‘* Let me hear no more of this,” said Mrs. Vassal, 


.as she released the door, and it closed of itself with a 


sullen noise ; ‘‘ let me hear no more of this. I never 
suspected, brother, that you had any tender sym- 
pathies until now. Where your sudden compassion 


and tenderness for this girl has'sprung from, I cannot. 


guess. Time was, when you stood apart from all the 
human race in your hatred of all, or I might perhaps 


_vather say your indifference.” 
») \Yes—yes, I am indifferent still. 


moment it came across me that it would be very 
dreadful for her to die so young, so very young, 
and so fair as she is.’ Even you, sister, have said 
that she was beautiful.” (09 
Welle... 
“* And innocent.” 
“Well 2” 
. “Do not glare so at me. I will say no more. If 
it must be, why—why, then, it must be, of course. 
Ifyou afterwards hear anything of her fate, do not 


tell me, unless it be happy news. Oh, dear—dear— |}, 


I did not think that there was one smouldering spark 
of feeling left in my breast for any living thing!” 

-“Nor I. Brother, you and I are already so 
steeped in guilt, that if there be a hereafter, there 
is no lowest depth too low for us. We have chosen 
our course ; and, for myself, I will not traffic with 
my safety, or with the carriage of this plan, if 
twenty lives stood in the way. Destiny—Provi- 
dence—Fate—call it what you will—teaches me a 
lesson !” 

‘* A lesson, sister ?” 

‘Yes. It forms a purpose, and though a nation 
of victims were in the way, it works that purpose 
out through the mangled bodies of the fairest and 
the best. For once I will take the lesson, and hav- 
ing found my purpose, I will not be special nor 
miraculous.” 

‘Oh, sister, you curdle the life-blood around my 
heart when you speak in such a strain as that. Tell 
me, haye you got rid of the old servant ?” 

“‘I have, and your wife—that garrulous piece of 
folly that for a few loose hundreds you chose to lend 
your name to—is out for the evening upon some tea- 
drinking and gossiping visit. That is much better 
than your original plan. We are alone here now 
with the one exception of the girl. For these two 
days now she has looked pale and wan. Some 
sickness of the spirit is upon her. She does not eat 
nor drink, but in her chamber she weeps long and 
bitterly, and prays.” 

Vaan made a despairing gesture with his hands, 
and was about to say something when there came 
such a gust of wind, roaring and swelling against 
the front of the house, that he involuntarily shrank 
up in the large arm-chair into the smallest compass 
possible, as though some enemy of great power 
were about to attack him. 

**Go,” said Mrs. Vassal. ‘ Collect the papers 
in your private room that you would destroy, and 
that the fire might, by accident, spare. Complete 
your preparations, and I will complete mine. Do 
you hear me ?” 

‘* Yes. Oh, yes—yes.” : 

Vann took one of the candles from the table and 
shuffled from the room. As he descended the 
staircase, more than once the loud roar of the gale 
without made him reel and hold by the ballustrade 
until it had shouted itself into a moan afar off, where, 
perchance, it went to terrify other guilty wretches 
with its invisible violence—its intangible bulk ; 
and the candle flickered and swayed to and mY 


» fied. 


} not» mur——no--no. 


But at the | 


# 
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each moment threatening to leave him in darkness, 
and like some little faint life, to fly to Heaven inall 
the mystery of seeiming extinction; and so he reached 


| at length the private room, and ‘placing the candle 


upon the table, he peeped into the outer office to 
make asstrance’ doubly sure, that Joe Cato was 
gone.! oft ob 

All was still and dark and dismal there.. The, at 
no time very radiant, fire had gone out, when it 
found itself alone, and Mr.’Vann was so far satis- 

“IT have some deeds,” he muttered — some 
edeeds in my ironbox that I have not looked at for 
many aday. I would not blacken even my memory 
when Iam gone further than may be, and why should 
she, if she escape the flames, have what never was 
hers ?, ‘No—no, not hers, mine and mine only, by 
right of—of—Hush! what was I about to say? 

Who says murder—who— 

Says it?” . it mid Datieny tg: jis 

He held by the back of the cliént’s chair for sup- 
port, and it} was séveral minutes before he could 
reason himself out of his fears sufficiently to ena-. 
ble him to open the little drawer wherein he kept 

‘the keys of the iron safe—that same little drawer 

that Joe had opéned, and that same key which he 
had handled upon the occasion that had been since, 
to him, such a blight anda desolation, when he had 
' Stolen the very deeds that Mr.’ Vann now made so 
certain of destroying. Ot 
If Joe could but have seen Vann approaching the 
iron box what agony would have been his! But 
such was not to be. Poor Joe had had his pangs sufii- 
ciently upon many an occasion, when he might have 
been calm and serene; but now, when the time had 
come that the iron box was to be opened, and the 
deeds missed, he was at ease, and had no suspicion 
of such an occurrence. 

‘The door of the iron repository opened glibly, 
and Vann placed his hand upon the shelf where the 
deeds should be. He held up thelight. He hastily 
dragged out the contents of the presumed safe box, 
and flung them to his feet. Then he uttered the one 
word, ‘‘ Gone 1” ; : 

The clammy cold perspiration stood upon his 
brows, and he shook in every limb as he kept say- 
ing, “* Gone! Gone! Gone!” Then he staggered to 
the table; and replaced the light upon it, and he 
managed to speak more calmly. 

‘*Gone !” he said. ‘Oh, yes—yes! I ought to 
have expeeted as much. He has been here—that 
dreadful man. He has them: Mist. Yes; he has 
been here, alone. Itis very clear. Oh! what an 
additional stimulus to this night’s proceedings! I 
must tell her. She will like to hear that. —Now 
there is more reason still for going. I ought to have 
expected this. How completely he thinks he has 
me! Body and soul he thinks [ am his now !” 


Vann took up the light, and crept from the room. 
When he reached the landing, he saw the reflection 
of a light from the kitchen. 

“Ts it you, sister ?” he called. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Vassal. 
a few minutes.” 

Vann crept up stairs. What else he had intended to 
destroy had'been so unimportant, compared with the 
deeds taken from him, that he did not think it worth 
his while to take the trouble to apply a light to minor 
documents. A thought struck him, however, as he 
went slowly up the stairs, and we like to record that 
thought, because it showed that even Nicholas 
Vann, Attorney at Law, had not been wholly 
manufactured of impenetrable stuff. It showed 
that some pitying angel had dropped into the inmost 
core of his heart some seed or two of feeling before 
he came upon his earthly pilgrimage, to be what 
he was, and to do what he did. 


“Tf,” be said, “I could only say anything to 
Annie to make her leave the house—if, by any 
pretence of unkindness to her, I could only arouse 
her sufficiently to make her prefer any other home 
to this, I should be so very glad to save her. Dare 
I—dare I try to do so ?” 

He stood upon the landing of the first floor, and 
listened. ‘There was no sound indicative of Mrs. 
Vassal’s coming from the lower regions of the 
house. Probably she was taking some artful 
measures of her own, in addition to all that had been 
done by Vann, to ensure the destruction of the 
house, shortly after they should leave it, or she was 
satisfying herself that he had done all that he had . 
to do. At all events, he felt that there was a little 
time before him. Slipping into the drawing-room, 
he lit a small wax taper, and carefully shading that 
with his hand, until it had a firm hold of light, he 


‘* T shall be up in 
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rir up the stairs leading to:the upper part:ofthe - 
fidvotsesnott o} yfot ,otif Iniat olittf amtoe antl One 1 4 
ho :As:he passed.a window on the Janding,-he:could | 
Searcely refrain from the utterance of a cry of fear, 
o)for*the wind, like: some living thing, seemed actu- (—~4 ny 
eeally’ clawing and fighting with the panes:of glass, |» .“t Yes,'safe enough.’ ‘There: may be danger, but 

and dashing aside the blind to get at him. In truth, } we must brave it. © Those whom ‘Ihave: employed 
it was a fearful night of blistering Storm. “/. 4} know their business: well. «It is a) boat that’ would 
») » He paused on the first-floor landing, and leaning ,: live im ‘a‘sea ten times’ as: rough as’ any river at its 
» far over the balustrade:Of ‘the staircase, he listened |*maddest time.’ They are men who know ‘how to 


ei! Mhe wind»Has increased. It blows a gale} and 
will notiabate until’ stmrise.” odie) ton oe | 
15Mamn proanddi!ty; 31 .cenod alt ost oi Daotad ary | 

“ Oh, sister, do:you think itis Safe to go on: the 
river in a boat to-night ?” lott-air—-o7t | 


i 


again. Mrs. Vassal was still in the lower partiof4-weathér aostormier night than this. “I have not: 


» the ‘house ; and-then, feeling: assured of’ that, he {:trustedsthis affair to Thames wherries‘or ‘Thames 
tapped ‘gently: at a! door ‘to: his:left hand: °It was | watermen: Those who will.soon' be waiting for us 
~ the:door of Annie’s chamberlin {ors os | decome'frony where the shipsis' lying. Brother, it is 
> That tap that’ Mrs Vaimogave to the door was better to be soon tham late.” 00 br 6 
» just the one’ to be perfectly unheeded, ever by the pi \ iders ; 
» lightest: sleeper. | The. thousand fears that were },across the room, and caught up-his hat. ° 
“-nestlingaround his heart, and:doing battléowith the | ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘* Tam ‘ready. 
~-one;poor shivering virthe thatihad risen up within || money ?” ; of oft a 
it, prevented him from tapping boldly. i) «yes Joust Dhave. Be e tht es Fay 
eo“ She sleeps,” he said. .‘¢:Shall~f awaken’ her, { Nicholas, it remains for you'so make this‘an easy 
 or-let her sleep on, and awaken in Hedven ?': Qh, | and a pleasant escape from much trouble and’much 
-- God! in: Heaven, with all its—its golden glory ! | peril, or an nneasy and frightful passage, full of fears 
. She will be there! I think Lsee her as she will be! | and full of suspicions and disasters. I say,'that it 
\ Her face only: slightly changed, for now itis fair | remains for you to do thatornot todo it. “You may 
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“Vann understood’ her, and rising,’ he straggled ’ 
You hive all the ‘ 


\*nough for any angel; ‘but the light.of Gdd’s:pre- 
‘sence will be upon it; and» lend it a célestial grace ! 
- Nush!~hush!~ She ‘comes !+-My sister—no--nio ! 


It was but the wind looking for me—I know it is | 


looking for me! It is waiting for’ me*on the 
» Thames!» It: lingers by theside of ‘the wherry, in 
which I shall embark, to go to:the tall «ship=it is 
nestling amid the'sails and cordagé of the ship itself! 


. Yes—yes--for me it is waiting to bellow its utmost ‘ 
fary upon’ my head!—tI shall be the Jonah of that | 
fr E goods ted |: but is resolved to‘conquer 2?” —° 

To conquer,” said: Vann. “ Very 4) 


ill-fated vesseb!? >: at 


' This idea took ‘such possession of Mr. Vann, that |} 


he was fain to lodge the little bit) of taper inian 
artful cut of the topmost portion: of the balustrade 
of the staircase, and to sif.down upon the topmost 
stair himself to recover his former: state: «If Mrs. 
Vassal ad come up! now from the ‘kitchen; where | 


she was about’ some unholy work, he would ‘have | 


crept down to meet her, and the ideaof making a 
» Weal: effort. to save Annie, would have been Over- 


~ whelmed in all his other hopes and fears; but she - 


» didnot come ;:so' Mr. ‘Vann'roseagdin, and’ he did 


so with the moré¢ alacrity as a notion came’ across | 


him, that, after all, Annie might not be there at all. 

« Who was to say that.she had not gone out? She 
came and went and ‘no one heeded her. ‘There : 
never was a heing so young andso fair, and so guile- » 
less, so neglected. i 

With this notion thus growing upon his mind, 
Mr. Vann placed’ his hand upon the lock ‘ef the 
door, and opened it very softly: He did everything 
very softly, did Vann. Anything sharp and, quick, 
and sudden, had for him a world of agitation. ' The 
door yielded easily, and. he glided into the room. 
He held the taper above his head, and when the 
little light steadied itself, and,shot. gallantly up- 
ward, he cast his eyes slowly around the room 
until they fell upon the bed. : 

Annie slept there ! i 

Vann’s first impulse was to.draw back, but in her 
sleep the young girl spoke gently ; and while the 
colour fled from his coward lips, and with mouth 
agape, he glared upon her, he heard her say— 

‘They are not kind, oh, God! but bless. them, 
and incline their hearts to thy service...And ma 
thy blessing and the light of thy goodness be wit 
all that are good and gentle, and may the wicked 

» turn from the eyil that is theirs, and walk in thy 
word.” 

.», She. paused, and turning upon her pillow—no 
doubt in sleep the faint light of the taper offended 
her eyes—she wept sadly.. .The deep sobs horrified 
Vann, and the prayer of the sleeper terrified him. 
He backed out of the chamber, and, like aman who 
had met a spirit that had so filled up his perceptiona 
and his thoughts that he became oblivious of past 
intentions, he made his way to the drawing-room 
again. He reached a seat, and had just timé to dash 
the taper to the floor, and place his foot upon the 
tiny flame, when Mrs. Vassal made her appearance. 
Vann looked at her without speaking.* She placed 
her light upon the‘ table, and in a low voice she 
said— 

“The tide turns at a quarter after twelve. We 
must be on board by a quarter before twelve. Are 
you ready ?” 

‘‘Am I ready? She—she asks if I am ready! 
Oh, yes—yes! Quite ready! and the wind has 
abated 2?” : 

Vann looked in his sister’s face with 


a sharp air 
of inquiry, and she repli¢d— 


| make this enterprise ‘a real relief, ora thing ‘of | 


many shrinking fears. “You may surround yourself 


swith’ friends or ‘with foes, as. ‘you earry yourself. : 
There is no suspicion now, but you may ‘make | 


much. ‘Before we leave this house; resolve upon 

) what you mean to do.” Mt 8 uit 

«/“ Mean'to do?” vets tf ety 
“Yes; will you commit yourself and me by a 

thousand ridiculous fears, or will you for once try 

tor look as aman should; who has much ‘at stake, 


fa *SOby yes: 
conquer !” 

‘* Fool!” muttered Mrs. Vassal. 
know not what you say. Come on. 
is ripe.” 


“ You already 
The hour 


As Mrs.; Vassal spoke, she took one of the 


eandles and placed it’ beneath a couch, to which 
it readily imparted:a frizzling flame.’ 
Oh; nono — Stop!” eried’ Vann. ' 
too precipitate. Murder !” 
‘4 Hush! Put on your great coat. 


Come down 
‘stairs. Come—come——” Aon 


corShe caught up the hearth rug, and flung it | 


‘half on ‘the ‘blazing fire in the grate; and’ Mr. 
Wann was'so alarmed at these energetic procead- 
ings that he almost leaped down’ the stairs to. the 
passage’ without touching one of the steps.’ Mrs. 
Vassal followed him with a candle. 

‘Take this,” she said, ‘‘and go down stairs. 
You know where to apply the light.” 

Vann didnot now hesitate. “He knew that he 
should be obliged to obey, and he was too anxious 
to get out of the house to raise any objections. 
Mrs. Vassal remained in the dark passage tor a few 
moments until he came hurriedly back. 

‘¢ Tt is done,” he said. 

She took the candle from him, and opening a 
deep cupboard that was close at hand, and which 
went far under the staircase, she placed it in and 
shut the door. . That cupboard was crammed with 


| shavings, oil, pitch; and other substances of ready 


eapacity of ignition. 

‘* Come,” ‘she said.. 

In another moment they were both in’ Milford 
Lane, andthe door of the house was shut. Every 
‘shutter was closed likewise, and the whole front of 
the house'was dark and dismal. An attentive ear 
might have heard a low crackling noise, and the 
moment Mr. Vann became conscious of such a sound, 
he'ran at great speed into the Strand, followed by 
Mrs. Vassal. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


SISTER ON THE RIVER IN A GALE. 


CouLp anything be more abject than Vann’s 
look now! Could the whole world, with all its 
scenes of guilt and misery, have mated him, or found 
another to present such a scared and startled look of 
terror! At times he slunk along by the houses, 
and then, as he saw, or fancied he saw, some eye 
upon him, he would dash out ‘into the carriage-way 
and rush some twenty or thirty yards onwards in 
wild dismay. 

Mrs. Vassal preserved her stern and steady course 
on the pavement down the Strand until she paused 
at the entrance to those steep and gloomy arches 


‘and’ spread’ destruction around it, 


‘You are | 


SHOWS WHAT HAPPENED ITO MR. VANN AND HIS | 


near tothe Adelphi, whose profound depths look at | 


night _appaling, and .are suggestive midnight 


assassination: and ‘sullen. plunges of bleeding corses 


into the dark Thames. ,She waited for Vann, for 
she had outstripped him. A policeman had un- 
wittingly turned the light of his lantern upon the 
shivering wretch, near the church, and Vann had 
rushed up « Drury’ Lane; from’ whence he only 


reached the.Strand again, by.a devious route 


Mus. Vassal though felt very easy,, She had the 
money ; and while she had that, she felt that she 


‘held ‘Vann’s soul in leading string’. \9) 9)» 
“oAnd soishe waited until, nearly bent double, ‘she 


saw his shrinking: figure crossmg the road: «He 


‘did not speak to her; but inan instant: he: dived 


down‘the dark entrance. Then ‘she followed «hin. 
» Sistersister—is it you 2”) asia set 
“oMrs..Vassal hardly condeseended to reply; ‘but 


after astruggle with her temper, she did'say,” «+ 
paved of sett Yes, idiot.” writwwe etlejanon. 2 
Be easy upon that score.,.“And now, |: 


Oh, Lamiso glad,” stammered Vann, “so very 
glad.” tod ont teniage 
© & Of what?” © sorehiwal yisy ei 
“That we have got so far, you know, so very 
successfully, sister. What'a great thing it is! “Is 
it not?No one has stopped us! Qh, “yes, ‘it is 
quite a success! | Quite! “Hark at the wind! “You 
may hear it now coming roaring from the watér!” 
Mrs. Vassal' paused, for like an accusing voice, 
hideous and terrible, the gale swept up that tumtielled 
place; as though it wished, with stunning effect, like 
some tiger from his lair, to flare out into the Strand, 
At times it 
stopped to whistle shrilly as it careened round some 
skirted column that aided in thé support’ of thé dark 
roof of that ‘dismal place ; then, as’ though’ it had 
athered fresh’ strength’ for a mighty roar, ‘on it 
ould come like some great thing, with outstretched 
wings;and’even Mrs. Vassal shrunk tip ¢l0se'to the 
wall, and cowéréd before it, until it had ‘jassed'on ; 
and the dreary, sighing voice of its further progress 
was only mingled with the premonitory ‘sobs of 
another blast gathering strength to follow its pre- 
oursor. Lil {PSone Tem eeGe s Bare. Re 
“Oh, déar, yes,” said Vann ; * don’t mention it.” 
“Mention what? What do you mutter about 
now 2?) % - 323 ¥ a ak 
“The wind; that’s all. It has lifted off my hat 
and carried it into the street. But don’t mention 
it. It’s not the smallest consequence. I beg ‘you 
won't mention it.” ve os nate 
__ Mr. Vann must have had some vague poetical 
idea that the spirit of the storm had, with an in- 
visible hand, plucked off his hat; and he was afraid 


| of making too much of the affair from fear ‘of 


further consequences. ; 

“Come on,” said Mrs. Vassal.. “* The boat will 
be waiting for us. You are in no danger. You 
have but to proceed right on until you hear the 
sound of the water, and then you may look for a 
light which will guide you.” Of a truth it is a 
blustrous night; but how much the better for us !” 

“* Sister, do you hear anything but the wind? ‘T'o 
my mind there is another sound mingling with it 
like the roar of flames.” ; 

“So much for imagination,” said Mrs. Vassal. 

“But let me now warn you, Nicholas, to keep a 
guard upon your coward tongue, and not to let your 
coward heart dictate to it. What should we know 
of flames, let me ask you? Are we to set up as 
‘soothsayers, and prophecy the destruction by fire 
of a certain house?” 
' “Oh, no—no. It is very imprudent, of. course. 
Pitch, and oil, and—and—camphine. | What an in- 
vention camphine is—what very bad people they 
must’ be who set fire to houses—hem !”" Mr. Vann - 
thought now he had hit: upon a very bright idéa of 
confusing any one who might be listening’; and he 
added—“ The man who would set fire to his own 
house, would ‘not scruple to stand up in the Court 
of Chancery, and say, ‘My Lord, you are an ass.’ 
he villain who could deliberately place camphine 
and pitch in ‘all his cupboards, is capable of——-of 
overcharging a confiding client.” 

Alas! what havoc had guilt and fear made with 
the politic, and far-seeing brain of Mr. Vann ! 

Mrs. Vassal, guided by his voice, made her way 
towards him, and seizing him by one arm and by his 
ctavat, she shook him to and fro in the bitterness of 
her rage, as she said— 

“Upon only one condition now will I proceed 
another foot with you, and that is your absolute and 
unconditional silence. You cannot open your 
mouth, but if is to utter some hideous folly—some 
most compromising conceit, that in the very moment 
of success would be enough to crush us! Do you 
hear me ?” a 
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(peo had @ lantern itt his hand had this man, put if 


cael 7 Sf 


“ Oh, yes—yes.” 99) ooo 
“ And do you understand me 2?” 4) 0: : 
““ JT—Oh deat, oyes, of courses” I thought I was 
doing it very well indeed. Not guilty!” ' 
“ fnough, Be still! -Come on! Not a word! 
Not a word !- Remember, I 
if you attempt, to make our association together un- 
sale, L will leave you to starve or to hang, I care 
own safety. 
4 ; 


‘hot Which, so that I provide for my 
Come on—come ony quicker.” 
She did not now let go his arm, for she knew not 
what piece ofimad-extravagance he might not be 
guilty! of yet; if he were not deterred by an absolute 
dread of oer immediate contiguity to him ; and.of a 
truth, that circumstance had a great effect upon Mr. 
Vann, for while his sister held him, he followed her 


ettriva rtd 


ot the utteraiice ofa word. The dread of her 
deaving hith had’ ereat’éffect upon him. “She, he 
Pp ) 


“felt, was ‘the guilty genitts, that hz 

Bara and she only, he thought; and had taught him- 

o'self to believe, ‘could léad ‘him’ out ‘of the conse- 
quencds'oF Hos eialvor eonogeng Yabsulot) vist 


And mow,; through)the) intense - darkness with 


which they were surrounded, something beamed out 


likea faint. star, and,Mrs, Vassal, the moment she 
Saw iG, SaNber dite ae Aloo con eoloness on] 
“Tt is the light from, the boat. Allis well.” 


a Oh, QSe- —? 

“ Hush) a hee atcktes liiw MEAT 

Mr. Vann was silat again ;, but he-made a very 
faint attempt at.a whistle. He would fain have 
now tried, to. persuade Mrs, Vassal how,resolved he 
was, and what a determined. spirit he had plucked 
up, while the ctav 
ing with fear. |” : A i Roscoe of Ti 

© Yes, it is the light,” muttered Mrs. Vassal ; 
and then came another roaring gust of Wwind.up the 
archway, that was almost enough to-take her breath 
away, and both she and Vann were compelled to 
turn quite round, and ccwer before it. 

In the course of half 4 minute that squall had 
© passed; and then’ Mrs. Vassal, by a hasty walk of 
‘some twenty steps, emerged from the ‘cavernous 

place, still holding’ Mr; Vann by the arm, and they 
were both upon the hanks of. the Thames. 

It was not until then that they could either of 
them have the least. idea of how..the storm really 
raged ; for while they were tinder the arches of the 
Adelphi, they had only now, and then encountered 

.& squall that, chanced to come, in a direction to rush 
clear up that cayernous place ; but now ; as they 
' stood upon the banks of the Thames, a most awful 
na erand scene presented itself. 
* $ 


._ The tide was within a.very. little, of the ebb, so 
that it was, high water; and as the gale came from 
the south-west, it lifted.up the water as if with the 
hand of a giant, and dashed it right against the 
northern shore of the river. ' It was one of those 
gales common enough. in the spring-time of the 
year in this country, that seems by. some mysterious 
power to come with a terrific force downwards, 
and to scoop up objects from the earth, instead of 
blowing in a right line, as many a rough wind will 
_do. The twinkling lights upon both shores of the 
-riyer, and upon the contiguous bridges of Waterloo 
-and Blackfriars, as well as flying lanterns, and pots 
of ignited pitch in the prows of barges, were just 
“sufficient. to lend a dim existence to the surface, of 
the water, and: to. exhibit it in all the dashing fury 
into which the wind had lashed. it. 
. At some moments. deep chasms would appear in 
it, as, though by some preternatural agency it were 
about to leave a portion of its bed and overwash the 
Jand with its then superfluous waters; and. then as 
the invisible hand of the blast rose up again, the wa- 
ters would follow it, and with a wild rush, in massive 
fields of oozy blackened spray, seem. endowed with 
savage life, and intent upon destroying everything 
within its reach, Add to all this the creaking and 
straining of barges.at anchor,, and the crash of their 
timbers as they were propelled against each other, 
or as they pounded some small wherry that had got 
among these leviathans of the Thames; and the 
shouts of the watermen to each other, as amid the 
gale, they made unavailing efforts to sereen their 
craft against the violence. of wind and water—and you 
have a scene made up of sounds that might. well 
appala stouter heart than Mr. Vann’s. Both he and 
_ Vassal were covered. with spray, and .more 
than one wash of the water had flooded their feet. 

“ Hilloa !” said Mrs. Vassall, ‘¢ the boat of the 
Stadtholder ! The boat! Hilloa! The Stadtholder’s 
boat.” : 

‘‘ What cheer!” said a rough voice, and a man 
sprung from out the gloom, close to Vann and his 
S1st€l’e 
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“haye the money, and }'' 


ad Jéd ‘hin into | 


sn heart within him was quiver- | 
OFF ES 30 33 CLA Pe F 


dashed about like a will: ‘o-the-whisp, as the win 


You are waiting for two passengers,” said Mrs, 
Vassalu: | Hetetwe are. s> of “rteliion oo 
& Humph!*said? the man. » “Phe Skipper’. said 
go, and we went. The Skipper said wait, and we 
waited ; but; it’s a long reach yet tothe decks.of 
the Stadtholder, an the river here is on. the boil, 
Hf it wasn’t for the bridges, now— Well—well, come 
on. Chance it we must, and will, Come on. “The 
tide. is going down, and that’ may, give the wind a 
hint to be not quite so puffy.” — 

‘‘We shall be drowned,” cried Aah breaking 
through all restraint; “we shall be drowned. I 
won't go—I can’t go! Drowning is a dreadful 
death: »Help!—mercy |! I cannot go. Already I 
feel it bubbling and hissing in my ears.» Sister, I 
canhot gat?’ hinow #0 er onbd Poresh Tuck 

“ Quite mad,” said Mrs. Vassal. : 
oi} Hh?” said the:man’ with the lanterns i 

“He is mad,” shouted Mrs. Vassal. {+ Help 
to bring hinito thé boat: Where is it ?” » } 

“This way,” said the man, waiting ..to. speak 
between pauses of the wind, although even in those 
pauses it blew as if heaven-and earth were coming 
together; ‘this way.: Now yeu poor mad fellow, 
come along. “We hid one on board our craft that 
went mad. once, and jumped overboard in ‘a gale. 


me 


) Come along. Oh, you won't? Just hold the lan- 


tern, Marm. Let if swing with the wind, or it, will 
BOOM LO. CO PIeCeSm nt aie ca ps 
Mrs Vassal took the lantern, and the man at 
once, caught Mr. Vann round the waist and carried 
him under his left arm as he would have done some 
' bulky pareel. He ran rapidly along the shore, and 
Mrs. Vassal followed him—he plunged imto the 
water up to the mid-leg and ‘clung to the side’ of 
a large boat that was tossing and dancing on the 
river—Mrs. Vassal styl! followed him; and then he 
flung Vann into the boat, and watching a moment 
when it nearly grounded as a sheet of waterslid from 
under it, he assisted Mrs. Vassal over the side. 
“Give way,” he said, as the boat rose again, 
and he scrambled in through the blustering spray. 
Two stout rowers now directed the boat’s head to the 
middle of the stream’; and though the gale shook 
‘it, and dashed the water, at timés, in a broad sheet 
over it, the good sea-boat held its way, and the man 
who had’ assisted the passengers on board. flung 
himself right down with his face above the level of 


the gunwale, and grasping the tiller, he steered the 
boat cunningly against the wind as it made for the 
arch of Waterloo Bridge. _ ; 
‘Mr. Vann lay drenched with water at the bottom 
“of the boat, and Mrs. Vassal sat in the stern, hold- 
ing on to the seat. with all her might, and trying to 
look steadily at the bridge through the spray that 
dashed in her face, andat times nearly blinded her. 
‘How’ the water roared and dashed through the 
arches of the bridge. The tide was just equally 
balanced, so’ that it had but little éffect upon the 
exertions of the rowers, but as the wind swept the 
water swiftly through the arches, it was a work of 
some danger to get through any one of them, with- 
out being dashed to pieces against the piers. 

“ Steaty !” said the steersman, ‘ steady—room 
enough, and lots to spare ; but an ugly eurrent round 
the buttresses.” i 

For an instant, the bridge lights flashed before the 
eyes of Mrs. Vassal, and then as if the boat had 
suddenly entered a cavern, through which flowed 
a torrent, it dashed under the arch.- Vann uttered 
acry, for he thought the boat had gone down, but 
the echo of that cry had scarcely time to shriek out 
from the arch, when the boat emerged again into 
the broad open stream. 

% Safe!” said Mrs. Vassal, drawing a long breath. 

Ves,” said the man at the little tiller, ‘‘ safe 
enough for that matter, though you might have 
touched the corner of the pier there with your 
hand.” It was a nice navigation that. A maledic- 
tion upon all bridges! We should get on down the 
stréam like ‘a race-horse, if it were not for them, 
and the worst has yet to be passed.” 

c Which is that?” said Mrs. Vassal. 

“ Blackfriars. “You see J don’t mind speaking, 
for these tio fellows rowing are Dutch, and beyond a 
few “words, ‘they don’t know English. I took 
service in the foreign ‘craft, because you are more 
thought of than among your own folks. Whew! 
There it comes again.” 

The wind had lulled for afew moments, as though, 
after failing to dash the boat against the bridge, it 
had retired sullenly to the far off cavern of the deep, 
where it abides in soft calms, getting strength for the 


"The {o- 


roaring time to come again, when_in its fury it will 
sally forth to do battle with the gallant ship$ that on 
the wide ocean defy its powers ; but as the steersman 
spoke, it came again with such a gush that the boat, 
for an instant,'in defiance of helm. or oars, was 
dashed round; broadside to it, and. half-filled with 
water. It was but for an instant though, and then 
it righted, and again battled.through the blast... 

p# Take his’ hat: and’ bale out the water; Marm,” 
said the steersman.' ¢d2iod) oo nog bor eyqad 


om Bee cers 
POD HL‘ VE 


WS Has no hat. Yow villnaigin Yo nlov 9% 
“i. Take mine then.” 


LO 98T Geert vid 
| Mrs. Vassal obeyed ‘without a word,. and “she 
worked with ‘such ‘right’ good will, ‘that she “soon 
lightened the boat of the water that ‘had so unceri- 
moniously dashed into it. In the’ course ofa’ few 
minutes she had nearly cleared it, and'!then’ as" she 
dropped the hat she saw rising up like a spectre the 
dingy old bridge of Blackfriars, which shé had been 
told was the most dangerous passave that was Tow 
before them, on their’ route in the storm. © ~~ 0" 

‘« Shall we perish here ?” she asked herself, and 
she shuddered’ as the question arose to her mind. 
She ‘tried, to look around her at the banks of the 

river, but the wind had by this time played havoc 
wwith the shore-lights, as Well as with thosé on board 
the various craft. She, for a moment, covered her 
face with her hands, and when she took them down 
again, she almost shrieked to. see the huge bridge so 
near to her. It seemed to be heaving up upon the 
bosom of the water, as though each moment it would 
falla mass of ruins, and the wind roared and whistled 
and shrieked through its arches in all the madness 
of pent-up wrath. _ Ei ty 


x} OF 


(Lo be continued in our next.) 
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Brvovac oN THE BANKS OF A New ENGLAND 
River.—Soon the. village of Nashua was;out of 
sight, and the woods were.gained. again, and we 
rowed slowly on before sunset, looking fora soli- 
tary place in which to spend the night: A few 
evening clouds began to, be reflected im the water, 
and the surface was dimpled only. here and there by 
a musk ‘rat crossing the stream. We, camped, at 
length, near Renichook Brook, on the confines of 
Nashville, by a deep ravine, under the. skirts of a 
pine’ wood, where the dead pine leayes were our 
carpet, and their tawny boughs stretched over head 
But fire and smoke soon tamed the scene ;' the 
rocks consented to be our‘walls, and ‘the pines our 
roof: A wood side was already the fittest locality 
for us. ‘The. wilderness is near, as well as dear, to 
every man. Even the oldest villages are indebted 
to the border of wid wood which surrounds them, 
more than to the gardens of men. ‘There is some- 
thing indescribably inspiriting and beautiful in the 
aspect of the forest skirting and occasionally jutting 
into the midst of new towns, which, like the sand 
heaps of fresh fox burrows, haye sprung up in their 
midst. The very uprightness of the pines and 
maples asserts the ancient rectitude and vigour of 
nature. Our lives need the relief of such a back- 
ground, where the pine flourishes, and the jay still 
screams. We had found a safe harbour for our 
boat, and as the sun was setting carried up our furni- 
ture, and soon arranged our house upon the bank ; 
and while the kettle steamed at the tent-door, we 
chatted of distant friends, and of the sights we were 
to behold, and wondered which way the towns lay 
from us. Our cocoa was soon boiled, and supper 
set upon our chest, and we lengthened out this 
meal, like old voyageurs, with: our talk. Mean- 
while, we spread the map upon the ground, and read 
in the gazetteer when the first settlers came here and 
got a township granted. Then, when supper was 
done, and we had written the journal of our voy- 
age, we wrapped our buflaloes about us, and lay 
down with our heads pillowed. on our arms, listen- 
ing awhile to the distant baying of a dog, or the 
murmurs of the river, or to the winds, which had 
not gone torest: * * * * or, half awake and 
half asleep, dreaming of a star. which glimmered 
through our cotton roof. Perhaps, at midnight, 
one was awakened by a cricket shrilly singing on 
his shoulder, or by a yainhite spider in his eye, and 
was lulled asleep again by some streamlet purline 
its way along at the bottom of a wooded and roc! y 
ravine in our neighbourhood. It was pleasant 1 
lie with our heads so low in the grass, and hear 
what’ a tinkling ever busy laboratory it was. A 
thousand little artisans beat on their anvils all night 
long.—A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
| by HL. D. Thoreau. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘Arp the many contributions both in prose and 
in verse with which we are obliged by kind friends 
and contributors to the columns of our MISCELLANY, 
it will, attimes, happen that there are some which, for 
various reasons, we cannot afford a:prominent place to 
in our columns, and yet there may be in them some 
happy and gentle thought, some quaint conceit, or 
some vein of originality which induces us to linger 
ere we consign them to the Golgotha of rejected 
articles. At times, too, positive want of space for 


. weeks. together will prevent us from inserting. an 


article that we wish to see occupying a position in 


- our columns, that its space will not allow us to find 


for it; we have, therefore, resolved upon_occasion- 
ally presenting to our friends and the public, a kind 
of clearing column or two of such arrears; and 
under the above title, we mow present to our 
readers a few of the fugitive pieces that lie upon 


_our Library Table, mildly reproaching us with, an 
inattention that we are scarcely answerable for. 


The following Ballad conveys a pretty and 
pleasant idea. Our readers will probably agree 
with us, that the second verse has scarcely the 

ower of the first ; but we are obliged to our friend, 
., for them notwithstanding. We are so beset with 


- sentimental love verses, that anything with a vein of 


originality in it is welcome. 
MY LOVE’S NOT FAIR. 


My love’s not rich, she is not fair, 

Her eyes like glow-worms do not gleam; 
Her cheek ’s not like a Kath’rine pear, 

Nor do her teeth like bright pearls seem. 
Her hair it is not like the vine— 

Her skin not white as driven snow ; 
Her smile I may not call divine, 

Though it is very sweet I know. 


' Her lips are not like cherries twin, 

Nor like the nightingale ’s her song ; 
Her dancing, praises will not win: 

She walks not queen amid the throng, 
Though beautiful she may not be, 

She has a heart both true and kind; 
A lovely form is not to me 

So dear as beauty of the mind. 2h 


Our friend, Y., we suspect, has read much of the 
Pastoral Ballad Poetry of the Elizabethan era, 


We next come to a translation which our readers» 
we think, will agree with us, has much force. 
The. expression, ‘‘ Weeping Troy,” is scarcely 
happy; but the general effect is rugged and good. 
The line, ‘‘ Why hang they pale and languid now ?” 
might be amended ; but we are indebted to H. N. L, 
for his effort, and present it to our readers, 


TRANSLATION, 
HORACE BI. ODE VIII. 


LyptA, Lydia, say, oh say, 
By all the gods I charge thee tell, 
Why poor Sybaris pines away, 
His only fault he loves too well ? 
Why hates he now the sunny plain, 
Though heat and dust he well could bear ? 
Why curbs he not, with bit and rein, 
Amidst his friends, his Gallic mare ? 
Why cleaves he not the lucid flood 
Of yellow Tiber? Why the oil, 
With caution—(more than viper’s blood,) 
Shuns he, averse from manly toil? 
His arms which erst were clothed in mail, 
Why hang they pale and languid now, 
Wont with the discuss to prevail, 
The jav’lin urge, and strain the bow ? 
Why hides he now like Thetis’ son 
Before the fall of weeping Troy: 
Not rushing forth, with armour on, 
To fight, to conquer, and destroy ? 
He NE 


As there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, so from the languor of the Roman war- 
rior we step to the comicalities of modern life, and 
are indebted to our talented contributor, Mr. Pea- 
cock, for the following comic effusion. : 


THE AGE OF WONDERS. 


Oh! ’tis most true. Since the dawn of Christianity, 
Centuries have winged their flight—ay, and many 
a pleasant one ; 
Same were fraught with marvels, but (I say it with 
much vanity), 
Never might they boast such wonders as adorn 
the present one ! 


Pills by quacks invented, that with geese go down 
most readily ; 
Pills so very potent they would almost cure—a 
ham ; : 
“ Bits of raillery” to carry locomotives steadily—— 
Motives ‘“ puffing” much, as those who vend the 
pipes meer-s(c)ham ! 
For all young men of soaring minds who would 
‘rise in the world,” e 
Or “ blow.a cloud” ne’er equalled by a smoking 
eastern Dervis ; : Sr: F 
Or “build a castle in the air’--proyisions are un- 
furl’d—— 
Are not monstrous-sized balloons (if paid for) at 
their service ? 


Oh, ’tis most true. If the Sikhs with wrath are 
warm, 
And desire to subdue us, (it would be a sad mis- 
hap, here !), 


Let ’em only emigrate to England, for with chloro- | 


form 
(As a ‘ first demonstration”) they may take a 
General ‘+ Nap”-ter !11 


Those who cannot comprehend how ships on water 
rest, - 
But wish to under-stand it, tothe Thames Tunnel 
should go ; 
Faith it is, ‘‘a dreadful bore,” and yet, indeed, no 
est! 
For ’tis liked—and tole-rated—as the entrance 
pennies show ! 


Let'the hundred hands, with pliant quills all armed) 
of huge Briareus, 
Write down this age’s wonders; my unfitness I 
deplore ! 
But, in truth, it is the greatest marvel of a host so 
various, 
That a sea-king ’clesiastical should tread upon the 
shore { 
Wiriram F. Pracocx. 


‘We now come to a little plain prose advice to 
young ladies, by W. P. L., which, as it contains 
some truths, although some of our readers may 
consider the style a trifle too admonitory, we print. 

‘* Be cautious of too much familiarity with young 
men: though their morals may be good, and your 
behaviour may appear to yourself only a gatete de 
coeur, it will bring your reputation into question, 
and you will be censured as imprudent by the discreet 
part of mankind. Be not over anxious to listen to 
the compliments paid you by the male sex, nor 
think that because they use a few tender expressions, 
that they are therefore inlove with you. Remember 
that they think it a duty incumbent on them, to be 
complaisant to the fair sex ; and the very same com- 
pliments that are paid to one young lady, will the 
next moment, with the same ardour, be given to 
another. Great prudence is required in bestowing 
favours upon a gentleman. The lady who is ready to 
knit a purse for a young gentleman with whom she 
is not particularly acquainted, will be looked upon 
as very forward ; and such behaviour, instead of fix- 
ing a man’s affections, will rather induce him, to 
withdraw them from a lady who makes such indis- 
creet advances. Besides, it may give occasion to a 
coxcomb to boast of more favours than he has 
really received, and to imagine that the lady who 
has thus granted him one favour will be as ready 
to comply with the next he shall request. And re- 
member that no Jess prudence is requisite in receiy- 
ing than in making a present. 

‘‘ Beware of affectation ; it is a vice highly disagree- 
able in both sexes, in the fair sex particularly, as it 
darkens whatever good qualities they may possess. 
An affected style of compliments, the speaking in a 
faint tone, and, in short, affectation in any respect, 
is both disagreeable and disgustful. Above all, 
dear readers, be not too much attached to cards; 
they are never looked upon by our sex as accom- 
plishments in the woman they would wish to marry.” 

The ladies will be mollified by the following 
stanzas by the same gentleman, who, among the 
dangers to which the fair sex may be exposed, does 
not enumerate flattery sufficiently to deny a little 
of its soft incense to B——y. 


LINES TO B———Y, 
By the light of thy blue eyes, 
By the gems of yonder skies, 
By the breeze which round us sighs, 
I love thee! 


By the drooping leaves which fling 

Dew upon the night-bird’s wing, 

As he there sat perched to sing, 

Tlove thee! 

As the sun-flower loves the ray 

Of the smiling orb of day, | 

Still loving though it fades away, » 
Pea Oh, remember me! 


As the sunny evergreen 
Changeless always may be seen 
The same as it at first had heen, 
» Oh, remember me 


Trishtown, Jan., 1850. onc iets Ps 


A Lapy obliges.us with some verses entitled, 
‘Hints to young Husbands,” which we hope she 
will pardon us for only selecting two from, as our 
space is limited, and we think they carry with 
more force the highly proper sentiment which the 
lady (Belinda) proposes to clothe them with. 


HINTS TO YOUNG HUSBANDS. _ 


THov who hast won a woman’s heart, | — 
_ The priceless gem would’st still retain? 
List to the lesson I impart : pic: 
Oh! spare her gentle bosom pain. 
Think not with tyranny to bend 
Confiding woman to thy will: he 
Lest, which sad climax Heav’n forfend, si 
Hate, ’stead of love, her breast should fill! 


Alas! this world hath woe enough ; 
And life is full of anxious care ! 
Why should’st thou make the path more rough, 
Which both together now must share? 
Bear and forbear this is the plan, 
If thou would’st lead a happy life! 
The wife. will venerate the man, 
Who fondly cherishes the wife ! 
As it is always desirable: to conclude with a 
moral, we thus for the present terminate our 
gleanings from our Library ‘Table. 


TN ELITE TEL SET 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


GEOLOGY.—The Council of the Geological Society 
of Dublin have offered three prizes, each of the value 
of five pounds, in books, to be awarded for the three 
most valuable papers in the order of merit, that shall 
be communicated and read to the Society prior to 
the the 31st of December, 1850, on Theoretical or 
Descriptive Geology, or the application thereto of 
any of the kindred sciences. The competition is 
to be free to all persons, except to members of 
the Council of the Society. he Society does 
not bind itself to the publication of any papers 
presented for such competition, nor to award any 
prize unless papers of adequate merit shall be 
presented. 

Lorp Brovauam’s Exprriments on Lienr.— 
Lord Brougham, says Galignani, read on Monday 
at the Institute, before a most numerous and bril- 
liant auditory, a paper giving a detailed account of 
the experiments on light, on which he has been for 
some time past engaged. His lordship not only ex- 
plained the nature and result of his tbe scientific 
researches on this subject, but at great length went 
through, on the black board, a series of mathemati- 
cal calculations and demonstrations in support of 
his views. The paper and explanations were lis- 
tened to with the greatest interest, and his lordship 
was frequently greeted with the most enthusiastic 
applause, as well as warmly congratulated at the 
close by the numerous scientific men_ present. 
When the noble academician had concluded, M. 
Arago observed, “how much the scientific world 
was indebted to the noble lord for his exertions,” 
adding, ‘‘ that these most interesting experiments 
and demonstrations, which Lord Brougham had con- 
ducted on the Newtonian theory of attraction, he 
(M. Arago) believed he could explain by the other 
theory which some philosophers supported. He 
would, probably, at some future sitting, explain 
his views on the matter to which he had adverted.” 
Part of the curious apparatus invented by Lord 
Brougham for his experiments (beautifully made by 
Soleil, of Paris), was displayed on the table, and 
excited a considerable share of curiosity. 

Cueap Move or Warmina Hovusrs.—There is 
just now a great stir (saysa New York as oa 
amongst the scientific folk by reason of an allege 
discovery by a gentleman named Payne, who, it is 
stated, has discovered and practically tested an 


almost expenseless mode of decomposing water, and 
reducing it to the gaseous state. By the operation 
of a very small machine without galvanic batteries, 
or the consumption of! metals or acids, and only 
the application of less than 1-300th part of one horse 
power, Mr. Payne produces 200 cubic feet of 
hydrogen gas and 100 feet of oxygen gas per hour. 
This quantity of these gases, the actual cost of 
which is less than one cent, furnish as much heat 
by combustion as 2,000 feet of the ordinary coal-gas, 
and sufficient to supply light equal to 300 common 
lamps for ten shours, or to warm an ordinary 
dwelling house for twelve hours, including the 
requisite heat for the kitchens; or to supply the 
requisite heat for one-horse power of steam. The 
invention, it is stated, has been tested by six 
months’ operation, applied to the lighting of houses, 
and recently the applicability of these gases to the 
warming of houses has also been tested with per- 
fectly satisfactory results. A steam engine furnace 
and a parlour stove, both adapted for the burning 
of these gases, have been invented, and measures 
taken for securing patents thereof. The only 
actual expense of warming houses by this apparatus 
is that of winding up a weight, (like the winding 
up of a clock) once a day; and the heat produced 
may be as easily graduated and regulated as the 
flame of 2 common gas-burner. No smoke what- 
ever is produced; but a very small quantity of 
steam, sufficient to supply the requisite moisture 
to the atmosphere. 

Tur BriranntA Bripar.—The second great 
tube has been raised to its 100-feet elevation, and 
forms by 1ts junction with the other tubes a con- 
tinuous rigid wrought-iron highway 1,840 feet long, 
and between 5,000 and 6,000 tons in weight. The 
workmen are now engaged day and night in com- 
pletjng the junctions and adjustments. Every ex- 
ertion is being made to have the line complete by 
the end of February for the first trial trains to go 
through, ie eae 


ce epaeeeom en Be RE Ma 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 


Tn visitor should endeavour to make his first 
step into Spain on a féte day. Should it chance, 
however, that the day of his arrival is not one, the 
probabilities are that the morrow will be. We 
stepped from the diligence into the streets of Irun, 
in the midst of a high holiday—the first of three 
in succession! Having secured quarters for the 
night, of course our first move was to sally forth 
and look about us. The traveller quitting Spain 
would doubtless laugh at the notion of setting forth, 
all excitement and niga « ‘to see the poor little 
frontier town of Irun. But for those to whom 
Spain and Spanish sights and sounds are all strange 
and new, there is matter enough of observation and 
amusement. There are the town musicians— Basque, 
however, rather than Spanish, these, but equally new 
and striking—who have just arrived at the town- 
hall, preceding the authorities on their return from 
high mass, playing a shrill and lively Basque air all 
the way. The eight or ten grave seniors who con- 
stitute the municipality of Irun proceed to the 
eouncil chamber, and the town band remain in 
front of the building, labouring in their vocation 
with a capability of endurance altogether marvel- 
Jous. There are three of them paid by the town to 
amuse the inhabitants on every holiday. Two of 
these hold in the left hand a sort of fife, while with 
the right they beat a peculiarly shaped little 
drum, which hangs by a sling from the bent elbow 
of the left arm; the third carries a rather larger, 
though still small drum only, on which he employs 
both hands. This important and most active trio 
are very jauntily dressed in clean white trousers, 
very smart crimson silk sashes, worn nearly a foot 
broad around the body, and neat short velveteen 
jackets. 

Then, there is to be observed the architecture ef 
the houses—at least of the older among them—of a 
style highly characteristic and wholly different from 
anything on the other side of the frontier. Their 
far-projecting roofs resting on richly carved and 
ornamented beams of wood or on supports of stone, 
their balconied fronts projecting each story beyond 
that beneath it, and gay with many coloured 
awnings, their massive entrances often by a low, 
round arch, which looks solid enough to last for 
ever, all combine to produce an effect new, striking, 
and highly picturesque. Nor are the figures which 
animate the scene less calculated to addto its novelt 
and brightness. ‘The men, a fine athletic race, wit 
generally strongly marked and sharp-cut features, 


era, 


| they have 
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and a somewhat hard expression of countenance, 
wear blue or scarlet cloth caps, shaped very much 
like the Scotch bonnet, with a black tassel hanging 
from the centre ofthe crown. These, added to the 
scarlet sashes and clean white holiday shirts and in 
some instances trousers, also contribute much to 
the general efiect of brilliant colouring which these 
people seem so fond of. In the holiday dresses of 
the women the brightest hues, and _ especially 
the most brilliant and full tints of red and yellow, 
predominate. The general amount of taste dis- 
played was far inferior perhaps to that observable 
among the grisette class in France ; but the average 
of cleanliness and neatness was as much superior to 
that which any assembly of French peasantry would 
have presented. And many of those who were 
thronging the ‘‘ plaza” of Irun on this festal occa- 
sion were of that class. I and my companion 
agreed that we had rarely if ever seen so large a 
portion of female beauty as we observed among the 
women here andin the neighbourhood. Fine, clear, 
dark complexions and well proportioned elastic 
figures are common—magnificent eyes, good teeth, 
and the finest hair ever seen, almost universal. The 
latter, generally very beautiful in quality as well as 
perfectly extraordinary in quantity, is plaited into 
one, or more often into two, long tapering tresses, 
and is let to hang down the back, often as low as 
the knees. The heads of the elder women are 
covered with a handkerchief, cotton or. silk accord- 
ing to the means of the wearer, but always of the 
most brilliant colours, and almost always perfectly 
clean and very coquetishly put on. Among. the 
peasantry a blue dress, tucked up over a_ scarlet 
petticoat, often adds to the general mass of vivid 
eolouring. 

But it. was in the cool of the evening that all this 
gay and brightly-clad population were to be seen 
truly enjoying their holiday. About five o’clock 
the indefatigable drum and fife men began marching 
with a serious and business-like air up and down 
the ‘‘plaza’”—fortunately for us, immediately in 
front of our windows—and playing a brisk march. 
This they continued till they had collected a sufti- 
cient number of listeners to open the ball. They 
then ceased marching up and down, and began to 
play a variety of dances. At first the dancers were 
all children, little girls mostly of thirteen or four- 
teen years old, together with several nursemaids 
holding infants in their arms, whom they danced im 
time to the measure. ‘This we afterwards found to 
be an inseparable and peculiar feature in a Basque 
holiday dance. The dancing education of the 
population certainly begins betimes. It is a pretty 
and amusing sight to see the little brats held high 
up with wonderful strength and dexterity of wrist 
and arm—one hand under their feet and the other 

asping their clothes—and thns danced and twirled, 
like so many fantoccini puppets, high above the heads 
of the crowd. Gradually the assembly increases. 
Still, the great majority are females :—but waiting 
for the gentlemen is out of the question. The fife 
and drum keep going — and not a soul, old and 
young, can hold her limbs quiet. Those who do 
not professedly stand up to dance cannot remain 
still—but keep shuffling, wriggling, and nodding in 
time to the music. Hyen if the legs -are at rest, 
the arms and shoulders are sure to be performing a 
dance of their own. And this will continue for 
hours, without pause or rest of any kind. Assuredly 
these people are true and earnest votaries of 
Terpsichore: ‘Towards dusk the lords of the crea- 
tion begin to appear upon the scene. Before that 

prokeniy been playing fives—of which 
pame the Basques are very fond, and at which 
they are great proficients. Every little town 
has its tolerably good fives-court ; and the only de- 
cently good game of hand-fives that I have seen 
played since 1 took part in one of the fives-court at 
Winchester was at Irun. When the gentlemen 
have arrived on the scene of action, the dancing, 
as may be. imagined, is not less active and spirited 
than before ; though, in truth, no stimulus of this 
kind has seemed to have been wanting to the 
ceaseless activity of the previous three hours. 
The dances, however, in which the men join have 
more of regularity and more attempt at figure 
and steps. Very many girls, however, and those 
for the most part the nicest looking, continue to 
dance by themselves. ‘This seems to arise from 
the fact that all the men who dance are peasants. 
The men of the town belonging to the same class 
of society as the better sort of girls who dance 
on the “plaza” do not condescend to join in the 
amusement at all, Between nine and ten the ball 
was brought to a conclusion; and the musicians 


—glad, it may be supposed, if anybody else in. 
the town was, that the fete had at last come to 
an end—turned to move homewards. In a quarter 
of an hour afterwards the ‘‘ plaza,” so, lately ring- 
ing with noise of all sorts, was tranquilly lying 
beneath the clear southern moonlight in perfect 
stillness. , 

A second day at Irun may be well and pleasantly 
employed in rambling over the many-storied sites 
in the neighbourhood, rendered memorable by the 
military achievements of various ages on this bor- 
der land of two antipathetic nations. But of. all 
these scenes and deeds too much has already been 
written to justify me in occupying valuable space 
by any attempt to redescribe them. I will content 
myself with strongly advising the traveller to 
ascend, as I did, the noted hill of Sf. Marcial. 
For I certainly felt, as I surveyed thence the 
course of the Bidassoa from the bridge of Be- 
hobia to the sea, and the adjoining coasts to the 
west and the heights to the north-east, that I never 
before rightly understood the nature of the suc- 
cessful operations of our troops here or the amount 
of the difficulties to. be contended against. Of 
this also the climbing of that hill convinced me— 
that however justly superior abilities, energy, 
and strategic skill may be claimed for our leader 
and officers, yet that they would not have obtained 
the same results with other troops,—or in other 
words, that the sinews, muscles, and volitions 
generated by Anglo-Saxon blood can do that which 
other races have not sufficient physical and spiritual 
strength to accomplish. 


If, notwithstanding his Saxon qualifications, the 
traveller should’ feel averse to undertaking the 
ascent on foot in the face of a Spanish'sun, he may 
ride to the top with perfect ease. For myself I was 
received ai the summit in a manner that no little 
startled me. An old man, who lives in a little eot- 
tage attached to the chapel on the pinnacle of the 
rock, ran out as I surmounted the last erest of the 
hill, and, without uttering a word, stooped down 
and began feeling the calves of my legs, and the 
sinews behind my knees. It seemed, he had been 
watching my somewhat brisk ascent from his aerial 
look-out with no small admiration. For presently, 
having concluded his examination to his satisfaction, 
he said, looking wp, ‘t Mucha forza! mucha forza!” 
and then pointing to his own bare, copper-coloured, 
and sinewy, though emaciated shanks, he added, 
with a sigh,‘ Viejo! viejo!” I found afterwards 
that he could talk about as much French as Spanish, 
his own vernacular being Basque. 

Even if it should cost him another day, the tra- 
veller should not quit Irun without visiting Fuenter- 
rabid. It is not merely for the ‘' magic of a name,” 
or for the sake of hearing a “‘ Fontarabian eeho ”— 


| though many a stray one may be caught wandering 


among ruined walls and deserted houses,—but for 
the sake of seeing an unadulterated bit of Spain, 
which this decaying town most truly is, although 
the French village of Andaye stands looking at it 
from the opposite bank of the Bidassoa, not half a 
mile off. It is within an easy walk of Irun ; but it 
is better fun, if you have a companion with you, to 
go there ‘en cacolas,”—a mode of locomotion pecu- 
liar to this corner of Basque land, and used on both 
sides of the border. At Bayonne you may go to 
the little bathing-place, Biaritz, or any other such 
small excursion, ‘‘ en cacolet.” A game at cacolet, 
like one at cribbage, must be played by two— 
neither more nor less,—and is performed in this 
wise. Ona horse, mule, or donkey, is placed first a 
rude sort of pack-saddle ; a pair of seats lashed to- 
gether’ with ropes, which pass over the saddle, is 
then suspended on either side—much like a pair of 
panniers—in which the persons to be carried sit 
facing the horse’s head. But as the whole adjust- 
ment depends on the equilibrium being maintained, 
and not at all on any girth, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in the first place, that the partners in the ven- 
ture, if not naturally of the same weight, should be 
rendered so by some contrivance or other. In the 
next place, it is equally essential that both should 
reach their seats at the same moment, and that no 
descent therefrom should be attempted by either 
singly or without having duly concerted the move 
with his consort. The consequence of the slightest 
neglect of these laws of the cacolet may be easily 
foreseen. When they are duly observed, and a 
partner judiciously chosen, it 1s a lazy, sociable, 
agreeable sort of mode of locomotion enough. On 
the oceasion of my ride to Fuenterrabia, it was my 
wife who occupied the opposite side of the see-saw ; 
and paving:-stone after paving-stone had to be slung 
beneath her seat by our grave and impassable guide 
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before the needful equilibrium could be obtained. 
Once mounted, we progressed charmingly, though 


a little nervously when suspended over the side’ of 


the bridge or whisked round a corner; till our 
cautious old steed; slowly clambering~ over’ the 
broken pavement of the steep street which leads up 
under the threesuccessive gateways of Fuenterrabia’s 
once formidable but now ritined fortifications, and 
carried us decorously up the picturesque old’ street 


amid the grave salutations of the Fuenterrabians,— 


Athenenm. 


SS ESTES AR 
STEAM. 

Ir is ‘instructive to watch the course. of that 
mighty leveller—Steam, in the influence whicli itis 
silently but securely exerting over all thé old habits 
of life here and everywhere— ro: 

Tramp, tramp across the land, * * 
Tramp, tramp across the sea, ‘ 
goes the iron horse. In high places’and in low 
places his power is equally felt—by prince and by 
easant—by farmer and by citizen ; there suggest- 
ing a new value to time—here invading the régions 


of first ideas, rousing, quickening, exciting the- 


sluggish minds that might else have slumbered for 
ages in the true ‘ children of the soil.” “The radius 
of observation is enlarged for all’; there is more con- 
tact—conflict—of man with man. | The very poorest 
‘have acquired some ‘power of locomotion ; and in 
England, Belgium, and the United States—coun- 
tries in which railways.and steamboats: have ac- 
quired the largest development—there are proba- 
bly, not many. persons to be found whose: world is 
still, bounded by the . traditional ‘‘ league from 


home.” All this gives, at present, an air of hurry’ 


and impatience, to our. social movements; but the 
solid gain is too vast for us to quarrel with the acci- 
dental, and ,temporary drawback, The ungraceful 
hurry will in time subside—and we shall learn to 
wear our new resources with proper dignity. Part 
of our present impatience arises from our powers 
not being yet co-ordinated. After travelling. for 
three hours at) ‘‘ express” speed, we. feel unduly 
fretted at a petty delay... We are impelled: to 're- 
lieve ourselves of all needless: incumbrances by the 
way.—-It is curious to watch the falling behind of 
ceremonials and formalities in the rush of the iron 
horse... The French Government, it is said, are 

reparing for the abolition of passports.—Queen 

ictoria has dispensed with the services of her. 
Windsor guard.of cavalry... Her’ Majesty finds the 
company of a troop of horse, in passing from her 
residence to the railway station, quite superfluous— 
and she has ordered the barrack to be taken. down, 
and the regiment to be sent to Canterbury! |The 
cireumstance is not without its moral. As we be- 
come better aware how imuch our ‘+ seventy years” 
are capable of, we are, the less-inclined to waste 
any of it in trifling. “If I had my life to live 
again,” said William Penn, at forty, ‘‘ I could do 
all that [have done, and by an improvement of: the 
mode have seven years to spare.” The facilities 
of movement which we possess would have given 
him at least two or three years more. We increase 
the real area of life by remoying its improductive 
spaces. —Athenecun, 

EO EST 


Many Happy Rerurns.—-The last. ‘ Population 
Returns” for Ireland treat us to ‘A Table of 
Marriages, showing the Number of Married.Males 
whose Wives were not Returned; and of Married 
Memales whose Husbands were not Returned.” The 
number is sufficiently large to mark the free-and-easi- 
ness and convivial qualities of the nation. But we 
should like to know how many husbands inthe one 
case and wives in the, other, had latechkeys;:how 
taany were sitting up for their truant partners, and 
whether such sitting-up was dictated by spite or good 
nature. Also, how many were, returned intoxi- 
cated, and how many sober; and in the former 
case, how many had. got into that condition from 
taking ‘ absolutely nothing ;” the number of “ dis- 


gusting wretches,” and other domestic. epithets, 


used upon every: occasion ; and the nature of the 
altercations which ensued,—the latter to be divided 
into three heads, viz.: ‘Jolly Rows,” ‘ Few 
Words,” and “Slight Tiffs.” But what can we 
expect from a Whig Government !—Pasguin. 

HE Times states that no day has yet been 
appointed for delivering the judgment, of theprivy 
council in the case of ‘' bir, Gorham % the Bishop 
of Exeter.” 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY OF HUMAN 
_ REMAINS AT BRISTOL. 


‘A goon deal of interest has been created at Bristol 
by the discovery; in excavating for: the new goods 
shed of the Bristol and Exeter: Railway, of ‘several . 
human skeletons. It) would seem that ‘the work- 
men while’ employed in digging near the Pile hill. 
cutting ‘at’ Totterdown, came upon some human 
skulls and the skeleton of a horse, and that subse- 
quently they discovered two: or three human skele- 
tons, evidently of the male sex.’ The bones were’ 


| not deposited lengthwise’ in the ground, as if they 


had been buried in the usual form, but: presented 
the appearance of the bodies having been huddled 
together in a hole.» They had evidently been’ in- 
terred for avery lengthened period: The editor‘ of 
the Bristol Mercury remarks, in connexion ‘with the 
subject, that “it may not unreasonably be inferred” 
that they are those individuals who were engaged 
either in the defence ‘or assault of Bristol: at that 
memorable period of our annals, Prince Rupert’s 
siege of the city in July, 1643. It is matter of 
history that on that occasion the attack was directed 
both on the Somersetsliire and Gloucestershire side ; 
that on the former was made under the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice, who commanded a 
body of Cornish royalists, who had before made 
themselves conspicuous in support of the King’s 
cause ‘in the West, and had defeated Sir William 
Waller at Devizes. The assailants on the Glouces- 
tershire side were Commanded by the impetuous 
Rupert himself, and the combined royalist forces are 
said to have numbered 14,000 men. ‘The strength 
of the besieged consisted of 2,000 foot and 300 
horse, together with numerous. volunteers. It: is 
well known that Prince. Rupert’s attack ended in 
the surrender of Bristol-to him by the parliamentary 
governor, a result, however, to be attributed to the | 
cowardice and mismanagement of the latter, rather 
than to any admirable strategy on the part ofthe 
Prince. On the Somersétshire side the: besiegers: | 
had proved unsuccessful in their operations, beimg 
repulsed with loss; and: it.seems not improbable 
that the bones which were submitted to the coroner’s. | 
investigation on Thursday once belonged to gallant 
soldiers, who had trolled many a bold cavalier song, 
and stood. the brunt of many a battle-field.. Or itis 
just possible that they may have formed the corpo- 
real framework of stout roundheads, who bravely 
fought and fell in defence of theix native walls 
against the leaguering foe. | Be.they, however, the 
remains of royalists or malignants, peace to their 
ashes! It is: just certain that in their - wildest 
breathing moments they never conjectured that in 
the nineteenth century they should form subjects 
for the exercise of ‘ crowner’s quest law.”—Daily: 
News. 


Tasso In Prison.—! Ferrara is nowadark, heavy, 
half-deserted looking city, with broad’ streets, and 
ereat black palaces that resemble fortresses. They 
havelowering{porteullised gateways, under high dingy 
towers, clamped and nailed gates; barred and grated 
windows. The Po, when not dry, rolls ‘sluggishly 
by the walls ina brown muddy flood. The streets 
all have much resemblance to one another, a dull, 
still, sombre look. The hospital of Santa Anna 
stands in the middle of the town. There is nothing 
remarkable about it except ‘its reputation. It isa 
sad: dingy-looking building. Its windows, grated 
and barred, like the rest, look out into one of those 
silent and desolate streets. The gratings and bars 
are at present wornand broken. In A.D. 1586, the 
streets were more’ thronged and noisy, and the 
gratings and bars were entire. At one of these | 
windows, a face, handsome,’ but extremely ‘sad, | 
rather past middle life, but haggard beyond its age + 
the hair, though partially white, falling down: in 
delicate curls from the high and somewhat wrinkled | 
forehead; the cheeks, pale and ghastly, as of one 
just recovering from severe illness; thin lips anx-~ 
iously parted from one another, and showing the’ 
white teeth set;\eyes preternaturally bright, and 
fixed with an intense eager gaze down the street; - 
might be seen day after day through the bars, re- 
appearing, like a pale phantom every morning’; 
planted there during the long June day, and lost in 
the twilight at last without withdrawing from its 
post. Nota passer-by but paused, and turned to 
take a hurried glance at the window, and then” 
Swept rapidly on, as if afraid of observation. Tasso 
was looking from his prison window in heart-rending’ 
anxiety for the announcement of his release,” Life 
of Lasso. 


ANTIQUITIES AND CELEBRITIES. OF 


BOND STREET. 


‘Bonp-sTREET (OLD). Built 1686,:and.-so called’ 
after Sir Thomas Bondof Peckham, in the county 
of Surrey, Bart., Comptroller to’ the Hotisehold to 
the Queen: Mother (Henrietta Maria)... Hewas long 
the. confidential favourite of King James II. and,” 
upon the abdication of: that. monarch, ‘left ‘the: 
country in; exile with his sovereign... The street: ’ 
occupies part of the site.of Clarendon-house.. The : 
eastiside was the:last-built.:: 908 «7 j 
‘Clarendon-house;*built by «Mi. Pratt ;: since 
quite demolished by Sir: Thomas Bond, ‘&¢., who ¢ 
purchased it to builde:a streete of tenements to his 
undoing.”’——Hvelyn Memoirs, it 168... Lea 
‘* Bond-street, a fine new street, mostly inhabited 
by nobility and gentry.’”—Hatton, 8yo, 1708, p. 10. - 
Eininent Inhabitants. —The. infamous Countess. of: 
Macclesfield, the mother of Richard ‘Savage.~ She. 
died here 11th Oct. 1753, surviving Savage and the: 
publication of Johnson’s Life of him.—Lawrences 
Sterne, author of \‘ Tristram, Shandy,” died 18th 
March, 1768, ‘‘at. the silk bag. shop’? (No. 41, now: 
a cheesmonger’s), on. the) west side.—James © Bos- 
well, the. biographer of Johnson, gave (16th Oct. 
1769),.a dinner! to Johnson, Reynolds; Goldsmith,: 
and; Garrick, at his lodgings in this. street, Golds 
smith appearing in the ‘‘ bloom-coloured coat,” made. 
for, him ‘by John \Filby, at the Harrow in Water- 
lane.-—Sir. Thomas Lawrence, at No, .24, when 
forced by: the ;king onthe, unwilling academicians, » 
and at »No. 29,' when’ elected. Obdserve.—Long’s 
Hotel (No. 16), TeeE : j 3 fl “abt § j 
«I. saw Byron, for the Jast. time in.1815.... He... 
dined . or, lunched with me at» Long’s in. Bond; » 
street. Inever saw him so full of gaiety and good. 
humour, to. which the presence of Mi. Mathews, . 
the comedian, added not a little. Poor Terry was 
also present.”=Sir~ Walter Scott (Moore’s Life of 
Byron, p. 280). 
_ Stevens’s Hotel (No. 18). ° A LEE 
“During the first months of our acquaintance, 
we (Byron and Moore) frequently dined. together 
alone; and as we had.no club in common to: resort - 
tothe Alfred being the only one to which, he at 
that period belonged, and I bemg then a member of. 
none but Watier’s—our: dinners used tobe at the. 
St. Alban’s, or at his old haunt, Stevens’s.”—Joore,.’ 
(Lafe of Byron; p. 150); 39 a F 
Clarendon Hotel’ (No. 169}. 
hotel in London. ; 
Bony Srreer (New). _ Built cire. 1721) in which 
year it is rated for the first time in the books of St, 
Martin’s-inthe-Fields,  Lminent Inhabitants.— Lord - 
Nelson, at No. 141, in 1797, after the battle of Cape _ 
St. Vincent, and the expedition against Teneriffe, ~ 


Perhaps the’ best 


baa} 


hope of enjoying 
He was at that t 
family was soon disturbed by a mob knocking loudly 
and. violently at the door. The news of Duncan’s 
victory had been made public, and the house was 
not illuminated... But when the mob was told that. 
Admiral Nelson lay there in bed, badly wounded, © 
the foremost of them made answer, ‘ You shall 
hear no more from us to-night.’ ”—Southey’s Nelson, 
Nye 105 : 
* Sir Thomas Picton, at No. 146, in 1800. He fell 
in the Battle of Waterloo.—Lord Camelford, the 
celebrated bruiser and duellist, (Shot in a duel with 
Best, 7 March, 1804, d. 10th) at No. 148, im 1803 
and i804. py ios 

‘ Over the fire-place in the drawing-room of Lord 
Camelford’s lodgings in. Bond-street were ornaments 
strongly expressive of the pugnacity of the peer. 
A long thick bludgeon lay horizontally supported 
by two brass hooks, Above this was placed paral- 
lel one of lesser dimensions, until a pyramid of 
weapons gradually arose, tapering to a horse-whip,” 
—Note by the Messrs. Smith in The Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” 

‘At the time of the duel, Lord Camelford and Best 
had a bet of two hundred pounds depending as to | 
which was the better shot! The cause of the duel 
was a worthless but pretty woman of the namo of 
Symons.— Cunningham's LHand-Book for London. 


Tx was a strange, Self-¢ontradictory time, difficult | 
to be understood or imagined in our day, when the | 


violent agencies then in, operation have. long spent 
their force; and all things have subsided into, com- 
parative consistency and decorum. Religion wasa 
mighty power—was indeed universally confessed, 
and, in, general wndoubtingly, believed, to be the 
thing, that, was: entitled to. earry it over all other 
things.» Men, almost -without. exception, looked 


upon the truths of religion much in the Jightrin » 


which we now look upon the Jaws of nature, as 
evident necessities, escape from | which..was..wholly 
out of the question. \ A: person’ would have “been 
held a fool, or a lunatic, who had appeared to think 
otherwise, _This explains not merely the universal 


profession of religion, by persons of whatever charac- | 


ter.or, manner of life, but the generally manifest sin- 
cerity of the profession. The blight of unbelief had 
searcely yet touched. men’s minds.; The common 
faith, Protestant or Catholic, was as much: the -sus- 
tenance of all alike as the common air. It was in 
this respect almost as in the palmy days of ancient 
Paganism, as in Greece in the time of Homer, or, 
indeed, for ages afterwards, when he who did not 


discern and acknowledge a present deity in any one | 
of certain common natural occurrences, would have’ 


been deemed not to See or hear aright, not to have 
the proper.use of his senses. If this had been all, 
one might, envy atime when the earth, thus, gor- 
geously illumined by imagination, and hung with 
splendours not its own, might be thought to-lie so 
near to’ the gate, so close under chrystal battlements, 
of Heaven, and when men, unsubdued by sense, 
walked so much in the light of the spiritual and 
invisible, and were exalted. and upheld by. so much 
that has now for ever passed away. But the:actual 
effect was considerably different from what a lively 
fancy might picture it. It would almost seem as if 
religion had lost, instead of gained, in practical 
power and. efficacy, by being thus. universally 
received and submitted to as a matter of course. 
In accepting its doctrines with the same dead 


acquiescence, as we miay eall it, with which’ the | 


mind surrenders itself to the propositions of the 
mathematics, or to any simple physical truth, 
the Jess scrupulous. spirits of, the first age 
of the reformation seem many of them hardly 
to haye connected’ more of sentiment or affec- 
tion. with their peligious belief, than in their 
belief with the law..of nature, according. to which 4 
stone dropped from the hands falls to the ground. 
They even appear to have considered themselves 
entitled to treat the religious truth and the physical 
truth on many occasions in the same way; and, as 
they could arrest the action of the law of eravita- 
tion at any time by the application of some opposing 
foree, in like manner by some analogous contrivance 


to suspend and: neutralise any principle or precept | 


of religion whenever they chose. The principle, 
indeed, was not to be overturned, or for a moment 
gainsayed or questioned ; but still it was to be 
kept under management and controul, just as if it 
were a principle of mechanics or. chemistry.. The 
fierce and all-obsorbing contest between the two 
rival forms of Christianity had hushed all: disputa- 
tion, had stopped all doubt, all reflection, all in- 
vestigation about Christianity itself; had~ made 
that on all hands he simply taken for granted ; and 
this.was,the result, * * *, * *.. Above all, 
there was the mixed and imperfect character of, the 
yet recent civilisation, only showing its. green 
summits here and there from amid the waste It 
was a wild confusion of civilisation and barbarism. 
A century of convulsion .and violent change, first 
a sanguinary and desolating civil war, then a more 
bitter religious strife, although it may have given 
an impulse to the social progress of the country at 
some points, could not but have retarded or paralysed 
it at others. 
sprung out of such a time grow. up without retain- 
ing much of its half-savage spirit. Eyen the ex- 
ternal and material civilisation of this age was the 
most startling display of incongruities and incom- 
pletenesses—the most curious patchwork of cloth 
of gold frieze. And that was but a type or emblem 
of its mental and moral civilisation, whieh in like 
manner everywhere. betrays its yoleanic origin by 
such intermixtures and combinations as seem to 
usin the present day all but incredible, unintel- 
ligible, and impossible-—Crark’s Romance. of the 
Peerage. , 


FF me Phy, 


overstocked ; there are more adventurers in éach 


constable of Corse Castle, in the year 1221. Philip, 


| who immediately sent for him to his. palace, where 


Nor could a generation which had | 


marl sey oe 


doves Winey SHRCREEGE, ag 


to the Flemish begui 


es... You will feel an interest 
in this, subject. 


man is a man of uncommon talents and knowledge, 


ments, and bound by no religious obligations.. The | 
object is to provide for the numerous, class .of | 


women whd want employment, the means of re- 
spectable independence, by restoring to them those 

ranches of business, which the men have mis- 
chievously usurped, or monopolised, when they 
ought: only. to have shared. .Oh!. what.a, country 
might this England become, did its government but 
wisely direct the strength, and wealth, and activity 
of the people! Hyery profession, every trade is 


than possibly can find employment: hence poverty 
and crime. Do: not misunderstand me as’ asserting 
this to be the sole cause, but it is the most frequent 
one. ‘A'systein of colonisation, that should offer an 
outlet for the superfluous activity of the country, 


would convert this.into a cause of general good ; | 
and the blessings of civilisation might be extended — 


over the deserts that, to the disgrace:of man, occupy 
so great a part of the world !—Life of Southey. 

_ Origin or THE Housr oF, Russert. — The 
Russel family (say Britton and Brayley) may date 
the era of their greatness to a violent storm, Which 
happened about the year 1500, on the coast of 
Dorset ; a county which appears to have been the 
birth-place of their ancestors, one of whom was 


Archduke of Austria, son of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, being on a.voyage to Spain, was obliged, by 
the fury of a sudden tempest, to take refuge in 
the harbour of Weymouth. He was received on 
shore, and accommodated by Sir Thomas Trenchard, 
who invited his relation, Mr. John Russell, to wait 
upon the Archduke. Philip, was so. pleased, with 
the polite manners and cultivated. talents of Mr, 
Russell, who! was eonversant with both the French 
and German languages, that on arriving at ‘court, 
he recommended hitn to the notice of Henry VIL, 


he remained. in great fayour till the King’s death. 
In the éstimation of Henry ViIL. he ‘rose: still 
higher ; by that monarch he was made Lord Warder 
of the Starnaries, Lord Admiral of England ‘and 
Ireland, Knight of the Garter, and Lord Privy 
Seal, and on the 9th of March, 1538, created Baron 
Russell, of Cheneys, inthe county. of Bucks, which 
estate he afterwards acquired by marriage. At the 


coronation of Edward VI.; he officiated as Lord |. 


High Steward; and two years after, in the year 
1549, was created Earl of Bedford. He died in 
1554, and was buried at Cheneys, where many of 
his descendants have also been interred. 

During 1849, two hundred and three emigrant 
vessels, conveying twenty-eight thousand. six hun- 
dred and twenty-nine passengers, sailed. from. Bre- 
men. Of this number two vessels and two hundred 


and eighty-six persons wére bound to Port Adelaide, . 
| seven vessels with two hundred and seventeen per- 


sons to San Francisco: and the destination of all the 
rest was the United States. geo 

A Catirornian VENTURE.— A’ Liverpool mer- 
chant, who purchased five thousand pounds worth 
of American flour, at twenty-two. shillings per 
barrel, sent the whole out to California, from this 
port, where if proved an excellent venture, ‘The 
barrels sold at eighty-six. shillings each, and he 
cleared ten thousand pounds by the transaction.— 
Liverpool Chronicle. 


THE autograph of Milton was sold, the other day, | 


in London, for forty pounds ten shillings; and the 


first edition. of the plays of Shakspere was knocked . 


down for thirty-five pounds ten shillings, 


Tue dwarf British furze (ulex nana). flowers so 


universally through the winter, that love is said’ 
to he out of date when furzeis out of bloom, 


'. SourHEY on CononisaTion.—¥ou have heard me |, © 
mention Rickman, as one whose society was my great | 
| motive for taking the cottage at Burton. He is 
coming, to, Bristol to, assist. me in an undertaking | 
which he proposed and pressed: upon; me—an essay | 
upon the:state of women in society,'and.its:possible } 
ainclioration by means; at first; of institutions similar | 


‘Lshall be little more than mason | 
in this business, under the master architect., Rick- | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Our Correspondents are’ respectfully. informed. that we 
_ €anuut under any. ¢ircumstances, undertake to return 
Mannseripis, ‘They are, therefore; requested.to keep 
“copies.of any:works sent to us for perusal, and, we may, 
j here repeat, that we ‘have no space for lengthy commu- 
/ nications. k : Paley Totes i 
A Hosprrau Parienr or Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’s wishes: for 
some information regarding the building in which he is 
lying. We should have thought you would have found 
the information you required from some*work in the 
library .of' the hospital; if the authorities allow conva- 
\ lescent patients :the use of such ; but in case that should 
not beso, we answer your inquiry as follows :—King 


bi Henry the Eighth having dissolved the priory and old 


hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, which hos- 
pital, was. originally founded in the reign of Henry the 
First, about the ‘year 1102, by one Rayhere, the king’s 
minstrel, who was himself the first prior, hea short 
. time before his: death, founded it anew and: endowed» it 
with the annual. revenue of five. hundred marks, on con- 
dition that the City should pay -an equal sum. The 
proposal being accepted’ by the City, the new- founda- 
tion was incorporated by the name ‘of “The Hospital of 
the: Mayor; Commonalty. and Citizens of London,’ go- 
_ vernors for the poor, called Little St. Bartholomew’s, near 
West Smithfield: és siineit 9 
Sv, Hznpy’s.—We have repeatedly stated that we cannot 
undertake to return rejected manuscripts, and therefore 
must decline. coming to any “understanding” with 
“St. Helen’s” upon that subject. i aie 
ELEctRiciTy.—We cannot insert the almost Essay which 
Electricity has sent us about Telegraphic Communica- 
tions... We subjoin the following extract. from. the 
American correspondence of the “ Daily News,’ for the 
benefit of our correspondent. ‘New York, Jan. 8.—The 
projectors of an electric telegraphic communication be- 
tween this city. and: the: Isle of Wight will bring their 
plan before congress at its present session. They pro- 
“pose to lay down a substantial insulated wire of thirty- 
six fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta percha, and 
to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for ten 
years. They offer to:complete itin twenty months from 
the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed three mil- 
lion dollars.” |. 3 : 


| CuarLes Gremsuann—Write to the Editor of Luoyp’s 


WEEKLY NewsPArPeER, who will, we have no doubt, be 
able to give you the information... 

A Constant Reaver—We ‘should think there will be 
but avery small chance of being able to work your pas- 
sage to Adelaide. Several, vessels; willsail,early in the 
spring... You, will find them duly. advertised in the 

; morning papers. 

JANUARY.—We should adyise January. to.see the young 
lady himself... If she vatify,the return of the gifts, 
January must consider his suit rejected, but such may 
not be the case. Mothers and daughters do not always 


_think alike. 


An Anxious Inquirer wishes to know on what finger 
ladies wen engagement rings. We. should think a 
good-sized. ring onthe little finger, as it would then 
easily be shaken off if required. fies ; 

A Lover or tHe DRAmMA.—Our , respondent wishes 
very much to revive the question of a statue being 
vaised to the memory of Shakspeare, and nothing would 
give us greater pleasure than fo see such a. thing 
accomplished ; but we fear that no statues are ever raised 
in this country except for the interest of some. peculiar 
aristocratic class now existing. The interest of Genius 

« beyer was among the recognised. vested rights in 
England, and we doubt very much ifitever will be, A 
hundyedth part of the money raised to present a testi- 

-monial to. George Hudson! would have erected a statue 
to Shakspeare; but then Shakspeare was not a Railway 
Director, and did not.“ cook anybody’s accounts.” ; 

Awnnetre A, is twenty-eight years of age. She has had 
“no end of beaux ;” but somehow or another the yarious 
affairs of the heart in which she has been engaged, 
neyer came to. anything. She don’t know why, as she 
gave the beaux every fair encouragement; and now, with 
the exception of a rather doubtful young man who has 
lodged in her mother’s house for the last three months, 
and paid no rent, because he says “his ship has not 
come home,’ she has no beaux at all, Annette is 
getting terrified that in two years people will call her 
an old maid.—Very well, Annette, let them call you an 
old maid. It is a very respectable character. Are you 
sure.that, as regards the beaux, you did not give them 
just a little too much encouragement? Nothing is’so 
prejudicial to a young girl’s chances of marrying com- 
fortably as for her to be too condescending. We cer- 
tainly would not advise you to take the doubtful lodger, 
whose ship. most likely is like Macbeth’s air-drawn 
dagger—Fancy’s ship, 

A TEETOTALER writes as follows:—“ Dear sir, —I am 
thunderstruck and amazed at reading the works of some 
modern as well as some ancient novelists, to find out 
the imbibing powers which the heroes and_heroines 
have, In some works we hear of barons and knights 
at what they call the festive board, quafiing down 

. goblets of wine without winking; and in modern works, 
such as Mr, Dickens's, there is a yery liboral allowance 
of punch, and so on, generally as a wind-up to the delight 
of the parties. Now, Mr, Editor, what frightful head- 
aches these people must have in the morning! Did 
the German barons really swill away at such a rate, 
making their great, ugly carcasses into waste butts ?”— 
Certainly not; the wine was nothing bnt small beer 
that the goblet |usiness used to be done with, With 
respect to Mr. Dickens’s penchant for the punch ladle 
in his works, we must leave our correspondent to form 
his own opinion, and have his own laugh, 


a 
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LLOYD'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 


A Youna Artist.—With regard to your first question, 
we will make inquiry. of a friend connected with the arts‘ 
and have no doubt that we shall be able to procure the 
information for you that you desire. Concerning your 
second query; bronze appears to have been among the 
most ancient of the manufactures of mixed metals. 
The earliest coins, statuettes, warlike weapons, and agri- 
cultural tools, were of bronze. It has been stated that 
the ancients were ignorant of brass, but this is now 
known not to be the case, for we have examples of com- 
binations of copper and zinc, although it is quite cer- 
tain that neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew of 
the latter metal inits pure state: the oxide of zinc, 
tutia, or calamine earth, was known to them, and em- 
ployed for making yellow metal; and much brass is 
still made by stratifying sheets of copper and calamine, 

and exposing them thus arranged to! the heat of a ftir- 
nace. an? ja 

Henrietta D.—We should think Henrietta D., upon 
consideration, must see how impossible it is for us in’ 
London to advise her regarding her prospects in Liver- 
pool or elswhere,-she being in Ireland. We should 

think, however, from the style and the handwriting of 

Henrietta’s note, that she was qualified for something 
above servitude. It is true, that there is, in England, 
an amount of prejudice against Henrietta’s nationality, 
that with people of ordinary capacities, is difficult. to 
overcome. An advertisement in some paper, of what- 
ever place Henrietta would prefer residing in, stating 
her views, might meet with a favourable answer. We 
should think her qualified for companion and amanuensis 
toa lady. We wish it were in our power further to aid 
Henrietta in her very praiseworthy views. i 

“Saran Ciemson.—Any debt subsisting over six years, is 
barred by the statute of limitations, and nothing can 
take it out of the statute we believe, but a renewal in 
writing of the debt, or the payment of an instalment. 

A. O. Y.—Yes; or summon the party to a County Court, 
if the debt be under twenty pounds, which we presume 
is the case, ‘There is no other way that we know of by 

» which you can bring your refractory debtor to terms. 

CHARLES Crusty requests our insertion of the following 

Lo dines ==; f : 

‘Dear Sir, pray tell me if you can, 
For really I’m ‘a wretched man, * 
REG OF QUE And tired of life, 

Some likely spot on earth to find 

A gentle girl, true, good and kind, , 

4 Fit for a wife. 
I want no Polka-jamping sprite; 
They seldom “do the thing wot’s right,” - 
Excuse the term $ 
And then inflare-up dress their bounce is,- 
They’d cost me more for silks and flounces 
meee | Than I could earn; 

But one who'd make a poor man’s home ; 

So happy he’d ne'er wish to roam 

igx 2! f To other fair. 

A Lover or KnowLeper.—An imaginary circle round 
the world is, by geographers, divided into three hundred 
and sixty parts and degrees, each one of which com- 

"prises a space of sixty-nine miles and a half. . 

“Tin.—No; tin is very seldom used alone; what we ordi- 
narily call tin, and of which so many cooking and other 
domestic utensils are made, consists of thin sheets of 
iron, with a plating of tin only. 

A Lover or Spices.—Cinnamon is the dried bark of the 
tree so called. It grows chiefly in Ceylon, although 
some of a finer quality is reported to have been found 
in China. Allspice is not a mixture of spices, or it 
should not be, if pure. It is the fruit of the pimento 
tree, a native of the West Indies. It obtained its name 
ot Allspice from a supposed combination in its odour 
and flavour of many other aromatic preparations. 

Tur SumMeR SuN wit Comps AGAin.— Declined with 
thanks—not the Sunn, but the Poetry. 

Beiinpa.—We are much obliged to Belinda for her kind 
communication. The “ Hints to Young Husbands” shall 
appear as soon as we have space. We regret that 
we cannot afford room for the other pieces, as we have a 
large quantity of matter already waiting for insertion. 

_R. Bowpen,—-Declined with thanks. 


Neryous.—It is the opinion of medical men, that the 


soluble cocoa—which, by the way, is well-prepared by 
several makers, and we think, by some better than the 
firm you mention—is the most digestible. "We use the 
soluble, and find it a light, nutritious substance. It is 
believed, or set forth to be, divested of the vegetable oil 
contained in other preparations. 

“A Lapy would feel obliged by a good recipe for making 
wine from Sultana raisins, 

_ 9. N. P. (Brixton)—J. N. P. is mistaken; the property 
of all description belongs to the husband, however worth- 
less he may turn out to be, 

' A. M. N.—Our correspondent will find the titles of many 
comic works in the catalogue of any circulating library- 
We recommend for genuine humour, combined with ex. 
cellent style and graphic delineation of character, Mr. 
T hackerey’s works. 

GeorGiaAna.—We have done ourselves the pleasure of 
handing Georgiana’s letter to the Authoress of “ Love 
and Matrimony,” 

Saran ANN B-**+R.—We regret that we are not just 
now in a position to give our fair correspondent the in- 
formation she requires. Negotiations are pending upon 
the subject, and we hope to have something very satis- 
factory to state regarding it shortly, 

History.—Certainly ; King Henry the Eigth confiscated 
the religious houses solely for the most corrupt and 
seliish motives. Who ever suspected that bloated 

yrant of any other feeling? He certainly pretended 
9 many acquirements that he had not. Weread in an 
old chronicle, speaking of the incidents in his reign— 


ee 


“ About this time, King Henry the Eighth entered into 
a controversy with Martin Luther the reformer. He 
wrote against his tenets, and sent a copy of his writings 
to Pope Leo, who, in honour of his zeal, conferred on 
him the title of Defender of the Faith, a title which has 
been ever ‘since retained ‘by the kings of England.” 
We daresay King Henry the Eighth paid some poor 
‘devil of an author to write his essay for him, as folks 
who place their names upon title-pages of books, very 
often do now-a-days. 

A Youne GrocraPHEer.—The Chinese Europe includes 
China Proper, China Tartary, Thibet, and the Penin- 
sular of Corea. The famous wall of which so many 
marvels are related by travellers, is said to be twenty- 

- five feet in height, one thousand five, hundred miles 
long, and broad enough to.enable six horsemen to ride 
upon it abreast of each other. It was built as a protec- 

_ tion against the iicursions of the Tartars, and is carried 

“over mountains and vallies, adopting itself to the irre- 

* gularities of the country. : ee d 

| Ax OpE to a Deap EvepHantr.—Declined with thanks. 
The subject is really much too gigantic for the Ode of 
our. correspondent. 

A Suxscrizer.—We regret that we cannot consistently 

_ with our duty to the public reprint the Poem mentioned 
by A-Subscriber. We admit its merits, but it would be 
too bad upon our parts to inflict it at length upon our 
readers, most of whom, no doubt, are very familiar 
with it. 

C. Z. G.—Our correspondent is correct in his supposition. 

3‘ Mazeppa,” of the numerous periodicals mentioned, . 
andour contributor, William F.:‘Peacock, are the same. 

A WELL WIsHER IN THE SuBURBS.—We should: think 
you would get the information you require in Hone’s 
Year Book, or Every-day Book. Perhaps some in both. 
There was alittle volume named “The Cigar,” pub- 
lished some years since, that contained some interest- 
ing matter regarding old English customs at Christmas- 
time. We don’t know where now the volume is ‘to be 
procured, as Editor and Publisher have alike gone to 
the “bourne from whenee no traveller returns.” 

A Youne Frexcu Giru.—A Young French Girl states 

that she resides in an English family, in the capacity 

of companion to two young ladies, and to teach them 

her language. She has received some attention from a 

peep gentleman when out alone, and some notes from 

him. He professes ardent attachment, and wishes her 
to marry him according to the orthodox fashion in 

England, which, he tells her, consists.in signing « 


£ 


rate for twelve months, but to meet whenever they |. 
please without scandal. She would be glad ‘to know 
from the Editor if all this be correct ?—We have read | 


the statement contained in it could-be real; but from its } 
style and manner, we are induced to believe that’ it is’ 
so. You are grossly deceived, and the man who could 


Never speak to him again, and if-you are subject to 

' any annoyance from him, claim the protection of the 

. family you reside with, and write to,us again. 

A Fanity Srory.—Declined with thanks. Long dreary 
episodes in the style of the Minerva press will not 
suit the spirit of the presentage. —— TREE 

Frost.—We really cannot, without devoting more time to 
‘the search than we can spare, procure for you a list of 
all the seriously great, frosts in England for the last 
five hundred years. They used to be much more nu- 
merous than they are now. No doubt some changes have 
taken place in the climate of the country. Some phy- 
sical geographers assert that the seasons are gradually 
changing, so that we shall at last be forced to alter our 
chronology as regards Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. It may beso. Itis recorded that there wasa 
frost in the year 1515, that carriages of all sorts passed 
on the ice across the river between Lambeth and West- 
minster. ; 

A Youne Lapy st Scuoor writes to say that she has 
taken in our MisceLLAny from the first, and that finding 
we condescend to advise the young and the inexpe- 
rienced kindly, she writes to ask our advice about a 
matter, to her, of great moment. The music-master 
makes positive love to her, and proposes an elopement, 
The young'lady is entitled, on coming of age—and she 
is now only seventeen—to about two thousand pounds, 
but the music-master don't know of that little circum- 
stance. She don’t dislike him. He quite weeps if she 
only looks a little coldly upon him. What ought she 
to do? —A Young Lady at School, be careful. The 
music-master does know of the little circumstance of the 
two thousand pounds. Ask him to write you a letter 
declaratory of his feelings towards you, and then for- 
ward it by the next post to your papa or your mamma. 

A Reaper AND Woutp-Be Conrrisuror.—Your MS. 
would take us a week to read.—Is it not astonishing 
that after the repeated notices we have given, that we 
cannot look at lengthy articles, our kind friends will 
send us volumes of MS.? } 

A Lavy.—Your letter will be forwarded to the proper 


quarter. We regret we cannot hold out much hope. 


In ner TeEns.—A young lady still in her teens asks our 
advice under the following circumstances :—She is an 
orphan, and a gentleman of about fifty years of age, an 
old friend of her father, offers her marriage and a home, 
telling her candidly, that he feels the disparity of their 
ages, but that he will at once settle upon her all that he 
is worth, so that at his death, in the ordinary course 
of nature, she’ will be almost wealthy. But the 
young lady has had for more than a year, an officer in a 
light cavalry regiment for a beau, whose constant outcry 
is, he adores her, but is too poor to marry. If she does 
not marry the elder of her two lovers, if she can call 
him sych, she has no resqur¢e hut to go into some family 


stamped paper, which enables the parties to live sepa-. 
your letter twice before we could convince ourselves that |- 


impose upon you by such’ falsehoods, is a villain. ie 


as anursery governess. What would the Editor advise? 
If the gentleman of fifty, is a gentleman in reality, as 
appears to be the case, marry him.’ The military hero 
who adores you and is too poor to marry, you may 
depend adores himself much more than he will ever 
adore anybody else.. A nursery governess means a 
nursery slave, in this country. 

MarGuenritTE.— We shall be bappy to give the verses of 
Marguerite our best attention. We have received none, 

W. B.—Declined with thanks. 

A Constant READER would feel obliged by a recipe for 
making wafers. . ‘ 

A Few VERSES TO THE QurEN.—We really cannot in- 
sert A Few Verses to the Queen. "What do our readers 
think of twenty-eight verses of eight Ines each, com- 
mencing— 

Oh, Victoria, Victoria, and all thy race, 

May sunshine’s joy be ever on thy face ; 

And may this nation never wince 

To look upon thy consort the amiable Prince, 

Who it is to be hoped never fails 

While laying foundation-stones to do the father’s part 
by the Prince of Wales. 


A Literary Grenr.—Our arrangements are quite com- 


» plete. : : 


Tra—A lady has obliged us by quite an article on the 
very interesting . subject of Tea and Tea-making.— 
She thinks that the tea of the present day is very in- 
ferior to the tea ot old times; but we are not prepared to 
dispute or to verify the statement. From a recent work 
we print the following, for our corréspondent’s amuse- 
ment, whom we beg to thank for her polite communica- 
tion and kind wishes. “Every morning at daybreak, 

_tea made.in the Mogui fashion was sent us., The tea is” 
boiled with milk, sugar, cinnamon, and cloves, to which 
is added a little soda, which turns the whole mixture of 
~ ared colour; itis very pleasant to the taste, rather rich, 
but having the slighte-t approach to tea in flavour. I 
- believe, indeed, the t=: might be left out without one’s 
perceiving it, as the strong taste of the cinnamon drowns 
everything else. This is the Mogul mode, not comman 
in Cashmere ; the Cashmerians themselves are very 
fond of tea, but they boil it in milk with the addition 
of salt and butter; it is more like tea soup than the 
infusion of the article to which we are accustomed. The 
- tea comes overland fron: China across the mountains of 


examples ‘of extremely limited general views, and re- 
stricted understandings—men full of all sorts of antique 
' prejudices, and in fact, not even above the average me= 


_dioerity in mind, and yet they achieved such vast re- 


~ nown.— We can only se’ that with regard to the general 
capacities of the two persons mentioned, we quite agree 
with our correspondent; but we are of opinion that it 
coes not require men of great mental power or genius 

_. to win battles either by sea or by land. 

Aw Otp Story Versirtep.—Declined with thanks. The 
story is too old, and the versification is defective. 

ANTIGONE.—We must decline the controversy into which 
Antigone’s letter would plunge us. Antigone should 
recollect that all attacks provoke rejoinders, and that 
we have noright to insert the one and close our pages 
against the other. 

Lines To Annie Rusnron.—Declined with thanks, 

ZABUERFLOTE will feel obliged to the Editor or some of 
his flute-playing correspondents informing him what is 
the composition used, before fitting the joints of a flute 
together, in order to exclude the air? Zauberflote 
has seen players take a little box from their pockots, 
and anoint their instruments with the contents. 


A Navat Orricer.—We cannot without departing from 
the object of our MisceLLANy, insert the strictures upon 
Russia. With regard to the warlike powers of the 
United States, a recent letter states as follows :—“ By 
the report of the secretary of war it appears that the 
present legal military establishment of the United States 
consists of eight hundred and seventy commissioned 
officers, eight thousand nine hundred and forty non- 
commissioned artificers, musicians, and privates. The 
secretary proposes to increase the strength of the in- 
fantry by enlarging the number of privates, now forty- 
two in each company. We have only one Major-General, 
Scott, and two Brigadiers, Wool and Twiggs. Most of 
the force is stationed on the frontiers of ‘Texas, to pro- 
tect it from the Indians, and on the great western trail 
to the Pacific, 

Truru.—Yes; Liston was the original Paul Pry, and we 
believe a general opinion prevailed that the piece owed its 
origin to the peculiarities of a Mr. Hill, who met, by all 
accounts, with a very ungrateful return from players 
and authors whom he made welcome at his house, 


A Surscriser wishes to know if it is lucky or unlucky to 
anon of a parti-coloured house. <A little of both, we 
think, ; 

Tue AyeiEr’s LAMENT.—Declined with thanks. 

A Youtn.—We do not believe that there is any unpub- 
lished play of Shakspeare extant. We believe one was 
once foisted or attempted ta he foisted upon the public 
at the Olympic Theatre, some years ago, which even- 
tuated in the signal discomfiture of the promoters of the 
swindle, > 
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[THE UNEXPECTED MEETING OF THE VANN’S WITH MR. MIST IN THE CABIN OF THE STADTHOLDER. | 


A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE BRIDGE, AND THE DECK 
i OF THE SHIP. 


“Save us! save us!” cried Mrs. Vassal. ‘* The 
bridge—the bridge !” 

No one replied to her. 

_ “Help! merey! Oh, God, it is dreadful to die 
this death! Help! help!” 

Amid the wailing of the night blast even her 
loud shrieking voice was lost. If it reached any 
human ears it would be difficult to say from 
whence it came, in so wild a time of tempest and 
terror. Vann was roused by those cries from his 
sister, and with a sudden spring he almost rose to 
his feet in the boat, shouting— : 

“We confess—we confess all! 
Mercy !” 

One of the boatmen struck him down with a 
Savage blow, as he cried— 

“Do you want to swamp us, idiot?” thereby at 
once showing that he had a sufficient knowledge of 

i English to understand Mr. Vann, and to reply to 
him, although the steersman had represented them 
to be Dutch sailors who knew nothing of the lan- 
guage. 

There was now one surging rush, and the boat 
was beneath one of the arches of the bridge. The 
water boiled and bubbled, lashing the stone piers 
and hissing as it recoiled from them,. but to come 


We did it! 


4 


before. The strong-built boat swung round twice, 
and the second time it must have dashed against 
the stone-work of the bridge, but one of the men 
fended it off with an oar, which crackled. into 


| splinters in his hands as he did so. 


on again with another and a bolder sweep than | 


“Pull!” shouted the steersman. 
there’s a lull.” 

The boat shot clear of the bridge, only strik; 
ing off the rollocks on one side, as it cleared the 
sharp.stones at the farther edge of the old arch. 
The. man who had had the oar broken in his grasp 
was wounded, and bleeding from a splinter of it 
that had made a gash in his hand ; but with one of 


“ Now pull ; 


the spare oars they had had the prudence to supply . 


themselves with, in case of some such accident, he 
worked steadily notwithstanding, and in a few 


‘moments the boat was out of all danger from Black- 


friars Bridge. 

And now it would almost seem asif the storm felt 
that, having failed in engulfing that boat and its cargo 
in destruction as it made the passage of the old bridge, 
it could not do much more in the way of destructive- 
ness, for it lulled a little ; and, although it still blew 
strongly, the wind did not come in such fearful bully- 
ing gusts, nor did it stoop, as it were, to scoop up the 
water of the river with its irascible hands as it had 
done before. 

Mrs. Vassal covered her face completely with her 


cloak, and, with her feet resting upon Vann’s back, : 
she sat trembling, and vainly asking herself what: | 
she had said, and how far she had committed herself 


in the moment of danger, when despair had over-, 
come all reason and ordinary caution. 

She would have liked to have asked the sailors if 
she had used the one word, ‘‘ Murder!” but she 
feared to suggest it now, since it might not have 
escaped her lips, even in that moment of horror, 


across the river. 


She waited impatiently for them to speak, Vann 
she did not give one thought to. She had preferred 
them to think that anything coming from his lips 
was not to be considered as of the smallest import. 

‘We shall hold our way now,” said the steersman. 

As well as the intense darkness would permit him, 
he looked towards Mrs. Vassal. She could not see 
that he looked towards her, but she felt that it was 
so; therefore, she recovered her fear, and replied—- 

“ The danger is past!” 5 

‘I cannot take upon myself to say that. Wehavo 
two bridges to pass yet. Southwark is nothing. The 
arches have a wide span, and London is not what it 
was when the old structure made a mill-dam of the 
ebb-tide, even in calm weather.” oa 

“You think we shall reach the ship, then, in 
safety 2?” t 

“| should be sorry enough to think otherwise ; 
for [ have stood upon its deck and faced many @ 
breeze, and I hope to face many more.” 

“ You shall not find this a bad night’s work,” 
said Mrs. Vassal. ‘I can and will pay well for the 
intrepidity and the skill that have done so much to- 
wards our safety.” 

“Whew! There it comes again. I thought xt 
was only gathering a little. This will last till day- 
light or ; 

The remainder of the sentence that the steersman 
uttered was quite lost in the roaring blast that swept 
Again in huge masses the water 
was lifted up; and at one time, as the boat settled 
deep down amid these gigantic movements of 
the water, it seemed as though it were making a 
laborious effort, with its tiny load, to seek the 
bottom of the Thames. 

Mrs. Vassal did not cry out now. She had strength 
-of mind sufficient in the open stream to resist the 
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impulses of fear; but she held with a nervous clutch 
the side of the boat, as though she were something 
apart from it, and could holdit up. It was the dark- 
ness and the sudden delusive appearance of Black- 
friars Bridge moving on them that had for the time 
quite destroyed even her strength of soul. 

“ She rises!” said the steersman, 

And Mrs. Vassal, as the words seemed to be blown 
into her ears by the wind, took it as a sort of notion 
or thought that she ought not tohave risen. Shesunk 
eloser down towards the bottom of the boat, and 
muttering to herself something that was quite unin- 
telligible, she strove to rouse Mr. Vann. 

His sister’s voice was always a powerful spell to 
enchain the attention of Vann, and when she stooped 
close to his ear and whispered—"* Up—up! Try to 
look like a man!” he gently lifted his head. = 

“3 Are we in eternity ?” he said. “J feelnothing 
yet.’ 

“Fool! We are yet on the Thames. Do you 
not hear the wind? But I do think that we are 
past danger now, or at all events, great danger, and 
we shall reach the ship.” ; 

Vann stretched out one of his hands, as though he 
had taken Mrs. Vassal’s words in a much more 
literal sense than she had intended them to be taken, 
and thought that by the action, he could reach the 
ship at once. é 

“* Where is it ?” he said. 

“' Miles from us yet. But rouse yourself; have 
told them enough of you to make them doubt what 
you may say; but still they may think of your 
words. Be as rational as you cm. We 
passed through a great danger, but it is over.” 

““ Over—quite over ? What is that ?” 


A sudden increase of the roar of the water and) 
the howling of the wind startled them both, but be- 
fore Mrs Vassal could look up, the iron-bridge at | 


Southwark was passedin safety. 


‘* Well done,” said the steersman. ‘“ Pull away!” 
“Oh, we shall 


Mrs. Vassal drew a long breath. 
“ Another risk over,” she said. 
do now bravely, brother. 
‘* Sister—sister.” 
6 Well, 
What is it? I can hear you.” 
‘“« Have you looked back ?” 


Come, look up ~look up.” 


“Back? No! You know Zam not like you, for | 
ever looking back, and terrifying myself with the | 


shadows of the past.” 


me quite. It was not of shadows that I thought. 
Ah, no! Jt was of whatwill kill all shadows. ‘The 
house I was-thinking of—the house.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Vassal, ‘how present danger 
alters the mind, and drives from us past things, not 
material to the conservations of the hour! £ had, 
indeed, forgotten the house.” 

“Ys there’ a light in the sky?” added Vann. 
‘Can you see anything, sister? Look—oh, look. 
‘Is it burning’ high and strorig in the storm? Do 
te}l me, I dare not look myself. Do tell me. Are 
the bright flames crackling ? Do they roar again ?” 

“ Hush! ‘hush !” 

Mrs. Vassal slowly turned in the boat, and still 
grasping the ‘side of it, she strove to take along 
and earnest look at the sky in the direction where 


the light of the burning house should be; but all; 


was dark and drear ; and the black clouds so mingled 
with the dusky houses on the “banks of‘the river, 
and such an obscurity was cast upon the whole 


scene by the bridges and the tall churches, that’ it’ 


seemed as though everything was covered up with 
a funeral pall, and hidden from ail mental cognisance. 

‘“¢ Do you see it ?” said Vann. 

© Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Nothing! We are foiled then. Oh, 
but [had counted much upon this house burning— 
yes, I had counted very much upon this. Oh, 
what is that? Lost!—lost!— lost!” 

It was London Bridge that they had now reached, 
' and as they shot under one of the arches, there was 
a suddencrash, as if they had struck against the pier 
or the side of the arch. 

“All right!” cried the steersman. “It is a 
wherry that has drifted from its moorings, and we 
have ran it down, that’s all. There she goes. 
Pull away, my men. Right it is.” Z) 

““Phese shocks will kill me,” said Vann, in a 
whisper, close to his sister’s ear. “Iam twenty 
years older this night than I was this morning.” 

“ Peace. You cannot be rational ; so be’ still. 
The bridges are all passed now. We have but the 
wind and the water to contend with, and those this 
stout boat and these brave men can battle with.’ Is 
it not so, my friend ?” 


ave 


what would you say? Speak out. | 


These last words Mrs. Vann had spoken aloud, 
and directed them so that the steersman felt they 
were addressed to him. As well as he could, from 
the roaring wind, he made answer. t 

‘¢ We shall be on the deck of our good ship in two 
hours more, or it will go hard with us. The wind 
is abating.” 

“Abating? It blows most fiercely.” 

‘Yes; butitis breaking up; and it has shifted a 
point or two. It is going down. We are safe 
enough now ; and for the matter of that, I suppose, 
we were so all along, as it has turned out; but I’m 
used to sea room, and the bridges daunt a sailor in 
a gale.” 

“Yes. I can imagine that,” said Mrs. Vassal ; 
‘ but you haye carried us very bravely, Ask me 
for twenty pounds when we reach Hamburgh.” — 

“You know how to make a man do his best, 
ma'am.” Eh 

“TI like every one to be paid. My poor brother, 
who I told you was a little insane, has been very 
much frightened.” ; 

‘Oh, no—no—noé at all,” said Vann. ‘How 
the wind is going to be sure. Why, f ean face it 
now easily.” ‘ ; 

6 


quarter of an hour, I'll warrant 
breeze that would lift a curl from 
ayoung lady’s cheek.” 

“How good,” said Vann, faintly—“t how good. 
Why, sister, h 
poetical.” 


“Those who follow a life on the sea, should | 


behold enough in many lands,” said Mrs. Vassal, 
“to stir up whatever poetry theremay bein their 
composition. Brother, we owe much to this man. 


| But for his skill and courage we should be now 
“ You donot understand me, sister. You mistake 


beneath the waters of the Thames.” 

Vann shuddered as he replied— 

“Oh, dear, yes. Certainiy, and we well remem- 
ber it, foo. Sister, have you got half-a-crown 2?” 

** LT have already promised him twenty pounds 
when we reach Hamburgh,” said Mrs. Vassal, 
calmly, ‘‘and I shall likewise reward the two 
rowers.” 

““ Twenty pounds,” shricked Vann. ‘Oh, dear— 
dear, twenty pounds all at once. You are mad-- 
quite mad. Half a sovereign would be ample, 
sister. My good man, she did not mean twenty 
pounds, she meant shillings. My sister is a very 
good sort of woman, but at times she is just a little— 
you comprehend—-very slightly touched here, about 
money mattersin particular.” » 

Mr. Vann tapped his forehead with his finger. 


“ Why, that's just what she said of you,” laughed. 


the man. 
“ Yes, and with truth, too,” said Mrs. Vassal. 


‘You shall -have the money Ihave named. It is 


in my possession, so you need have made no doubt 
upon that subject’; and you can now have noidoubt 
regarding the madness of my poor brother, here.” 
** Oh, nonein the least, ma’am, Pull away, Jem. 
We shall soon sight the old craft again, now.” ' 


At the mere prospect of rejoining their ship again, | 


shortly, the two sailors put fresh strength into their 
arms, and pulled’ so lustily that in the course of 
another half hour, the taper masts of a square- 
rigged vessel were seen cutting the night sky. 

‘¢ There she is,’’ said the steersman. 

Mrs. Vassal uttered an exclamation of delight, 
and then she said— 

And itdsails directly ?” 

‘¢ Within an hour or so, certainly.” 

Even Vann got up the ghost of a sickly smile 
now ; and as the viol had, in full conformity with 
the ‘prediction of the sailor, died away, he: sat upon 
one of the damp seats of the boat and dabbled his 
hand ‘in the water, as visions of a complete release 
from the frightful thraldom in which he hadfor some 
timé lived, came over him. ( 

“Oh dear!” he said. .‘* How pleasant I do feel } 
Upon my life this is delightful. I begin to think, 
after all, that I was intended by nature for! the seas 


It must be so very pleasant to be always afloat, and 
the wind blowing, and the water getting down your 
back. Oh dear, yes!” i ie 

Mrs. Vassal kicked him, as a hint for him to be 
still ; but Mr. Vann’s spirits were rising, and talk he 
would. : 

‘« It’s a comfort,” he said, ‘¢to have left every- 
thing so nice and agreeable to everybody at home, 
All our little family matters are arranged to the 
perfect satisfaction of everybody; and you would 
hardly believe the tears that were shed at our depar 
ture by all the people we called upon to say an affec- 
tionate good-by to. We had, at least, twenty 
letters of affectionate leave-taking yesterday, and 

this morning at least half-a-dozen bouquets were left 
from Covent-garden market, as delicate hints of the 
affection of dear friends. What a thing it is to be 
so much regretted!” 

- Silence!” said Mrs. Vassal. 

“Dear me, sister! I was only telling this gentle- 
Man that it was all right, and that our names were 
Smith. We kept a little milliner’s shop, at Padding- 

| ton, do you know, sir, and before we left it we took 
especial care to put out all the fires. You can’t 

| think what a dread of fire I have. I wouldn't seta 
house on——Oh !” 

| Mrs. Vassal bere gave Mr. Vann so severe a kick 

op the shins that he was compelled to terminate his 

speech with an interjection. It was well for them 

| both that those who were navigating the boat paid 
n attention to him, or certainly, in his overrating 


@ is quite—what do you call it-- | 


Mr. Vann 
and jocosity ; 


. determined 
that the moment t at e vessel she 
would have him ae somewhere by himself, 
until he had ealmed down to something like ration- 

ality. Even his ordinary state of nervous appre- 
hension, during which he did keep some sort of 


-A rope was cast from the deck of the vessel and 
made fast to the boat; and then a very slippery 
ladder, composed of the same material, was let 
down the side for the aecommodation of the passen- 
gers. A man stood just above on the gangway 
with a lantern. 

“¢ Now then,” he said. 
Mrs. Vassal got up the side of the vessel first, 
and she executed the feat with greater skill than 
-any one could have supposed. Then Mr. Vann 
tried it, and fell plump into the boat again after 
taking two steps, which he thought he was doing 
wonderfully well. | 
‘¢ Send him a ehair,” said a voice. { 
“Oh, good gracious, yes,” said Vann ; ‘a chair 
will’be the very thing. Do take me up ina chair. 
I think [ have shaken myself all loose. Oh; dear 
}—oh dear.” 9) | 

The chair that was sent down for Mr. Vann: con- 
sisted of a cord with arunning noose at the end of 
it, and that they put over his head and. under his 
arms before he was aware. of what they were at all 
about. Then the voice that had suggested the 
chair, said— 

| | Give way, and here you have him.” , 
‘* Heave ho!” cried two other voices, andup flew 


| Mr. Vann, his nose seraping the ‘side of the vessel 


all the way, until they landed him more dead than 
alive upon the deck. : 

He tried to ery out ‘‘ Murder!” for he thought 
that this was some attempt upon his life, but he 
had no breath,to,do so, 

‘* Hope yoware all right, sir?” said the Captain, 
coming towards him. ‘* You would like to step be- 
low; perhaps ?” OM, BANE 

“Qh, yes—yes;” said Mrs. Vassal. ‘‘ We will 
go below: ‘It: is very cold.” |, | ' 

“Veny.. This way, Ma’am, Here’s the main 
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hatchway. That's it, sir. Mind your head, sir. 
There you go.” 
Mr, Vann trod on the top step of the rather per- 
pendicular main hatchway, and then slipping off it, 
_ down he went the remainder of the distance, which, 
luckily was not great, anyhow, and the appearance 
he made in the State Cabin of the Stadtholder, was 
sitting on the floor in rather a dreamy condition. 
~ Perhaps Mrs. Vassal might haye met with a 
similar misadventure as Vann, had she not had the 


Kets 


CHAPTER XL. 


ANNIE RUSHTON IS RESCUED FROM THE FIRE BY 
ARTHUR LESSINGTON. 


“ Aton!” said Arthur Lessington. ‘ Quite alone 
how ; and then he rose from the floor of the 
chamber upon which he had fallen when Annie 
left him. ‘Oh, yes, Lam quite alone now, Alone 
in fa the world. The sun has gone out. Quite 
ou 2? pe 4 i 

He. 
recently occupied by Annie, and sinking into it 
he shut out the world from his perceptions by 
covering his face with his hands, and remained for 
more than two hours in intense thought. —- 


_ Who shall say, during that two hours, what | 
a 


direful images crossed the brain of that fancy- 
belated man? Who shall say if, during that brief ' 
time—long to him, but brief in actual space—angels 
or demons whispered counsels in his ears? Did he 
try to make his peace with goodness and with 


Heaven, or did he but. think deeply of the means | 


of forging fresh fetters for the fluttering soul of 
that young girl whom he had so nearly enslaved to 
ruin 

We shall see. 

When Arthur Lessington took his hands. from 
before his face, few who had seen him that morning 
in all the bright joyance of his feelings, telling 
himself that he was beloved of her whom he prized 
so highly above all other treasures, would have 
known him, he was so very altered. He did not 
rise, but he spoke tremulously, and from what he 
said, may be gathered in some measure what he had 
meg ve oth : 

Sth e ING 


conte ! 


Here, for once, is a victim who. will, not 


Shrink from the fiat of the fell destroyer. Welcome, | 
now, any fate, for Fam tossed upon such a, sea, of 


‘undue, calamity, that to lose myself in losing. my 
Alife: is.to gain much, if E gain the bliss. of. oblivion. 
She is mine no more! That dream, has fled, and I 
am desolate! E have no home—I have no resting- 
place, now, in the wide world. Allis blank despair 
_ and wretchedness. She loves me not, and IL am, 
: ?owixt heaven and earth, a thing of desolation, that 
ought not.to\live! Death! death! come to me!” 
He was sile 
some itinerant. organ-player, just without, the pre- 
cincts of the Temple, is Raat a, .okt strain of He 
‘The air was‘ Home, Sweet Home ;” and neither 
the setting of it to. that instrument, nor. the instru- 
Ae a vee ee the first order; but yet each 
rain of the long-drawn, melancholy air, smote. 
the heart of Lessington ! naan nROP 
_ No, no,” be said, “Vanish, musie’s. strain! 
Talk not to me of home! Ihayenohomelh JF had 


- TEEN 


| returned the salutation in his usual manner. 


staggered to the chair which had been so | 


ow, welcome death in any shape it may will to | 


_ Street. 


nt, then, for a few moments, and from, } 


one! I might have had one still, but I destroyed 
my earthly paradise in making a grasp at a Heavenly 
one ; and now, like the impatient spirit, who filched 
fire from Heaven, I stand alike repudiated by God 
andman! I have no home! I will not again pass 
| the threshold of the house that calls me master !” 
He rose, and with a strange look, he walked from 
the Chambers. As he crossed the Temple, he met 
a slight acquaintance, who bowed to hin, as 
a 
person saw nothing particular in him but that he 
looked, perhaps, a trifle paler than usual. And so 
Lessington passed on into the throng and bustle of 
the huge thoroughfare that was close at hand, and 


| took his route westward. It was strange how he 


avoided the passengers in the streets, and how he 


' crossed the roads in anything like safety. 


After passing Charing Cross he walked up a street 
not far from Regent Steet, and entered a chemist’s 
sbop. The man behind the counter knew him 
slightly, and said— 

“ Mr. Lessington, how are you ?” 

‘ Quite well, I thank you,” said Lessington. 
“Quite well. I hope you and all your family are 
well.” 

“Oh, yes. You are—quite well ?” 

The chemist looked rather curiously at him, and 
Lessington burst into a loudistartling, ringing laugh, 


that made the man draw back as far as the wall be- 


hind his counter would permit him, and then ceas- 


ing the laugh with startling abruptness, Lessing- 


ton said— 
‘“« Why, upon my life, I never was better than T 


“am now, only I am going a little journey, that is 


* A little journey, sir?” 
“ Yes, there is nothing very remarkable in that, I 


| hope ?” 


“Oh, no—no. Only I—that is—ob dear, no.” 

“ Well, I have a dog—you don’t know how I 
love that dog, but he is old and jaded, and full of 
troubles. I cannot take him with me, do you see, 
and [ cannot leave him behind, to the mercies of 
those who may not have pity upon his querulous 
nature, so you understand I have been thinking it 
will be a great merey to put hins out of the world.” 

“ Not a dowbt of it, sir.” 

Well, you have potent drugs in your shop, that 
will do that quickly, have you not ?” 

“« Oh, yes, sir; if you will bring him here, we 
can soon put him quite painlessly out of existence.” 

“ That is well—that is very well. It could not 
be better. There can be no use in the infliction of 
unnecessary pain. Give me the drug. I presume 
hydrocianie acid will suffice. Give me. sufficient 


| for the death of an elephant, for I would not have 


the dog suffer much. Oblige me with more than 
sufficient. Hai ha! Do you know I can’t help 
laughing at the fate of the dog after all, so disposed 
to be faithful as he was!” 

‘A very small phial indeed of the deadly drug 
you name, sir, will suffice,” said the Chemist. ‘ Of 
course, we do not make a practice of selling it, but 


| to you. it is quite another thing, you know, sir-” 


‘t Qh, yes—-oh, yes. Nothing could be more pro- 
per. Why, now, only see if you made.a practice 
of selling it to all inquirers, you might help some 
poor wretch, who had outlived all his joys, out of the 
world without knowing it.” 

“ Yes, sir—indeed I might.” 

The chemist turned to the shelves behind him, 


-and half filled a small—very small bottle. He 


— it firmly, and handing it to Lessington, he 
salad-— 

“That much, sir, of the acid you name would 
kill twenty men, let alone a poor dog.” 

“ T thank you. The charge ?” 

“One shilling, sir.” 

Lessington paid the money, and carelessly bidding 


| adieu to the chemist, he made his way back agai 


towards Charing Cross, and diving into’ Spring 
Gardens, he paused at a very quiet hotel in that 
The appearance of Arthur Lessington was 
decidedly prepossessing, so that upon entering the 
hotel, he was received with the greatest politeness. 

‘“‘ A private room,” he said. 

“Yes, sir. This way, if you please, sir.” 

He was shown into a handsome room upon the 


first-floor of the well got up establishment, and then | 


telling the waiter, who had escorted him, that he 
would ring shortly, he found himself left alone, and 


he sat upon a couch that was near to one of the 


windows. He took the little bottle from his pocket, 
and held it up between him and the light. 

“Potent, mysterious fluid,” he said, ‘* whence is 

| it that thou gatherest thy magic power over that 


| 


principle of life, which Heaven has given to all its 
creatures ? How is it thatone drop of thy colourless 
essence does such battle with divinity? Whence 
comest thou, pale, subtle king of immortality? ’Tis 
strange that such a foe as thou art to vitality, should 
be existent, and the hand of Heaven crush thee 
not. How is it that at thy very odour, the life 
blood pauses in its wonted channels, and the wil- 
dered heart and brain sicken, until grim death 
claims them as its own? ’Tis more than strange !— 
*Tis passing wonderful!” 

A person passed on the other side of the way, and 
Lessington looked anxiously at him. 

“Ts that the last living man that I shall see?” 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, I think itis; 1 wonder is he happy ? 
Will he ever come to such an end as this? How 
calm Lam. Now, when I am gone, they will say I 
did this in frenzy, and will picture to themselves 
the glazed eye, and the wild look of madness; but 
it is not so—I am, I know, standing upon the verge 
of this world; and the unknown sea, upon which 
I soon shall have a voyage, lies all before me. 
The great secret will be to me secret no longer. I 
eat of the forbidden fruit, and knowledge of immor- 
tality will be mine. And, now, with scarce a pang, 
I bid the great bustling, selfish world, farewell for 
ever, Annie, too, farewell to thee, and may thou 
yet be blessed.” 

He removed the cork from the little phial, and 
held his thumb on the orifice. Some one came u 
the stairs and paused, as he thought, at his room-d 
No, the footstep proceeded up—up the. staircase 
beyond, and then he heard a door shut rather 
violently. All was still again. He looked anxiously 
round theroom. That was his last look of the world 
as he thought. 

He raised the little phial to his lips. 

“ Annie—Annie! My Annie!” he gasped, and 
then he drank off the contents, and fell backwards 
upon the couch. 

* # % * * * 

‘‘ Ah,” said the chemist when Lessington left 
his shop, ‘tah, something has gone very much 
amiss with Mr. L. Iam afraid. It’s a good thing 
I thought of putting—Well, little girl, what do 
you want? A pennyworth of Spanish liquorice ? 
very well—Of putting a little distilled’ water only 
in the phial, instead of hydrocianic acid. If he goes 
about with sucha look as he had-when he came 
here, he will not find a chemist readily to supply 
him with a poison, I suspect.” 

* * .# OTR * * 

Lessington’s imagination was so full of the sup- 
position that a tithe of the contents of the littlé 
bottle must be to him immediate death, that after 
he had swallowed nearly the whole and dropped the 
phial from, his’ grasp, he naturally fell back, and 
really lay for about half an hour in a sort of half- 


‘insensibility, during which, although he certainly 


heard sounds in the house, and occasionally a cry in 
the open street, he could not be considered to be in 
his right senses. ‘This state of feeling, however, 
could not last. Upon a very aged and debilitated 
frame there can be but very little doubt but that 
the shock would have produced death as surely as 
would the subtle poison that was noéin the phial é 
but such was not the case with Lessington, and 
gradually he recovered, and opening his eyes he 
glared about him in silence. 

“What is this?” he then said. “Am E immor- 
tal? Will what is sufficient for the deaths of 
twenty men pass me and leave me in life! What 
is the meaning of this? or am J really not of this 
world, but only a ghostly visitant to it now ?” 

He rose hastily, and grasped his own wrist as 
though it really required some effort of the kind to 
assure him of his own tangibility. He struck his 
hand upon the table. : 

Ah! I feel pain!” he saad. 
world has come back again ! 
How is this?” 

He saw the little bottle lying upon the floor. He 
raised it, and smelt at the few drops that still re- 
mained in it. He had often#heard talk of the peculiar 
flavour of the acid he supposed he had procured from 
the chemist, but here that flayour was totally and 


“T live yet! The 
Oh?! how is this ?-— 


| entirely wanting. Then, and not till then, the idea 


came across him—the true idea—that the chemist 
had divined his purpose from his looks, and had 
defeated it by giving him some utterly nmnocuous 
liquid instead of the deadly poison he had asked for 
with so small an amount of art! 

“Tt must be so!” he said. 
God, I live!” 

He trembled so excessively that he was compelled 
to seek the support of a chair; and there he gat, 


“T live! I live!— 
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looking, in complexion, more like a corpse than a 
living man! He felt as though he had been past 
the portal of the grave, and had come back again 
apon some awful errand to the world! And now 
across him came the love of live, and he shook as 
he thought of his own frightful purpose. He, told 
himself how, few as yet his years were; how far 
from all bodily ailment he was; what a long future 
might lie before him ; and then he told himself how 
Annie Rushton might yet look back with a gentle 
compassion and a loving forgiveness upon that scene 
in the chambers, and be yet to him all that she had 
been before that hour which had awakened her to 
grief, and some degree of virtuous indignation ! 

Arthur Lessington’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
clasped his hands together as he frantically cried— 

“Thank God !” ; 

From the moment that he uttered these two words 
a vast revulsion of feeling seemed to come over him. 
All his interests in the world and its doings appeared 
+o revive in him with tenfold force, and certainly he 
became much more rational than he had been for 
many a day. The shock to the mind by the escape 
from death might have had a quite contrary effect, 
and unhinged the intellect upon which it acted, but 
it was not so with Lessington. It seemed rather to 
him like having passed the climax of some disorder, 
which left him more serene than he could possibly 
have been during its progress. 

He began to pace the room with rapid strides. 

“ Yes,” he said. ‘ I will live—I will yet live, 
for Annie. Yet she will, if her heart can warm 
towards. me, forgive a few wayward, wild, words, 
spoken in haste at a moment when I -was not myself. 
She will smile upon me again, and all this day of 
misery will pass off like the image of some feverish 
dream.” 

He looked at his watch, and found that he had 
been more than two hours in the room, and much he 
wondered that the people of the hotel had not in- 
terrupted him ; but that was a well-regulated house, 
and until he rung, unless the length of time had 
been very outrageous indeed, they were not likely to 
disturb him, : 

Hedidring now. A waiter promptly appeared, 
with that quiet, noiseless presence, so much the cha- 
racteristic of such establishments. : 

‘+t Coffee,” said Lessington. ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

in ten minutes a deliciously made silver tureen of 
coffee was placed before him, and ashe sipped the 
invigorating liquid, even he could not help re- 
peating— 

“Sure this dying isa thing, 
Take it at its best, 
‘We may very well forget, 
Till we take our last sad rest.” 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I will live. I will yet live for 
joy and Annie. I will henceforth look upon the 

rightest side of life’s picture; and I will not be 
appalled by what made my spirit shake in time past. 
J will be brave and hopetul. She loves me, and I 
was wrong to despair with the thought that such a 
feeling in such a heart could be shaken off for a few 
words lighily spoken in a moment of almost frenzy. 
Oh, she will think better of it. Iwill write to her.” 

Lessington almost smiled as he thought now of 
how easy was his access to Vann’s house—of how 
having constituted that man of the law his profes- 
sional adviser, he could come and go as he pleased 
to Milford Lane ; and, moreover, had he not every 
special license that could be required from Vann to 
do so at his own good pleasure? To be sure he had. 

The day was now sinking, and Lessington hesi- 
tated about whether to go home, or to his. club. 
One picture, painted by fancy to his mind’s eye, of 
the quiet, suffering form of Amelia in Baker Street 
decided him for the club. 

Casting the empty phial into the fire-place, he left 
the hotel in Spring Gardens, certainly a wiser, if not 
a better man, than he had been when he entered it. 

After dining at his club, where Lessington, upen 
this occasion, charmed the ears of all present by the 
delightfulness of his conversation—that conversation 
which was his chiefest quality, and which, when he 
was ‘‘in the cue,” was truly delightful, he rose at 
nearly nine o’clock to go home; but his footsteps, 
seemingly almost despite his own impulses, took 
him to Milford Lane. ‘There was the grand attrac- 
tion of his life now; and if he could not see Annie, 
as in good truth he did not intend at that time to 
enter the house, he would, at all events, have the 
satisfaction of looking at the window of the room 

which he knew to be hers. 

‘« That will be something,” he said, as he buttoned 
his coat up to his neck tightly, and pulled his hat 


ee een 


over his brows to protect himself as: much as pessi- 
ble from the violence of the gale, in which: Mrs. 
Vassal and Mr. Vann that night on the river had 
so many terrors and escapes. by 

Lessington crept close to the houses on the oppo- 
site side of the way, for nothing was further from 
his mind than to be seen by any of the family skulk- 
ing about the place ; and as the night was so in- 
tensely dark, aud the wind and the rain made it so 
peculiarly their own, there was no great difficulty 
in any one, under cover of those dingy habitations, 
hiding himself most effectually. 

In the recess of a doorway, as nearly as possible 
opposite to Vann’s house, Lessington ensconsed 
himself, and being there completely protected trom 
the rain and the wind, he was able to look up at the 
window of Annie’s room. A faint light beamed 
through the blind. 

‘¢ Heaven bless her, and send her happy thoughts,” 
said Lessington. ‘Oh, yes, she will forgive me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Life and Correspondence of the Late Robert 
Southey. By his Son, the Rey. C. C. Sournpy. 
Vol. 2.. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


We subjoin an extract from these amusing vo- 
lumes, and recommend them to our readers. 

From his letters from Lisbon we extract some 
interesting passages : 


SCENES IN LISBON. 


On Sunday a princess was christened. In the 
evening the guns fired a signal for all persons to 
illuminate. 1t was a pleasing sight from our win- 
dow ; the town all starred, and the moying lights of 
the shipping. . But the river,.seen by 
moonlight from hence, is a far finer spectacle than 
art can make. It lies like a plain of light under 
the heaven, the trees and houses now forming a dark 
and distinct foreground, and now undistinguishable 
in shade as the moon moves on her way ;—Almada 
stretching its black isthmus into the waters, that 
shine like midnight snow. . A magnificent 
equipage passed our window on Monday: it was a 
nobleman either going to be married, or to court. 
The carriage was drawn by four horses, each covered 
with a white netting, and crested with white 
plumes; they were very restive, mdeed but half 
broke in. I had seen them breaking in before, and 
on these occasions they always fill the carriage 
with servants to make it heavy, so that their necks 
also run a chance of being broken in. It was like 
the pomp of romance. ‘They bury in eovered build- 
ings that adjoin the church; the gaves are built in 
divisions, like tanners’ pits: you may perhaps re- 
member such at Bristol, at St. Paul’s, which I saw 
building. Quicklime is thrown in with every body, 
which, of course, is soon consumed : still the bones 
accumulate, and occasionally these places are cleared 
OUb, en 

‘hey have a curious mode of fishing at Costa, a 
sort of wigwam village on the sands south of the 
bar. The gang of fishermen to each net is about 
fifty, all paid and fed by the captain regularly,—not 
according to their success. Half hold one end of a 
rope, the other is carried off in the boat; the rope 
is about half'a mile in length, the net in the middle. 
A high surf breaks on the shore; the men then 
thrust off the boat, themselves breast-deep, and 
stooping under every wave that meets them; the 
others row round te shore, and then they all haul in. 
This place is about nine miles only from Lisbon, 
and yet criminals run away there and are safe. 
Sometimes a magistrate goes down, but they always 
know that he is coming, and away to the woods for 
the day. It is common to go there from town, and 
dine upon the sands. The people are civil and in- 
offensive ; indeed, generally so over Portugal, ex- 
cept among the boatmen, who have enough inter- 
course with foreigners to catch all their vices. 


Portugal must surely have improved vastly since 
the following was written :- 


Lisbon has twice been clean since the creation. 
Noah’s flood washed it once, and the fire after the 
earthquake purified it. When it will be clean again, 
will be difficult to say; probably not till the general 
conflagration. A house, at which I called yester- 
day, actually has a drain running round one of: the 
sides, which empties all the filth before the entrance. 
Government will neither eleanse the citr 


: ° 


“negroes. 


themselves, nor suffer any one else to do it. An 
English merchant applied lately for permission to 
clean the strect in which he lived, and it was re- 
fused. This is one of the curious absurdities of the 
P. government. An English invalid, who was 
terribly shaken in his carriage by the ragged pave- 
ment in his street, applied to the proper officers to 
allow him to have it mended: they would not do it. 
Be was a man of fortune. 

The filthiest offices in the place are performed by 
These poor people were brought 
as slaves into Portugal, till Pombal prohibited all 
future importation, still leaving those already in the 
country slaves, that property might not be invaded.. 
Once since, a petition was presented that the country 
wanted negroes, and a few were imported in ‘conse- 
quence. When they have grown oldin service and 
slavery, the trick of Portuguese generosity is to 
give them their liberty; that is as if, in England, 
a man, when his horse was grown old, should 
‘turn him adrift, instead of giving the old ‘animal 
the run of his park. Of course black beggars: 
are numerous. Gray-headed, and with gray beards,. 
‘they look strangely; and some, that have the 
leprosy, are the most hideous objects imaginable: 
The old women wearnothing on their heads, and, what. 
with their woolly hair and their broad features, look. 
sometimes so fearfully ugly that Ido not wonder at the 
frequency of negresses in romance. A priest in this 
country sold lis own daughter by a negress. The 
Portuguese despise the negroes, and by way of 
insult sneeze at them as they pass: this is their 
strongest mark of contempt. Our phrase, a ° fig 
for him,” is explained by an amulet in use here 
against witcheratt, called a jigat the mules and 
asses wear it. It is the figure of a hand closed, 
the thumb cocked out between the fore and middle 
fingers. I first saw it mentioned in a curious poem 
by Vieira, the famous, and indeed only good 
Portuguese painter.. He had one given him when 
a child to save him from an evil eye, for he was in 
more danger on account of his being handsome and 
quick; as we say, a child is too clever to live. 
The “ gift of the gab,” must also be of Portuguese 
extraction: gabanis to praise, to coax. 


He speaks with a poet’s rapture of. 
CINTRA. 


The fire flies were abundant when we first came 
here; it was like fairy-land to see them sparkling 
under the trees at night; the glow-worms were 
‘also numerous,—their light went out at the end of 
July - but we have an insect which almost supplies 
their places,--a winged grasshopper, in shape like 
our own; in colour a gray ground hue, undistin- 
guishable from the soil on which they live, till 
they leap up, and their expanded wings then. 
appear like a purple ; we hear at evening the grillo. 
—-it is called the cricket, because its song is like: 
that animal, but louder; it is, however, wholly - 
different,—shaped like a beetle, with wings like: 
a bee, and black :—they sell them in cages at: 
Lisbon by way of singing birds. 

We ride asses about the country: you would 
laugh to see a party thus mounted ; and yet soon: 
learn to like the’ easy pace and sure step of the: 
John burros. At the south-western extremity of 
the rock is a singular building, which we have 
twice visited,—a chapel to the Virgin (who is 
omnipresent in Portugal,) on one of the stony 
summits, far from any house; it is the stranges/ - 


‘mixture you can imagine of art and nature; ye jy 


scarcely, on approaching, know what is rock 7 nq 
what is building, and from the shape and posi tion 
of the chapel itself, it looks like the ark left by the 
waters upcn Mount Ararat. Long flights of , steps 
lead up, and among the rocks are many rooms, 


designed to house the pilgrims who. freq’ gent the 


place. A poor family live below with 
‘From this spot the coast lies like a map ” below you 
to Cape Espichel with the Tagus. "Tis strange 
place that catches every cloud, and I | have felt a 
tempest there when there has been no wind below. 
In case of plague it would be an exer JJlent asylum 
At the north-western extremity is aT ock, which we 


‘the keys. 


‘have not yet visited, where people $g0 to see fisher 


men run the risk of breaking tleir necks, by 
walking down a precipice. Ihave said nothing to 
you of the wild flowers, so many and so beautiful, 
eae crocusses now cover the gy-ownd ; nor of the 
flocks of goats that morning and. evening pass our 


door ; nor of the lemon venders,.—of these hereafter, 


A Visit to the Shetland Isles. By W. C. Bryant 
New York... 1849. 


Sc little is popularly known of! the Shetlang Isles 
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that we have pleasure in laying before our readers 
an extract from the above work. The style is rather 
real than good, but the book will well repay perusal. 


@HE NOUP OF THE NOSS. HIGHLAND TRAITS. 


A steep descent brought us to the little strait, 
bordered with rocks, which divides Bressay from the 
island called the Noss. A strong south wind was 
driving in the billows from the sea with noise and 
foam; but they were broken and checked by a bar of 
rocks in the middle of the strait, and we crossed to 
the north of it in smooth water. The ferryman told 
us that when the wind was northerly he crossed to 
the south of the bar. As we climbed the hill of the 
Noss the mist began to drift thinly around us from 
the sea, and flocks of sea-birds rose screaming from 
the ground at our approach. At length we stood 
upon the! brink of a precipice of fearful height, from 
which we had a full view of the still higher preci- 
pices of the neighbouring summit. A wall of rock 
was before us six hundred feet in height, descend- 
ing almost perpendicularly to the sea, which roared 
and foamed at its base among huge masses of rock, 
and plunged into great caverns, hollowed out by the 
beating of the surges for centuries. Midway on the 
rock, and above the reach of the spray, were thou- 
sands of sea-birds, sitting in ranks on the main 
shelves, or alighting, or taking wing, and screaming 
as they flew. A cloud of them were constantly in 
the air in front of the rock, and over our heads. 
Here they make their nests and rear their young, 
but not entirely safe from the pursuit of the Zet- 
lander, who causes himself. to be let down by a rope 
from the summit, and plunders their nests. ‘The face 
of the rock, above the portion which is the haunt of 
the birds, was fairly tapestried with herbage and 
flowers, which the perpetual moisture of the atmos- 
phere keeps always fresh: daisies nodding in the wind, 
and the crimson phle seeming to set the cliffs on 
flame: yellow buttercups, and a variety of other 
plants in bloom, of which I do not know the name. 

Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were not 
satisfied without climbing to the summit. As we 
passed upwards, we saw where the rabbits had 
made their burrows in the elastic peaty soil, close to 
the very edge of the precipice. We now found 
ourselves involved in the cold streams of mist which 
the strong sea-wind had drifted over us: they were 
in fact the lower skirts of the clouds. At times 
they would clear away and give us a prospect of 
the green island summits around us, with their bold 
headlands, the winding straits between, and black 
rocks standing out inthesea. When we arrived at 
the summit we could hardly stand against the wind, 
but it was almost more difficult to muster courage 
to look down that dizzy depth over which the Zet- 
landers suspend themselves with ropes, in quest of 
the eggs of the sea-fowl. My friend captured a 
young gull on the summit of the Noup. ‘The bird 
had risen at his approach and essayed to fly towards 
the sea, but the strength of the wind drew him back 
to the land. He rose again, but could not sustain a 
long flight, and coming to the ground again, was 
caught, after a spirited chase, amidst a wild clamour 
of the sea-fowl over our heads. 


Not far from the Noup is the Holme, or as it is 
sometimes called, the Cradle or Basket, of the Noss. 
It isa perpendicular mass of rock, two or three hun- 
dred feet high, with a broad flat summit, richly 
covered with grass, and is separated from the island 
hy a narrow chasm, through which the sea flows. 
Two strong ropes are stretched from the main island 
to the top of the Holme, and on these is slung the 
cradle or basket, a sort of open box made with deal 
boards, in which the shepherds pass with their sheep 
to the top of the Holme We found the cradle 
strongly secured by lock and key, to the stakes on 
the side of the Noss, in order, no doubt, to pre- 
vent any person from crossing for his own amuse- 
ment. 


As we descended the smooth pastures of the Noss, 
we fellin with a herd of ponies, of a size somewhat 
larger than is common on the islands. J asked our 
guide, a lad of fourteen years of age, what was the 
average price ofa Sheltie. His answer deserves to 
be written in letters of gold: 

“T's jist as theyre, bug an’ smal.” 

From the ferryman, at the strait below, I got 
more specific information. They vary in price from 
three to ten pounds, but the latter sum is only paid 
for the finest of these animals, in the respects of 
shape and colour. It is not a little remarkable, 


that the same causes which, in Shetland, have made - 


the horse the smallest of ponies, have almost 


equally reduced the size of the cow. The sheep, 


also--a pretty creature [ might call it--from the | 


fine wool of which the Shetland women knot .the 
thin webs, known by the name of Shetland shawls, 
is much smaller than any breed I have ever seen. 
Whether the cause be the perpetual chilliness of the 
atmosphere, or the insufficiency of nourishment-- 
for, though the long Zetland winters are temperate, 
and snow never lies long on the ground, there is 
scarcely any growth of herbage in that season--I 
will not undertake to say, but the people of the 
islands ascribe it to the insufficiency of pourishment. 
It is, at all events, remarkable, that the traditions 
of the country should ascribe to the Picts, the early 
inhabitants of Shetland, the same dwarfish stature, 
and that the numerous remains of their habitations 
which still exist, would seem to confirm the tradi- 
tion. The race which at present possesses the Shet- 
lands is, however, of what the French call ‘‘an 
advantageous stature,” and well limbed. If it be 
the want of a proper and genial warmth, which 

revents the due growth of the domestic animals it 
is a want to which the Zetlanders are not subject. 
Their hills afford them an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of peat, which costs the poorest man nothing 
but the trouble of cutting itand bringing it home ; 
and their cottages, I was told, are always well 
warmed in winter. : 

In crossing the narrow strait which separates the 
Noss from Bressay, I observed on the Bressay side, 
overlooking the water, a round hillock, of very 
regular shape, in which the green turf was inter- 
mixed with stones. ‘‘ That,” said the ferryman, 
‘is what we call a Pictish castle. I mind when it 
was opened ; it was full of rooms, so that ye could 
go over every part of it.” I climbed the hillock, 
and found, by inspecting several openings, which 
had been made by the peasantry to take away the 
stones, that below the turf it was a regular work of 
Pictish masonry, but the spiral galleries which these 
openings revealed, had been completely choked up, 
in taking away the materials of which they were 
built. - Although plenty of stone may be found 
everywhere in the islands, there seems to be a dis- 
position to plunder these remarkable remains, for 
the sake of building cottages, or making those in- 
closures for their cabbages, which the islanders call 
crubs.. They have been pulling down the Pictish 
castle, on the little and on the fresh water loch, 
called Cleikimin, near Lerwick, described with such 
minuteness by Scott in his journal, till very few 
traces of its original construction are left. If the 
inclosing of lands for pasturage and cultivation 
proceeds as it has begun, these curious monuments 


. of a race which has long perished, will disappear. 


Now that we were out of hearing of the cries of 
the sea-birds, we were regaled with more agreeable 
sounds. We had set out, as we climed the island of 
Bressay, amid a perfect chorus of larks, answering 
each other in the sky, and sometimes, apparently, 
from the clouds ; and now we heard them again over 
head, pouring out their sweet notes so fast and so 
ceaselessly, that it seemed as if the little creatures 
imagined they had more to utter than they had. time 
to utter it in. In no part of the British Islands 


-have I seen the larks so numerous or so merry, as 


in the Shetlands. 

We waited awhile at the wharf by the minister's 
house in Bressay, for Jim Sinclair, who at length 
appeared in his boat to convey us to Lerwick. 
“ He is a noisy fellow,” said our good landlady, and 
truly we found him voluble enough, but quite amus- 
ing. As he rowed us to town, he gave us a sample 
of his historical knowledge, talking of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the settlement of North America, and 
told us that his greatest pleasure was to read_histo- 
rical-books in the long winter nights. His children, 
he said, could all read and write. Wedined ona 
leg of Shetland mutton, with a tart made ‘of the 
only fruit of the islaad,” as a ‘Scotchman called it, 
the stalks of the rhubarb plant, and went on board 
of our steamer about six o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was a matter of some regret to us that we were 
obliged to leave Shetland so soon. Two or three 
days more might have been pleasantly passed among 
its grand precipices, its winding straits, its remains 
of a remote and rude antiquity, its little horses, 


little cows, and little sheep, its sea fowl, its larks |} 


its flowers, and its hardy and active people. There 
was an amusing novelty also in going to bed, as we 
did, by daylight, for at this season of the year the 
daylight is never out of the sky, and the flush of 
early sunset only passes along the horizon from the 
north-west to the south-east, where it brightens into 
sunrise. 


APPRENTICES IN OLD TIMES. 


In the year 1582 the luxury of dress having 
greatly inereased among people of all degrees, but 
particularly apprentices, the Court of Common. 
Council, apprehending such custom might prove of 
dangerous consequence, passed an act for regulating 
their dress in future, in which it was enacted as 
follows :—‘ That no apprentice whatsoever, should 
presume to wear any apparel but what he reecived 
from his master. ‘To wear no hat nor anything 
but a woollen cap, without any silk in or about the - 
same. ‘To wear neither ruffles, cuffs, loose collars, 
nor other than a ruff at the collar, and that only a 
yard and a half long. To wear no doublets but 
what were made of coarse tustian, sackcloth, English 
leather, or woollen, without any gold, silver, or sijk 
trimming, lo wear no other coloured cloth or 
kersey in hose or stockings than white, blue, or 
russet. ‘lo wear no other breeches but what should 
be of the same stuffs as the doublets, and neither 
stitched, laced, nor bordered. ‘To wear no other 
surtout than a cloth gown or cloak, lined or faced 
with cloth, cotton, or baize, with a fixed, round 
collar, without stitching, guarding, lace, or silk. 
To wear no pumps, slippers, or shoes but of English 
leather, without being pinked, edged, or stitched, 
nor girdles, nor gartcrs, other than of woollen, ' 
thread, or leather, without being garnished. ‘To 
wear no sword, dagger, or other weapon but a knife, 
nor aring, jewel, of gold, nor silver, nor sill, in 
any part of his apparel, on pain of being punished at 
the discretion of the master, for the first offence ; 
to be publicly whipped at the hall of his company 
for the second offence; and to serve six months | 
longer than specified in his indentures, for a third 
offence.” And it was further enacted ‘That no 
apprentice should go to dancing, fencing, or musical- 
schools, nor keep any press, or other place for keep- 
ing of apparel or goods, but im his master’s house, 
under the penalties aforesaid.” 


4 ED 


Souruny’s Criricism on CoLertper.—You are 
in great measure right about Coleridge : he is worse 
in body than you seem to believe, but the main 
cause lies in his owa management of himself, or 
rather want of management. His mind is in @ per- 
petual St. Vitus’s dance—eternal activity without 
action. At times he feels mortified that he should 
have done so little ; but this feeling never produces © 
any exertion. I will begin to-morrow, he says ; 
and thus he has been all his life-long letting to-day 
slip. He has had no heavy calamities in life, and 
so contrives to be miserable about trifles. Poor 
fellow . there is‘no one thing which gives me so 
much pain as the witnessing such a waste of un- 
equalled power. I knew one man resembling him, 
save that with equal genius he was actually a_ 
vicious man. If that man had common prudence, 
he must have been the first man in this country, 
from his natural and social advantages, and as such, 
we who knew him and Joved him at school used to 
anticipate him. I learnt more from his conversa- 
tion than any other man ever taught me, because 
the rain fell when the young plant was just germi- 
nating and wanted it most; and I learnt more 
morality by his example than anything else could 
have taught me, for I saw him wither away. He 
is dead, and buried at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has left behind him nothing to keep his memory 
alive. A few individuals only remember him with 
a sort of horrcr and affection, which just serves to 
make them melancholy whenever they think of him 
or mention his name. This will not be the case 
with Coleridge ; the disjecta membra will be found 
if he does not die early ; but having so much to do 
_-so many errors to weed out of the world which 
he is capable of eradicating—if he does die without 
doing his work it would half break my heart, for no 
human being has had more talents allotted.— Life of 
Southey 


Cosr of THE GUARDS COMPARED WITH THU 
LyxE.—The charge for the pay of the Coldstream 
and Scots Fusilier Guards, consisting of 1,452 of 
all ranks in each regiment, amounts to fifty-three 
thotsand and ninety-nine pounds each for the year ; 
and a regiment of the line of two battalions, or 
1,342 of all ranks (110 men less), costs thirty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight pounds, 
making a difference of fifteen thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-one pounds as the annual charge 
of each of these regiments above that of a regiment 


of the line, 
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CHINA. 


VISIT TO THE CITY OF HANGCHOW-FOO. . 


On the evening of the 22nd of October I ap- 
‘proached the suburbs of Hangchow-foo,—the capi- 
tal of the province of Chekiang, and one of the 
largest and most flourishing cities in the richest dis- 
trict of the Chinese Empire. The Mandarins have 
always been most jealous of foreigners approaching 
or entering this town. It is generally supposed 
that, in addition to the natural antipathy which they 
manifest for the ‘‘ outside barbarians,” they have 
a custom-house here in which they levy duties on 
merchandise imported or exported by foreigners,— 
which duties are opposed to the terms of the treaty 
of Nanking. They know very well that if foreign- 
ers were allowed to come here this system of extor- 
tion would soon be exposed and broken up. 

As I came near the city, everything which came 
under my observation marked it as a place of great 
importance. The Grand Canal was wide and deep ; 
and bore on its waters many hundreds. of boats, all 
engaged in an active, bustling trade. Many of these 
were sailing in the same direction as ourselves ; 
whilst others were leaving the city, and hurrying 
onwards in the direction of Soo-chow, Hoo-chow, 
Kea-king, and other towns which are thickly scat- 
tered over this large and populous plain. Canals 
were seen branching off in all directions from the 
grand one, and forming the high-roads of the 
country. 

When I reached the end of this part of the 
journey, my boatmen drew up and moored the boat 
amongst some thousands of the same class; and 
it being now nearly dark, I determined to rest there 
for the night. When next morning dawned, I 
found that we were moored on the edge of a large 
and broad basin which terminates the Grand Canal. 
After dressing with great care, we left the boat and 
proceeded to an inn for the purpose of engaging a 
chair. The Shanghae boatmen accompanied us, 
carrying our luggage :—indeed I believe they re- 
commended us to the inn at which we had now 
arrived. To my astonishment, they at once in- 
formed their friend, the innkeeper, that I was a fo- 
reigner. JI now expected that some difficulties 
would be thrown in my way, either with the view 
of extorting money or through fear of the Manda- 
rians. My fears, however, were groundless. The 
old man, who made his living by letting chairs and 
selling tea, took the matter very quietly ; and evi- 
dently did not despise a good customer even if he 
were a foreigner. A chair was soon ready for me 

o proceed onmy journey. I was bound for a place 
named Kan-tu, situated on the banks of the river 
Teein-tang-kiang,—which here falls into the Bay of 
Hangchow. 

Everything being arranged in a satisfactory man- 
ner, I stepped into the chair; and, desiring my ser- 
vants to follow, we proceeded along the streets of 
the suburbs in the direction of the city. After 
traveliing in this way for about a mile, we came to 
the gates and entered the city. Itseemed an ancient 
place. The walls and ramparts are high; they ap- 
peared in excellent order, and the gates were 
guarded, as usual, by a number of soldiers. The 
main street of the city through which L passed is 
narrow when compared with streets in Huropean 
towns ; but it is nicely payed, and reminded me of 
the main street of Ningpo more than of anything 
else. Hangchow, however is a place of much 
greater importance than Ningpo, both in a mercan- 
tile and in a political point of view. It is, as Thave 
said, the chief town in the province, and is the 
residence of many cf the high Mandarins and off- 
cers of Government, as well as of many great 
merchants. It has been remarked, not unfrequently, 
when comparing the towns of Shanghae and Ningpo, 

' that the former is a place of trade and the latter a 
place of great wealth. Hangchow appears to have 
both of thése advantages combined. Besides, it is 
a fashionable place; and is to the province of Che- 
kiang what Soo-chow is to that of Kiangsoo. Du: 
Halde quotes an old Chinese proverb which signifi- 
cantly says that ‘* Paradise is above, but below are 
Soo-chow and Hangchow.” 

The walls of this terrestrial Paradise are forty le 
in cireumference—or about eight English miles. 
There are a great many gardens and open spaces 
within this circuit ; but as the suburbs are also of 
great. extent, the place nrust contain.a very large 
population, Du-Halde estimates it at a million of 
souls, and Sir George Staunton supposed that it 
might equal that of Peking. 

The Louses bear a striking resemblance to those 
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of Ningpo, Soo-chow, and other northern towns. I 
do not know how it is, but were I set down blind- 
folded. in the main street of one of these northern 
towns—in one even which I knew well—and the 
bandage removed from my eyes, I should have great 
difficulty in saying where I was. There are, doubt- 
less, distinctions with which the ‘ Barbarian” eye 
is unacquainted, which would be plain enough toa 
Chinese. 

Triumphal arches, monuments to great men and 
virtuous women, and gorgeous-looking Buddhist 
temples were observed in many parts of the city as 
I passed along; but although these buildings have 
a certain amount of interest about them, yet as 
works of Art they are not to be compared with 
buildings of the same class which we see at home. 

The shops in the main streets have their fronts 
entirely removed by day ; so that a passenger has 
an opportunity of seeing, and forming a good idea 
of, the wares which are exposed for sale. I ob- 
served many shops in which were gold and silver 
ornaments, and beautiful specimens of the celebrated 
jade stone. Old curiosity shops were numerous, an 
contained articles of great value amongst the Chi- 
nese—such as ancient porcelain jars, bronzes, cary- 
ings in bamboo, jars cut out of the jade stone just 
mentioned, and a variety of other things of a like 
description. Some large silk shops were observed 
as I passed along; and judging from the number of 
people who wear this article here, these shops must 
have a thriving trade. Everything, indeed, which 
met the eye stamped the city of Hangelow-foo as a 
place of great wealth and luxury. Then, as usual 
in all Chisiése towns which I have visited, there were 
a vast number of tea and eating houses for the middle 
classes and the poor. They did not seem to lack 
customers, for they were all crowded with hundreds 


HYDROMEL AND VERJUICE. 


(DROP THE THIRD.) 


WueEn Epsom draws her motley crew together, 

The day serene, and beautiful the weather 

How pleasant ’tis to mount the tip-top stand, 

Whose summit then affords a view most grand ; 

And how delicious to obtain a seat 

(In fact the best), secluded from the heat. 

Oh! how your heart with glee and mirth rejoices, 

When ‘Off! they're off!” is roared by many 
voices ! 

And from your seat a splendid view procuring, 

How sweet to mark your horse the rest obscuring! 

To watch him urging on, like steam almost, 

And then to mark him pass the winning post ! 

To know you're richer now by many a score 

Of “ five-pound-bankers” than you were before! 

Tis beautiful! But ah! your rich delight 

From its boudoir of Fancy wings a flight, 

Should the successful, valuable horse, 

Reel here—reel there —now fall upon the course ! 

Quick from the stand you rush, with frenzied speed, 

Nor to the voice of your friends give heed, 

But seek that portion of the fatal course 

Where lies your beautiful but dying horse ! 

‘* Arouse thee, Hector! Up, old boy!” you cry; 

In vain—in vain! he’s lain him: down to die! 

Now make your book up—'twill not take you long, 

And as you do so, sing a mournful song. 

Credit yourself—bets won ; five hundred clear, 

Though all will not be paid, you rather fear ! 

Debit yourself—horse lost ; a noble beast, 

And worth two thousand sovereigns, at the least! 


Manchester. Winuiam F. Pracock. 


CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


A TreatricaAL, DisputE ARRANGED.— We have 


heard many contrary opinions regarding the abilities 
of Mr. C. Kean, but, for the future, the subject is 
set at rest, as his appearance in Leap Year has con- 


vineed everybody that his real line of business is no- 


longer his W2e’s Secret, but all ‘‘ Walker.” 
THE GUARDS AND THE LINE. 
DEDICATED TO THE. PENINSULAR CAPTAINS. 
Ain—“ The Fine Old English Gentleman.’ 


Vix tell you a tale, quite true, of a man who was in 
the Guards, Ae: 

And who, though never in the field, so neatly played 
his cards, : 


That though he’s buta captain, nought his Coloneley 
retards 
And he’s waiting for his regiment now, for such are 
the rewards i 
Of a Captain in the Household Troops, and Colone 
in the Line. 


His rooms were in the barracks, but he didn’t live 
near there, ; , a 
But either in the Albany, or else in gay Mayfair ; 
And if he sometimes went on guard, his face was. 
marked with care, i ; 
And drill this Guardsman always called a precious 
slow affair, ie : A ES 
Like a Captain in the Household Troops, and 
Colonel in the Line. 


His exploits were unnumber’d—but of this the cause 
_ is plain, 
For there were none to number, though, when the 
rules ordain, ; 
He would bravely march to Windsor, and from 
. Windsor back again ; ienpy 
And loudly he would curse and swear if it should 
chance to rain, ; 
‘Like a Captain in the 
' Colonel in the Line. 


On softest couch he bivouaced, nor got he up too 
soon 

But thought it deuced clever if he could crawl out 
at noon, y 

Regarding soda-water as a most especial boon, 

And delaying oft his dinner, till the rising of the 
moon, 


Household Troops, aud: 


‘Like a Captain in the Household Troops, and 


Colonel in the Line. 


Pérchance it was the season, and he’d ride out in 
the park, é ti 

Then dine, and in the evening go out upon the 
lark. 2 it ae 

And keeping up the game all night, as fits a warlike 
spark ab a “a 5 

Reluctantly would beat retreat, but not while it 
was dark, . ‘ ; 

Like a Captain in the Jousehold Troops, and 
Colonel in the Line. 


He little knows the art of war, of pontoon,’ or of 


trench, ith, MigIG 

And the only balls are racket balls he’s used within 

__ the bench, » 

And from Vauban’s book, the meaning he in vain 
might try to wrench, : 

For alas! at Mitchell’s plays he’s oft been beaten by: 
the French, 

Like a Captain in the Household Troops, and 
Colonel in the Line. 


He never knew the powder’s smell, exceptiti¢ a 

_ reviews, : ‘ 

He never saw the bayonets crossed, excepting to 
amuse, 

And yet these fine-day soldiers of the Life Guards 
and the Blues, P 

Though only Captains in the Park, real Colonelcies 
can choose, 

As did this:‘Captain in the Guards, and Colonel. 
in the Line. 


He wasn’t in the Affghan war—yet called the Line 
% so-so 3” 

He never peat the Sikh chiefs back—and said the 
Line was “low.” 


He never thrashed the Kaffirs—but declared the 


» Line ‘'no go.” 
And now he’s got his regiment, he’s “ afraid it may 
be slow,” ies ; 
Like a quondam Captain of the Guards, now 
Colonel in the Line.”—Pasquin. 


Ont TRIAL WILL PROVE THE FAcT.—We be- . 


lieve it has been declared that the only obstacle 


to the success of the electric light is the difficulty — 
of procuring a ‘‘ continuity. of action.” The owners. 


of the patent should throw it into the Court of 
Chancery, and the déesiderattim would be at once 
obtained. — Pasquin. dy 1g4 
SHAmervun Apyice.—Wé have been much 
shocked by seeing a series of letters, which have 


| lately appeared in the Times, headed ** Steel Gun- 


Barrels!” We sincerely trust that, in spite of 
this immoral .advice, the public will be contented 
to go without gun-barrels, rather than‘obtain then 
in a dishonest manner.—Pasquin 


“ 


_ their knees.—Pasquin. 


Vien hte eae Oe 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF RAIL- 
- WAYS ON THE HUMAN STATURE. 


Amone the many wonderful changes prodiced by 
the invention of railways, perhaps the most as- 
tonishing, though the least noticed, is their effect 
upon the human stature. Although no observable 
difference can be distinguished in adults, the effect 
upon children is truly marvellous. This may be seen 
at any time by watching the London terminus of 
some great line—the South-Western, for instance— 
where children under twelve years of age are taken 
for halfprice, and infants in atins gratuitously. 


Here you may behold the wonderful. spectacle of 


boys paying for their half-price tickets who in a 
couple of years would be able to enlist in the Life 
Guards. : 

A fact not less remarkable is, that the talent of 
these children is in proportion to their size, and not 
their age, as is usually the case, The other day, 
when waiting for the train, we observed a woman 
with a child in her arms, (and such a child!) for 
which she was refusing to pay the fare. The clerk, 
aecustomed) as. he was,to splendid children, was as- 
tonished at the size of the infant, but was at last 
convinced by the earnestness of the mother that it 
was not a twelvemonth old.) ie 
. Direetly the mother left the desk, the infant 
changed “all its sweet features to one lovely smile,” 
and exclaimed, in a clear and 
‘« Well, that dodge warn’t so bad.” 

We sincerely hope the subject nay be noticed 


during the sprees’ Ression, of Parliament, in order | 
alt 


that some alteration may be made in the building 
act: otherwise, if this ineréase in the size of the 
human race continué, wé are afraid the succeeding 
generation will be obliged to enter their houses on 


USER ifso Lae naive § reo 
WHERE Is Buiss To BE. Founp ? — The. song- 
writers have frequently asked with some slight ya- 
riations of phraseology, “‘ Where%s Bliss to be found?” 
and we are glad to be able at last to answer their 
question by saying, once for all, that *‘ Bliss is to 
be found in the last scene of every pantomime.” The 
searcher after happiness has only to go to the theatre 
where the usual Christmas entertainment 1s given, 
and by following the: precept of the moralist, to 
‘‘ Wait for the end,” he will be sure to make the 
desired discovyery.. The curtain will.certainly not 
descend until he has seen either the ‘ Halls of Bliss,” 
the ‘Realms of Delight ;” the ‘‘ Groves of Feli- 


powerful voice, 


city,” or the ‘' Saloons,” ‘‘ Temples,” or ‘* Porticos,” | 


of “¢ Joy,” ‘* Mirth,” or ‘ Happiness.” It is true, 
that as that which is ‘‘One man’s meat is another’s 
poison,” so that which the play-bills describe as 
“bliss” would be an intense bore to the world in 
general ; for pantomimic rapture usually consists 
in maintaining a most uncomfortable position, amid 
a disagreeable blaze of blue or red light, and a 
drizzling shower of uncomfortable sparks from 
smoky fireworks. If such are the elements. that 
rule im the Halls of ‘‘ Bliss,” it is clear that Mor- 
tram’s firework manufactory, in the Westminster 
Road, must be @ fortiori, an Elysiim. We know 
that there is no pleasure without pain, but we should 
decline a locus, standi in the ‘‘ Halls of Delight,” 
when the condition of such a standing is, that you 
stand upon your head on the top of a pike, with a 
Roman candle stuck into your mouth by way of 
Roman-eandle-stick, and.a Catherine wheel revolv- 
ing round your nose instead of its own axis. The 
poet who told us; that ‘‘ igtioraiice is bliss,” was cer- 
tainly right as far as pantomime bliss is concerned, 
for it would: be much better to be ignorant of :such 
bliss altogether... A walkthrough the ‘Halls of 
Happiness” after the curtain goes dowh, when clown 
isbeing released from the top of the pole, upon 
which his popularity has. placed him, and the other 
heroes and heroines of the night descend fro their 
uneomfortable: chevation «into the arms of the car- 
penters, while the:firethan. extinguishes the sparke 
still remaining with his heavy highlows, and pre- 


pares his hose for ‘thé night—such aramblé behind | 
the scenes syould afford sad proof of the emptiness of | ; 


all theatrical felicity.— Puch. 

Very STRANGE, BUY Very Trour.—The electric 
telegraph is now one of the really sovereign pdwers 
by which the world is governed; and though ¢ivili- 
sation, with 4 thousaid other blesssings, may be 
said to be advarived by the potent engite, it must be 


admitted that wherever the electric telegraph holds ‘ 


its sway, it rules with rods of iron.—Punch. 


WE have a bone of some magnitude to pick with 
Mrs. Ellis, and all other ladies whatsoever, who 
profess to look after the moral and intellectual wel- 
fare of the Wives, Mothers, Daughters, and female 
relations generally, of England. Not a mere 
merrythought; but a genuine and legitimate bone 
of contention. 

We want to know what they mean—in the 

resent day, when so much is done to smoothe 
lown the path of knowledge, and render the Ladder 
to Learning casy and pleasant of ascent—by stiffer- 
ing a highly important branch of Female Education 
to remain only accessible by the driest and most 
uninetresting means of approach. We allude to 
the sublime arts of Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, 
all the instruction books on which, instead of being 
familiarised and made palatable, as most educational 
doses of the present time are, continue the same 
crude and fatiguing masses of figures, letters, and 
marginal references, as they have always been. 

Why not write ‘* Anti macassar” and ‘ Child’s 
boot” pattsrris} in pleasant verse? Nay, go still 
further and setthem to. music. We don’t see the 
least objection to it. Something in the following 
style — 

KNITTED LACH. CUFF. 

Tuny.—Here’s to the Maiden of bashful fifteen. 

Cast on a dozen ; thread forward fifteen ; 
| .. Pearl just a hundred and fifty ; . $s 

(Thread Raworth’s best—Number Seyen, I ween, 

To ply with your needles so thrifty. ) 
Let the threads pass, 
Cuffs for the lass, 
I'll warrant they'll prove of superior class, 
Knit two together ; pearl seven; then back 
Just in the way you begun, ma’am ; 
‘Thread forward six; then repeat, in a crack, 
A row of two hundred and one, ma’am. 
Let the threads pass, &c. 


_ Or, take another specimen, to astill more popular 
style of melody :— 
CROCHET COLLAR. 
TruNE—Lucy Tong. 
Oh! just am come before you, — 
To sing a little song, 
About a crochet collar, 
To describe it won't take long. 
So take your hook, Miss Lucy, 
And be sure your cotten’s strong, 
There’s nothing like a broken thread, 
To make your work go wrong. 
A chain, the length required, 
You'll first be pleased to make, 
And then four long ; miss three: chain one ; 
(D. ©. mind no mistake.) 
So take your hook, &c. 
Then four long, up the centre ; 
Six chain, you'll then repeat; 
With single crochet down the loops, 
To make the side complete 
So take your hook, &e. 


We hope that. Mrs. Loudon, and our esteemed 
friends of the ‘Lady’s Newspaper,” will not 
auffer our hint to be lost upon them. — Pasquin. 

THe Banx Corrprs.— We have heard so much, 

aid we hear so frequently, about the Coffers of the 
Bank, that owx curiosity is rising to a tremendous 
pitch about these, mysterious articles. How much 
will a Coffer hold? How many Coffers have they 
got at the Bank, and if all the Coffers should happen 
to be.‘ ehuck.” dull, where do they thuck | the 
surplus bullion? Our early and infantine idea of a 
Coffer was, that it is an affair something like a coal 
scuttle, and that there is ‘always one standing full 
of bullion under the side-board in that most wonder: 
ful apartment, the Bank parlour. We, shall be 
happy, to accept an invitation from the Gover- 
nor of the Bank, to go over that establishment, 
any day when he happens to have nothing to do, 
and when the Coffers; regularly polished and sand- 
papered up for the occasion, may be placed before us; 
—Punch. vy ' 
Cotnacur %. Hupson.—At the time when Mr. 
Hudson’s countenance was worth having, Messrs. 
Celnaghi resolved to publish his portrait, or, in 
other words, to ‘show Hudson his own features ;” 
but since his exposure, no one buys it, in consequence 
of which the publishers ate about to bring an action 
for daniages against the original himself. 
know what the defence will be, but the artist, who 
will be a witness, says that Hudson has face enough 
for anything, Pasyuin. 


We don’t | 
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AN AMERICAN HOTEL. 


Tue ladies’ saloon was very fully occupied all the 
time we were in the hotel. It was a large, well- 
proportioned apartment, with a good many rocking- 
chairs sprinkled about, on which the fair occupants 
sat and swung theniselves for hours together, after 
the manner of restless and uneasy parrots in their 
huge brazen rings. The young ladies locked just as 
descewores, and were quite as noisy and were very 
nearly as gaudy. I scarcely ever did more than 
look at them on my way to my own apattment, and 
I invariably saw them on the same. chairs, and in ~ 
the same attitudes, doing nothing, and apparently 
thinking as little. Some of them were very pretty, 
and delicate-looking, and, moreover, would have 
been well-dressed, if they could have contented them~ 
selves with fewer colours. If I could summon up 
a wish about them, it would be, that they would 
pitch their voice in a lower key, and if possible not 
speak through theit noses. Why is it, that, through- 
out ‘the whole of this vast continent,’ the nasal 
twang should invariably prevail? I have given up 
trying to account for this peculiarity, and greatly 
fear I shall'go to my grave without being enlight- 
ened on this interesting branch of phisiology. I 
have heard that the same manner of speaking pre- 
yails in New Holland, in quite as remarkable a de- 
gree. At Albany, the Temperance Hotel affords 
little satisfaction, thovigh the rooms and toilet. ar- 
rangements ate worthy of England ; and the writer 
branches out into national characteristics. ‘‘ But 
a gong,” she says, ‘summoned us to the dining 
saloon directly after our arrival. It was an inimense 
room, containing two long tables, and more than a , 
hundred people. The meal was a compound of 
dinner, tea, and supper. Huge beefstakes (I often 
wondered how they came to be so large, for they 
looked like half-a-dozen fastened into one; flatewise) 
smoked on a. metal dish, with fire beneath, it, and 
Mr. Delevan himself sat at the head of the table, 
and carved out gigantic lumps for his guests with 
incredible rapidity. The quantity and variety of 
other comestibles, including roast chickens, mut- 
ton-chops, sweetmeats, stewed oysters, eggs, and 
pumpkin pies, were as marvellous as the celerity 
with which it all disappeared from the surface of the 
table. As ustial, it was all washed down with milk, 
and then each person pushed his chair, back gratingly 
on the unearpeted floor, put his guid into his mouth 
again, and walked off. ‘The attendants were numer- 
ous, and almost all of sombre hue. ‘Their dress 
contrasted finely with the shining black of their com- 
plexions, being composed of snow-white. vests and 
pants ; in our language, they were ¢lothed in white 
in the manner of waistcoats and pantaloons.—Les- 
perus, by Mrs. Hanston. 


Apvicth Graré.—A correspondent of a daily 
edntemporary, writing on the late fatal accident to 
the Lion Queen, has hit on a wonderful plan for 
preventing the like dreadful results from future ex- 
hibitions. He suseéss “the application of red hot 
iron to the tail of any animal ina menagerie, which 
may fasten upon a keeper.” Now we must. confess 
ourselves beaten; we had a plan of our own to 
sugwest, but after this we feel conipelled to shrink 
into insignificainde and silence Our plan was, that 
such dangerous and foolhardy displays should not 


| take place at all; but though this might, perhaps, 


in some measure, have served to diminish the evil, 
we feel we must admit the superiority-of the hot 
iron scheme: Iron, we know, takes so little time 
to heat, and fire is always so readily at hand, that 
we are convinced the most refractory lion or tiger, 
even in the midst of the most ferocious attack on its 
keeper, would not demur, if asked politely just. to 
wait a few minutes, while we made the poker red 
hot. — Pasquin: af 

Spitting THE DIrrERENCE.—Charitable _per- 
sons are in the habit.of sending portions of five- 
pound notes by way of contributions to bencyolent 
objects. We are sorry to throw a slur upon what 
is undoubtedly a very noble action, but when aman 
forwards a bank note in two separate pieces, truth 
compels us to declare that he is only doing things 
by halves.—Punch. — 

Convenient Criricism.—Sheridan had a very 
convenient formula as a reply to the new publica- 
tioits that were constantly sent to him, viz :—Dear 
sir, I have received your exquisite~work, and I 
have iio doubt I shall be highly delighted after I 

' have read it,” 
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Freruary has come again, and the soft south 
wind, with its blustrous, yet round-cheeked brother 
of the west, does not disdain to look in upon us, 
just to see how the stern winter has left us, and 
routed up all the beauty of the land. The young 
year has leaped out of its long clothes, and man- 
fully peeping out at the great world, is thinking of 
what feats it may yet do in the soft Spring-time, 
and in the glow of Summer. The hardy nursling 
with nipping frosts and snowy squalls, is not so 
“ tetchy” and froward in its infancy as it was— 
Young Eighteen-hundred and fifty—is getting a 
hold of life, and beginning to think there is some- 
thing better to be done in the world than 
pinching people’s noses with blue frosts, making 
icieles.of their tears and misty halos of their 
breath. Now and then the wayward infant smiles, 
and wih a gentle hand dabbles in the running 
brook, and puffing his young cheeks, blows in the 
world’s face a warmer breath, and thaws the meadows 
and the streamlets. The urchin is getting to dis- 
like the chill wintry robe with which old Winter 
smothered him; and already his young fancy 
dreams of chaplets of sweet flowers, and the sunny 
incense of fragrant fields, and the softs songs of 
gentle birds ; and on the happy wings of the south 
wind, ‘he tells us that Spring is coming. 

Yes, the Spring-time is lingering on the world’s 
threshold, coy and beautiful as some young maiden 
on a visit to her lover, who has been chilled by 
the hand of sickness. Fair spirit of gentle sighs 
and fanning zephyrs! Beautiful angel of starry 
skies—soft moonlights—young birds and cheering 
songs! Genius of promised delights—quickener of 
life's blood !—darling of the year !—we will not keep 
you ‘knocking at the door.” Come, sweet Spring, 
rare happy welcome on thy young laughing brow. 
Come happy, happy spirit—sit ye down with us, and 
in the soft pauses of this gentle wind from the gor- 
geous east—where it has wantoned in the spice-groves 
of Samarcand—where it has played with the tresses 
of the golden-haired Sultanas of Cashmere—where 
it has revelled amid the fair flowers in the groves of 
Thessaly—tell us of the time that istocome. Ah! 
Genius, you must first scatter those fair flowerets in 
the air—the children of the Spring. What have 
we here? The first violet—white with fear, lest it 
should meet the rough hand of winter. A snow 
flake has fallen upon its purple breast, and changed 
its hue; but it will yet look up with glossy beauty 
at the sun. Tell me, Genius of the Spring, what 
will be? Laughing, happy spirit, stay with us. 
Yes—yes, we listen. 

‘“T am coming, I am coming, on the soft wings of 
the gale, 

That wakens up the flowerets bloomimg wild on 

hill and vale; 

‘Iam coming—I am coming, from out the deep- 

blue sky— 


You may hear me in the woods, where the gentle 
songsters die. 


Tam coming—I am coming, to breathe on all that’s 
fair, 

And to make a world of happiness through all 
the teeming air; 

Jam coming—I am coming, and the tiny, shiver- 
ing things 

That dream away the winter’s cold, leap up with 
joyous wings. 

Iam coming—-i am coming, and the bud within 
the tree 

Obeys my sunny touch, and gently struggles to 
be free : 
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I am coming—I am coming, and the floweret then 
is rife 

With odours sweet from Heaven, and with soft, 
mysterious life. 
I am coming—I am coming, and the birds that 
idly roam 
Soon listen to my whispering sighs, and build their 
mossy home ; 

Iam coming—I am coming, and the strange things 
in the sea ie : 

Leap up with glad delight to take a sunny glance 
at me. 


I am coming—I am coming, and on earth, in sea, 
or air 
There shall nothing be so beautiful with me to 
hold compare ; 
Tam coming—lI am coming, and the chilling air 
takes wing, 
For it shrinks before the bright eyes of the Genius 
of the Spring !” 
Hark ! the invisible spirits of the chill North are 
up in arms. Witha howl and a swoop of their 
wintry breath, keen from the surface of huge ice- 
bergs and glistening glaciers, they come, and the 
soft Spring-time hides again until a happier hour. — 
And now, in sober sadness, people try to fancy 
that the dreary time has passed away. Far away 
in the quiet country, for a sunny hour or s0, all 
things will have a pleasant look, and in the hedge- 
row the forward alder will try to look greener than 
its companions. About the homesteads there will 
be a busy hum of occupation; and it is something 
for people to tell each other that the worst of the 
winter has passed away, although they don’t believe 
it. Now some adventurous hedge-sparrow will com- 
pose a song about the Spring-time, and sing it upon 
the greenest spot he can find, until a little creeping 
wind from the east warns him that nature’s melodies 
are still out of tune. Now, a drizzly day is the 
farmer’s delight, and if he hear the water-courses 
foaming and blustering, he feels that benignant 
nature will soon yield up her abundance to his hand. 
Winter stacks that have stood the frosts gallantly, 
are now unthatched against the Spring comes ; and 
many a gap, through which the loud wind whistled, is 
stopped with the blackened sprigs, that will quicken 
into a bright and odorous screen. And now when 
the white scud is careering over the blue sky, letting 


sweet glimpses of that azure vault peep down | 


upon the sterile earth; and when the south wind 
is gentle, and does not “roar again” from the old 
eaves of the barn roof, the slumbering bat will 
peep out and clash his leathern wings. The dormouse 
will gently move, like some vexed sleeper asking if 
it be really time to rise ; and when the evening drops, 
the cricket will chirrup more cheerfully than usual 
by the old hearth stone. Now, only in very quiet 
spots, into which the soft showers and the gentle 
winds forget to peep, for they have much to do, 
will be found little patches of dingy, soiled snow, look- 
ing coldand defiant ; and now people find out all the 
alarming holes in their ceilings, and are awakened 
at night with a drop too much through the tiles, one 
of which Jack Frost has surreptiously cracked, 
and then got the north-east blast to carry it away and 
hide in an odd corner of the farm-yard. Now the 
sultan of the farm-yard smoothes his ruffled plumage, 
and fairly bullies the winter from the top of his own 
dunghill, and the philosophic pig peeps up at the 
blue sky with a watery wink, speculating deeply upon 
the generation of acorns, and the probabilities of a 
delightfully muddy Spring, And now the robin 
sees what a gaudy breast he has, and arranges his 
waistcoat to the best advantage, lest some more than 
commonly plump little wren should chance to wink 
her admiration of him from amid the spotted leaves 
of the hardy laurel, or the prickly clusters of the 
dear old holly. And if the sky should change 


to stormy aspects, and if the loud wind should 
whistle round the house, and even if the show flake 
or the rattling hail should play mad’ pranks in the 
chilly air; people tell themselves that it won’t last— 
and young and old, and gentle and simple, insist ~ 
upon it that the Spring is coming. 

Now, in London, there is a general thaw, and the 
streets are streamy and sloppy. Pendent drops hang 
from the area railings, and the mud in the great 
thoroughfares is like the wind, for it fleeth where 
it listeth.. Now there are high tides in the river, | 
which takes up its temporary lodgings in cellars and 
parlours of houses in low situations; and now the 
linen-drapers don’t know whether to recommend 
“ an amazing stock of furs,” or to hint at the posses- 
sion of forty thousand spring fashions, in Heaven 
only knows what, nearly for nothing. Now the 


-pantomimes have run their race, and the Clown re- 


tires from public life to the oft-times very cold cod- | 
lins of domesticity. The Harlequin will soon be 

not worth a spangle, and the ‘‘lean and slippery Pan- 

taloon” probably degenerates into asuper upon society 

at large, and theatres in particular, while the grace- 

ful, airy Columbine pirouettes into the ballet, and 

no longer stands on the calf of Harlequin’s leg, or 

for a moment ‘borrows the loan” of his wand to 

make the rustics gape again. Now Mr. James writes 

twelye new novels, and very tepid milk and watery 

love songs are in the ascendant, in what is called 

the musical world. Now highly fashionable people 

who must dine late, are in a state of confusion 

whether to go through the process by daylight, by 

candle-light, or in that dubious time, called between 

lights, which is only very well adapted for a game 

at blind-man’s-buff. Juvenile encumbrances are got 

rid of until the summer solstice, and the cat of do- 

mestic life votes the hearth a bore, and boldly puts 

his foot on his old éle. Now Parliament meets, and 

everything is to be done at once, so that the jostle - 
of measures lasts comfortably until the grouse sea-. 
son; but, as in the country, there is a general 
agreement in London that the days are “ pulling 
out,” and that the Spring is coming, and skates are 
hung up for the season, and everybody buys an 
umbrella and loses it shortly, and coal merchants 
think that their business will soon come to dust and 
ashes. The metropolitan sparrow gives himself a 
rub up for the season, and the sweet-pea and the 

mignionette of the London balcony comes dimly 
across the recollection of people who like something 
verdant to look at. And now young ladies think 
that beaux who have been hanging on all the winter 

ought to say something ; and the sap rises in many 

a would-be poet’s brain, who sends his verses to the 

Miscellany, which are declined with thanks—-and 

the young year is jocund and sportive as a happy 

child, and bundles up dust, and hides rude Boreas 

in a cavern ready for March. 


Weppine Scene in a Scotce Cuurcu.—A 
singular scene recently took place in the parish 
church of Rothes. An old pensioner had ob- 
tained the consent: of a damsel, described in the 
nearly vague term of “ fair,” to honour him with 
her hand for the remainder of the march of life, and 
he waited upon the minister to have the ceremony 
completed without delay. What answer he got 
from the clergyman can only be conjectured, but 
the fire of the old soldier could ill brook the delay 
which took place, and accordingly, on the Sunday, 
after service, and just as the benediction was about 
to be pronounced, up rose John and his spouse that 
was to be, and boldly, in the face of the congrega- 
tion, they declared themselves, in the hearing of all, 
to beman and wife! This unlooked-for and strange 
scene naturally created some pleasant excitement, 
which it was difficult to suppress, even in the sacred 
houss—dInverness Courts 


‘ 


aristocratic circles. 


+¢yneommon.” 


— 


THE DUCHESS. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE CONFESSION OF THE DUCHESS.—LIFE’S 
CHANCES. 


iY 


‘Tur Duchess of Pangbourne still remained upon 
the floor of the boudoir, a miserable libel upon 
human grandeut and human pride; for while they 
thought that there was danger attending their doing 
so, not one of all the gaudy bedizened retinue of 
servants that she kept to do her homage and 
obey her slightest call in that mansion, attempted 
to render her the least assistance. 

It was not until they felt quite assured that the 
wild-looking man was out of the house, that in a 
body some of them made their way to the boudoir. 
To the honour then of woman’s nature we may 
record, that it was the females of the household 
who were foremost, while many a tall strapping 
fellow, chosen to be the footman. of a Duvhess 
for his size, stood trembling upon the staircase, and 
fearing for his own safety. 

The Duchess’s own maid, the young girl whom 
she had spoken to not very long before the fearful 
incident which had produced such a world of con- 
fusion in that house took place, had the most 
presence of mind of any. It was she who sent for 
the nearest physician, and it was she who first 
raised her mistress from the floor. 

_ ‘Isshe dead ?” asked half a dozen voices. 

“« We shall all have mourning again,” said one. 

“ Dear me, how could it happen ?” cried another. 

“ Hush !” said the young girl, ‘I do not think 
that she is dead. Iam sure she breathes a little.” 

Upon this intimation the servants were all 


hushed as possible, and those who had been — 


most callous and indifferent, now in soft tones 
began to lament that anything should have happened 
to so excellent a mistress, and to praise her with 
so little discretion that if the Duchess had been 
able to hear them, the duplicity would have been 
too apparent to have any effect upon her: but she 
heard nothing. They might have abused her to her 
face, or praised her. It was then the same thing 


to her ; and yet she did breathe, as the young girl had 


said, ‘‘ a little.” 

They placed her upon her bed in an adjoining 
chamber, and then the fashionable physician arrived. 
Of course, upon hearing that it was so very noble 
and high a personage as the Duchess of Pangbourne 
who required his services, he put the best leg fore- 
most, and was‘with the distinguished sufferer as 
early as possible. 

Sir Fluttery Pocock was quite the man for 
He always spoke in a low 
confidential voice, as though some grand secret 
were upon his lips, and his tread was like that of 
some large cat upon an errand to steal cream, 
There was generally too upon his face a bland 
smile, and he spoke in the plural number, calling 
himself we; or perhaps he did that as a delicate 
kind of compliment to the persons around, as 
though he would associate them with the means he 
used in his fashionable practice. 

Sir Fluttery glided into the Duchess’s room with 
his usual smile, and then in a soft voice he said — 

‘* Dear—dear! this is really a—very—My dear 
madam, I really—we must not be at all alarmed.” 

“The Duchess, sir, is murdered,” said the young 
Pipl 
ae: this was the first intimation that Sir Fluttery 
Pocock had had of the nature of the complaint. He 
had fully expected a little hysterical attack, for 
treating which he was quite famous ; but a murder 
was decidedly out of his line always, except in the 
regular way of practice. 

‘* Murdered!” he said. ‘‘A Duchess murdered ? 
How very”—low he was going to say, but he stopped 
the word upon the tip of his tongue, and said, 

‘“ Pray attend to her, sir.” 

“Oh, yes.. We will. But really in the case of 
murders, some common surgeon is the--a—the man. 
But we will do what we can. Bring a light closer 
here. ‘Will your ladyship be so good as to speak to 
your humble servant ?” 

With this Sir Fluttery bowed, but.as the Duchess 
was past the grace of such small courtesies, he took 
nothing by that motion at all; and then he laid his 
hand upon her heart, and finding that there was still 
some action, there he said, im avoice of some alarm— 

‘We would really rather have some surgeon. 
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Dear me! here seems to be some physical injury to 
the neck. Yes, we will have a consultation. The 
idea of murdering a Duchess is——really a—upon our 
reputation it is a thing we ought not to contemplate. 
Murders among common, low people, ofcourse, will 
occur; but in this style of life you don’t expect 
them.” : 

With this, Sir Fluttery tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, upon which he wrote the name and address of 
an eminent surgeon who resided in the immediate 


saying— t 

cf We will have this gentleman in consultation if 
you will be so good as to send immediately to him.” 

Of course, this was done, and the surgeon in the 
space of about twenty minutes made his appearance. 
He was a man of sound intelligence and great pro- 
fessional skill, and without exchaging more than a 
few words with Sir Fluttery, he proceeded to 
examine his patient, after which he said— 

‘“‘ The real physical injury is small, but the shock 
to the nervous system is tremendous. She must 
be rallied as quickly as possible, or she will go off. 
Vitality is very feeble even now.” 


At this moment the Duchess, before Sir Fluttery 
could make any reply to the surgeon, uttered a long 
drawn sigh, and opened her eyes fully. They had 
been only partially closed before. 

“ Are you better, madam?” said the surgeon. 

‘* Oliver,” she said, faintly. 

‘ What does she mean?” 

‘“ Oliver! Oliver!” said the Duchess again, in 
moaning accents. 

The surgeon and the physician looked at. each 
other, and then the latter said— 

‘We are at a loss, my lady, to know who Oliver 
is. Perhaps your ladyship will be so very conde- 
scending and obliging as to be justa little more 
explicit.” 

‘“‘ Pshaw !”” said the surgeon. 
vants perhaps can tell.” 

‘¢ Allow me to say, sir, that Pshaw is. exceedingly 
unprofessional,” said Sir Fluttery. 

“Call it what you please,” said the surgeon, 
“hut this is no time to hold a discussion about your 
dandyisms. The Duchess has mentioned the name 
of Oliver. Is there any one of that name in the 
house ?” 

‘* Not in the house, sir,” said the Duchess’s maid, 
“ but a Mr. Oliver was the late Duke’s solicitor, and 
he has been here this evening.” 

_ “That, then, must be the man. . 
wish to see Mr. Oliver ?” 4 
‘¢ Oliver !—yes—Oliver!” moaned the. Duchess. 

“ Serid for him directly,” said the surgeon; ‘‘ and 
go tothe nearest chemist with this prescription. This 
is evidently a surgical case, Sir Fluttery, so Iam 
sure you will excuse me for prescribing.” 

“Dandyisms !” gasped Sir Fluttery. 

The surgeon smiled slightly, and while he made 
use of such restoratives as were at hand, Mr. Oliver 
was sent for. It was fortunate that the private resi- 
dence of the Attorney was at Pimlico, whither, of 
course, at such an hour as that, he had retired, so 
that he was found with much greater expedition than 
as if he had had to be hunted for among the Law 
Courts of Westminster or LincoIn’s Inn. He was 
at the bedside of the Duchess in the course of half 
an hour, and by that time the restoratives that had 
been applied by the surgeon had enabled her’ to 
speak faintly, while she was supported in bed. When 
Mr. Oliver was announced, she looked eagerly to 
the door, and said, faintly— 

“Oh, yes—yes, now—now—now. Iam dying.” 

“ Allow me to state, Madam,” said the surgeon, 
“that there is no particular symptom which warrants 
such a supposition.” 


“‘ Sir, the dying have a prescience of their own 
condition, which others cannot have. I am dying. I 
wish you all, as many as can come round me, to 
listen tomy last words.. I shall not detain you long, 
but I must speak and unburthen my soul of its 
load of guilt. Listen to me, all of you, and remem- 
ber that this is the declaration of one who will not 
be long in this world. I shall not see the light of 
another sun.” 


All this was spoken with such difficulty, and with 
such short, spasmodic gaspings and such shudder- 
ings, that the surgeon began to look a little stag- 
gered in his opinion, and he whispered to Sir 
Pluttery— 

‘« She may go yet from the shock.” 

“* Dandyism !” said Sir Fluttery. His small mind 
just then could grasp nothing but the affront he had 
| received from the plain-spoken surgeon. 


“ Some of the ser- 


“Madam, do you 


neighbourhood, and handed it to one of the servants, | 


“Mr. Oliver—Mr. Oliver,” said the Duchess. 
‘“t Where is he ?” 

“T am here, Madam.” 

She turned and looked the attorney in the face, 
and then with a shudder that shook her whole frame, 
she said— 

“Sir, my time has come, My time has come, 
now.” 
‘“‘ T hope not, Madam.” 

She made an impatient gesture with her hand, 
as though she would deprecate anything in the shape 
of sympathy from him, and then she spoke again. 

““Tam murdered! The hand of Heaven is in the 
deed, and let all who now hear me know from my 
lips, confirmed by my fate, that there is a mortal re- 
tribution in this world. Before I knew the late Duke 
of Pangbourne, I fell from virtue, and my son—for I 
had one—was the child of shame ; I was much de- 
luded and much deceived by a villain. The late 
Duke questioned me nothing of my past life when 
he made me his Duchess, and the child, then three 
years of age, I concealed in an old mansion near 
Edgeware, with a nurse in whom I could confide. It 
was a small and weakly creature, for I had suffered 
much agony of mind before I became a mother.” 

Here the Duchess paused, and bursting into tears, 
sobbed long and bitterly. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘ you will feel that 
Se are doing some act of justice, and you will be 

appier after this.” 

“Yes,” she sobbed, ‘if Heaven is good and 
merciful to me, not else, sir, for [and this world 
have nearly done with each other. But listen— 
Oh, I was much wronged. The villain betrayed me, 
sirs, by a mock marriage—an old. device, and one 
that I ought not to have yeilded to: but when the 
heart is warm with the flame of passion the reason 
slumbers.” 

She sobbed bitterly again, and then calming her- 
self as best she might, she added— 

‘“« He himself tauntingly declared how I had been 
deceived, and then I left him. He cared little for 
that, as he was tired of the plaything of his passions, 
and then the Duke made me what I am; and from 
that moment my seducer dogged my footsteps, and 
large sums were by him from time to time wrung 
from me under the threat of a disclosure of the 
past.‘ That was a threat that shook me, and I gave 
him all he asked. ButI am avenged! For years 
past I have had him confined in a private mad- 
house, and there, by liberal payments, I kept him. 
To-night he murdered:me!” 

There was a great movement of horror at this dis- 
closure ; and the Duchess took such a violent fit of 
trembling, that the attendants, by the order of the 
surgeon, held her in the bed. That however, passed 
away, and in a few minutes she was able to speak 
again. | - Hae 

“« Thad beer twelve months wedded to the Duke 
when his son was born. Shortly after that event, the 
Duke’s health became so indifterent that he was com- 
pelled to proceed to a warmer climate for some years. 
During that time, the Duke’s son outgrew mine that 
was at Edgeware. While he was thus absent—feel- 
ing a love for the little one who, at my death, would 
be fatherless and motherless—I—I changed the 
children !” 

An exclamation of surprise arose from the lips of 
some of the servants ; but Mr. Oliver held up his 
hand, and said— 

“ Let us have silence. Go on, Madam.” 

“I say I changed the children. The Duke's son 

I gave into the charge of the nurse at Edgeware. 
She swore to me to keep thesecret. Inow absolve 
her from the oath. Her name was Tolbein, and she, 
as the lad grew up, represented herself to be his aunt, 
and he took the name of Tolbein. I know notnow 
where he is. He disappeared along with his sup- 
posed aunt from my observation some years ago ; 
but be he where he may, he is the Duke of Pang- 
bourne, and the young man named Theodore, now at 
Naples, or on his route hither, is my natural son, 
the heir only to my name and my disgrace !” 

The Duchess paused, and there was a death-like 
stillness in the chamber. It was broken by Mr. 
Oliver. who at length said— 

‘Madam, have you well weighed the deep im- 
portance of your words? Have you considered that 
they ennoble an unknown, and make a beggar anda 
bastard of a Duke ?’ 

“Oh God, yes! But the truth is the truth, and 
justice must be done. ‘Tell my son, the real Duke, 
that his mother’s dying request was that he will be 
all that a brother ought to be to Theodore. ‘Tell 
him that I say he ought to surround him with all 
that can make life pleasurable. Tell him that my, 
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Bee is contingent upon his fulfilling this injunc- 
tion!” 

“You hear, all of you, this strange story,” said 
Mr. Oliver. “There are witnesses enough to the 
fact that this narrative has come from the lips of 
the Duchess ; but-as yet itis without proof. Madam, 
can you think of any mode of legally confirming 

our words ?” i ny : 

’ The Duchess, with a deep sigh, turned her face 
from them. ei . 

‘Speak, Madam,” added Mr. Oliver. ‘' You 
cannot tell—you cannot imagine what grievous and 
heart-rending litigation this statement may give rise 
to. I, for one, do not—cannot, for one half. mo- 
ment doubt its truth ; but it is legal proof that we 
want. Have you any such?” 

The Duchess was silent. 

“ You leave a great act of justice, Madam, un- 
finished,” said the surgeon, ‘if you say no more.” 

The Duchess was silent: 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the surgeon ; 
and placing his hands upon the head of the Duchess, 
he turned her face round to the light. J¢ was the 
Face of the dead! ; 

Calm and serene, as if in a deep sleep only, were 
the features; but yet there was that about them 
which told that the hand of the destroyer was there ; 
and alike was the awful fact manifest to the eye of 
science as to the most unlearned person present ; 
for the female servants who were in the room, the 
moment they caught a glance at the face of the 
Duchess, shrank back with cries of alarm to the 
farther end of the apartment. 

‘* She is dead,” said the surgeon, 

“Yes, dead,” echoed everybody. 

“We can do no more,” said Sir Fluttery Po- 
cock. .‘*.We have done all that-+that art—and 
science, and—in fact, wé can do no more.” He then 
executed a yery courtly bow to the bed upon which 
lay the dead body of the Duchess, and with his soft 
cat like tread he left the apartment and the house. 

Mr. Oliver seemed for a few moments perfectly 
staggered by the suddenness of the death of the 
Duchess ; but recovering himself, he said aloud— 

“Everyone here present has heard what has 

assed, and I think I should but be consulting the 

nterests of the noble family, and the many illustri- 
ous personages connected with the Pangbourne Peer- 
age, by placing seals, at once, upon. all papers and 
effects until the proper authorities decide what is to 
bedone.._ I will, this night, and here in this house, 
reduce to writing the Duchess’s Jast words; and all 
who have heard them shall verify to the correctness 
of the statement by their signatures, . It will then 
be proper to communicate with the magistracy at 
once. 

_ “* You cannot do better than as you say,” replied 
the surgeon. “TI will remain and give you all the 
assistance in my power in the matter. Does any- 
body know anything of the murderer? for such he 
must be considered, whether the actual injuries or 
the nervous shock the Duchess sustained were the 
cause of her death.” ; 

All the servants could state in answer to the in- 
quiry was, that the police had had him in fall pur- 
suit up Park Lane; but what the result of that pur- 
suit was they had no means of ascertaining. A 
deathlike stillness then reigned in the house. The 
lights were put out one by one—the domestics erept 
from room to roorn as though their late imperious 
mistress only slept, and a hasty footstep micht 
awaken her. The surgeon and Mr. Oliver retired to 
a small room that was calléd the red breakfast room, 
and then with writing materials before them, ihey 
proceeded to draw up the statement of the death 
of the Duchess, and the more strange relation she 
had made in her dying moments regarding the Duke 
of Pangbourne, and he who was the real claimant 
of that, time honoured and gorgeous title, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE ATTORNEY AND THE SURGEON MEET wirH A 
LITTLE SURPRISE, 


‘* Tus,” said Mr. Oliver to the surgeon when 
they were alone, “is about the strangest affair that 
Tever met with. Did you ever, Mr. Thorne, in 
the whole course of your practice, encounter any- 
thing that may be ¢alled its parallel ?” 

“ Searcely,” replied the surgeon, T am afraid, 
now, that I have mortally offended Sir Fluttery 
Pocock. That is, however, a thatter of very minor 
importance, Mr. Oliver. Do you think that really 


any litigation will spring out of this affair to- 
Nghe eso ? 

‘Yes. A lawyer, you know, always thinks liti- 
gation will spring out of whatever it may spring 
out of; and I am sorry to say that this is a case 
that may be made much of.. Everything, of course, 
will depend upon the sort of hands that the young 
man, Theodore, gets into.” : 

“ Ah, then; 1 can well perceive, sir, that you 
give entire credence to the statement of the 
Duchess.” 

‘' How can you tell that, Mr. Thorne?” 

‘t Rasily, as thus: The young man, Theodore, as 
you. now call him, you would two hours ago have 
spores of as the Duke of Pangbourne. Is it not 
sor. ‘ E 
.‘*L admit the allegation, as well as the inference. 
You would have made a sharp practitioner, Mr. 
Thorne—not using the word sharp, mind me, in any 
sense but acute.” Aa 

“ Exactly ; Tunderstand you, and I know what 
is popularly meant. by a sharp. practitioner, Mr. 
Oliver; and I know very well that none less de- 
serve the epithet than you do in its popular sense. 
But I only interrupt you. Pray draw up your nar- 
trative, if you please.’ ie Ae ed 

The attorney, with practised expedition, drew up 
a plain and concise statement, of what had taken 
place in the mansion on that most eventful night, 
and together with the confession, if it might be so 
called, of the Duchess. He folded it up after read- 
ing it to the surgeon, saying— : 

“In the morning, when all flurry has left the 
servants, and they are able to speak in ealm judg- 
ment of what has passed, I will get them to append 
their signatures to this paper; and now, as the 
family adviser, I will take upon myself to secure 
some papers of great importance that I know are 
in a bureau in this room, and which the Duke often | 
showed me.” 

‘ A bureau in this room?” said the surgeon. 
do not see one, or anything ot the sort.” 

“ Well, perhaps I ought not to cali it a bureau 
at all, for it is little more than an iron chest.” 

“Nor do I see any iron chest,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“No; but I will soon show you one. The late 
Duke of Pangbourne was rather an_eccentric man, 
and papers that would have been safer witli me, or 
at his banker’s, he would have in his own house; 
and he got me to send workmen privately to con- 
Struct a place in which to put them, where they 
would be free from the curiosity of the Duchess, — 
concerning whom the Duke altered his opinion | 
very much after their marriage. You shall see, 
Mr. Thorne, where he hid his papers and some of 
the insignia of his rank likewise, such as his star 
and garter, and so on. If I tistake not, too, we 
shall find some sort of will connected with the dis- 
position of those little articles of value, which he 
prized more on account of their association than 
their intrinsic worth. 

“But the Duke has been dead long énough,” 
said the surgeon, ‘for his last wishes to be car- 
ried out.” ‘ 

“Yes. But I have been so systematically 
denied; by the Duchess, anything like access to 
this house, that I have not been able to get at 
the papers and other matters, and I had a strict 
injunction from thé Duke to say nothing to the 
Duchess of them. I have been: for some. time in 
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Ihave such a witness as yourself to the contents of 
this private receptacle.” 

With this, Mr. Oliver produced a very small and 
exquisitely-made key, which he had attached to the 
guard of his watch. The lock was so good a one, 
that with the proper key it opened at a touch, while 
it would have been a matter of no ordinary diffi- 
eulty to have picked it with the best constructed 
instruments. The moment the key turned in the 
lock, a square of about twelve inches each way 
eame down by a hinge from the wall, disclosing a. 
hollow space, capable of containing money, papers, 
and other small things. y 

Ope of the papers fell fo the feet of Mr. Oliver, 
and upon lifting it, he found that it was addressed 
to himself. J: if ‘iy 

“This is in the late Duke’s hand-writing,” 
he said. “I will read it to you, Mr. Thorne, ait 
once.” 

“Nay,” said Mr. Thorne, ‘it may be private.” 

“No. It can only be about business ; and, as T 
say, I wish to do everything in this affair with 
sufficient’ openness, that the jurors who will be the 
judge of my conduct in it cannot condemn me. For 
all I know, the Lord Chancellor will ultimately 
have the settling of the vexatious question that may 
arise in this family, and you, as a witness to this. 
night’s proceedings, will be everything to me.” 

‘““T am quite at your disposal in the matter,” said 
Mr. Thorne. “ Pray proceed as your judgment 
may dictate to you.” vs : 

Mr. Oliver opened the note, and read as follows : 

“My Dear Mr. Onrver,—When these lines 
meet your eye, I shall be no more, for it is only 
upon that contingency that you will have occasion 
to use the key that will enable you to unlock the 
secret repository, in which I place this note. I 
how. tell you in writing what I never had the 
courage to tell you in words, aud thar is, that from 
much observation and numberless little circum- 
Stanees which it would be impossible for me to 
detail, and which, if I could and did relate, would 
lose their force by the revelation, I am convinced 
the Duchess has upon her mind some very fearful — 
secret that may coneern my title when I am gone, 
and legitimacy of Theodore. It has been the study 
of my life for some yéars to find out what this 
secret was; but she has baffled me. I bequeath 
it to you, and I call upon you, by all ties that you 
ever had to me, to try your utmost to discover 
it. Ido not think that Theodore has his mother’s 
secret in his keeping; but again I implore you to 
investigate the matter in Some way; and I am, my 
dear Oliver, yours truly, ¥ 

‘“« PANGBOURNE.” 
__ “ How strangely this note tallies with what has 
happened to-night!” said Mr. Thorne. 5 

‘‘ It does, indeed,” ‘responded the attorney, 
“The secret is now known. The poor Duke little 
guessed that it would be so before this letter came 
into my hands upon the subject. No doubt there 
have been times when the guilty conscience of the 
Duchess would not allow her to carry the calm and 
serene, and; I might say, almost insolent aspect 
that she commonly, wore; and so the Duke began 
to suspect something. Ah, here is a postscript :— 

“¢N.B:—The Duchess has a small mahogany 
box, in which she keeps some letters. They may 
throw somé light upon the subject. I have tried 


hopes that she would go out of town, and in that | im vain to find where she hides the box. Only 


case I should have made the attempt to do what. 


T am how aboutto do with ease.” ; 
“She has gone out of town now, certainly,” said 

the surgeon. $e 
Mr. Oliver tken rose, and taking one of the 


once I surprised her with it open, and then she 
forced me from the room with violence.’ 

_Humph!” said the attorney. “TI suppose it 
will be quite fair to have a look for the box now?” 
' “Anything of the sort is fair,” said Mr. 


lights out of thé candelabrum, that was upon the |-Thorne, “seeing that you have such a licence 


table, and with which they had been furnished by 
the servants, he opened a cupboard in the corner of 
the room. The only contents of the cupboard 
seemed to be a dessert service, of very exquisite 
china ; but from the shelf upon which it stood, Mr. 
Oliver carefully removed it, and then he slid out the 
shelf itself. When he had doné that, there 
appeared in the wall behind the shelf a small key- 
hole, so small that the thickness of the shelf, when 
in its place, completely hid it, 
_ * There,” said Mr. Oliver: ‘‘ It is not amiss for 
a hiding-place, although so little an accident might 
atany time have discovered it.” i 
‘“ It is very good, indéed. Have you the key ?” 
“IT have. There were two keys niade. “ One 
was in possession of the late Duke. The other I 
have always retained, and I never came to this. 
house without taking care thatit should be in my 
possesyion. J have it now, and Jam very glad that 


from the late Duke, and: that your only object 
is the right disposition of the title and the pro- 


perty.” 


‘Just so. What's that?” A se ey 
‘The hall-clock, I take it, striking three.” 
After the sound of the clock, there was a pause 
‘of some few moments duration, aud with the sur- 
geon even, Mr. Oliver knew var well why they so 
paused. A strange kind of chill seemed to come 
‘over the blood of both of them; andas Mr. Thorie 
took up the poker to stir the fire, he said— 
‘\This is an unwholesome hour of the morning, 
Mr. Oliver. The constitution of the atmosphere 
undergoes, after some hours lapse of sunshine, a 
great change, and——” i hit 
He was interrupted by a shrill, ear-piercing 


sereain from the upper -part.of the house... The 


echoes of the ery seemed to dart into every corner 
of their brain, and they both stood aghast, looking 
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-at each other, until the last faint reverberation of the 
sound had died away. 

“Great Heaven!” said Mr. Oliver, ‘what is 
that ?” 

“Tt is truly horrible!” said the surgeon. “ Tt 
came from up-stairs in the direction of the Duchess’s 
room. It can be no delusion, as we both heard it.” 

“Both heard it, indeed. No—no. It is too 
real!” ~ 

“Then I will not sit here in doubt and dreaming. 
My profession gives a great blow to all supernatural 
terrors. Wait for me, Mr. Oliver, and I will go 
above and discover the cause of this cry.” - 

_‘*No, IT will go with you. I would a thousand 
times; rather go with you.” - 

“* Would you? Come on, then.” 

‘Mr. Thorne caught up the candelabrum, and 
rushed into the hall, followed by Mr. Oliver, who 
turned the key in the door of the red breakfast-room 
on the outside, and put the key in his pocket. In the 
hall stood all the servants, who, having heard the 
cry, had rushed up from the lower part of the house 
in terror. After what had already happetied in 
that house, not one of them had had the courage to 
go to bed; and their presence in the hall now, with 
terror in their looks, was still further evidence, if 
any at all were wanting, of the fact of the scream 
being veal, and no ‘thing of imagination, upon the 
part of the surgeon and the attorney. | 

“ You all heard it ?” said Mr. Thorne. 

‘* Yes—yes—oh, yes,” cried everybody. 

“Then remain where you are.. Mr. Oliver and I 
will go up stairs and see what it is. Who has any 
idea of the room or the part of the house where it 
came from?” > Pace git 

“ The Duchess’s room,” cried half a dozen voices. 

“‘Very good. We will go there then. Come 
along, Mr. Oliver. It is our duty, and we will not 
shrink from it.” i ; ( 

The terrified servants stood closely packed toge- 
ther in the hall. Some of them carried lights, 
which shook in their hands, and one or two crept 
close to the outer door, prepared at a moment’s 
notice to open it and rush into the open air for 
safety from the supernatural terrors that they now 
began to believe belonged to that house. ti 

Mr. Thorne walked up the grand staircase with 
great deliberation, holding the candelabrum above 
hus head, and keeping his eyes keenly fixed upon the 
route before him. Mr. Oliver followed about two 
paces behind him, and he too was alive to every ob- 
ject they saw, and glanced into every corner, and 
behind every pedestal or stattte that they came to 
on the staircase. 

They reached the corridor, from which opened 
the Duchess’s room, that room in which she had 
been left a corpse ; and then they paused at the door 
which had been locked, although the key was left 

in it. 7 ; 
“ Hold the light, Mr. Oliver,” said the surgeon. 
*‘ J will open the door.” 

The attorney did as he was requested, and the 
surgeon turned the key in the lock. He then 
gently laid hold of the handle of the door, and 
turned it likewise. It was quite clear that. he had 
the door now free of any fastening, for it opened 
about half an inch, and then it struck against some- 
thing heavy, that effectually prevented it from open- 
ing any further. 

“ What on earth can be the meaning of this?” 
said Mr.-Oliver. 

“It is past all comprehension,” said the surgeon. 

‘Tt is more than that. It is enough to drive any- 
body out of their sensés, to be the subject of such 
circumstances. Am I dreaming all this, Mr. Thorne, 
or am I really awake ?” 

The surgeon shook a little as he tried the door 
again, and found that something soft and heavy was 
against it on the inner side. For a moment he 
paused and passed his hand across his brow, but it 
was only for a moment that such an amount of hesi- 
tation possessed him, and then exerting a force 
sufficient to effectively overcome any obstacle to 
the opening of the door, he said— 

“ T must and will end this.” 

‘The heavy object that had impeded the opening 
of the door gave way, and Mr. Thorne stepped into 
the room, crying — v 

*‘ The light, Oliver, the light, quick, Thelight.” 

Mr. Oliver was instantly by his side, and then, to 
their mutual astonishment and dismay, they found 
the dead body of the Duchess, that had been left 
covered over with a sheet upon the bed, lying 
huddled up close to the. door. In the dead hand 
was a key, with the fragment of a piece of white 
ribbon attached to it. 


So utterly inconsistent with all that could have 
béen expected was this sight, that Mr. Thorne ab- 
solutely staggered again, and Oliver was compelled 
to place the candelabrum upon a table, so completely 
prostrated in strength was he at the strangeness of 
what he saw. 

* Good Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ tell me some rational 
mode of éscaping from the horrible thoughts that 
fill my brain! Is this woman mortal, or is she not ? 
Are wé from this moment to believe some of the 
wildest fables of horror connected with the dead, or 
are we in mercy to find some rational supposition 
for the mind to rest upon?” ‘ / 

Mr. Thorne did not immediately reply, but he 


knelt dowit by the body, and looked fixedly in the | 


face. 

“* Yes,” he said. 

“ Yes, what?” said Mr. Oliver, in a high tone, 
that betrayed the great excitement of mind under 
which he was labouring. ‘‘ Yes, what? I do not 
understand you; doctor. Goon. Tell me some- 
thing.” 

“ Hush! hush!* Calin yourself, Mr. Oliver— 
calm yourself, I beg, and I willrescue you from any 
supernatural fancies. It is clear to me that when 
we left the Duchess for dead she had only fallen 
into a cataleptic trance, so closely resembling death, 
that we were all deceived. She has had a moment’s 


recovery, and titteréd that one ery which has really | 


heralded her to the grave. Dnring that moment, 
and in the utterance of that ery, she has moved off 
the bed, and fallen here.” 

‘¢ But that key ?” - 

“ Tt seems to have been round her neck, for here 


| is a fragment of the ribbon still hanging round her, 


while the other end is attached to the key. Oh! 
how I blame myself! And yet she would not now 
be as she is if anything could have réstored her. It 
was death that held her in its icy grasp—that grasp 
which has only been relaxed for a moment. Hold 
me the light !” 

Mr. Oliver, but half convinced by what the sur- 
geon had said, held him the light, while he hastily, 
with a lancet he took from his pocket, opened an 
artery.. But one thick drop of blood slowly oozed 


4 forth. 


“She is gone!” he said. ‘This is no trance. 
The guilty spirit has really fled now!” 

“You are sure ?” 

“ Quite. Help me to place heron the bed. Oh, 
well—I forgot, of course, you are repugnant to the 
task. I will manage by myself. There she is, 
Rest in peace, Duchéss of Pangbourne! If your 
life has been one of wild and stormy passions, your 
death has not been among the least remarkable that 
Ihave witnessed. Inall my practice, I never knew 
but of one case at all resembling this, and then there 
was only a slight convulsion/some time after déath 
was supposed to have fairly taken place. 

“ But this has been more than that,” said the 
attorney. 

_ “It has ; but from the same trai of causes, no 
doubt. Here is the key, Mr, Oliver, that she had 
in her hand ; and do you know, it strikes me very 
forcibly that it must belong to that same mahogany 
box which the Duke speaks of in his letter to you.” 

“It may ; but where is the box ?” 

“That is the question, certainly, Yet in the 
house, somewhere, I should say it certainly is, for 
an attempt to reach that box must have been the 
last dim pervading principle that went out with the 
latest spark of life in the Duchess. 
better now than you were. 
back again, Mr. Oliver.” 

‘* Yes,” said the attorney, drawing a very long 
breath. ‘‘ Each moment now I recover; and the 
probability of your hypothesis regarding the resus- 
citation of the Duchess assumes a greater ait of 
truthfulness ; but I shall never forget this night.” 

© Nog kes 

Mr. Oliver took the key, and as he looked at it he 
said, grdvely— 

“The mahogany box is not in this room. It is 
quite evident that, feeble and bewildered as may 
have been the perceptions of the Duchess when she 
tose as one from the dead, that her effort had been 
to leave the room With this key in her hand, Her 
boudoir, from whence the servants conducted her to 
this chamber, is only three steps across the corridor ; 
and it seems to me: that it was there that she wished 
to go in that last effort of existence, which endéd 
almost as it began.” 

“That seems probable enough,” said Mr. Thorne. 
‘ Let us go there at once. Who knows but that; in 
looking about you, something may strike you that 
may bea clue to the hiding-place of the box ? Corti; 


Your colour has Gome 


Come, you are | 


my friend. We may safely now leave this poor relict 
of proud humanity to its long sleep.” 

Mr. Oliver could not but shudder now, as he 
took his last look at the Duchess before leaving 
the room. The surgeon locked the door again, and 
they crossed the eorridor into the little boudoir, 
but all their search was in vain. Not the smallest 
vestige of anything resembling the mahogany box 
could be found; and, indeed, in that boudoir there 
seemed to be no hiding place, so that their search 
was rapidly ineffectual. 

A loud knocking at the street door took them 
rapidly down stairs. It was the police come to 
say how the supposed murderer had perished, by 
falling ovér fhe parapet of a house in Soho ;.and 
then, at the suggestion of Mr. Oliver, a couple of 
constables remained in the house in charge of the 
dead body, and the large property, in all sorts of 
miscellaneous items, that lay strewn about that 
gorgeous mansion. 

The faint light of day streaked the eastern sky. 
A young bird twittered its morning song upon the 
window-ledge of the room in which lay the dead: 
and that night of many terrors had an end. 

(To. be continued:) 


GIGANTIC BELLS. 


TE largest bells in the world are, according to 
travellers, in China and Russia; at Nankin formerly 
hung four bells, of such enormous size that, although 
not swung, but only struck with a wooden mallet, 
they brought, down the tower, and have long lain 
neglected among itS,ruins. One of these bells is 
about twelve feet high, seven feet and a half im 
diameter, and twenty-three feet in cireumference. 
It has a swelling in the middle, but does not expand 
much towards the rim, where it is seven inches 
thick ; from the dimensions of this bell, its weight 
has been computed at fifty thousand pounds, or 
more than double the weight of that at Erfurt, said 
by Father Kircher to be the greatest bell in the 
world. In the churches of Russia there are nume- 
rous bells, and some of them yery large. one of 
these in the belfrey of St. Ivan’s church at Moscow, 
weighs one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six pounds. This was the 
largest bell known, until Boris Godunof gave to the 
cathedral of that city a bell weighing two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand pounds. ‘This was again 
surpassed by the bell cast at the expense of the 
Empress Anne, which weighs at the lowest esti- 
mate, four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
pounds. This is the largest bell in the. world: 
its height is upwards of twenty-one feet; circum- 
ference near the bottom, more than sixty-seven 
feet; greatest thickness thirty-three inches. This 
bell is likewise on the ground; the local tradition 
being, that the beam upon which it was suspended 
in the tower was accidentally burnt, in 1737; this 
statement, however, is denied by some travellers. 
By its fall, the bell suffered a fracture towards the 
bottom, sufficiently large to admit two persons 
abreast without stooping. In England the largest 
bells are Christchurch college, Oxford, seventeen 
thousand pounds; St. Paul’s, London, eleven thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy four; and Great 
Tom of Lincoln, ten thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four potinds; the heaviest of these being con- 
siderably less than one twentieth of the weight of 
the Russian bell. Sy : 

The numberless bells of Moscow, says Clarke in 
his Travels, continue to ring during the whole 
Easter week, tinkling and tolling without harmony 
or order. The large bell near the cathedral is only 
used on important occasions, and yields the finest 
and most solemn tone I ever heard. When it 
sounds, a deep and hollow murmur vibrates all 
over Moscow, like the fullest tones of a vast organ, 
or the rolling of distant thunder. This bell is sus- 
pended in a tower called the belfry of St. Ivan, 
beneath others, which, though of less size, are 
enormous ; it is forty feet nine inches in circum- 
ference, sixteen and a half inches thick, and it 
weighs more than fifty-seven tons, The great bell 
of Moscow, khown to be the largest ever founded, 
is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fall is a fable, and as writers continue 
to copy each other, the story continues to be propa- 
gated: the fact is, the bell remains mm the place 
where if was originally cast: it never was sus- 
pended. The Russians might as well attempt. to 
suspend a first-rate line of battle ship with all its 
guns and stores. pata 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 
(No. LY.) 


THE HAUNTED INN; 
OR, THE DEVIL’S GHOST. 


GRIESENWALDENBURGH is tc superfluously large 
name of a German post town, !ving not very far 
from the frontiers of Bavaria, and, as if to contrast 
with the ponderosity of the town, there is a village 
about half a league from its gates with the modest 
and Chinese-like soubriquet of Itt. This village of 
Itt is quite a picture of a German hamlet. About 
twenty-four rather low-roofed, long-fronted houses 
comprise the whole village ; and before every door, 
and almost before every window, is a linden-tree, so 
that insummer time, when the soft south wind at the 
close of a hot and sleepy day is playing among the 
leaves of the lindens, and mobs of busy gnats—by the 
by, German gnats take their games in the ambient 
air much more gravely than English ones—are 
floating in clouds in the evening mists ; and when 
the birds have sung their short canticle to the de- 
parted day, Itt has a very drowsy look indeed. 

Then it is that some of the inhabitants will go 
through the unparalleled exertion of bringing a 
wicker chair to the door of their dwellings, and 
sitting there, they will smoke the pipe of peace and 
somnolency, and think deeply of nothing ; and it is 
at such moments as these that the good folks firmly 
believe Itt to be the grandest place in all the world; 
and from out the brooding idleness of their lives 
they will have strange fancies of what the rest of 
the world think of Itt, believing that the eyes of 
Europe turn to Itt with some sort of a ‘“* What will 
Mrs. Gandy say ?” feeling. 

It was on such an evening that hot, tired, dusty, 
thirsty, and half-a-dozen other things in the uncom- 
fortable line besides, I led my horse into the village. 
I say I led my horse, for it had fallen fearfully lame 
about a league from the place, and any one who 
has travelled upon German roads knows what a 
league’s tramp must be, even when the heat of a 
summer’s day is in its decline. 

‘“ Where am I now ?” I said to myself, as I came 
in view of the red-looking houses and the linden- 
trees. ‘This must be Griesenwaldenburgh.” I 
paused before the first person I saw seated before 
his door smoking, and I said—‘' This is Griesenwal- 
denburgh ?” 

The smoker looked at me and gave a grunt, and 
then with a very slight movement he pointed on 
the left, and gently resumed smoking. 

“his is Griesenwaldenburgh?” I said again. 
‘TJ want the Valdenburgh Inn. Where is it ?” 

The German puffed out a great volume of ‘smoke 
that must for the moment have completely hidden 
me and my horse from his observation, and then he 
spoke. 

“ No —half-league—Itt—Pofe !” 

My horse at, this moment gave a vigorous kick, 
and upon looking hindwards, I found an urchin 
surreptitiously plucking long hairs from his tail. 
This was a peculiarity of German boys, and what 
they can want with horsehair I cannot think; but 
collaring the lad, I said— 

“Tell me where I am this moment.” 

‘In Itt,” he said. 

And then I recollected that there was a village of 
that name on my route; and with a feeling of deep 
chagrin and disappointment that I had not reached 
Griesenwaldenbugh, I made up my mind to halt at 
Itt; for as to going any further with a horse’s bridle 
on my arm, and the creature hobbling along upon 


three legs only, it was quite out of the question. 
“Ts there an inn?” J said. 


“Yes,” replied the boy. 


“ Rustenhausen.” 


He pointed with his finger some distance ; and 


then forgiving him the petty larceny connected 
with the horse’s tail, I went on until I came to a 
large old rambling building that rejoiced in the 
name of Rustenhausen, and was the only place in 
all Itt where accommodation could be got for'man 
and horse. 

A little bald-headed man came out to take charge 
of my horse, and he welcomed me with some cour- 
tesy. I explained to him the mishap that my 
steed had met with; and from the manner in which 
he examined the foot, I was well assured that the 
creature was in good hands. 
ee Shall I be able to proceed in the morning ?” I 
said. 

“« Flow far would his excellency wish to proéeed ?” 

Only to Griesenwaldenburgh.” 


“Yes, A day’s rest there will put his excellency’s 
horse to rights, after I have extracted the briar from 
its foot.” 

“That will do,” said I, although I had not sus- 
pected it was a briar in the foot of the horse. ‘* Can 
I remain here for the night ?” 

“* An emperor,” said the little bald-headed man, 
“might be glad to come thirty leagues out of his 
way to repose at the Rustenhausen.” 

I made a polite bow to this magniloquent speech, 
and at once entered the house. The first person I 
met was a merry young lass, with laughing blue 
eyes, who made me a graceful curtsy, which I 
duly returned by one of the most diplomatic of bows ; 
and then I was ushered into a large apartment, black 
with smoke, the huge beams across the roof of 
which must have been centuries old. The fire- 
place was an immense cavity in the wall, and the 
steam of various. culinary matters came gratefully 
across my senses. An aged gray-haired woman was 
in a wicker chair by the fire-side, whom I learnt 
was the grandmother of the young and sprightly 
girl. There was another girl, too, about eleven or 
twelve years of age, with an amazing voluminosity 
of petticoat ; and in a few minutes the bald-headed 
innkeeper came in, and then aportly woman of about 
forty years of age, who was the mother of the young 
folks, as the bald-headed man was the father, so that 
I had all the family about me; and in a short time 
I was very much at home, and quite pleased with 
the simple and domesticated manner of my simple- 
minded host and hostess. ‘Two or three well-timed 
compliments to the old grandmother gained her 
heart completely, and she laughed until there was 
nearly an end of her in a cough. 
the two girls was quite friendly, but the other gave 
herself some affected airs, and kept aloof. I supped 
with them en famille ; and when an old clock ina 
corner tingled forth the hour of nine, the two girls 
retired for the night, and the old grandmother too 
was helped off by the wife, leaving me and the pro- 
prictor of the Rustenhausen together over a glass 
of rich and rosy old Rhenish. 

“ Ruin—ruin—ruin !” said the old man, when the 
door was closed upon his family. “ It is ruin?” 

“ Ruin?” said {. ‘ What is ruin ?” 

“ Ah, your excellency, there are innkeepers who 
would let you go to rest and say nothing ; but Carl 
Slauckendevus has a conscience, thank God, and I 
cannot do it. When your excellency hears what I 
have to say, your excellency will order your horse 
to the door, and I shall get it for you, and then you 
will mount and away, for the creature’s foot is well 
enough now. ‘The briar is out. Oh, that I could 
take the briars and the thorns out of the Rusten- 
hausen and out of my heart as easily. Ah, me! 
Ah, me !” 


said, who ran away from the battle; but I was 
astonished. My first idea was that the host was 
a little out of sorts in his upper story; but 
when I came to look in his face, I saw that real 
grief was there depicted, and I said— 

‘‘ What on earth can you have to tell me that 
can induce me to leave your house, my friend? 
What’s that ?” 

Something came dashing against the window 
of the room, and although at the moment I had 
said—t What’s that ?” I could have answered my- 
self that it was one of those summer showers so 


away for sometimes a couple of hours, making 
the roads all but impassable, and converting every 
little rivulet into a brawling torrent. 

“« Ah, that’s nothing,” said the old man. ‘ That’s 
nothing.” 

‘¢ But what should turn me from the Rusten- 


hausen? Have you any contagious disorder in 
the house ?” 
“Worse! Worse !” 


‘Ts it on the eve of tumbling down?’ 

“ Worse—worse! I wish it was. Alas! Ah, 
me! Nota guest for six months has slept in the 
Rustenhausen.’ JL am weary of life—quite weary, 
and my family are all weary of life; but this is our 
little patrimony, and we have not another spot in 
which to shelter, and no one will give a florin for 
the Rustenhausen now. My tears drop into my 
wine, and I.am wretched.” 

‘“‘ But, my good friend, there is a reason for 
this, surely ?” 

“ Yes—yes—such a reason. Listen, and I will 
tell your excellency all about it.” 

The good man wiped his eyes and refilled his 
pipe; and then, after a whiff or two, he spoke 
sadly— 


all 


The younger of 


I was not alarmed at all this, as the Irishman: 


frequent in the district, and which rattle and dash | 


“It was about seven months ago, that a young 
hussar, in the service of the Elector of Bavaria, 
robbed the palace, besides seriously wounding his 
superior officer. He fled through the town of Griesen- 
waldenburgh, pursued by a detachment of his own 
troop, and they nearly overtook him here at the 
door of the Rustenhausen. They shot him dead 
upon my threshold. He was carried into this 
house, and he was laid on a couch in the purple 
room above. No one claimed his body, and I 
placed him in a grave and paid all charges. Heaven 
rest his soul! Ah, me! . All went on well, and we © 
left off speaking of him, when one night that there 
was lightning m the heavens, and the wind blustered 
through the branches of the old lindens, I was — 
going to rest, as it might be now, after all the 
family had gone, and—and——” 

© Well—well ?” 

‘ T met him on the stairs !” 

*¢ You what ?” Sy 

‘‘T met him on the stairs in his full uniform, 
with his pale face and his poor eyes so wide open 
and so sad-looking.. Oh, it was enongh to turn one’s 
brain, it was. I fell in a swoon, and it was two 
hours afterwards that Bertha, my wife, came down 
with alight, and found me.” 

‘You dreamt it,” said I. 

He shook his head, and looked nervously around 
the large apartment. 

“Don’t say that! Don’t say that! I might have 
thought so, and perhaps I did for atime, but he has 
been again, and we have all seen him.” 

“All seen him ? You don’t mean that, really ?” 

‘“ Yes, eight or ten times he has been seen since. 
He comes from the room where we laid him, and 
down the stairs, and right out at the front door, and 
in an hour he comes back again and goes up stairs 
to the room; but when we creep in in the morning, ~ 
we find nothing. I will get your horse at once. 
You will easily get on to Griesenwaldenburgh. 
The road runs high and there are no streams. Ina — 
moment I will get your horse, and thank you for 
the short stay your excellency has made at the 
poor Rustenhausen ; but Heaven forbid that Ishould ~ 
ask you to remain the night, for we don’t know © 
when he may come.” | 

“ Stop!” Leried. ‘Don’t be in such haste, my 
friend ; I don’t intend to go until the morning, if 
you have no objection to accommodate me.” 

The old man looked at me with astonishment, 
and actually let his pipe fall. I picked it up for 
him, and added— 

“Compose yourself; I am not at all afraid of this 
hussar you speak of. On the contrary, you have 
very much aroused my curiosity concerning him, 
and I would rather stay than not. I only hope I 
may have a chance of seeing him ” 

“Hush! Oh, hush! Don’t say that. 
forbid! What would your excellency do?” 

“ That I cannot say, for I should be guided 
entirely by circumstances in the matter. But you © 
will oblige me much by accommodating me for the 
night in the Rustenhausen. Can you do so ?” 

‘Can I? Oh, your excelleney ! Above here there 
are eight good chambers that kings might sleep 
in, and now they are all as damp as possible ; so 
I can easily accommodate you.” 5 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ with a rheumatism that will last 
me for life. Hark you, my friend, I am an old 
traveller, and quite accustomed to rough it in any 
way. You go to your rest, and leave me here; [ 
shall be quite comfortable in your wicker chair 
yonder, and all I shall want will be another log up- 
on the fire, and my cloak, which you will find strap- 
ped at the back of my saddle. What staircase is it 
that this ghost of the deserter comes down ?” 

The old man pointed with the stem of his pipe to 
a door at the farther end of the room, through 
which the family had taken their departure when 
they retired to rest. 

“Then to get out of the house he must pass 
through this room?” : 

The Innkeeper nodded and groaned. 

“ Very well, my good friend; now, you go to 
rest, and I particularly request of you that you will 
not say, to even your wife, that I am sitting up 
here.” 4 ; 

*« T won't, L won't, though it don’t matter ; for we 
all fasten ourselves into our chambers the moment 
we go to bed now, and we never open our doors 
again till we see the sunlight in the morning. If © 
the old Rustenhausen were to be burnt down in the 
night, we should all go with it.” 

The old clock struck ten. That was avery late 
hour in Itt, and the old man got me my cloak, and 
cast a fresh log upon the embers that were dim and ~ 


Heaven 


peree 


cate: 
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red upon the hearth. He squeezed my hand, and 
recommending me to the care of all the saints, he 
left me. The moment he was gone I extinguished 
the light that was upon the table, and I could hear 
his retiring footsteps as he went to his bed-chamber. 
Then I heard his door shut hard, and a confused 
rattle confirmed me that he was making it fast 
enough. 

I backed the wicker chair until I got it into a dark 
corner of the large, old, rambling apartment, and 
there Isat until my eyes got so well accustomed to 
the semi-darkness of the place, that I could see 
everything with sufficient distinctness, Now and 
then, .a faint little flame would flicker up from the 

log of wood that the landlord had thrown on the fire, 

but that was only occasionally, and quickly subsided 
again; and as I there sat, it was astonishing what 
odd fancies came over me. 

There was something extremely picturesque in 
the whole story that had been told me by the 
saddened proprietor of the Rustenhausen. The 
death of the soldier at his. door-step, and the indif- 
ference of the authorities to the affair, was so 
thoroughly characteristic of the gross selfishness 
pervading the whole administration of petty German 
principalities, that I was much iotoneg aa but the 
reported ghost-like appearance of the murdered 
hussar staggered me, and, for once in my life, I 
certainly felt that I had heard a ghost story con- 
Senne which I could form no very probable hypo- 

esis. Be es e 

The only approach to.a solution of the affair that I 
could think of, was that the first appearance of the ap- 
parition was to be ascribed to the old man taking an 
extra glass, or being half asleep as he went to bed, 
and that he had so terrified the whole family that 
they had converted every little accidental noise in the 
night into a re-appearance of the spectre. To be 
sure, he had said that it was seen by the whole 
family, but that might be the pardonable exaggera- 
tion of fear. Thee ater 

{kept uncommonly wide awake, for my attention 
was SO directed between the door leading to the 
staircase and the door of the roem. that led into the 
open air, that I had no time to nod ; and yet I could 
not help being quite angry with myself for expect- 
ing anything.to take place out of the common order 
of things. \ ys ah oa 

I cannot exactly say how long I sat in that dim 
place, but there came upon my ears suddenly from 
some distance off in the village, or out of it com- 
pletely for all I know to the contrary, the faint 
sound of a bugle. There were but two. or three 
notes uttered, and those were of a long, low, wail- 
ing character, that amidst the intense and almost 
painful stillness of the night, had a most melancholy 
cadence. Slowly, as if some peoness echo had 
taken them up, the tones died away; and then 
as the last faint, fluttering reverberation came té 
my ears, I was for a moment paralysed by seeing 
the door that led to the staircase swing open, and 
by an inconeeivably small jet of flame from the 
fire, I saw a figure, in a full hussar uniform, move 
into the room. The face was pale, and the eyes 
caught the light, and looked large and brilliant. 
The footstep was noiseless, but the figure was in 
all its identity before my eyes. I saw the gold- 
jaced jacket, the cap, the little pelisse with its 
edging of soft fur, and the sabre and sabertash 
glistened in the faint light, as with a slow, glid- 
ing movement the figure went on towards the 
outer door. I cannot attempt to describe the 
crowd of sensations that thronged into my brain. 

For once in my life I did believe that something 
supernatural was in the same atmosphere with me, 
and that all my philosophy upon such subjects was 
at fault. There was the proof before me. The 
ghost of the hussar! I knew I was awake, and that 
the object before me was much too palpable to be 
the object of fancy, or to be conjured out of any 
combination of the articles of the apartment. 

But now the figure reached the door, which it 
either opened with a hand or without one, by some 
more than mortal power. I felt the cool, damp, 

night air, blow in upon my face. In another 
moment the deserter’s ghost would have been gone, 
leaving me but another striking evidence of the fact 
of a spirit haunting the Rustenhausen. 

_. The thought maddened me. With a loud ery, I 
gpesns to my feet, and made a dasa at the door after 

e spectre, My cry was echoed by ashriek, and in 
another moment I lay flat upon my back, with the 
ghost’s pelisse in my hand. That, at least, was tan- 
gible, and I rose instantly, and sprang after the 
retreating figure. It dodged me round one of the 
linden trees, and then fell, and I rolled on it. I 


(rari 


scrambled to my knees, and with my hand upon the 
throat of the spectre hussar, I cried— 

‘““You scoundrel, who are you ?” 

‘* Merey'!” said a faint voice. 
let me go—let me go!” 

I released my hold. The voice was decidedly 
feminine ; and as the cap fell off, the long tresses of 
my poor host’s eldest daughter streamed down the 
gilt embroidery of the hussar jacket.. She placed 
both her hands upon her face, and burst into tears. 

At this moment a gruff voice close to me cried 
out— 

“ What the fiend is this? Who shall I have to 
send to another world ?” 

‘“Oh! Hans Hepman, is that you?” said the girl. 

I turned, and saw, by the dim night light, a burly 
figure in the costume of a courier, with a couteaw de 
chase by his side, and a bugle-horn, suspended by a 
cord round his neck. The truth flashed upon me, 
and springing upon him, I caught him by the throat, 
as [ shouted lustily— 

‘“What ho! Rustenhausen! Up —up, all of 
you! Lights! lights! Up—up, all in the Rusten- 
hausen !” 

In the course of a few moments the whole family 
made their way into the open air. The old man 


“Merey!. Oh! 


had a huge lantern in his hand; and as he held it 


up in his trembling hands, the scene that it disclosed 
was rather singular. 

The courier was looking rather blue from the 
delicate hold I had of his throat. The ghost of the 
hussar, with the scarlet pantaloons, rather the worse 
for the roll in the mud they had had, was clinging to 
my feet, begging for some consideration for the 
courier. . 

“« Gracious Heaven !” cried the innkeeper: ‘what 
has happened ?” 

“ Nothing particular,” said I, ‘beyond laying 
the ghost. Do you know this man?” 

‘** Know him!” saidthe Innkeeper, as he rubbed 
the lantern against the courier’s nose. ‘* Know him! 
It is Hans Hepman, the rascally courier, that I 
forbade to come to the Rustenhausen, a good year 
ago. 


‘Oh! Well, do you know this ghost?” I 


added, as I took the hussar by the back of the 


fancy jacket, and turned her round to the old man. 
_ “ Merciful providence, it is my daughter !” 

“ Very good,” said I. 

The girl flung herself at her father’s feet. ‘‘ Oh, 
father, you would not let Hans Hepman come to 
me, and—and so—you see, father and mother, I 
thought I would go to him, and he blows his bugle 
you see; and for fear of any one seeing me or stop- 
ping me, I—J—you see—Oh, pardon me; I put 
on the hussar’s uniform, that was in the old press 
in the purple room. It was Hans that persuaded 
me——it was indeed.” 

The mother flew forward, and seizing the ghost 
by both ears, led it into the house ; and the last I 
saw of it was the scarlet ineffables disappearing 
through the door, and the legs within them kicking 
dreadfully. I had let go Hans Hepman ; and that 
worthy, seeing that affairs did not look pleasant, set 
off at great speed, and we lost sight of him in the 
night air. i 

‘* Now, my good friend,” said I to the old Inn- 
keeper, who stood scratching his ear, ‘‘ bring me 
my horse, and I will be off at once to Griesenwal- 
denburgh. It will be now your care to keep the 
ghost from night walking; and when I pass this 
way again, I hope to find the Rustenhausen restored 
to all its wonted prosperity.” 

The old man let fall the lantern, and almost 
smothered me in an embrace, as he cried— 

‘Ah, my dear friend, who would have thought 
it? You are my deliverer ; and if ever you come 
to it, the Rustenhausen will be your home for as 
long as you like. Il burn these red pantaloons 
this very night. I’m a made man again. The 
chimneys of the Rustenhausen will now smoke 
cheerfully. I--I could ery for joy!” 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


EVAPORATION FROM THE THAMES.—A larger 
quantity of matter is raised from the Thames by 
evaporation than is generally supposed. . Upon Mr. 
Glaisher s estimated, 678,505 gallons evaporate from 
an acre of water in a year, which is at the rate of 
1857.6 gallons daily. 
London is estimated approximately at 2,245 acres; 
consequently, 4,170,000 gallons are raised from 
the Thames on an average daily through the year. 


The bed of the Thames in- 
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The quantity evaporated at low water is, perhaps, 
much less than this ; on the other hand the evapora- 
tion in summer is more active than in winter ; and 
the proportion of decomposing organic matter in 
the water, and on the banks exposed to evapora- 
tion, is greater at low than at high water. Upon 
the whole, it is probable that in summer four 


million gallons, or about 18,000 tons of water, are | 


raised from the polluted Thames daily, and dis- 
charged into the atmosphere which is. breathed 
by the inhabitants of, London. It remains to 
determine how much of the organic matter in the 
water is raised with the vapour at different 
temperatures. 

Coa IN AUSTRALIA.—The report of coal, of a 
superior description and. in large quantities, having 
been discovered near Wollongong is confirmed. It 
is within two miles of the town, and a road is now 
being made to it; and when it is completed samples 
of the’ coal (which-is stated to -be very bituminous) 
will be sent to Sydney. This discovery promises 
to be of great importance to the, colony generally, 
but more particularly to the district. 

Fuar Borromep StramMeRsS.—Mr. Ferrier, and a 
fine old gentleman, one of the owners of the steamer 
in which we were passing down the river (the 
St. Lawrence), had a long debate. respecting steam 
navigation. This latter gentleman, I found, in 
connexion with his father, was the first to employ 
steam power on the St. Lawrence, and had been 
very successful inhis vocation. I learned from this 
conversation many things respecting American 
steamers, of which I had before been ignorant. I 
had seen that these vessels possessed amazing space, 
especially on deck, giving them the means of pro- 
viding a splendid saloon and beautiful state-rooms 
by their sides for passengers, and an equally fine 
promenade on the outside, where I had often sat or 
walked, enjoying the fresh air, and looking at the 
surrounding country. I found now that this space 
was gained by projections from the sides of the ves- 
sel in the form of beams or spars, and on these 
projections a platform considerably wider than the 
vessel itself was obtained. But was there no danger 
of the steamer, in case of a squall arising, turning 
over on her beam ends? To obviate this, it seems, 
an instrument, on the principle of the cork-jacket 
employed by amateurs in swimming, is placed on 
each side; so that in case the vessel reels, she is 
righted again by this instrument. It was told me 
that by the use of these appliances, it is impossible 
for any vessel in any weather to be capsized. | The 
argument of these two clever and experienced dis- 
putants turned on the possibility of crossing the At- 
lantic in one of these flat-bottomed steamers so 
guarded; Mr. Ferrier taking the affirmative side, 
and our other friend the negative. All manner of 
science was brought to bear on the points in dis- 
pute; and whether it might be more profitable to 
employ this species of ship, I know not; but think, 
from what I heard, that it is possible to cross the 
ocean in one of these flat-bottomed American river 
vessels, sufficiently guarded by the cork-jacket. 
Our countrymen need not be surprised if they see, 
some day, in the Mersey, a grand flat-bottomed 
steamer, with a saloon as magnificent as the drawing- 
room of a palace, and state-rooms as convenient and 
beautiful as the sleeping apartments of a first-rate 
hotel.—Dixon’'s Narrative. 


THE AFFECTATIONS OF MUSIC. 


Far be from us the illiberal spirit that depreciates 
and decries imported skill, only because it is foreign. 
Let true merit ever be welcome to our shores whence 
soever it may come; let it be hospitably received, 
kindly cherished, and rewarded with just and due 
generosity. But why does not the indignation of 
public opinion reprobate and check the indiscreet, 
the inordinate profusion, with which Italian singers 
have lately been ever recompensed amongst us? 
Why has the patronage of the great licensed the ex- 
tortions which they have practised upon enthusiastic 
infatuation, and the insolent exactions which they 
have attempted, when invited to aid, by their abili- 
ties, and the pristige of their names, the success of 
charitable concerts and provincial festivals? Why 
does the elite o. English society crowd night after 
night to the opera to be enchanted by unmeaning 
sounds, and ‘dissolved in ecstacy” by chattered 
sing song, that hasno meaning, that conveys no idea, 
that awakens no feeling? There may bea scientific 
arrangement of tones, a knack of linking harmonies, 
gn art in the disposition of figures, the softening of 


, 
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cadences, and the swelling of bravuras, in which the 
Italian composers may excel; but I am at a loss to 
understand how these can render endurable to peo- 
ple of sense the fadaises of the language, the non- | 
sense of the dialogue, the gibberish of the libretto, 
of which they are the vehicles, 


I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Anthony, 
for comprehending such things. If words be in- 
tended to express and communicate thoughts, let 
them, whether spoken or sung, answer the purpose, 
or they become Jess instructive than the crowing of 
a cock—less interesting than the screams of a jay. 
We have English music—stage music too—that 
speaks alike to the ear, to the heart, and the mind: 
we have sweet melodies and nobler works—more 
impressive, more Soul-stirring—than all that a Ros- 
sini ever composed, or a Grisisang. But these may 
be heard by the commonalty, and wealth would fear 
to be confounded with the vulgar herd, if it were 
‘found listening to them, unless, indeed, it occupied 
its conspicuous eminence on the platform of Exeter 
Hall, or the Patrons’ Gallery of some choral meet- 
ing. The same spirit is carried even into private 
families: the heiress apparent of thousands ‘could 
not think of playing or singing an English air.” 
The piano and the harp that has been accustomed to 
resound Factotum al Largo or Di tanti palpiti, would 
think themselves transferred from patrician hands to 
those of a citizen’s daughter, and searcely be able to 
Hs to the tones, if they found themselves vocal, 
to Moore’s pathetic ballad, Believe Me, or even to 
‘Handel’s solemn and sublime Angels ever Bright and 


Fuir—The Purpose of Existence. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


snow in Belgium has been immense—crushing build- 
ings, retarding the mails for several days, causing 
travellers to perish, and bringing wolves down upon 
cattle even in their stables. The Moselle and Lahn 
are entirely frozen over. 


the Liverpool Mercury states that, while walking with 
a friend, and protecting themselves from the rain 
with asteel-ribbed umbrella, he suddenly felt a shock 
like that of electricity, and became enveloped in a 
blue flame. He was bewildered for a second or two, 
and then heard a thunder-clap. He had been struck 
by lightning, attracted, doubtlessly, by the steel in 
his umbrella. His friend did not feel anything, but 
saw the flame. When hé got home he examinéd his 
wateh, and found it had changed to a copper colour. 
A Liprary ror Bank CiEerKs.—A library is 
about to be formed for the use of the clerks of the 
Bank of England. It is meant to be one of circulation, 
and to embrace productions of general interest—not 
absolutely excluding novels, but preferring’ those 
which instruct while they aniuse. It is believed 
that the governors will assist its formation by a grant. 
of money so liberal, that a yearly subscription of a 
few shillings only from each of the employes will be 
sufficient. 
reading-room after the hours of business, It is. 
taken by those having authority.—Athenewm. 
Frencu Passports.—The - consuls of France. 
resident in Great Britain have been authorised to’ 
deliver to Englishmen and Frenchmen desirious. 
of visiting France a simple passe, which will 
serve them for a month for going and returning. 
At the expiry of that time, if the traveller 


DIED SE ELLE 


_ Necroms in America.—The negroes imported 
from the African coast, whose descendants now con- 
stitute a sixth part of the population of the United 
States, were not, by any.means, of one nation, lan- 
guage or race. A single slave ship often brought to 
America a great variety of languages and customs, | 
a collection of unfortunate strangers to each’ other, 
or, perhaps, of hereditary enemies, with no common 
bond except that of servitude. Hence, a want of 
union and simplicity prevented co-operation, and 
rendered it easy to suppress such outbreaks as occa- 
sionally occurred. Even in complexion and physiog- 
nomy, the most obyious characteristic of the negroes, 
there were great differences. Some were of a jet 
black, often with features approaching the European 
standard; others of a mahogany or reddish black, 
with features less shapely and regular ; and others, 
yet of a tawny yellow, with flat noses, and project- 
ing jaws—an ugliness often, but erroneously, es- 
teemed characteristic of all the African races, but 
which seems to have been principally confined to the 
low and swampy grounds about the Delta of the 
Niger. The negroes marked by these shapeless 
features were noted also for indomitable capacity of 
endurance, and were esteemed, therefore, the best 
slaves. Intermixture among themselves, and a 
large infusion of European blood, have gradually 
obliterated these differences, or made them less 
noticeable.— Guizot. 


. CHARACTER OF WaASHiINGTON.—Washington had 
no ambition: his country wanted him ‘to serve ‘ther, 
and he accepted greatness from a sense of duty rather 
than from taste, sometimes even with a painful effort. 
The trials of his public life were bitter to.a.man who 

referred the independence of a private condition and 

-ranquillity of mind to the exercise of power. But 
he undertook, without hesitation, the task which his 
‘country imposed on ‘him, and, in fulfilling it, ‘he 
made no ‘concessions that could lighten its ‘burthen, 
either ‘to his country or'to himself.’ We'was ‘born to 
govern, though he had no delight in governing ; and : 
‘with a firmness as unshaken as ‘it was simple, ‘and a 
sacrifice of popularity the more meretorious ‘as it 
was not compensated by the pleasures of domination, 
he told the ‘American people what he believed to be 
true, and persisted in dog what he thought to ‘be 
wise. ‘Though the servant of an infant republic, in 
which the @emoeratic spirit prevailed, he won the 
confidence of the'peopl¢ ty maintaining theirinterests 
in opposition to their inclinations. ‘The'policy which 
he pursued while Jaying the foundations of anew 
government was $0 moderate, yet so rigorous—so 
prudent, yet so independent, that itseemed to belong 
to the head of an aristocratic Senate ruling over an | 
ancient State. The success with which it was crowned 
is 9] honour to Washington and tohis country, 
— Gui 


Republic, or to leave it for the purpose of iravel- 
ling on the: Continent, he will be required to 
provide himself with a regular passport. 

Porr Narau.—Letters from Natal, of the 23rd 
November, mention the fact that the Dreadnought, 
drawing eleven feet four inches of water, had 
-erossed the ‘bar inwards, so that the depth and 
safety of the new channel may be regarded as 
established. ? 


during the Jast few days, accompanied with very 
heavy falls of snow. ‘Close to Parensdorf, a place 
several leagues from here, a convoy of between 
‘thirty and forty Honveds, with the escort, were 
frozen to death on the night of the 21st instant. 

Tue Arctic ReGions.—It becomes a nervous 
thing to report a discovery of land in these 
regions without actually landing on it, after the 
unfortunate mistake, to the southward; but as far 
@S a man can be certain who has 130 pair of eyes 
fo assist ‘him, and all agreeing, I am certain ‘we 
have discovered an extensive land. I-think, also, 
it is more than probable that these peaks which 
we saw are a continuation of the range of moun- 
tains seen by the natives off ‘Cape Jalan (coast of 
Asia), mentioned by Baron Wrangell in-his ‘Polar 
voyages.— Oaptain Kellet’s Report. - 


A GALE OFF CAPE HORN. 


*“ Azour midnight, when the starboard swatch, to 
which I | belonged, was below, the boatswain’s 
whistle was sheard, followed ‘by ‘the shrill ery for 
‘ All hands take im sail! jump men, and:saye:ship !’ 
Springing from our hammocks, wefound the frigate 


‘culty «we ‘could climb ithe ladders leading:to the 
uapper:deck. «Here the scene was.awful. The vessel 
‘seemed ito be sailing on her side, The amain-deck 
guns had several days previously -been. run inand 
housed, and the port-holes closed; but the lee 
carronades on ‘the “quarter-deck and’ forecastle were 
plunging through the sea, which undulated over 
them in milk-white billows of foam. With every 
lurch to leeward the -yard-arm-ends seemed to dip 
inthe sea, wliile forward tlie spray dashed ‘over the 
bows in cataracts, and drenched the men who ‘were 
‘on the fore-yard. By ‘this time the deck was alive 
with the whole strength of the ship’s company, ‘five 
hundred men, officers and all, mostly clinging to the 
weather bulwarks. The occasional phosphorescence 
of the yeasty sea cast a glare upon their uplifted 
faces, as a night fire ina populous city lights up 
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Tur WEATHER ON THE ContTiInENT.—The fall of 


STEEL-RIBBED UmBRELLAS.—A Correspondent of 


They will also appropriate, it'is said, an. 
apartment to the reception of the volumes, and for a 


pleasant to add that the initiative in this matter was. 


wishes to prolong his stay in the territory of the 


TuE cold at Vienna has been most imtense 


leaning over ito “it \so steeply, that it was withidifi- | 


the panic-stricken crowd, In a sudden gale, or 
when a large quantity of sail is suddenly to be furled, 
it is the custom for the First Lieutenant to take the 
trumpet from whoever happens then to be officer 
of the deck. But Mad Sate Nad the trumpet that 
watch; nor did the First Lieutenant now seek to 
wrest it from his hands. Every eye was upon him, 
as if we had ehosen him frém ‘among us all, to 
decide this battle with fhe elements, b Single com- 
bat with the spirit of the Cape; for Mad Jack was: 
the saving genius of the ship, and so proved himself” 
that night. I owe this right’ hand, that is this mo- 
ment flying over my sheet, andall my present being, 
to Mad Jack. The ship’s bows were now butting, 
battering, ramming, and thundering over and upon 
the head seas, and with a horrible wallowing sound 
our whole hull was rolling in the trough’ of the 
foam. ‘The gale came athwart the deck, and every 
sail seemed bursting with its wild breath. All the: 


with their hands upon the spo ces for the whole: 


yk 


the yard was now ¢lewed dovwn with comparative 
ease, and the top-men laid ont ‘to stow the shattered 


off the clapper!” ‘But ‘no sdoner was this ghost 
gagged, than a still more appalling sound was 
heard, the rolling ‘to and fro of the heavy shot, 
‘which, on ‘the gun-deck, had broken loose from 
the gun-racks, and eonverted that part of the ship 
into an immense bowling-alley. Some hands were 
sent down'to secure them; but’ it was as much as 
their lives ‘were worth. Several were ‘maimed ; 
and the midshipmen' who were ordered to see the 
duty performed reported it impossible until the 
storm abated.’ ‘The most terrific job of all was to. 
furl the main-sail, which, at the commencement of 
the squalls, had been clewed up, coaxed and quieted. 
as much as possible with the bunt-lines and slab- 
lines. ‘Mad Jack waited some time for a Tull, ere he: 
gave an order 80 perilous to be executed For to furl: 
this enormous sail, in such a gale, required at least: 
fifty men on the yard, whose weight, superadded to. 
that ofthe ponderous stick itself, still further jeo- 
, pardised their lives. ‘But there was no prospect of 
‘a‘cessation of the gale, and the order was at last 
given. At this time a hurricane of slanting sleet 
and hail -was descending: upon us; the rigging was 
coated with athin glare ‘of ice, formed within the 
hour. “Aloft, main-yard-men! and all you main- 
top-men'! and furl the main-sail!’ cried Mad Jack. 
I dashed down my hat, slipped out of my quilted 
jacket in an instant ; kicked the shoes from my feet, 
and, with a crowd of others, sprang for the rigging. 
Above the bulwarks (which in a frigate are so high 
as to afford much protection to those on deck) the 
gale was horrible. The sheer force of the wind 
flattened us to the rigging as we ascended, andeve 
hand seemed congealing to the icy shrouds by whi 
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we held. ‘Up—up, my brave hearties :’ shouted 
Mad Jack ; and up we got, some way or other, all 
of us, and groped our way out on the yard-arms. 
‘Hold on, every mother’s son!’ cried an old quar- 
ter-gunner at my side. He was bawling at,the top 
of his compass; but in the gale, he seemed to be 
whispering ; and I only heard him from his being 
right to windward of me. But his hint was unne- 
cessary ; I dug my nails into the jack-stays, and 
swore that nothing but death should part me and 
them until I was able to turn round and look to 
windward. As yet, this was impossible; I could 
‘scarcely hear the man to leeward at my elbow ; 
‘the wind seemed to snatch the words from his mouth 
cand fly away with them to the South Pole. All this 
“while the ‘sail itself was flying about, sometimes 
‘catching over our head, and threatening to tear us 
from the yard in spite ofall our hugging. For about 
ithree quarters of an hour we thus hung suspended 
right oyer the rampant billows, which curled their 
wery crests under the feet of some four or five of us 
elinging to the lee-yard-arm, as if to float us from our 
place. Presently, the word passed along the yard 
from windward, that we were ordered to come 
down and leave the sail to blow, since it could 
not be furled. A midshipman, it seemed, had 
‘been sent up by the officer of the deck to give 
the order, as no trumpet could be heard where 
we were. Those on the weather yard-arm managed 
to crawl upon the spar and scramble down the 
rigging ; but with us, upon the extreme leeward 
side, this feat was out of the question; it was, 
. literally, like climbing a precipice to get to wind- 
ward in order to reaeh the shrouds; besides. the 
entire yard was now encased in ice, and our hands 
and feet were so numb that we dare not trust our 
‘lives to. them. Nevertheless, by assisting each 
other, we contriyed to throw ourselves prostrate 
‘along the yard, and embrace it with our arms and 
fegs. In this position, the stun’-sail-booms greatly 
‘assisted in securing our hold. Strange as it may 
appear, I do not suppose that, at this moment, 
the slightest sensation of fear was felt by one man 
on that yard. We clung to it with might and main; 
ibut this was instinct. 
cumstanees like these, the sense of fear is anni- 


lhilated im the unutterable sights that fill all the 
You. 
become identified with the tempest; your insigni- 
ficance ‘is lost in the riot of the stormy universe 


eye, and the sounds that fill all the ear. 


around. Below us, our noble frigate seemed thrice 
its real length—a vast black wedge, opposing its 
widest end to the combined fury of the sea and 
wind. At length the first. fury of the gale began 
to abate, and we at once fell to pounding our 
hands as a preliminary operation to going to work ;, 
for a gang of men had now ascended to help to 
secure what was left of the sail; we somehow, 
‘packed it away, at last, and came down. About 
‘noon the next day, the gale so moderated that 
swe shook two reefs out of the. top-sails, set new, 
courses, and stood due east with the wind.astern.” 
— White Jacket, by Herman Melville. 


—— 


A New Movine Powrr.—For some days past 
crowds have deen collected on our quays, watching 
and commenting on the novel construction of a ves- 
sel which has suddenly made its appearance in our 
port—and és well calculated, we must own, by. its. 
appearance to. excite the curiosity of which we 
speak. * Figure to yourself a boat without masts, 
“without chimney—with no trace of sails or of steam 
—with not even the shadow of an oar ; and yet the 
-vessel glides rapidly. on, as if some. invisible. spirit 
directed its movements! Le Port de Marseille (the 
mame of this strange boat) is the invention of a 
French Engineer of the name of M. Lientier. It is 
worked by means of a simple lever. If his promises 
be fully, realized, who ean estimate the vast results 
of this discovery to our navigation ?— Courier de 
Marseille. ' nakey 
“Tus Vernon Girt.—It is known that when Mr. 
Vernon. presented his collection of pictures to the 
nation, he included in the gift three pictures for 
which he had given commissions, but which were 
then upon: the easels ot the respective artists.—The 
picture by Eastlake is finished. It is a repetition of 
the subject of ‘The Escape of the Carrara Family,’ 
eae for Mr. Morrison, and exhibited in the Royal 
‘Academy in 1834. The picture is what the Italians 
would call a replica, not a copy of the original. * * 
The posthumous commission of Mr. Landseer is, we 
believe, nearly completed. There only remains 
that of Mr. Mulready, and then Mr. Vernon’s in; 
tention will be fulfilled.—Aré Journal ei 
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The truth is, that in cir-. 


were soon dissipated. © I. found myself im.a spacious | 


still. 


Science anp Arr in AusTratiA.—The last ar- 
rivals from New South Wales afford us some useful | 
and interesting information on the subject. of the 
cotton growing experiment, which has recently been 
made in that colony with comparative success. The 
plant appears, however, in some instances to have 
suffered from frost, its deadly enemy, against which 
all artificial means of protection are unavailing, and 
which nothing but a change of climate can obviate. 
A sample of cotton grown at Dempsey’s Island, 
Hunter River, near Newcastle, is described as being 
of a beautiful white colour, scarcely so silky in 
gloss as the Bolwarra white cotton, but of a soft 
elastic woolly. feel and: texture. It was thought to 
resemble very much the better kinds of American 
cotton imported into Liverpool; but appeared’ of 
finer quality and more silky than were the best 
| descriptions of New Orleans. cotton. The seed from 
which this cotton was produced had. been brought 
‘from America, and planted ina similar’ manner to 
| Maize, and little more care had been taken in its 
cultivation. The cotton which was planted at Bol- | 
warra: unfortunately proyed a comparative failure, 
the frost having, ina few nights, done more mischief 
than all the hot drying winds of, the summer. could 
effect. At first, whilethe frosts were not severe the 
outer edges of the leaves turned’ black and shrivelled } 
slightly, but the pods did not appear injured. The | 
plant, however, was evidently affected, for very few | 
pods afterwards opened, and. at length a few nights | 
of more severe frost settled: the affair, the pods turn- 
ing nearly black, and the plants drooping, and. evi- 
dently losing all vegetating power. ‘This result is 
much to be regretted, for although a hot and’ dry } 
season evidently does not, in itself injure the cotton | 
plant, yet it delays its progress towards flowering 
and podding so much, that it renders the plant liable 
to be attacked by frost before the pods:are all ri- 
pened.and opened. At Bolwarra it: was thought 
thatthe produce would not be a fourth of what was 
promised before the frosts commenced. Wine is 
now produced to some extent in the colony, and some | 
of the makers are anxious to find a market for it. in 
Britain, | 

Raruway, TRAVELLING 1x AMERICA.—This was | 
the first time I saw an American ‘‘railroad-ear,” 
as it is called. My reading had furnished me with 
a good stock of prejudice, and I expected anything 
rather than an agreeable journey. Bad rails, jolting | 
carriages, disagreeable and odious accommodation, 
with the likelihood of getting off the line, and being | 
‘maimed or knocked on the head, were the several 
‘ideas which filled my mind; First appearances.did | 
‘not tend to remove these impressions. The | 
‘carriages looked like great monstrous machines ; 
_the wheels-much larger, and the bodies prodigiously } 
higher, than, in,our,own. country. These. feelings 


‘saloon, with an aislé, or path-way, down the middle, } 
and high enough for the tallest’ man to stand or | 
wall. BpEgets ~The seats appeared more promising 
They, were. placed. across, from. the aisle to 
the window, and: intended; to hold. twopassengers 
‘each, beautifully, lined and: cushioned: with velvet. 
‘These séats were so constructed as‘to turn up; and 
form a sort of family. pew, in which the inmates 
might sit face to face.. These compartments, so 
formed, accommodate four persons, who might, if 
they chose, hold: a- friendly. tete-a-tete as. they 
journeyed on. The: saloon is windowed fromvend: 
‘to.end; and ' these windows draw up and: down to: 
admit the fresh air, at the discretion of* the} 
passengers. ach of these saloons is also, furnished .}. 

} with an excellent stove, heated..as the weather may 

require. Iknownot exactly how.many:persons,one 
of these rooms will accommodate, but certainly not -|° 
less than sixty or, eighty, and they are generally 
full.. The, speed is, not so rapid. as_our first-class | 
trains, but equal to some. of those which move. at a.}. 
moderate rate. Travelling on, I) began..to think 
the thing was: not’ so-very bad: Alpprehension of:} 
an overthrow soon gave way to confidence, and, so. 
far as safety was a question, the matter was settled. 
—Dixon's Narrative. 
TO; CORRESPONDENTS. 

- Our Correspondents..are, respectfully, informed. that we. 
cannot, under,any., circumstances, undertake to return | 
Manuscripts, They. are, therefore, requested to. keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and. we may 
here repeat, that we. have no space, for lengthy comru- 
nications. . 

Peter P.—We must confess we do not.see much point in 
the Epigram of Peter P, Epigrammatic writing is diffi- 
cult, and should only be attempted when the.author has 
a good point. ready. Hag our, correspondent seen, the 


Petrer.—Declined with thanks. 


following, which we extract from that entertaining and 
instructive publication entitled ‘ Notes and Queries?” 
CUPID. CRYING. 
Why is Cupid erying so ?— 
Because his jealous mother beat him,— 
What for ?—For giving up his bow 
To Coelia, who contrived to cheat him, 
The child! I could not have believed 
He’d give his weapons to another.— 
He would not—pbut he was deceived ; 
She smiled,—he thought it was his mother. 


This is not the perfection of Epigram writing, but it is 
very elegant. 


Our or Town.—To your first question—Yes. As re- 
gards your second concerning the artichoke (cynara 
scolymus)—This plant is a native of the south of Europe, 
but arrives at its greatest perfection in this country. 
When wild, it rises to six feet high, but seldom exceeds 
four feet when cultivated: It may be easily known, as 
no other herb has double leaves, one belonging to its 
stalk, and another to its seed or fruit. There are three 
varieties cultivated, the conical, French or oval arti- 
choke, with a green head; the globe. or largest, with a 
dusky, purplish head; and the dwarfish globe, prolific 
variety and valuable, as occupying little room with its 
head. The globe sort is generally preferred for the 
Main crop; but the French is considered to possess 
more flavour, as the flower heads are cut off for use when 
in an immature state; both sorts continue producing 
them from July to November. They are propagated 
from slips or suckers taken from the old roots in Febru- 
ary, March, or at the beginning of April; when, if 
planted in a good dry soil, they will produce large heads 
in the following autumn. : 

Two LaApigs send us about twelve questions, some of 
which we really must take some time to consider of, 
before we can answer them. The twelfth, however, is— 
“Do we think that all men are bad at heart, and only 
marry those whom they find they cannot deceive?” 
Really, ladies, this is a very overpowering accusation, 
indeed, and for once we must take up the cause of the 
men with an emphatic No—although many marriages, 
we admit, take place as 2 result of such circumstances. 

Aprian.—Much obliged for the enclosed Anecdote. 

A SrupEnT or THE MippLe Acrs.—A Student of the 
Middle Ages forwards us some particulars regarding the 
establishment of the Inquisition of Spain and Italy. 
We regret that upon an attentive perusal we do not see 
sufficient striking interest in the papers for our pages. 
In a recent work the following curious paragraph occurs, 
which perhaps may be interesting to our correspon- 
dent :—‘ There is a room in Venice containing a curious 
and fearful collection. There are the rack, the horse, 
the boot, the wheel, the cord, the strangling-chair, arm- 
screws and thumb-screws, and many other contrivances 
for stretching or compressing, dislocating or crushing, 
the poor human body and its several members. There 
are other more ingenious, and almost more terrible, 
because more treacherous instruments; boxes, and 
vessels, and bottles, once full of strange and subtle, 
vapid or slow poisons; scent-boxes from which leaped 
a knife to gash the fair cheek, or split the beautiful 
nostrils, or otherwise mutilate the lovely face, as it bent 
over. them to inhale the perftme ; jewel-cases, from 
which some long, sharp needle should start, or some 
pungent mixture, or detonating powder should be sud- 
denly cast. to extinguish the bright eye, hastening 
to. inspect her. wedding ornaments or her lover’s 
offering ; necklaces which should contract round 
the. white neck;. bracelets which should run into 
the snowy arm; helmets, breast-plates, gauntlets, secret 
pistols which should perform the same offices to the 
watriors of the age; implements of dreadful ingenuity, 
which conjure up dark scenes of horrible crnelty and 
subtle remorseless vengeance, not to speak of other 
guilt, too often. acted in that time and country.” What 
a store-house of romance and of horror such a chamber 
as the above described must be! It is enough to set up 
half-a-dozen romance writers of the rather violent 
school. 


‘THroporE MippiEeron obliges us with the following 


curious.old Epitaph in Outwill Churchyard, Norfolk, on 
a blacksmith— 
“My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 

My bellows: they have lost their wind ; 

My fire’s extinct—my. forge decayed, 

And in: the dust my vice is laid ; 

My, coals are spent; my iron’s gone; 

My, last-nail-droye: my work. is done.” 
“Phe Duchess’ is-by the author of the “Flaw in the 
Diamond?’—We quite agree with our correspondent, 
that'the character of George the Fourth is ridiculously 
exaggerated’ by some low class novelists—We cannot 
say concerning: “ Claude Duval” as. yet: 

D. E. S.—None of the quack nostrums will be of ‘any use 
in restoring hair. If after the head’ has been shaved 
twice or thrice the new hair comes not, the case is 
hopeless. 

Aucustus.—Declined with, thanks. 

Langs. to A Lion.—Declined with thanks. 

The communication is 
not at all-in our. line, but it has some clever points 
- about, it. — : 

A. SupscriBER would be much obliged by. any informa- 
tion we can give him'regarding the Old Royal Exchange. 
Our correspondent may rely upon the accuracy ofthe 
following detailed particulars :—In the year 1566, Sir 
‘Thomas Gresham, an. opulent. merchant of London, ac- 
tuated by a laudable desire to facilitate commercial] 
transactions proposed tothe corporation of London to 
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erect, at his own expense, a commodious building for 
merchants to meet and transact business, provided they 
avould provide him with a convenient spot for the same. 
The City, readily acquiescing to this proposal, purchased 
four score houses, which formed two alleys leading 
out of Cornhill into Threadneedle-street, called New 
St. Christopher’s and Swan Alleys, for three thousand 
five hundred and thirty-two pounds., The materials of 
these houses were sold for four thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-one pounds; and Sir Thomas Gresham, with 
several of the aldermen, laid the first bricks of the new 
building on the 7th of June, 1566; each alderman lay- 
ing one, and giving a piece of gold to the workmen, who 
persevered with such alacrity that the building was 
roofed in by the month of November following, and was 
soon after finished under the title of the Bourse, The 
Queen, however, would not have it called by this name, 
for when it was thoroughly completed, she went into the 
City and dined with the founder, after which she viewed 
the building, and before she left the City ordered the 
heralds-at-arms, by sound of trumpets, to proclaim it 
by the name of the Royal Exchange. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by his last will, dated November 26th, 1579, 
bequeathed this stately building, with all its appur- 
tenances and the profits arising therefrom, to the 
mayor aud citizens of London and the Company of 
Mercers, to be equally enjoyed and possessed by them, 
on condition that the citizens, out of their moiety, should 
pay the sum of fifty pounds per annum ‘to four persons 
who should read lectures on divinity, astronomy, geo- 
metry and music, at his mansion in Broad-street, after- 
wards called Gresham College. Also, that they should 
pay sixty-one pounds thirteen shillings and four-pence 
per annum to eight alms-people, living behind the said 
college,’and one hundred and one pounds yearly to each 
of the prisons of Newgate and Ludgate, the King’s- 
bench, Marchalsea, and Wood-street Compter. The 
Mercers, out of their moiety, were to pay to three lec- 
turers fifty pounds per annum, each, for reading 
on the subjects of law, physic, and rhetoric at his 
mansion-house, and to expend one hundred pounds per 
annum on four quarterly dinners at their own hall, for 
the entertainment.of their company, with ten pounds 
yearly to Christ’s, St. Bartholomew’s, Bethlehem’s, and 
St. Thomas's Hospitals, and the like sum to the Poultry 
Compter. 

Lives To THE Sprinc.—Pretty, but the subject has been 
so often treated that it may be considered as used up 
now. We beg to decline the lines with our best thanks. 

Agricota.—No. ‘ 

A Youne Lapy at Pecknam.—A Young Lady at Peck- 
ham writes to say that she is now engaged to be mar- 
vied to a young gentleman at Camberwell, but that 
since the engagement she has led a most unpleasant 


life, for the young gentleman's jealousy is so excessive, |’ 


that she cannot move or look or speak but he is on the 
alert to translate it into a preference, or what he calls, 


“aleaning to some rival.” It was only one day last |. 


week that she was going along Rye Lane, when a young 

entleman came up to her and asked her the way to 

e railway, to which she of course returned a civil 
answer; but her intended, who was watching her, imme- 
diately flew up and seemed half mad, dashing his hat 
down on the pavement and stamping upon it, &c. The 
young lady wishes us to say if we think she may really 
safely trust her happiness in the keeping of so jealous 
a person ?—We think not. If your intended isso madly 
jealous before marriage when he has no legal power 
over you, there is no knowing what vagaries he may 
commit afterwards. We would advise our fair corres- 
pondent to think again before she commits her life’s 
future tosuch aman. Jealousy is a brain disease with 
some people. 

A Youne Lapy.—We have received the Song and can 
make use of it. The words Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
and Quinquagesima (seventieth, sixtieth, and fiftieth), 
were first applied to denote these three Sundays, when 
the season of Lent was extended to a fast of six weeks, 
that is, thirty-six days, not reckoning the Sundays, 
which were always celebrated as festivals. 

A Scnoot Boy.—We shall have great pleasure in afford- 
ing you, any information in our power. ' Never be 
afraid to ask us a question, as we may have sources ot 
information that you know nothing of, quite ready to 
our hand, 

Ayn Op Lapy wishes to know if the old moons are really 
cut up to make stars of ?—Just as much as old ladies 
are cut u pto make infants. 

JACINTHA B, is very anxious for the Editor's advice con- 
cerning the conduct of her younger gister, who, she 
really believes, harbours the horrid design of taking 
away her (Jacintha B.'s) beau; for when he ‘calls 
Anne—that is her sister—is all so full of smiles’ and 
Sweetness, and is so continually throwing herself, in a 
mauner of speaking, right in his lap, metaphorically of 
course, that she, (Jaeintha) is positively wild with her. 
What can she do to “put down” Anne ?—Laugh at 
her, Jacintha, It seems to us that it is not the conduct 
of Anne that should give youany alarm, but your atten- 
tion should be directed to what the beau thinks of the 
matter, and how he acts. Yet we must say that the 
case you describe is sufficiently provoking. 

Cour (Glasgow).—We cannot take upon ourselves to 
advise you to come to London. There are many com- 
positors out of work in the metropolis; and in the 
simmer, as. you say is the case with yon in Glasgow, 
trade is slack. There are union and non-union offices 
in London, “We believe the former preponderate. 

Guoraius $.—It is said that the best thing for the haiz 
is, after it has been close shaved, to rub the head with a 
Taw onion. A gentleman of our acquaintance assures 


us that such an application will restore the hair if any- 
thing will, 


Tsomas Jonrs.—You had much better consult some 
respectable solicitor—not a pettifogger, but a really 
first-class man, and then you will be properly advised, 
and not robbed. i 

Wituram P.—We certainly advise you to have no- 
thing to say to the young, person who could treat you 
in the way you describe. Have you no spirit in your 
composition, that you can doubt fora moment what you 
ought to do? She seems to come to you for want of a 

better, and you should show her that you know as much, 
and can do without her. 5 

MABEL was tenderly attached to a young gentleman, who 
she fondly imagined returned her affections, and they 
used to correspond regularly. She used to seize his 
letters with a transport of delight, and almost knock 
down the postman, if he were lethargic in delivering the 
fond epistles. But, oh horror of horrors! the other 
day, after retiring to her own chamber to read the ten- 
der sentiments of her lover’s heart in a letter that was 
just brought by the post; and after locking herself in, 
and kissing the seal—it had upon it two hearts with a 
skewer—no, an arrow—through and through them, with 
the motto “ Ever joined,” she opened the epistle, when, 
to her horror, she found it to contain the following 
words :—“ My dear Jane,---I will call upon you as soon 
as possible. I hope the little one is better. 
not be alarmed about its being a little fractious in 
the teething. Yours, as ever, Edward B.” 
Editor, what is Mabel to think ? 


beau, and she is to order the door to be shut in his face 
the next time he comes “ knocking at it.’ It would be 
as well to send him back the epistle that has evidently 
come to Mabel’s hands by mistake. 

A Lapy.—We will make inquiry concerning your first 
question. As regards the second, we can unhesitatingly 
say “No.” To the third—Some etymologists derive 
February from Februa, an epithet given to Juno, as 
the goddess of purification; while others attribute the 
origin of the name to Februa, a feast held by the 
Romans in this month, in behalf of the manes of the 


Puiroma THIC.— What is called by physical geographers 
the line of congelation is that imaginary line above 
which there is perpetual frost. 
to quack medicines. All we can say is, that we never | 
take any. : 


MARIANNA has two beanx, and she cannot make up her 
mind which to choose. 


she never recollects anything that he has said; but all” 
her female acquaintances press her to have him, for he’ 
dances so nicely, and his hair ‘curls naturally, and he | 
has a‘flute, upon which he plays sweet strains, and he) 
always talks very gently. Her other beau is decidedly 
plain, and he wears his hair short, and cuts off his 
whiskers, and he can’t dance at all, though he never 
refuses to stand up ifhe is wanted to make up a “ set;” 
and an hour’s conversation with him gives Marianna 
a world of new thoughts; and she hears him explain 
things that she never had the least comprehension of 
before ; and she don’t think he ever passed her a compli- 
ment in all his life except once, when he said — 
“Marianna, I like your hair done up plain. It is good 
hair, and a charming colour: but I dislike it in 
ringlets.” Now, which of the beaux would the Editor 
advise Marianna to accept? If her plain beau would 
only cultivate some of the graces of her handsome one, 
or if her handsome one could only pick wp some of the 
mind and talent of her plain one, she would not hesitate. 
Ah, Marianna, you could not have written to us as you 
have, if you had not already made up your mind. You 
will marry the plain beau, with whom you will pass 
many happy hours; and the empty-headed gent, with 
the curls and the flute, will lisp his soft nothings to 
more vapid brains than yours. 

A GENTLEMAN AT LarGe.—A Gentleman at Large 
‘wishes us to be so good immediately to insert some 
verses for him, as he wishes them to meet the eye of 

a young lady who takes in the MiscrLLANy.—We are 
much obliged; but as the gentleman’s verses are of but 
@ very so-so order, we cannot be so obliging as to insert 
them at all. ; 

AwneTTe L. is possessed of a little property, about 
““ighty pounds per annum, of her own, and she is quite 
“yesieged by beaux. Can the Editor put her in some 
vay of testing their sincerity? She is nervously ap- 

_ yrehensive that they only court her for her money, as 
' she is not well-looking, although not quite the reverse. 

An answer would greatly oblige—We do not see how 
we can put Annette L. in the way of testing the 
sincerity of her beaux. It would certainly be a sad 
thing for our correspondent to find that some one who 
did not love and respect her, had wedded her for the 
eighty pounds per annum. Could not. Annette give 
out that it was irretrievably lost, and so see what her 
numerous train: of admirers. would. say? .. Surely 
Annette might get up some little plot of that descrip- 
tion. It is truly a sad thing that she should be in such 
a predicament. Money certainly brings its cares as 
well as its enjoyments in this world, AES? 

CiEricus obliges us with an answer to our correspondent, 
who was desirous of knowing where he could get the 
egheapest and most practical information ‘regarding 
farming on a small scale; and states that the’ Rural 
Cyclopedia,” edited by the Reverend J,.W. Wilson, 
and “The Library of Agricultural Knowledge,” pub- 
lished by Simpkins and Co., furnishes the most avail- 
able information—We regret we cannot inform | our 
correspondent where Thompson’s catechism for ‘the 


You need & 
Oh, Mr. } 


What is she to do ?— | 
Mabel is to think herself luckily rid of her amiable 


deceased. { I 


A Faruer or A Faminy.—We cannot give any advice as | 


E. N. N.—We will give the manuscripta second perusal. ie 


One is very good-looking, | 
indeed; but somehow or another she always tires of his ]\ | 
« eompany. in about half an hour; and when he is gone, {- 


violin may be purchased. —The term. * Pull Devil—pull 
Baker!” still remains in obscurity, although several 
fanciful derivations have been set up. One writer has 
asserted that a man named Deville, and another named 
Bakex, suffered at the stake for heresy, during the 
reign of Mary, and that they both made vigorous 
efforts to escape, the mob crying, “ Pull Deville—pull 
Baker!” Another writer states that the saying took 
its rise from an old bas relief, representing the Devil 
stopping a baker, who made his loaves short weight, 
and a struggle arising between them.— We think that 
Scotch whiskey owes its peculiar flavour wholly to 
some peculiarities in the peat with which the malt is 
dried. 


Arrapxe—We cannot comply with the request of 


Ariadne; but our not doing so, we beg her to believe, is 
not from any want of courtesy to her. We duly appre- 
ciate her lady-like epistle. 


Wuat are Warers?—Thin pieces of paste made of 


flour, isinglass, and yeast, coloured and dried. 


?.—Our friend, interro»:tion, we should think, from his 


reading, might have known that the lines— 
Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge ; 
How little do we know that which we are! 
How less what we may be! The eternal strge' 
Of tide and time rolls on, and bears afar — EO Rs} 
Our bubbles ;' as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 
are by Byron... > : ; : es ti 
Legaris.—The Legal Anecdotes furnished by our corres- 
| pondent, whom we beg to aecept of our best thanks, are 
. too professional for the general reader. They would 
» lose point to all not conversant with Legal phraseology, 
A, Fuar—We quite agree with our correspondent in his 
enthusiastic praises of music. As a solace to'the peo- 
~ ple, music might be made much of. Ebenezer Elliot 
‘ thus speaks of it— : : : ee 
““ When the pale worker faints, Panic: 
plivte pas he cur tie e Making, no moan, « 
Though his unutter’d plaints ges) ! 
Rise to God’s throne, _ 
What from despair can keep 
Langour too tir’d to sleep, ORE Be 
Sorrow too sad to weep ?. Bere 
Tae » Music alone! - 
md Dena! te) Ca, Foye 
i » .Eated torbears, 9. ; 
‘Worst woes that scourge his kind, “a0 
RRM Did not despair: 
'. What, behind curtains worn, dee. 
’ Where his night knew no morn, 
{Held up his heart forlorn? = | i 
} Vi BLY / ¢ yo.) Mhasic was theres» 
Then, to the hopeless one, 
J SG Nha GRY Gee isha at yrorltca ny & 
Sing, weary wite or-son, — - ‘ 
ree iy Wasted 
” Though pain our portion be, 
Tligh is our destiny : 
Born thrall of poverty, : 
Still thou art Man!” 


A Voice From THE Darry.— We believe’ zine daity 
utensils were first used from some fancied galvanic action 
between the metal andthe milk. We do not know if 
extended experience has borne out the supposition that 
there is any advantage in using dairy utensils made of 
zine. 

An Onty Daveurer begs to inform the Editor that she 
has been married six months to Frederick, who really, 
before marriage, seemed to be, and was, one of the 
nicest smilingist persons that can be imagined. He 
was always ready to rush here, there, and everywhere to 
do An Only Daughter a service ; and he never spoke to 
her without, using some endearing epithet such as “my 
Ducksey”—or “my Cosey Posey”--or “my Lamb- 
kin,” or something else very nice and affectionate; but 
of late all that has altered, and he goes ban, about 
the house like a brute; and it was only Tast week that 
she was coming down stairs and caught the flounce of 
her dress in the balustrade, and tore three yards of it 
off, when he called out—“ Now, stupid.” An Only 
Daughter wishes to know whether all men are such 
wretches, and why it is that she was a “ Ducksey ” and 
a “Cosey Posey” last Midsummer, and is now only a 
“stupid.”—Really the case of An Only Daughter is 
one that we feel it to be very difficult to say anything 
upon without the chance of producing matrimonial dis- 
sension. Our correspondent must not expect to find after 
marriage the same tender devotion that she met with 
during the halcyon days of courtship. It would be 
absurd to see married folks indulging in such little 
sweetnesses ; but the husband has noright if he forgets 
the honey of courtship to cultivate the vinegar of 
matrimony, 

A Reaper.—Yes; there isa St. Prisca certainly, as there 
is almost a Saint everything. Prisca was a Roman 

lady, early converted to Christianity ; but refusing to 

abjure her religion, and to offer sacrifice when she 
was commanded, was horribly tortured, and afterwards 
beheaded, under the Emperor, Claudius, in the year 

275. She was then cannonised, and became St. Priscia ! 


Uiiede 


ete: Milton, poor, old, 


é 


and wan: 


-P. $—Your kind note will be handed to the author, and 


no doubt it will receive all the attention that its high 
merits deserve. — ; 
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RETURNS TO HERBERT TOLBEIN AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CIRCUMSTANCES of moment occurring at the Town 
Mansion of the Duchess of Pangbourne, and which 
- we have felt compelled to detail at some length, have 
. reluctantly induced us to leave Herbert Tolbein in 
the:house of Charles Horton. ' 
_ — It will be remembered that after swallowing an 
Opiate that the arch: demon gave him, poor Herbert 
~ resigned himself to sleep upon a couch in the room 
to which he had been led by Horton, after the fright- 
_ ful deed that, in a moment of frenzy, when he was 
> ecriainly not himself, he had been induced to commit 
: upon the old bridge of Westminster 
_ Before seeking any repose himself, Charles Horton 
- wrote the following brief note to Mrs. Tolbein, which 
_ he entrusted to a messenger to deliver, although it 
_ did not reach her until the day had been some time 
. in the heavens :— 
tes Mr. Horton presents his compliments to Mrs. 
olbein, and begs to say that Mr. Tolbein will be 
' home in a few hours, in good health and spirits.” 
After this, which was not done by any means to 
save Clara a pang, but to prevent her from taking 
any energetic steps to find out where Herbert was, 
: which, by some accident, might have ended in the 
' discovery of the gaming-house transaction, and the 
"still more appalling one upon the bridge, Horton 
_ himself Jay down to rest; and with that strange 
facility, which must be constitutional, inasmuch as 
it is frequently possessed by those to whom one 
would suppose guilty conscience would say— 
a “Sleep no more,” 
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| he dropped off into a deep slumber in a few moments. 


It seemed like sleep at will, it was sorapid a change 
from all the activity of waking existence to the 
calmness of repose. Upon the chimney-piece of the 
room in which Charles Horton took his rest was a 
small alarum clock, and at an early hour it rang out 
its shrill call, and he opened his eyes. 

“So soon,” he said; and then the little clock 
struck six. That, at the season of the year, was an 
early hour, for the summer was only coming, and 
as yet the skirts of old winter swept the spring sky. 
Charles Horton rose, and proceeded to the next 
room, which was that in which he had left Herbert. 
As he went he muttered to. himself— 

‘¢ He should now awaken. The dose was a light 
one, and will leave the intellect clear enough.” 

Herbert still slept ; but at a touch from Horton, 
he started awake, crying in a voice of terror— 

‘““No—no! Help! It was not I that did it.” 

“ Did what ?”said Charles Horton, as he stood by 
the side of the couch, and folded hig arms across 
his breast. “ Did what? How far does your 
recollection serve you, Herbert Tolbein, concerning 
the events of the Jast twelve hours? . Speak freely 
now. I only am here to listen. Go on.” 

Herbert's lips parted; but for some moments he 
did not speak. Then he shuddered from head to 
foot, and in a low voice he said— 

“Thank God, it is only a dream !” 

‘* What is only a dream?” 

‘‘ A confused mass of images—I know not what. 
And ‘yet—how came I here? This place-—You, 


| too.—God! do not let me achieve distraction, if it 


be not real !” 

He pressed his hands upon his face, and while he 
did so, Charles Horton ‘stepped forward until his 
lips were close to the other’s ear, and then he said— 


[PHE DELIRIUM OF HERBERT.—THE ENTRANCE OF ‘THE UNFEELING LANDLORD TO DEMAND HIS RENT. } 


‘ Murder!” , ' 
A yell of agony burst from the lips of Herbert, 
and he sprang to his feet, confronting his destroyer 


| —for was not that man his destroyer ?—with such 


a look as might have appalled a fiend, and made 
him shrink from the unholy work of mortal or 
immortal ruin he had so frichtfally begun. 

“Speak !” cried Herbert—'‘ but not yet. When 
I have done, tell me who and what you are, and 
for what frightful purpose you have come to 
ensnare my soul. Am I a thing aceursed alike of 
God and man? Am [a murderer? Speak. I 
would wring from the profane depth of your guilty 
heart the truth. Tell me, and at once blast my 
better manhood by the truth, if I am that monster ; 
but if I am not, I will kneel and bless you, Charles 
Horton. Yes, I will kneel and bless you. Speak 
to me—oh, speak to me, for the very air around me 
is full of horrors !” 

“ Have you done 

Herbert sunk back upon the couch with a groan. 

“Well,” replied. Charles Horton, ‘you seem 
still to doubt if the events of last night be real or 
not; and it is my duty, as much as it is my inten- 
tion, to convince you that they were real. ‘The 
doubt only for one moment could be engendered: by 
a disordered fancy; but there is a proof of the 
reality.” 

As he spoke, he placed in Herbert’s hand a 
bank-note for one thousand pounds. Poor Herbert 
recoiled from it as he would have done from the 
touch of some loathsome reptile, and in a moment 
he felt that all his worst fears were true. He was . 
a murderer, and for gold, too. He had dipped 
his hands in blood, and there was the of price his 


9” 
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infamy ! ~S 
- A bold act,” added Charles Horton, ‘“ was com 
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mitted by you last night, and-here are the results. 
Wealth comparatively with your former condition, 
You can now revel in’ enjoyment. No more will 
the chill grasp of poverty rest upou your wife and 
child. You have’ nothing to do but to be happy, 
now, Herbert Tolbein.” ce tes ; 
- “Happy ?” said poor Herbert as he held up his 
hands... ‘* Happy ?” iets eiaiesasiiaee ae 

“ Yes, happy. You only wanted money to make 
you happy, and there it is, Do you know the value 
of the note you have let drop to your feet ?” 

“No! I cannot see it for the blood that is 
upon it.” k 

‘“‘ Blood upon it?” Charles Horton hastily 
picked up the note, and held it up between his eyes 
and the light. ‘Pho! There is some delusion. 
There is no blood here.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Herbert, ‘“ there is blood wherever 
I look now—upon all things I seem to see it. It 
floats in the air I breathe. It rests upon my hands 
—my clothes. I see it in gouts let me turn which 
way I will. Oh, merciful Heaven! why was I 
created to be such a wretch as I am now? 
Is there no lightning to flash into my heart at 
once, and end this life of misery ?” 

He flung himself upon the couch on his face, 
and continued for a few moments silent Charles 
Horton did not want to lose his victim, so he now 
felt that his part was to soothe and gloss: over the 
deed that had been done, and he certainly adopted 
the most subtle mode that could be conceived of 
acting upon the mind of Herbert Tolbein. 

“Herbert,” he said, “‘itumay be that I as 
deeply regret as you do, that that scuffle took place 
upon Westminster Bridge, for after all it was but 
an excited scuffle which terminated in adeath. Nay, 
hear me out.. Do not groan in that way. There 
is one proposition that we may, in our reasoning 
upon this subject, start from, and thatis, the act is 
done, and cannot by any mortal means be undone. 
Do you hear me ?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes!” pat ahee 

“ Well. You have a wife and child.” 

* Oh, Heaven!) evan ele ag : 

“ A wife and child, D say.’ Now if you had no 
such ties, it would not by any means be of sich 
importance to you to/keep the transacticnof last 
night a secret. You might even if) you'were so 
disposed die the death of a felon, rather than con- 
tinue to live in such ia dismal fear of mind as:you 
now suffer from. But, Herbert .Tolbein—but, as 
Isay, you have a wife; whose mind might give way 
under such a. shock; ahd a maniac, she might live 
to curse those whom she once loved best-——” 

“Oh, peace—peace !” ; 

‘¢ You have a child, to whom the disgrace of his 
father’s life and his father’s death would cling 
while he breathed the breath of life. Do you under- 
stand me?” » 

‘Oh, too well—too well! Charles, dare you tell 
me that the ‘act’ of last night’ was not a foul and 
most deliberate murder? - Dare you tell me that it 
bears any other complexion than that fearful one ?” 

“1 dare and do. Murder it is in the eyes of the 
Jaw, and in the apprehension of all who might speak 
of it ; but we know that, after all, it was but a deed 
done in a moment of excitement. The secret lies 
in three breasts'only.” 

“Three breasts ?” a 

‘Yes; one is cold and low atthe bottom of the 
Thames. “The other two consist of yourself and 
myself) How’safe you are if you areonly prudent ; 
and your wife and child may never know——” 

“Oh,‘name them not“name'them/not! . Tell me 
—oh, tell me, Charles, if-you would keep the secret 
were I to die—by my own hand, I mean ?” 

“Tn honest truth, then, I tell’:you\L would’ not 
keep the secret; and so I warn you that any attempt 
to escape your present feelings by flying to death as 
a refuge will only have'the effect-of heaping infamy 
upon your name, and of letting those know of -your 
guilt whom you would fain keep in ignorance of it. 
‘Your wife and’child, I mean.” 

Herbert shook his‘head and moaned. 

“I dare not live—I dare not die! Oh, evil, evi 
fate! But you, Charlesyou are guilty with me, 
and yet I see you'calm and unmoved. How is this? 
Who shall say that you had not your share in the 
deed? ‘Nay, are there not many who would heap 
up all the: guilt upon your shoulders?) Speak:to 
me, fiend. ‘Why and how is\it that you» are calm 
and collected with all your double guilt, while Lam 
torn and distracted by a thousand alarms?” 

“« Whatdouble guilt is that you talk of Herbert ?” 

‘You tempted me, and you murdered him!” 

Indeed 1” 


ORG: <0Ie: iam asm OS: c 2 
“ Ay, indeed! Charles Horton.’ My intellect is 
coming back, and I do now begin to see things in a 
clearer light., Horton, you area most desperate 
and consummate villain, and be assured that if ever 
the light of truth is let inupon the events of last night, 
you shall suffer. I will drag you down the same 
precipice, whose unknown terrors may engulph me 
It is said that ‘ Murder will out!’ and if it does, let 
you be hidden where you may, I will find you, and 
hold you up to suffer your share of the penalties of 
guilt. If I am one who, for the act of last night, 
may be condemned of Heaven, you are doubly so; 
and there is not an angel in all the pitying host that 
will dare to lift a voice in pity for thee.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, arch-villain! Destroyer of me and mine. 
Indeed !” meebelee I 

‘“ Am I to construe all this rant into a threat?” 

“¢ Yes, amost full and abundant threat. It is time 
to threaten.” A i Py am 

A flush of colour came upon the pale cheeks of 
Charles Horton, and then it faded away, leaving 
his very lips colourless. His eyes seemed to dilate 
as he spoke— Ay Pact) aaa 

‘« Herbert Tolbein, tempted or not tempted, you 
have done a murder. 
my breast. I can, from some place of security far 
off, easily denounce you. /Remember that to me, if 
you walk, and sleep, and talk henceforthim security, 
you will owe deep obligation. I-will not now dis- 
cuss'the question withiyou whether or not you 
might succeed in confounding me with your guilt. 


The secret of that deed is in |. 


—- eee cer ayes. sem 
him? . Yes, it’ seems so—he is not the plastic tem: 
bling wretch I thought to: find him: Already he 
draws nice conclusions as to our degrees of guilt, and 
threatens me—me!”?. 

With a hoarse wild kind of laugh, Charles paused 
before a mirror in the apartment, and looked at his’ 
own face. Te was appalled at the aged, broken- 
down look of it: eet 

“This will not do,” he said; *‘ I must amuse: 
myselfa little. This adventure has, at all events, 
realized a considerable sum, and it is all mine. 
But I must now never lose sight of Herbert Tol- 
bein—he is in such poverty that he may defy me 
to take any vengeance upon him that shall sink 
him lower in the social scale than he actually is; 
but who knows, but some day fortune may smile 
upon him, and if she does, and/he 


marie yf 


ad, ina moment’ of madness 
but then have been aware that 


I think the contrary; \for I am not without some | yicti 


dear friends who: eaunot very: well spare me, and | 


who would conveniently recoilect that Iwas passing | 
a jolly hour with them at the time. you did the | 


murder upon the bridge. ‘Do you understand me ? 


I tell you, Herbert, thatif this affair should eventuate | 


in an encounter of wits, believe me, you alone | 
would suffer. But come—you spoke in anger—we 
are friends)! Navby ley x 3 


i rest now binds us to each 
k little. of the past.. A glorious career\is 
re you): Youlare young, and have rare 
tastes.: | This’ is idle talking between you and me, 
after all ‘that/has taken’:place. I say, Herbert 
Tolbein, friends or foés we must be.” = 

“ Foes; then,'\be. it, Charles Horton : of all men 
in the great world, 1 ‘will henceforth avoid you. 
Oh, I should have remembered that even in your 
school days that you were cool, and crafty, and 
unscrupulous; but IT am only too forgetful of such 
things; and when I looked upon your face, it was 
only some faint ideas of your better nature that 
came across me. But henceforward let us be 
strangers to each other. Ido. begin to feel that 
I must live. I shall drag on, perchance, a weary 
life: but I could not have even my deep repentance 
blasted by a sight of you.” int ee 

“« So,” said Charles, ‘it has come to this, has 
it? Well, we shall see, Tolbein—we shall see. I 
know you. Now go,” 

Herbert moved to the door. » 

‘Your, money,” said Charles, presenting the 
thousand pound note to him. é; 

‘““No—no! Welcome direst want, rather ’ than 
a fortune got by so unhallowed a process. From 
my poverty you took me to do a deed my better 
nature recoils. from, and I will not take the price of 
the iniquity.. Follow me not—tempt me not by 
your presence, or I may chance, as it is said those 
wretches are apt to do who have once tampered | 
with human life, commit another murder more 
excusable than the last... You understand me ?” 

With these words Herbert darted from the house, 
and after. looking about him in.the street for some 
few moments, to. endeavour to find outin what part 
of the town he was, he felt himself compelled to ask 
apassenger, and having thus procured the desired 
information, he rapidly pursued his way to Soho. 

Charles Horton stood. for some minutes in silence, 
precisely in the attitude in which Tolbein had left 
him ; and then folding his arms.across his breast, he 
paced the room. to and fro with uneasy strides. 
After a time he began to mutter the most frightful 
curses: and maledictions, and then he burst, out 
with— ' 

“ Have I then really been mistaken in this 
Tolbein. Where has he mustered the courage of 
intellect'to defy me insuch a strain? Have 1 only 
made a foe where. I thought to have a poor subser- 
vient, creature, who, having once : crossed. the, line 
of distinction between crime and innocence, would 
from very fear pursue any course I pointed out, to | 


"We musttbeifriends. Take your money, | 


prepared from some:of ithe | fra: ents. of the over- 
night's repast a breakfast for the:child ; and with 
her senses all acutely bent upon catching the 
slightest sound of Herbert’s return, she strove to 
calm: herself into’ fearing nothing, and believing 
that all: must be well, since Herbert was with his 
old friend, Charles Horton. ° ’ 

“Hush! she hears a footstep—she flies to the 
attic-door, and strains her gaze over the creaking 


balustrades.. "Tis he! Yes, ‘tis Herbert! She 
descends the first flight, and clasps her hands in 
both of his. 


“ Herbert, you are returned !—You are quite safe 
—quite—quite—and well, Herbert—you are well?” 
“Yes. Oh, so well.” ; h 
“That isa joy. But-your head is hot and fever- 
ish. Ah, these late hours, and perchance want ‘of 
rest, do not agree with you. You are happier and 
better even in thishumble home.” > 
+ Herbert staggered into the attic, and with blood- 
shot eyes and quivering lips he glared around him, 
as he repeated his wife’s words— /4 ay 
‘ Happier and better in this humble home! Oh, 
God, yes! A million—million times!” . 
Clara was too much terrified by his looks no 
for some: few moments to speak. 'She stood 
before him with her hands clasped, looking the 
picture..of consternation. Then with a ‘half cry 
of terror she sprang towards him, and clasped him 
in her arms. 7 Pee oS 
“Herbert, you are ill. Indeed: yon are: I can 
see it in your eyes! Do not: try to deceive me, 
and say ‘you are not.. I. know it as: kind and 
affectionate of you to try to do so. » But tell me, 
my Herbert, you are ill? You really are?” ~ 
“CA little.” » edie ed. bs (aNoe 
“Ah, did-I not say so? My poor Herbert, you 
must lie: down and) rests. We will be so still, I 
and Harry... We will both: watch you.as you’ rest 
calmly and happily: Why, even the old attic has a 
cheerful look, Herbert, when you come home: to 


ary 


it. It never looked so desolate as it has done for 
these last six hours. Come, Herbert, you will 
rest.” ! 

if Rest?,| Oh,-God!”, aia 


10 The little child began a wailing cry. It'saw that 
something was amiss, although it knew notiwhat: 

“ Hush, Harry—hush !” said Clara. ‘ Herbert 
speak tome.” » Nee Fe 

Of what—of what? I have nothing to speak 
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You have done nothing. Hush—hush!. What is 
that? ‘some one on the stairs? No—no! I will 
ook. Not a word! Not aword! Is it a man’s 
poet him I'am not here. You know no 
uch person. Letus fly. Hush! I did not do it. 
Help—help!” eal aie 45 
Clara uttered a‘scream of’ terror as Herbert fell 
to the floor m a state of insensibility. 
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WHICH SHOWS HOW HIS GRACE THE DUKE BORE 
Bigs Bes aS) HIS FORTUNES. . f nee Se ae 
“Tun night has come again, dim and squally. 
As the sun sunk upon London, a whirling mass ot 
Jeaden-coloured clouds rose up. from the south- 
eastern horizon, and under their shelter swept an 
insidious wind that wailed through the streets of 
the great city. The back window ofthe wretched 
attie inhabited by the» Tolbeins was » but. ill- 
calculated to resist the ravages of the wind, and 
the insufficient security that had been made of it 
by Clara, shook and rattled in the blast. The 
fire in the little grate, that during the - briet 
presence of Charles Horton, on the preceding 
evening, had blazed and crackled so freely, was 
' gone. The wretched candle on: the shaking 
slanting shelf, again shed its sickly rays on the 
quaint abode. 2 
The chance of a better state of things had fled, 


“Clara knelt by him, covering her ears from the 


in intensity, and weeping bitterly, for he had 
passed a day of delirium—it was not all delirium 
though ; and it was only from pure exhaustion that 
he now slept or seemed tosleep. Little Harry had 
eried himself to rest some hours before; and in 
some happy infant dream, ‘full. of bright and 
beautiful things, such as gentle angels: show to 
children in their sleep, the little one slumbered 
awed 2, wall toys taokal ghee) wae si act! 
’ Not for many minutes’ did the perturbed spirit 
of Herbert allow him to' remain in one posture; and 
now as amore than common gust of the awakened 
wind tore and rattled/at the casement, he tossed his 
arms to and fro, erying— = 9 vs 

‘¢ Wine —wine—more wine—zive me more wine!” 
© Alas 1” sobbed Clara, ‘it is this: ill-timed visit 
of Mr. Horton that has-done allthis. Oh, that he 
had never came! I repined before, but now I think 
that we were happy them”) 1s syinpe 6 
~“ No—no—I did not doit !"»said Herbert. ‘God ! 
++no=—no Has it sunk? ‘Will it-not rise again ? 
The river!+the river! Oh, mercy—mercy! Is 
‘that poison ?—is it poison?’ { 300ne ; 
© Mhis is too horrible!” said Clara; 
doree awaken him.” ° SLES SYTSLOL BwngE 
» Before ‘she could do so, he heaved.a deep sigh, 
and then lay profoundly'still. She hoped: that the 
fever of his mind was’ passing away, and that for a 
short time he would be stilland quiet. : She scarcely 
dared to draw her breath; and with a faint)‘ hush!” 
she stilled’a) gentle murmur from the lips of the 
sleeping child.» | na pild. nate 
+ “He is ill—very ill,” she said... ‘¢Miy poor Her- 
ert.. ‘The wine*he has for so long been; unaccus- 
tomed to has made this strange riot im his-brain. Oh, 
that he would tell ‘me-what this' Mr. Horton has 
done or said to stir his anger so much against him. 
Herbert says he is) a:villain !:' Why—oh, «why did 
he’come to us in our wretchedness but’ to;»make, us 
more wretched? Alas! my poor Herbert, you 
‘breathe heavily, and there is the flush of fever upon 
your’ brow. Oh, Heaven, spare: him—spare ‘him 
for me; and for the little one. » We are very, very 
‘desolate now, but without:him we are indeed poor, 
‘sad wanderers in the wide world.. Herbert must 
have some medical advice. Hemaydicelse. Die! 


‘¢T must per- 


Oh, dreadful word! why did I use it? But what 
can Ido? Heaven can alone help me now. We 
are bereft of everything... Thereis yet surely some- 
thing that can be changed to some poor sum to pay 


| attendance for him. The skill that would save him 


must be paid. No—no. 
thing—nothing!’ ah is 
‘Her head drooped :upon her bosom, and she 
sobbed bitterly. -And-yet while'she so sobbed she 
was conscious of a heavy footstep ascending the 
staircase. It paused at the door of the attic. With- 
out the.smalest ceremony, the handle was turned, 
anda man in» his: shirt: sleeves, with a pipe in 
his mouth, made hisappearance. or) » 
“ Hilloa! Missus, is your governor, in ?” 
“Hush! Oh, hush! » Ma.:Tolbein sleeps.” . 
“ Gammon! 91 say, gammon with the chill. off. 
You know what'I want: six weeks. rent, nine 
shillings, and no mistake, or else you troop in the 
morning, and I have'the sticks, and sticks they is.” 
“ Yes—yes; go now——” > eR 3) 
“Go? “Well, I’m sure! That’s agood ’un. How 
mighty fine we is. Whata tail our cat has got! 
Oh, dear me!” » ; } 
* * Begone, sir. 
cient!) 8 4° ghey ite 4 
“Oh, is it? Tain’t as pooras Job; and as proud 
as Luficer, not me. Isells my greens, and 1 pays 
my way. | smokes my pipe, and I owes nothink, 
and gives nothink to nobody. Now, mind you, 


We have nothing—no- 


Your presence is insult suffi- 


Mrs. What’s-yername. The wery genteelestest 


thing as:you can do, is to pay me my nine bob. 
if you don’t, you troop, that’s all. J’ve said my 
say, and there’s.an end on it. I care for nobody, 
and paysmy way. Oh, I’m a going, Mum. The 
hattractions 0’ this here hattic ain’t no ways. pre- 
possessible., You needn’t bea waving of your hand 
in that ‘ere kind 0’ way. I’m a going I pays my 
way, and I says my say, that’s all, Mum.” 
» Bang! went the’ attic-door shut after the re- 
treating landlord of the house, witha noise that 
at»once roused Herbert from his first few mo- 
ments of quiet sleep. With a sharp cry of 
terror, he sprangup.9) ost 
“What isthat? Help—no—mercy! Oh, what 
isthatthh er (Me ieny ee eet, Nena hig free 
» “Nothing, Herbert.. Nothing. I. only closed 
the door too rapidly, that was all. It is nothing, 
Herbert.” “in goth neett 
“Oh, Clara, you should be more gentle.” . . 

She wrung her hands. She was told by. him to 
be more» gentle—she who had taken the blame of 
that harsh closing of the door upon herself, rather 
than disturb: Herbert with the news of. the coarse 
visit that had just been paid to their miserable 
home. Ns eae 

» Ves, Herbert,” she managed to say, ‘I will 
be more gentle.” 

_* Was L sleeping, Clara ?” ‘ 
“Yes, Herbert... You are better, now? Oh, 
tell me that you are. If only for a moment I could 
see you smile again!” | 

“ Smile—again ?--God!” a 

“Herbert, why do you speak in such a tone.as 
though you were never to smile again? Is there 
really.some secret woe at your heart, superior to 
all ‘ordinary cares? I dare not think so; but yet 
your words——” iS 

“My words? My words? What have I said? 
What—what? (Tell me, directly, Clara.. What 
have L said? . Have you been whispering .to me 
in my sleep, and so got my unwary soul to whisper 
things that—that—No—no. It isnothing. What 
am [saying ?. Itis nothing.” 

“ You terrify me, Herbert,” 

“ Hush! hush!” .. pice oy 
» He: grasped her -by the. wrist, and inclined his 
head. to.an. attitude of intense listening. 

“ Hush! bush !”’),.. daaine Fiat 

“What do you hear? Whatis it, Herbert?” 

“ They come—they come !” 

‘“‘ Who comet: E-hear no-one. You are deceived 
by the moaning of the wind, Herbert. No one 
comes.” Ley 7's f 

‘“ Yes, Clara. They-are sure to find me out. It 
is a divine law. that they should.,, They: come now. 
Do you hear them now? ‘They are. on the first 
flight of stairs—They ask for me, Herbert Tolbein. 
My ‘senses are jpreternaturally -acute—I hear them 
they come—they come !: Clara—my own Clara, 
when Il‘amgone from you, do not think very hardly 
of me, but ever remember that I loved you tenderly, 
and—and, Clara—Hold. me—oh, keep me from 
them, Clara. They come. Hide me !—Help !— 
Hush, oh, hush! It was sure to come. to this 1’ 

He cowered down upon the couch, and shook fear- 


fully. Clara was,in a state of the greatest alarm. 
For the first time the frightful thought came ‘across 
her, that their sufferirgs and Jong privations had, at 
length, acted sufficiently upon the brain of Herbert 
to. produce madness; and at the moment that that 
idea found a place in her thoughts, she felt that 
there was something worse than even death in the 
horrible supposition. She felt that, for the moment, 
her own. brain reeled. 5 


In, the silence that ensued, however, during the 
period, when this fearful thought. crept.around the 
heart of poor Clara, she was able to discern that 
when Herbert talked of his preternaturally acute 
senses detecting the approach of some persons, he 
was correct, for she heard a confused sound of feet 
upon the staircase, and the murmur of several voices, 
coming each moment nearer and nearer to the attic. 


“She rose in surprise, for she could not conceive 
what people could be coming there for. ‘A feeling 
of frightful alarm slowly crept over her, for coupl- 
ing the fact of the approach of strangers with the 
incoherent ravings of Herbert, she began to thnk 
that he might possibly have been betrayed into the 
commission of some act inimical to the law. She 
turned very pale, and stepping a pace or two before 
him, she stood confronting the attic-door, with her 
hands pressed upon her bosom in the yain hope that 
by pressure she could still the tumultuous beating of 
her oppressed heart. 

Nearer and nearer still came the sound of the 
ascending feet and the sound of the murmuring 
voices ; and then Herbert rose, and in a h'ssing 
whisper, he said— . 

‘© Clara—Clara, will you forgive me? Do you 
think you can forgive me?. Oh, they come—they 
come now! Iamready—quite ready. Itis right.” 


» The sound of feet paused at the door of the attic, 

and the murmur of voices, too, then ceased. Then 
some one tapped gently upon the flimsy panel of the 
door. Clara nerved herself to speak ; and yet she 
feared she knew not what. Her voice was strange 
and high, most unlike its usual tone, as she said— 

“ Who is there ?” 

The tapping upon the panel continued. Who- 
ever so tapped for admission either did not hear her, 
or did not think proper to answer from the outside ; 
so Clara roused herself, and said— 

*“* Come in!” 

That was heard, and the door was slowly opened. 
Some half dozen people appeared in the entrance, 
the foremost of whom was a little corpulent man, 
with an enormous bunch of gold seals dependent 
from a ribbon at his waist. Behind him were 
several persons, one of whom carried a light. 

“ Are these,” said the little corpulent man, who 
seemed rather the worse in his breath, from tha 
ascent of so many stairs. “Are these the apart- 
ments of Mr. Herbert Tolbein ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Clara. 

The little man immediately executed a very low 
bow, almost to the ground, and those who were be- 
hind him followed his example: One individual 
indeed bowed so low, that he left upon the floor a 
wig that would not remain upon his head, in defi- 
ance of the laws of gravitation. 

“ What,” said Clara, trembling from head to 
foot, for she thought to be sure that this homage 
was some frightful mockery. ‘“‘ What is your 
pleasure, here ?_ Speak at once !” 

“J am here !” cried Herbert, springing forward. 
“Tam here! Take me—I am the man you seek !” 

“* No—no,” said: Clara... ‘‘ Hush! Herbert, am 
I mad, or are you? What does it all mean?” 


The little corpulent man advanced two steps 
into the attic and, executed another bow. Then 
waiving his hand in a highly oratorical manner, he 
said— i ae 

“« Allow me to, hope for your Grace’s pardon for 
this seeming intrusion. . My name is Benjamin 
‘Traps, your Grace, attorney at law. I have the 
honour to be your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
and the brother-in-law of Mr. Peter Wimpole, your 
Grace’s, butler af- your Grace’s town residence in 
Park Lane, Madam, allow me the honour of say- 
ing that—that I bow to you, madam. We all 
bow—”. 

-.*¢Yes,” said the five other persons, who now 


crept into the attic, and ranged themselve in some- 


thing like a regular line by the wall near to the 
door. ‘* We all bow——we are all your Grace’s hum- 
ble servants.” 

Herbert passed his hand across his brow, and 
said, faintly— 

*’ What is this, Clara? Oh, take me away !” 

With more of indignation in her tones than Clara 
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had ever yet found the means of expressing, she 
now spoke to the persons in the attic. 

st Bor shame, all of you. Do you call your- 
selves, men, and think it a manly thing thus to 
make.a sport of poverty? If Mr. Tolbein were in 
health, you dared not—” a 

“They shall not dare now,” cried Herbert, as 
dashing forward he caught the little corpulent man 
by the neckcloth, and.at once spun him off his feet. 

“ Hold!” cried a voice; and a very differently 
looking person to any who were ranged along the 
wall of the attic, at once dashed into the miserable 
apartment. ‘Hold! I suspected this. How dared 
you, Mr. Wimpole, come upon this errand, sir?” 

‘ T__J_really,” said the individual with the wig, 
“T only visited—That is Mr. Oliver, my brother-in- 
law, sir, you see.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Mr. Oliver, for it was no other than. 
that gentleman. ‘ Yes, sir. You need not spin 
out any tale upon the subject. J understand it very: 
well. Only four hours ago an individual threw 
into the Hall of the Mansion in Park Lane, Mr, 
Tolbein’s address upon an open slip of paper, so that 
you, in common with all the servants of the house, 
became possessed of it; and being cognisant of the 
Duchess’s confession, thought to make something 
good of it for yourself, through the aid of your 
brother-in-law, Mr. Trap, whom I recognise as 
an unworthy member of the same profession as 
myself” ON 

‘¢‘ Unworthy, sir?” cried Mr. Trap, who had 
been let go by Herbert, and now sat upon the floor, 
as. being by far the most secure position he could 
oceupy. ‘*I defy you, sir, and I do believe that 
amounts to defamation of character.” 

“ Mr. Herbert Tolbein,” said Mr. Oliver, “ will 
you order these persons out of your apartment? I 
presume, that you are that gentleman ?” 

“YT am,y-sir.” 

“ But we won't go!” said Mr. Trap. ‘ Stand 
firm, my friends. .We came to congratulate his 
Grace; and, for my own part, I only had a slight 
idea of the stewardship of the Devonshire Estates, 
and——” 

‘« Begone, sir,” said Mr. Oliver. ‘* Your presence 
is not desired. Mr. Tolbein, these persons intrude 
tipon you. Ihave much to say to you.” 

To.bein was in no mood for much parleying. 

‘bat Mx. Oliver was a gentleman was sufficiently 
yarens, and it was equally clear that Mr. Trap 
his party could Jay no claim to that social 
ticle; so Tolbein, wretched and half maddened by 
ail he had gone through, and by. the doubts and 
perpiexities that still beset him, made a rush at the 
wholes party, and cleared them out of the attic in a 
marvellously short. space of time. Mr. Trap rolled 
down the stairs to. the second-floor landing. The 
others, then, having lost their leader, who, from 
being a professional man, was supposed to be a very 
efficient one, made a precipitate retreat, and all fell 
over him on the landing. 

The attic door was closed ; and then Mr. Oliver, 
as he slightly bowed, said— 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Tolbein, 
upon your accession to the Dukedom of Pangbourne, 
with an annual.income of thirty-seven thousand 
pounds, and estates in the three principal counties 
in the kingdom. Your son will take the title of 
Marquis of Arrowdale !” 

Herbert raised his arms above his head, and then 
full flat upon his face on the floor of the attic. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


A CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 


in company with several gentlemen of the factory, 
%@ dined with Houqua, an eminent Hong merchant, 
“ his house on the other side of the water. He 
fives in Chinese magnificence, and the entertain- 
acent was of the most sumptuous kind. The whole 
house and premises were brilliantly illuminated with 
lamps. The decorations of the rooms, and the style 
of tho furniture, were splendid and curious, but 

‘solutely ‘indescribable, otherwise than in the 
ul terms—that everything was according to 
eee perfection of Chinese taste. The dinner, which 
rated nearly’ four hours, consisted of between thirty 
sad forty courses, including all the luxuries of the 
clime and the season, served upon China table-ware 
of the richest patterns. To attempt a description 
here would be hopeless, for everything was so 
thoroughly national, that to be understood would 
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men possess, and certainly much more than 
we could have learned without seeing, hearing, and 
tasting for ourselves. Before each guest were placed 
a pair of chop-sticks and a silver spoon, with a plate 
resembling a saucer, and a small cup to serve for a 
wine-glass, The first course consisted of various 
sweetmeats, to which every one helped himself front 
the dishes which were placed down the middle of 
the table. Presently the wine (prepared from rice, 
and not unpleasant to the taste) was poured warm 
from a silver vessel like a tea-pot, into the small 
cups before us. In pledging healths, this cup is 
held between both hands; the parties then exchan- 
ging courteous looks and bows, drink it off, and each 
turns the inside of the cup towards the other, to 
show that the whole has been fairly drank ; it being 
deemed a great incivility to leave any Hquor at the 
bottom. More substantial provisions, in basins and 
tureens, were next set upon the table, every one 
choosing for himself from the nameless and bewil- 
dering diversity of soups and made-dishes, com- 
posed of fish, beef, mutton, fowls, ducks, geese, 
quils, pigeons, pigeons’ eggs, turtle, ete. etc., all in 
a stewed form, for the most part very palatable, 
and not pungently seasoned. <A salt-cellar and a 
saucer of soy, before each jyerson, enabled him to 
heighten the flavour of the food to his own taste. 
Towards the conclusion, besides a second course of 
sweetmeats, basins of boiled rice, quite dry, were 
set before all the company, with cups ‘of tea; the 
tea, as usual, being prepared in each cup, with hot 
water poured upon the leaves, and without’ either 
cream or sugar. ‘The cloth was then removed, and 
the table covered with a profusion of the most 
delicious fruits. These were accompanied by 
Madeira wine, which was drunk, like every other 
beverage here, out of cups of the most delicate and 
exquisitely beautiful porcelain. 

The greatest rarity, however, after this feast, was 
the sight of a Chinese bride. The son of our host 
having been married a few days before, we were 
honoured (according to the usage of the country, 
during the honeymoon) with. permission to look at 
his wife, as she stood at the door of her apartment, 
while we were passing out. The lady was sur- 
rounded by several old women, who held tapers and 
lamps above and about her, that we might have a 
more complete view of her figure and attire. She 
was a young person, (perhaps seventeen years of 
age,) of middle stature, with very agreeable fea- 
tures, and a light complexion, though she seemed 
to.us to have used paint. She wore a scarlet robe, 
superbly trimmed with gold, which completely 
covered her from the shoulders to the ground. The 
sleeves were very full, and along the bottom ran a 
beautiful fringe of small bells. Her head-dress 
sparkled with jewels, and was most elegantly beaded 
with rows of pearls, encircling it like a coronet, from 
the front of which a brilliant angular ornament hung 
over her forehead and between her eye-brows. She 
stood in a modest and graceful attitude, having her 
eyes fixed on the floor, though she occasionally 
raised them, with a glance of timid curiosity, 
towards the spectators. Her hands, joined together, 
but folded in her robe, she lifted several times to- 
wards her face, and then lowered them very slowly. 
Her attendants, presuming that the guests would be 
gratified with a peep at that consummation of 
Chinese beauty, the lady’s' feet, raised the hem of 
the mantle from her's for a moment or two. They 
were of the most diminutive kind, and reduced to 
a mere point at the toe. Her shoes, like the rest of 
her bridal apparel, were scarlet, embroidered with 
gold, In justice to the poor creature, during this 
torturing exhibition, (as we imagine it must have 
been to her,) her demeanour was natural and becom- 
ing; and once or twice something like half a smile, 
for an instant, showed that she was not entirely un- 
conscious of the admiration which her appearance 
excited, nor much displeased by it. i 
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IHE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


A NATIVE of Europe, remarks Dr. Arnot, views 
with surprise the effects of heat in equatorial regions. 
Sealing-wax, he finds, will not retain the impression 
of a seal; butter becomes oil; a tallow candle must 
be poured into a lamp; if he attempts to pour ether 
from a bottle the ether disappears in vapour. The 
whole of living nature is changed. Our oaks and 
fir trees transplanted to the torrid zone, become 
‘stunted and shrubby. Animals clothed with wool or 


require more knowledge of the manners of | thick hair, such as the sheep and the dog, lose their 


this singular people than many of our country- 


covering, or exhibit onlv thinsilky hair. The English 


These are so many 


its lowest forms, under the equator: 


“ At noon, in these burning climates, the beasts 


| of the forest retire to the thickets, the birds hide 
‘themselves beneath the foliage of the trees, orin the 


erevices of the rocks. Yet amidst this apparent 
silence we hear a dull vibration, a°contmual mur- 
mur of insects, that fill, if we may use the expres- 
sion, all the lower strata of the air. Nothing is 


better fitted to make man feel the extent and power 
of organic life. Myriads of insects creep upon the 


soil and. flutter round the plants, parched by the 
ardour of the sun. A confused noise issues from 


‘ every bush, from the decayed trunks of trees, from 


the clefts of the rocks, and from the ground under- 
mined. by the lizards, millepedes, and cecilias. 
voices, roclaiming that all 
nature breathes, and that under a thousand different 
forms life is diffused throughout the cracked and 
dusty soil, as well as in the bosom of the watexs, 
and in the air that circulates around us.” 


See eae 
Tur Coarm or Inrancy.—There is something 
irresistibly engaging in children ; that is, of course, 
supposing them to be pretty, quiet and clean; as 
for your inveterate squallers, and such as make a 
practice of contaminating themselves with sugar 
candy and mud-pies, we pass them by as out of the 
pale of juvenile toleration. But what is more lovely 
than a. sweet little cherub, say from two years to 
five, or it may be six, looking as fresh and as nice 
as though it could neyer. by any concatenation of 
circumstances, stand in need either of whipping or 
washing ? its soft, plump little cheeks glowing with 
health, its lovely bright eyes dancing with joy and 
sparkling with intellect, and smiles hovering over 
its rosy lips like bees over.a flower-bed. They are 
so innocent and so inartificial ; so utterly incapable 
of doing, or saying, or even looking, except in full 
and perfect accordance with what. they feel! their 
actions are mirrors in which we may read their souls, 
not perfectly indeed, but with an indistinetness that 
does but enhance the interest with which we regard 
them, because it leaves us something to find out, or 
at least to conjecture. It is a problem—a study, of 
which the indicia are constantly changing. Thoughts 
exist, but the expression of them is so imperfect 
that we can but guess at their nature ; yet we know 
and cannot but feel that the expression, so far as it 
goes, is absolutely true ‘and without reseryation. 
When we observe and analyze the actions of grown 
people, we are conscious of a painful. necessity of 
substituting something or other; in children we have 
nothing to substitute, but only to supply. . The 
diagnostics in the one case are probably false ; in 
the other only imperfect, or incomplete. In adults 
the data must often be changed, or rather the con- 
clusions that we draw from them must often be 
modified, or even wholly reversed, Not so in 
children ; so far as the data go, we know that we 
can proceed from them with implicit confidence, 
The study of their minds exhibits to us only the 
imperfection of immature intellect; in that of adults, 
we are grieved by the discovery of its perversion. 
Oriein oF Lorrertes.—On the 11th of January, 


| 1569 the first lottery mentioned in English el 
Paul’s 


began drawing at the western door of St. 

Cathedral. Whether this lottery. was on a private 
or public account does not appear, but either from 
the extent of the plan, or from the imperfection of 
executing it, it continued drawing day and night 
without intermission, until the 6th of May following, 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO A FRIGATE. 


/ “ WHILE we lay 
company from shore; but an unforeseen honour 
awaited us. One day, the young Emperor, Don 
Pedro, II., and suite—making a circuit of the 
harbour, and visiting all the men-of-war in rota- 
tion—at last condescendingly visited the Neversink. 
He came in a splendid barge, rowed by thirty 
African slaves, who, atter the Brazilian manner, 
in concert rose upright to their oars at every stroke ; 
then sank backward again to their seats with a 
simultaneous groan. He reclined under a canopy 
of yellow silk, looped with tassels of green, the 
national colours. At the stern waved the Brazilian 
flag, bearing a large diamond figure in the centre, 
emblematical, perhaps, of the mines of precious 
stones in the interior; or, it may be, a magnified 
portrait of the famous ‘ Portuguese diamond’ itself, 
which was found in Brazil, in the district of Tejuco, 


on the banks of the Rio Belmonte. * * At the 


_ gangway, the Emperor was received by our Commo- 
dore in person, arrayed in his most resplendent 
coat and finest French epaulettes. * * It was a 
fine sight to see this Emperor and Commodore com- 
plimenting each other. Both wore chapeaua-de-bras, 

and both continually waved them. * * You 

seen cones of chrystallized salt. Just so 
hed these Portuguese Barons, Marquises, Vis- 
counts and Counts. Were it not for their titles, and 
being seen in the train of their lord, you would 
have sworn they were eldest sons of jewellers all, 
who had run away with their father’s cases on their 
backs. Contrasted with these lamp-lustres of 

Barons of Boil, how waned the gold lace of our 

-barons of the frigate, the officers of the gun-room! 
and compared with the long, jewelled-hilted rapiers 

of the Marquises, the little dirks of our cadets of 
noble houses—the middies—looked like gilded ten- 

‘penny nailsin their girdles. But there they stood! 

Commodore and Emperor, Lieutenants and Mar- 

-quises; middies and pages! The brazen band on 
the poop struck up; the marine guard presented 

arms; and high aloft, looking down on_ this 

seene, all ‘the people’ vigorously hurraed. A 
topman next me on the main royal yard re- 
moved his hat, and diligently manipulated his 
head in honour of the event; but he was so 

far out of sight in the clouds, that this ceremony 

-went for nothing. * * Our royal visitor was 
an undoubted Braganza, allied to nearly all the 
great families of Europe. His grandfather, John 
VI., had been King of Portugal; his own sister, 
Maria, was now its queen. He was, indeed, a 
distinguished young gentleman, entitled to high 
consideration, and that consideration was most 
cheerfully accorded him. He wore a green dress- 

‘coat, with one regal morning-star at the breast, 
and white pantaloons. In his chapeau was a 
single, bright, golden-hued feather of the Imperial 


billed bandit bird of prey, a native of Brazil. 
Its perch is on the loftiest trees, and, hawk-like, 
flies at their throats. The Toucan once formed 
part of the savage regalia of the Indian caciques of 
the country, and, upon the establishment of the 
empire, was symbolically retained by the Portu- 
- guese sovereigns. His Imperial Majesty was yet 
in his youth ; rather corpulent, if anything; with a 
care-free, pleasant face, and a polite, indifferent, and 
easy address. His manners, indeed, were entirely 
_unexceptionable. * * The first reception over, 
the smoke of the cannonading salute having cleared 
away, and the martial outburst of the brass band 
_having also rolled off to leeward, the people were 
called down from the yards, and the drum beat to 
quarters. To quarters we went; and there we 
stood up by our iron bull-dogs, while our royal and 
noble visitors promenaded. along: the ~ batteries, 
breaking out into frequent exclamations at our war- 
like array, the extreme neatness of our garments, 
and, above all, the extraordinary polish of the 
bright-work about the great guns, and the marvellous 
whiteness of the decks. ‘Que gosto!’ cried a 
- Marquis, with several dry goods samples of ribbon, 
tallied with bright buttons, hanging from his breast. 
‘Que gloria!’ cried a crooked, coffee-coloured 
Viscount, spreading both palms.—‘ Que alegria !’ 
_eried a little Count, mincingly cireumnavigating a 
shot box.— Que contentamento he o meu!’ cried 
the Emperor himself, complacently folding his royal 
arms, and serenely gazing along our ranks. Plea- 
sure, Glory, and Joy—this was the burden of the 
three noble courtiers. And very pleasing indeed— 
was the simple rendering of Don Pedro’s imperial 


in Rio, we scmetimes had | 


Herman Melville. 


| of his friends, Caid Mahommed Widden, observed 
Toucan fowl, a magnificent, omnivorous, broad- 
‘him out: and, he not obeying, pushed him so that 


‘own bread at home, and sends it to the oven) had 


‘ashamed of his poverty.’ On taking up the mat he 


remark. ‘Ay, ay,’ growled a grim rammer-and- 
sponger behind me; 
you nobs to look at; but what would you say if 
you had to holy stone the deck yourselves, and 
wear out your elbows in polishing this cursed 
old iron, besides getting a dozen at the gangway, if 
yon dropped a grease-spot on deck in your mess ?’ 


‘it’s all devilish fine for 


* In due time the drums beat the retreat, and 


the ship’s company scattered over the decks. Some 
of the officers now assumed the part of cicerones, to 
show the distinguished strangers the bowels of the 
frigate, concerning which several of them showed a 
good deal of intelligent curiosity. 
honour, detached from the marine corps, accom- 
panied them, and they made the circuit of the 
berth-deck, where at a judicious distance, the 
Emperor peeped down into the cable-tier, a very 
subterranean’ vault. 


A guard of 


The Captain of the Main- 
Hold, who there presided, made a polite bow in 


| the twilight, and respectfully expressed a desire for 


His Royal Majesty to step down and honour him 


with a call; but, with his handkerchief to his 


Imperial nose, his Majesty declined. The party 


then commenced the ascent to the spar-deck ; which, 
from so great a depth in a frigate, is something like 
getting up to the top of Bunker Hill monument 
from the basement. 
was gathered about the forward part of the booms, a 
sudden cry was heard from below; a lieutenant 
came running forward to learn the cause, when an 
old sheet-anshor-man, standing by, after touching 
his hat, hitched up his waistbands, and replied, ‘ I 
don't know, sir, but I’m thinking as how one 0’ them 
ere kings has been tumblin’ down the hatchway.’ 
And something like this it turned out. 


While a crowd of the people 


In ascen- 
ding one of the narrow ladders leading from the 


berth-deck to the. gun-deck, the Most . Noble 


Marquis of Silva, in the act of elevating the Im- 


perial coat-tails, so as to proteet them from rubbing 
‘against the newly-painted combings of the hatchway, 


this noble Marquis’s sword, being an uncommonly 
long one, had caught between his legs, and tripped 
him head over heels down into the fore-passage.— 
‘ Oude ides ?’ (where are you going ?) said his royal 
master, tranquilly peeping down towards the falling 
Marquis ; ‘and what did you let go of my coat- 
tails for?’ he suddenly added, in a passion, glancing 
round at the same time, to see if they had suffered 
from the unfaithfulness of his train-bearer. ‘Oh, 
Lord !’ sighed the Captain of the Fore-top, ‘ who 
would be a Marquis of Silva?’ "— White Jacket, by 


AN EASTERN ANECDOTE. — 


_“THe grandfather of Ben Abou, the present 
Governor of Riff, when Caid of Tangier, made a 
great feast at the marriage of his daughter. One 


a poor man in mean attire in the court, and ordered 


he fell. That same night the keeper of an oven 
(there are no sellers of bread, every one makes his 


barred his door and retired to rest, when some one 
knocked at the door. He asked, ‘ Who is there ?’ 
and was answered, ‘ The guest of God,’ which 
means a beggar. ‘ You are welcome,’ he said, and 
got up and unfastened the door; and having no- 
thing but some remnants of the kosconssou from 
his supper, and the piece of mat upon which he lay, 
he warmed the koscoussou in the oven, and, after 
bringing water to wash his guest’s hands, he set it 
before him ; he then conducted him to the mat, and 
himself lay down on the bare ground. 

‘‘Tn the morning when he awoke, he found the 
door unbarred, and the poor man gone; so he said 
to himself, ‘ He had business and did not wish to 
disturb me, or he went away modestly, being 


found under it two doubloons ; so he was afraid, and 
put the money by, and determined not to touch it, 
lest it had been forgotten, or lest the poor man had 
stolen it, and put it there to ruin him. 


‘‘ Sometime afterwards an order came from Fez 
for Mahommed Widden and the baker to repair 
thither. They were both conducted to the place 
before the palace to await the Sultan’s coming forth. 
When he appeared they were called before him, and 
addressing the first, he asked him if he recollected 
the feast at the marriage of the daughter of the 
Caid of Tangier, and a poor man whom he had 
pushed with his left hand, and kicked with his 
right foot. Then Caid Mahommed knew whom bs 
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had thus treated, and trembled. The Sultan said, 
‘The arm that struck me, and the leg that kicked 
me, are mine: cut them off.’ The baker now said 
to himself, ‘If hehas taken the leg and the arm off 
the Caid, he will surely take my head,’’so he fell 
down upon the earth, and implored the Sultan to 
have mercy upon him. The Sultan said to him,— 
‘ My son, fear not; you were poor, and took in the 
beggar when he was thrust forth from the feast of 
the rich. He has eaten your bread, and slept on 
eit mat. Now ask whatever you please; it shall 

@ yours.’ The Caid returned to Tangier maimed 
and a beggar, and his grandson was lately a soldier 
at the gate of the Sicilian consul. The baker re- 
turned, riding on a fine mule, richly clothed, and 
possessed of the wealth of the other; and the people ° 
used to say as he passed by,—‘ There goes the oven- 
keeper, the Sultan’s host.’ ” 


Victorra Regia at CHatswortH.— This in- 
teresting plant is still in a flourishing condition at 
Chatsworth, and continues to expand its beautiful 
flowers, two of which have generally opened every 
week during the winter; these, however, are much 
smaller in size than those produced during the earlicx 
stages of the plant’s growth, the largest now seldom 
exceeding in measurement more than sever inches 
in diameter, whilst the first flowers were nearly 
eleven. Although the plant for some time past 
appears to have been enjoying a partial rest, yet its’ 
growth has never been suspended; a gradual pro- 
duction of leaves as well as flowers have constantly’ 
been taking place; but these leaves, when fully 
matured, have in very few cases much exceeded 
two feet in diameter—a small size, when compared 
with those unfolded during the full vigour of the 
plant’s growth, the diameter then reaching nearly 
five feet, and the succulent leaf stalks, which at 
that time, had they been allowed room, would have 
reached to an immense length, are. now greatly 
diminished in size, and only extend to’three or four 
feet from the root. At the present time, however, 
the plant exhibits no symptoms of decay, but is 
evidently in the most perfect health; the growth 
also appears on the increase, the leaves develop 
themselves with more rapidity, and are becoming of 
a larger size, and, if we may judge of future sticcess 
by present appearances, a most vigorous growth 
may be anticipated in spring. All these expecta. 
tions, however, may prove delusive, as our know- 
ledge of the habits of the plant is at present too 
limited to admit of our deciding whether the plant 
be an annual, a biennial, or a perennial; but we 
incline to the belief that it will prove the latter. 
Should it be short-lived, we have been fortunate 
enough to save a quantity of fine-looking seeds, 
some of which are already sown. The plant at 
present contains fifteen leaves, the fifty-fifth is now 
developing itself, and the twenty-fifth flower bud has 
just appeared.—_JosEPH Paxton, Chatsworth, Jan. 
30, 1850. 

AN Inisuman ABROAD.—TIn Salamanca, where we 

stopped to bait and change horses, a number of beg- 
gars surrounded the coach, and in one I at once 
detected the pure Milesian brogue and visage. He 
was whining and limping about, with a tattered hat 
and stick, imploring alms in the most. ludicrous 
attempt at the Castilian tongue. ‘“ Why, Pat, 
yowre a deserter,” said I, from the top of the 
vehicle. ‘+ Who siz that?” quoth he, evidently 
startled. Forgetting his infirmities, clapping on 
his sombrero, and clinching the stick in readiness 
for a fight, or flight, as he peered amiong the crowd, 
and stepping up to a miserable leper, whose face had 
been painfully stereotyped into a broad grin, he 
poked him sharply in the ribs, and roared out, ‘“ Ye 
lie, ye baste! I was sick in the hospital, and the 
gineral tuk me aff in his own carridge.”: ‘ Here, 
Pat, I’m your man!” ‘ Ah! is it there ye are, Lif- 
tinent? You're a peacock ov a boy. Will ye give 
us a rial?” ‘No, but if you chance to be caught 
by the Yankees, you'll get a rial’s worth of ‘ hearty- 
chokes and caper-sauce,’” I replied, going through 
a little pantomime with heels and neck, for his 
especial benefit. ‘No, by Jasus! thim Harney 
blaggards will niver choke me while the Dons is so 
ginerous!” This was the last I saw or heard from 
Pat.—Los Gringos. 
Tur Rep Hor Porr.—! Good morning, Sambo; 
bery hot weather, Sambo. They do say that it 
is so hot down east that they is obliged to take 
off the tops of the houses to let in the air.’ ‘ Well, 
Cuffey, it can’t get no hotter in our house, any 
how, ‘cause the thermometer’s gone bang up to 
the top; that’s one comfort, Cutfey.’ 
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THE CAPTURE OF BORNEO. 


(From Midshipman Marryat's Diary.) 

TEN a.m. of this day was fixed upon as the hour 
for a full dress visit to the Sultan. The barge con- 
taining the English officers was pulled up the 
audience chamber, a large three-sided building 
facing the water, with a platform in, front. The 
strangers were received at the platform by a numer- 
ous. party. of chiefs, handsomely dressed in silks, 
satins, and gold embroidery, and. were ushered into 
the audience chamber, which was filled with natives, 
all well-dressed and armed, sitting cross-legged and 
silent. On a throne at the upper end sat the Sultan, 
on: a. gilt throne, to whom the officers were sepa 
rately presented. Chairs were placed in a half-circle 
in front of the sultan, as seats for the Englishmen. 
The ruler of Borneo was dressed in a loose jacket 
and trowsers of purple “satin, richly embroidered 
with gold,.a close-fitting vest.of gold cloth, and:a 
light. cloth turban’.on his -head.. Jn his sash. he 
wore a gold-headed kres, of exquisite workmanship. 
In-front of the throne the. principal ministers of 
state were seated cross-legged.on the ground. On 
each side: and below. the throne were. hundreds of 
attendants, or: guards, armed with knives and spears; 
the remainder of the chamber was occupied by armed 
chiefs. ; Sy 

The subject of the conversation at this interview 
was ‘the firing of a gun from a fort on the river at 
one of the English boats, though the flag was flying 
aboye her. . The demands now made by Mr. 
Brooke and Captain Beleher were, that. proper re- 
spect,should. be paid to. the English flag, that. the 
forts: upon the island of Chinmon should he dis- 
mantled, and that the Sultan should reinstate Muda 
and: Budrudeen. in. offices. becoming their rank. 
These demands created great dissatisfaction. 

‘+ As it appeared,” says Mr. Marryat, ‘that there 
was no. chance of our demand being complied with 
without coercion, the conference was broken. up 
by, our principals pointing to the steamer which 
lay within pistol shot.of the palace, and. reminding 
the Sultan and: the ministers that a few. broadsides 
would. destroy the town... Having made this ob- 
seryation, we all rose to take our departure, stating 
that..we.should wait for an answer to our demands 
upon the: following day. Our situation was. rather 
critical: only eight. Europeans. among hundreds. of 
armed natives: taking, their Sultan in this. manner 
by; the beard --when, at a signal from him, we 
might have all been. despatched in a moment. More 
than one chief had his. hand upon his kres as we 
stalked. through a passage left for us. out of the 
audience-chamber, but. whateyer may have been 
their wishes, they did not venture further without 
authority. On reaching the platform outside, a 
very strange sight presented itself. With the ex- 
ception of:a lane left for our passage to the boat, 
the whole space was covered with naked savages. 
These were the Maruts, a tribe of Dyaks, who 
live-in the. mountains. The word Marut signifies 
brave. - These naked gentlemen, who are. very 
partial to the Sultan, had..come down from the 
mountains to render assistance in. case of hostility 
on our part. .They were splendidly framed men, 
but-very: plain in person, with the long matted 
hair fallmg over their shoulders. They were armed 
with long knives and shields, which they .bran- 
dished, in a yery warlike manner, occasionally 
giving aloud yell. They: certainly appeared very 
anxious to -begin work, and I fully expected we 
should have had to draw and defend ourselves. I 
wasnot sorry, therefore, when I~ found myself 
once more.on the. stern sheets of the barge, with 
our brass six-pounder, loaded with grape, pointed 
towards them. The. poor fellows little knew the 
effect of a shower of grape shot, or they would 
not have been so anxious for a turn-up. 

We remained at Brune for a week; during which 
time a great deal of diplomatic duty was gone 
through -by’the seniors ‘of the party, leaving the 
juniors to amuse themselves with discovering fresh 
objects of, interest, and. illustrating everything 
worthy of notice.. «  * a * + 

Every day aninterview was had with the Sultan, 
but no definite answer had been obtained to our 

demands. On the sixth, however, it was resolved 
by our diplomists.that no more time should be 
wasted in useless discussion, but that the Sultan 
must be at once brought to terms: indeed our own 
safety demanded it, for the popular feeling was so 
much excited, and the people were so indignant at 
our attempt to coerce their Sultan, that we were 
in hourly expectation. of an attack, BA OES 


At seven in the evening the party repaired to 
the audience chamber, leaving their arms behind 
them, for they felt that any effort from five Huro- 
peans to defend themselves against so many hun- 
dreds would be unavailing, and that more would 
be gained by a show of indifference. They landed 
at the platform, and the barge, in which was Lieu- 
tenant Burglr (since dead) and myself, was ordered to 
lie on hér oars abreast of the audience chamber, and. 
to keep her six-pounder, in which there was a fear- 
ful dose of grape and canister, pointed at the Sul- 
tan himself during the whole of the interview. ° 


It was an ‘anxious time. The andience chamber 
was. filled with hundreds of armed men, in, the 
midst of whom were.five Europeans dictating: to 
their Sultan..The platform outside was. crowded 
with the wild and fearless Maruts, not.a native in 
the city but was armed to the teeth and anxious 
for the fray. tre Solse ee : 

‘We, on our parts, were well prepared for fearful 
vengeance. The barge was so placed that the assas- 
sination of Mr. Brooke and'the Europeans would 
have‘ been revenged, on the first discharge of our 
gun, by the slaughter of hundreds ; and inthe main 
street Jay a steamer with a spring on her cable, ‘her 
half ports up, and'guns-Joaded to the muzzle, await= 
ing, as by instruction, for the discnarge® of the 
gun from the barge, to’ follow up the work of death. 
The platform admittedone of the steamer’s guns 
to look into the: audience-chamber: the: muzzle 
was pointed direct at the Sultan. 


Serious appearances et) AMM Sh veh ham Mas ae ss 

From’ where’ I was on the barge, all appeared 
hushed in the audience-room.. I could see the prime 
minister, Muda, and Budrudeen, as they rose in turn 
to speak. I- could perceive by the motion of their 
lips that they were talking, but not a sound came to 
our ears. ‘This state of things lasted about half an 
hour, and then there was a slight stir,.and Mr. 
Brooke and his party marched towards-us through 
the crowd of ‘warriors. aly BY FO 


By dint of threats he had gained his point. The 
Sultan had signed a treaty, by which he bound him- 
self to respect the British flag, to.make over to us 
the island of Labuan, to destroy the forts on the 
islands of Chinmon, to discountenance piracy, and to 
instal Muda and Budrudeen into offices becoming 
their birth and high rank. alas sop 
’ Thave since heard Mr: Brooke remark that, con- 
sidering the natives were well aware that our guns 
were directed, against.them, the self-possession and 
coolness showed by every one of them were worthy 
of admiration... ari . 


Execurions in THE East.— During my ab- 
sence two daring crimes have been committed : a 
Sheriff stole one of the Sultan’s horses from the 
midst of the camp. ‘The Sultan sentenced him to 
lose his head. He then put in the plea of his birth. 
‘Then,’ said the Sultan, ‘cut off his right hand, 
that he may be disabled from disgracing his blood 
in this way in future.’ There is no executioner : 
the butchers are- bound to perform this duty. The 
chief Jewish and chief Mussulman butcher being 
called, ‘they offered for a substitute by a sort of 
public auction, the erier commencing in this way :— 
‘Who will cut off a head’ (or a hand) ‘ fora dollar ? 
—one dollar offered,’ and thus they ran up and 
down, the street. No-one offering, they increased 
the:-bid to two, three dollars, &c... When they had 
arrived at two doubloons (seven pounds ten shil- 
lings), a tall black stepped forward and said, ‘ ‘That 
is my price.’ A tuboftar was brought: the black 
hacked off the hand in a hurry, and, on dipping the 
stump into the tar, it proved to be cold... He had, 
howeyer, bound the: arm before amputation, and 
they ran to the neighbouring blacksmith’s shop for 
embers, which they threw into the tar, and, setting 
it on fire, the stump was then plunged in, and so 
scorched and burnt; The Sheriff was then let -go. 
In the other case; the culprit, a man from the inte- 
rior, had killed a lad. who was.ploughing, and car- 
ried off his cattle. The Sultan said to the mother 
of the Jad, ‘Excuse his life, and take one hundred 
dollars :’ she said, ‘I want the life of him whe took 
the lifeofmyson. The Sultan three times repeated 
his question, doubling his offer: she said, ‘J ask 
what the law gives me, and that law you are Sultan 
to execute.’ The culprit was laid out to execution : 
the head, as we returned, was on the market-gate, 


hogrs’ Pillars of Hercules. 


_and the dogs swarmed round the carcass.”—Urqu- 


A man: held the | 
lighted tow in his hand. “Every European on board | 
had his musket'réady loaded, and matters‘assumed a | 


AMERICAN LADIES. | 


A qreat deal has been said in praise of the 
‘‘ beauties” who are to be met with in Broadway ; 
indeed, I have heard it asserted, even by English- 
men, that there are more beautiful faces to be seen 
during a walk through that street than in'any other 
place in the world, ‘One reason for this may be that 
there are more female faces to be seen; for it is 
only in American cities that you see the principal 
street. literally thronged with ladies, and it would 


Riu 


themselves !” 

“The dress of the New York ladies is generally 
overdone, gaudy, and inappropriate ; it is also costly 
and extravagant to the greatest degree ; and to spend 
a largé proportion: of their husband’s hard-earned 
gains in the purchase of Parisian finery seems to be 
one of their great pleasurés. ‘The price of every 
article of dress:is nearly treble what it is in either 
London or Paris ; and when it is taken into consi- 
deration that they dress much more than it is the 
custom to do in either of the above capitals, the 
tremendous drain upon the dollars may be in some 
degree appreciated. ‘Such ‘feathers as I have seen 
in Broadway !—pink, blue, and red, and floating 
high in air “on the winds of a cold November day. 
And then the satin gowns, of light and conspicuous 
colours, and the splendid -velvets of every hue— 
and all this to walkin one of the dirtiest main streets 
in the world, the object of their promenade ‘(always 
excepting the primary one of seeing and being seen) 
being, in'all probability, to cheapen groceries in a 
huckster’s’ store. ey San eee 2 Was, 
surprised to find that they have their Court Guide, 
even in New York, and that for one sixpence there 
could be purchased a ‘true and correct’ list of all 
the wealthy citizens and merchants of New York.’ 
In this comprehensive volume was to be found, not 
only their places of abode, but the amount of their 
fortunes specified, in this style: Mr. Jonathan ——, 
No.—, Broadway, formerly of Charleston, dry 
goods merchant; fortune two hundred~ thousand 
dollars. Their only private ambition seems now 
to be that of surpassing their neighbours in’ the 
extravagance of their entertainments, and in the 
ostentatious magnificence of their habitations. 
* > &  -* — With them (the younger and 
unmarried ladies) matrimony is as much a matter 
of ‘business as an operation in cottons or railroad 
shares'is to their parents. It would be quite a pity 
if, with the capacity possessed by the fair ‘Americans 
for driving a bargain, the softer feelings were often 
allowed to interfere and spoil the operation. A 
partner at a ball, who has chanced to receive en- 
couragement as the owner of a pair of horses, ’is 
speedily discarded for one with four, and he, in like 
manner, must stand aside if the possessor of a still 
larger stud should chance to present. himself. You 
will, { know, be ready to tell me that this pernicious 
system is not confined to the Americans, but that 
all over the world, wherever there is civilisation, 
there will be heartless'ambition and a love of empty 
show.— Hesperos, ‘by Mrs. Houston. 9 9 Oa 
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THE BATTLE OF BEDER. 

FOUGHT BY MAHOMET, AND WHICH CONSOLIDATE 
HIS POWER. 
‘WE extract the following account of this famous 

battle from Washington Irving's Life of Mahomet :— 


- The first—and consequently the most famous— 
battle fought by the Moslem converts against their 
idolatrous countrymen was at'Beder. 

In the second year of the Hegira. Mahomet 
received intelligence that his arch foe, Abu Sofian, 


with a troop of ‘thirty horsemen, was conducting 
' back to Mecca a caravan of a thousand camels, 


laden with the merchandise of Syria, Their route 


Tay through the county of Medina, between the 


range of mountains and the sea,’ Mahomet deter- 


- mined to intercept them. About the middle of the 
_ taonth Ramadhan, therefore, he sallied forth with | 
three hundred and fourteen men, of whom eighty- 


thrée were Mohadjerins, or exiles from Mecca, sixty- 
one Awsites, anda hundred and seve 
horses in this little army, but there were seventy 
fleet camels, which the troop mounted by turns, so 
as to make a rapid march without much fatigue. 


Othman Ibn Affan, the son-in-law of Mahomet, was . 


_ Abu Sofian, a woman of a fierce and intrepid nature, 
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if we_ conquer; we -will-not :be: able to:look each 
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| tives.” 


inty Khazradites. | 
Each troop had its own banner. © There were but two 


| law. 


Of Mecea advance if they dare.” 
| slew his antagonist: 
| his wounds. 


| The Moslems, aware of the inferiority of their . 


earnestly engaged in prayer. 
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other in the face, having slain each other’s rela- 
These words were producing their effect, 
but the brothers of the Koreishite who had been 
slain in the ‘valley of Naklah, were instigated by 
Abu Jahl to ery for revenge... That. fiery old Arab 
seconded their appeal. ‘‘ Forward!” cried he; ‘ let 
us get water from the brook Beder for the feast 
with which we shall ‘make merry over the escape 
of our* caravan.’ "The:main body)of the troops 
therefore, elevated their standards and resumed their 
march, though a considerable number turned back 
to Mecca.’ The scouts of Mahomet brought him 
notice of the‘approach of this force. The hearts 
of some, of his followers failed, them: they had 
come forth in the expectation of little fighting and 
much plunder, and were dismayed at the thoughts 
of sich an ‘overwhelming host; but Mahomet bade 
them be of good eheer;‘for Allah had ‘promised him 
an easy. victory. The Moslems posted themselves 
on a rising’ ground, with water at the foot of it.” A 
hut, or shélter* of the branches of trees, had been 
hastily: erected. on the summit for Mahomet, and a 
dromedary stood before it, on which he might fly 


to Medina in case ‘of defeat. The vanguard of the’ 
enemy entered the’ valley:panting with thirst, and. 


hastened to, the stream to drink; but Hamza, the | 


uncle of Mahomet, set upon them with a number 
of ‘his men, and slew'the leader with his own hand. 


Only one of the vanguard escaped, who was after- | 


wards converted to the faith. ‘The main body of 
the enemy now approached with sound ‘of trumpet. 
Three Koreishite warriors advancing in front, de- 
fied the bravest of the Moslems ‘to equal combat. 


Two of these challengers were Otha, the father-in- 


Jaw of Abu Sofian, and Al Walid, his brother-in- 
The third challenger was Shaiba, the brother 
of Otha. These, it will be recollected, had been 
instigated to sally forth from Mecea, by. Henda, the 
wife ofAbu Sofian. They were all’ men of rank 
in their tribe. Three warriors of Medina’ stepped 
forward and accepted their challenge; but they 
cried, ‘‘No! Let the renegades of our own city 
they Upon this Hamza 
and Ali, the uncle and cousin of Mahomet, and 
Obeidah Ibn al Hareth, undertook the fight.. After 
a fierce and obstinate contest, Hamza and Ali each 
They then went to \the aid 


of Obeidah, who. was severely wounded and nearly | 


overcome by Otha. . They slew the Koreishite, and 
bore away their associate, but he presently died. of 
The battle now became’ general, 


number, at first merely stood on the defensive, 
maintaining their position on the rising ground, and 
‘galling the enemy with flights of arrows whenever 
they sought''to'slake their intolerable thirst at 
the: stream below. Mahomet remained in his hut 
on the hill, accompanied by Abu. Beker, - and 


‘battle’ he hada paroxysm, or fell into a kindof 


trance.' Coming to himself, he declared that God, , 


in.a vision, had promised him the victory. Rushing 
out of the hut, he caught up a handful of dust. and 


In the course of the | 


cast it into the air toward the Koreishites, exclaim- : 


ing, ‘‘ May-confusion light upon their faces!” Then 
ordering his followers to charge down upon the 
enemy, ‘Fight, and fear not!” cried he:* the 
gates of paradise are under the shade of swords! 


which ensued, Abu Jahl, who was urging his horse 


|-He will assuredly find instant admission who falls - 
fighting for: the faith!” In the ‘shock. of: battle 


in the thickest of the conflict, received a blow of 
a scimetar in the ‘thigh, which brought him to'the 


ground. : Abdallah ‘Ibn Masoud putvhis foot upon 


his breast,.and while the fiery veteran was still 
uttering imprecations and curses on Mahomet, 
severed his head ‘from his body. The Koreishites 
now gave'way and fled.) Seventy remained dead ‘on 
the field, and nearly the same number were taken 
prisoners. Fourteen Moslems were slain, whose 
names temain on record as martyrs to the faith. 


» This battle, the first of a long and brilliant series, | 


is referred to more than ounce in the Koran. 


PRIMITIVE COINAGE. 


Such coin as the emigrants to New England 
brought with them quickly went back again in pay- 
ment for imported goods; butsolongsas the emi- 
gration was kept up, the inconvenience was little 
felt. ace *%  &  * The sudden stop put 
to emigration, occasioned by the political changes in 


_England; cansed ai great fall.of prices, anda eorres- 


ponding difficulty in-paying debts, Taxes had all 


along been. paid_in-_grain and_cattle at rates fixed by 
the general court; and grain, at different prices for 
the differeut sorts, was now made a legal tender for 
the payment of all néw debts. To prevent sacri- 
fices of property in cases of inability to pay, corn, 
cattle, and other personal goods—or, in defect of 
such goods, the house and lands of the debtor, when 
taken in execution—were tobe. delivered over to 
the creditor, at such value as they might be ap- 
praised at by “‘ three understanding and indifferent 
men,” one ‘chosen by the creditor, another by the 
debtor, and a third by the marshal. «..# » * » * 
Beaver skins were also. paid and received as money, 
and, for their value as a remittance, they held the 
next place to coin. - Musket balls, at a farthing each, 
were atone time a legal’tender ito the amount of a 
shilling... A more. available. currency was found in 
the wampum or peage—cylindrical beads, half an 
inch long, of two colours, white and bluish ‘black, 
made by the Indians from parts of certain sea shells. 
The. people of Plymouth first learned the, use and 
value of this article from the Dutch of Manhattan, 
and they soon found it very profitable in trade with 
the Eastern Indians—the shells: of which’ it was 
made ‘not being common north of Cape Cod. Pre- 
sently it came to.be employed as, a circulating 
medium, first in the Indian traffic, and then among 
the colonists generally. Three of the black beads 
or six of the white passed for a penny. » For con- 
venience of- reckoning they were strung in known 
parcels—a penny, threepence, a shilling, and five 
shillings in white ; twopence, sixpence, two and six- 
pénce, and ten: shillings in black. “A fathom of 
white was worth ten shillings, or two dollars and a 
half; a fathom of black twice as mueh.; but as the 
quantity in circulation increased, the value presently 
depreciated, and the number of beads to the penny 
was augmented.—Hildreth’s History of the. United 
States. - fk 1g. Feige 


LITERATURE IN PAris.—Among the literary en- 
terprises in preparation is one of an almest gigantic 
character ; which, however, will not be carried into 
execution unless a certain amount of public support 
be first secured, and unless also, of course, there be 
political calm. It is:to give a. complete-list-of all 
publications whatever, great or small, which have 
appeared in the French language in any part of the 
globe, from the invention of printing down to the 
present time; together with criticisms and notices of 
all that may appear.to. merit the distinction—bio- 
graphical sketches of. authors—finally, a collection 
of facts illustrative of all branches of natural history, 
and all departments of natural science and literature. 
The labour of producing such a work has been im- 
mense— enough to appal even the most indefatigable 
bookworm that ever pored into a musty tome: judge 
of this from the fact, that the compiler has already 
upwards of two hundred portfolios full of materials. 
In this go ahead and superficial age, one cannot help 
thinking that a man who could undergo such toil— 
toil for which.no great fame and no great reward is 
to be gained—a, toil of years and: years, must be a 
sort of natural curiosity ; and one cannot help wish- 
ing him every success that he himself desires. 
Taterary Gazette. é "1 tie 

Composition oF RuINE Wines.—M. Geisser, 
pupil of Liebig, recently analyzed the various kinds 
of Rhine wines... Those which contain the largest 


| proportion of alcohol are, Rudesheim, Geisenheim, 


(twelve per cent.,)Markobrunn, Wenheim, Eisler, 
(eleven per cent. ;) and those* containing ‘the least 
are, Dirnheim, Weisloch, (from nine to five per 
cent.) ‘It does not appear, however, that the amount 


| of alcohol is a criterion of the quality of the wine, 


for the renowned ‘Steinberg contains but 10.87 per 
cent. of aleohol. Av better criterion would be the 
weight of the dry residue after evaporation, the 
maximum of which will be found in the Steinberg, 
and the’ minimum in the Dirnheim. é i 


A New Town at Cartiste.—A building plan 
has. been. started. on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estate at Carlisle, for the erection of ‘ handsome 
streets, crescents, terraces, plantations, two parkes, 
a good central site for a church, and detached villas ; 
the houses are all to stand alone, affording every 
convenience, and the advantages of ornamental 
planting. The design, if carried out, would make 
Carlisle one of the most beautiful towns in the king- 
dom.— Builder. . 

’ Aqueous LiperAtiry.—The Exeter Water Com- 
pany have liberally resolved: to supply the baths 
and washhouses for the poor of that city gratuitously 
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ST. VALENTINE. 


Sv. VALENTINE has come again, and Cupid, in 
all his plumpiness, and gauziness, and’ chubbi- 
ness, is in the ascendant. Now is every young 
maiden’s heart in a flutter of delight and anxiety as 
the expected 14th dawns; and the postman’s busi- 
ness-like peremptory knock awakes echo in the 
most sedate of streets. Stationers’ shops are full 
of gaudy delusions, and roseate incitements to 
matrimony. Now you will see pictorial represen- 
tations of gents in blue coats and most exquisite 
waistcoats, with such heads of hair as never was 
the like, pointing to distant churches, while whole 
families of Cupids, in their most peculiar apparel, 
make a great circumference of links and flowers 


to show how the aforesaid gert is, as it were, 


wedged and sucked into matrimony. You will 
likewise see, if you look further and are curious 


in such alarming matters, sweet young ladies with | 


such eyes and dimples as ought to make any 
bachelor at once go raving mad, pointing to some- 


thing that may be an altar, but which we hope to 


be forgiven for our mistaking for a three-legged 
stool, upon the top of which two hearts are in a 
blaze—of course they are hearts, for have we not 
seen the like on playing cards many a time? and if 
the Great Mogul who presides over these seducing 
pieces of pasteboard is wrong in his pictorial an- 
atomy, let the whole world despair of being right. 
Then, again, there are more delicate hints to go 
and do the handsome thing, either by banns or by 
licence, in the shape of innocent-looking roses, 
which, by an ingenuity worthy only of the subject, 
lift up in little shining tissues, disclosing the small 
mischief-making god beneath, in his quite natural 
tights. 
Now, too, anonymous seurrility reigns omnipotent, 
and people: who would hesitate, amid the amenities 
of private life, even to hint at the length of your 
nose, find an insane kind of gratification in sending 
_a Valentine about it, with ‘‘a turn over” to get to 
_the end of it. Young ladies, now, that have old 
‘grudges nursed up all the year against ungallant 
_ gentlemen, ungenerous rivals, or maiden aunts, pay 
off the score, and set their minds at ease; and in so 
far there is adeep moral anda great usefulness in 
the licensed pasquinading of Valentine’s day, for 
' the small scurrilities of a whole twelvemonth is then 
expended, and the ordinary intercourse of life is not 
all the year round. vexed by frightful. diagrams of 
the human face divine. Nobody thinks anything of 
a Valentine ; but among our ordinary letters, to be 
continually finding some hideous caricature of one’s 
self would be a vexatious intrusion. 


Now, tinted: paper is in great demand, and a 
vast number of fancy seals go off with endearing 
mottos upon them, the mildest of which hints at 
Love till doomsday, and the week or so after. 
Little pockets of verbena are now handed about 
among very young ladies, with which to scent the 
tender epistles ; and now, many marrying misses, 
who have been so long in the market that they are 
afraid of being put upon the shelf as back stock, 
recklessly buy no end of loves and doves, and 
_ wreaths of roses and Cupids,. and invitations to 
church in dainty rhymes, and post them to them- 
selves, so that the sceptical concerning their attrac- 
tions may receive a great blow and disartrangement. 
And now, the postman swears dreadfully, and cannot, 
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-for the life of him, see the fun of making a pack 


horse of him, just because it happens to be the four- 
teenth of February. 

This, too, is the time at which amorous youths 
cudgel their brains for rhymes to Love, and find 
very few, and those not at all romantic; and Cupid 
shares the same fate, as the most suggestive rhyme 
is undoubtedly stupid, and that is too personal to 
the Poet to be for a moment entertained; and the 
laborious effort ends in some such effusion as -- 

%¢ Oh, dearest, I send this Valentine, 

«In hopes that you'll for e’er be mine; 

Well live then, in a world of roses— 
And here, then, the poet sticks fast; for the only 
concluding line he can think of is :—. 
And smile on both our lovely noses ?” 
And he has a dreamy kind of presentiment that that 
would be very ridiculous. But still some he must 
have, and for the small sum of threepence, he is 
accommodated with the following exquisite piece of 
logic— 
‘The tulip has no fragrant scent, 

Because kind nature didn’t meant ; 

Therefore, dear one, do not tarry, 

But let us haste and quickly marry.” 
Or, perhaps, the verse takes a mythological flight, 
and states— 

* Oh, Cupid is the God of love, 

As all the nymphs will quickly pruve: 

Then, lovely maiden, cease alarms, 

And smile in thy true lover’s arms.” 
After this, if any maiden can prove obdurate, we 
certainly do not envy her heart of flint. 


And now careful mamma’s keep a good look-out, 
and intercept the letters with great wrath, con- 
signing Cupid, and Hymen, and Venus, and all 
the loves, and doves, and roses, to the fire; quite 
forgetting that they too were once young, and their 
hearts beat an alarm to the postman’s rap on 
the 14th of February. In country places, where 
the old usages have been rooted to the soil like 
ancient oaks, that where, in respect to these customs 
appertaining to love, any young lady would ex- 
claim—‘‘ Woodman spare that tree,” there is quite 
a scuffle to see who will be the Valentine of some 
village belle ; and the happy swain who first meets 
the gaze of the maiden, esteems himself the favoured 
suitor for the year ; and ten to one but that— 

‘“* From out that idle superstition, fancy grown, 
Fair love will spring, and from the gentle homage 
Of an idle heart, much happiness.” 

And so St. Valentine, smiling, rollicking, laughter- 

loving, rhyming, liberal Saint as he is, gives a 

happier flow to the red current in the veins of 

young and old; and there are few hearts that are 
not a little blithesome on Valentine’s day. The 
old are full of remembrances of the days when they 
were young; and the palsy-stricken unmarried 
maiden, will perchance produce from the well-worn 
receptacle of traditions of sunny days gone by, her 
cherished Valentine, which came from him who 
won her heart when she was sweet sixteen ; and 
she will tell how far away, perchance, he met with 
death, and how she mourned for him, and cherished 
the tender verse, and the little leaf of faded flower 
that it enclosed ; and the mirth of the circle will be 


-hushed for awhile, to listen to the sobs with which 


the aged beckon the past to come back to them 
again in memory. Truly the frivolities of this great 
world have their gentle uses if we will but look for 


them; and so once more a kindly welcome to thee | 


St. Valentine, and may our fair yeaders pass a 
sunny hour amid love and the roses. ai 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Grear ArricAN InTERIOR LAkre.—One of our 
Scottish missionaries, accompanied by two friends, 
is stated to have fully ascertained the existence of 
the fresh water sea, about nineteen degrees south 
latitude, and that fine rivers flow into and out of 
its capacious basin. The Oori, or Limpopo River, 
and a tributary called the Mokolwé, are said to 
have been partially explored to the north-east by the 
travellers (Messrs. Livingstone, Oswell, and Mur- 
ray,) and the country to be healthy and faveurable 
for survey.— Correspondent of Atheneum. 

Matvern Aspey.-—It is stated that recent dis- 
coveries have brought to light the foundations of a 
considerable part of the Abbey Church, comprising 
the Lady Chapel, hitherto unkaown, and some ad- 
jacent buildings. The remains of a crypt, of ear- 
lier date than the existing conventual church, have 
been clearly distinguished, and other matters in- 


| teresting to the archxologist. — Worcester Chronicle. 


Gurra Percua.—The importations of Gutta 
Percha continue to take place in very considerable 
quantities. The vessel Justina, from the Cape of 
Good Hope and Singapore, has brought eleven 
thousand five hundred and ninety-three blocks, 
besides a quantity in bags, of the article; and the 
vessel, Enterprise, has also brought nine thousand 
five hundred and fifty-eight blocks of the article, 
consigned to order. 

ARCH.ZOLOGICAL Discovery.—In Drome there 
is a hill called the Coussand, which extends for 
about half a league in the direction of Romans on 
the Rhone, and afterwards takes several local names. 
In this series of hills relics have been discovered at 
various periods; and about the end of December, 
eight labourers, employed grubbing up part of a 


| wood near the trunk of an old oak, struck some- 


thing hard with their spades, which proved to bea 
red Roman brick, commonly called in that part of 
the country tuéle sarrasine. Beneath this tile lay 
a considerable quantity of Roman copper coins, 
and, in one heap, upwards of five hundred medals 
belonging to the reigns of Antonius, Adrian, Alex~- 
ander-Severus, Commodus, Julius Czsar, &c. 
IntENsE CoL~p.— The cold was so intense in 
Khamtschatka about the end of December, that the 
governor of the province was compelled to leave 
his customary residence, and retire to his subter- 
raneous palace of Thchewskoi. This abode, which 
is built about twenty metres underground, affords 
accommodation for the governor and his suite, com- 
prised of two hundred persons. It contains all the 
necessary comforts of ordinary life ; its temperature 
is mild and salubrious; the absence of daylight is 
supplied by a number of lamps which are constantly 
burning. It seldom occurs that the weather is so 
severe as to compel the governor to take refuge at 
Thehewskoi, but when such is the case, he gene- 
rally passes two entire months, sometimes three in 
that residence. The wealthy inhabitants of the 
country take up their quarters in similar abodes. ° 


Sir JOHN FRANKLIN’s ExpepItTIon.—Ata lecture 
given by Mr. Weld, at the London Institution on 
Wednesday evening, the lecturer announced that a 
subscription had been commenced in the United 
States, with the view of sending out a private ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin. Several 
interesting documents relating to the missing Arctic 
Expedition were read, and at the conclusion of the 
lecture, a messenger balloon, similar to those adopted 
by the Admiralty, was elevated in the theatre, and 
discharged a number of messages amongst the 
audience. In the House of Commons, Sir F. T. 
Baring described the course the Government pro- 
posed to pursue with regard to the expedition on 
the Eastern side. It was the intention to send out. 
an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, from 
the eastward of Lancaster sound; but he thought 
it better to reserve the details of the course adopted 
by the Government, and to lay them on the table 
in the shape of a minute or paper, as they were not 
at present entirely fixed. They would endeavour to 
adopt those suggestions which they really believed 
to be the most efficient for the object they had in 


i'view. Hethoughtit right to state that he had never 


done the House of Commons or the country the in- 
justice to suppose that expense would be an obstacle 
when the lives of their fellow-men were at stake. 

THE WEATHER ON THE ConTINENT.—The inun- 
dations at Liege and its environs have caused most 
serious damage. The waters of the Meuse have 
risen with the most extraordinary rapidity since 
the Ist of February. The church of St. Denis and 
its neighbourhood have been inundated, 
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A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XLI, | 


THE FIRE IN MILFORD LANE, AND THE NEW TIE 
_ THAT BINDS ANNIE RUSHTON TO ARTHUR LES- 
SINGTON. : ; 


““Yus, she will forgive me,” sighed Lessington, 
as he stood in the quiet depth of that old door- 
way in Milford Lane, while the wind whistled past, 
nor paused to take a peep at the solitary man, to 
‘ruffle the faint colour on his cheek. ‘She will, 
out of the abundant gentleness of her angelic 
nature, find forgiveness for me, and all will be 
beeper once again.” 

Shading his eyes with his hands from some 
dashing particles of rain that would, with a damp 
inquisitiveness, dash into the doorway and sprinkle 
him with the tears of the storm, he gazed at 
Vann’s house. As he had. remarked, he knew 
the window of the little room that Annie was 
permitted to call her own; and upon that one 
casement he gazed as some fervent worshipper might 
gaze upon the shrine in which stands the idol of 
his dreams. 

“She sleeps, perchance,” he said; ‘‘ perchance 

she, dreams, and my image may come between the 
sunlight of her soul and its pure aspirations. She 
may dream that to her I am the Genius of Deso- 
lation; but I will not be such. No, Annie, I 
love you:too well. It is an ideal passion, at 
which the great world might smile, but it is none 
the less true for that. The world in its superfi- 
cial wisdom smiles at much that nevertheless is 
true as though angels wrote them in the book of 
Chernlty seven aes 

A faint light beamed from the window of Annie’s 
room. ‘That light was the star of hope and con- 
solation to Arthur Lessington, and so fixed were 
his eyes upon it that he noted not how a gradual 
and mysterious change was taking place in the 
rest of the house of his very excellent and re- 
spectable professional adviser. Rh 

“Yes,” he said. ‘There sleeps—or waking, 

_ there thinks—the one being who in all this world 
could say tome, Go! and I should go; Come! | 
and Ishould come. There is the mysterious chain 

_ that at length has bound my spirit in the thraldom 

_ of its wondrous beauty. Nearer to each other than 

_ we now are, my Annie, we may not be, but such as 
we now are to each, so never were surely two others 
in the wide world. How could I hope, ever in 
life, to find such a realization of my dreams of the. 

good, the great, and the beautiful as I have found 
in thee ?” 

The little light was still at the window, and there 
it burnt so steadily and calmly that it seemed like 
a practical rebuke to the strange wayward passions 
of Lessington’s heart. There was, too, in the 
; canto that was about to take place regarding 
Vann’s house, a something akin to the fiery incite- 
ment of his brain, which apart from impulses of 
gentle holiness, but commonly detected, that which 
was brilliant for the moment and calculated to over- 

. come all obstacles, while it was evanescent as the 
roaring flames that were soon to wrap that mansion 
in their fiery folds. 

Some church clock in the immediate vicinity of 
Milford Lane, amid the pauses of the storm, struck 
the hour. That it was a late one, our readers, 
from other events, must be aware; but what to 
Arthur Lessington was the lapse of time, or those 
conventionalities which call one hour. late, and 
another early—one seasonable, and another unseason- 

able? His love for Annie Rushton was a feeling 
for all time, whether the broad glare of a 


| red glare came out upon the senses of Lessington 


-and the dismembered particles of the hot glass fell in 


summer’s sun shone upon it, or the fitful humour 
of such a gale as that which now convulsed the air 
around, strove to blow it out of fashion. 


Still the little light in the room burnt palely ; and 
\. as he now with steady gaze looked upon it, Arthur 
\ Les;ington found that it slightly faded. He strained 
‘his eyes, for he was fond of fancying that those 
organs played strange tricks with the brain; but 
yet he felt certain that the light in Annie’s room, 
from some cause or another, did not burn so 
brightly as it had done, and he did not for 
~ some moments suspect or-diseern that the cause of 
the seeming effect was to be looked for in the: fact 

- that a strange light was gathering. before him, and 
mingling with his perceptions. There was a sudden 


| panes was incessant. } 
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crack as if some panes of glass hed given way that 


roused him. ; 

‘ What was that?” he said. 

That the sound came from Vann’s house he could 
not doubt, for it was in one of the lulls of the wind 
that he heard it, and when one of these lulls came 


there was in Milford Lane a preternatural kind of 


stillness, so that you might have heard the smallest 
sound and even have pitched upon its locality. 

“ What was that?” 

The words had hardly escaped his lips when 
another such sound as he had already heard smote 
his ear ; and now no one who had ever heard a pane 
of glass fly to splinters, could doubt that such was 
the cause of the sound that he heard. 

The window-panes in Vann’s drawing-room were 
one by one going, from the heat that the progress 
of the fire within the house was slowly but surely 
generating. : 

Crack went another, and this time Arthur Les- 
sington heard the fragments fall into the street. 
It was then that, with such a thrill of horror as 
never yet had crossed his mortal frame—no, not 
even when he fancied he had swallowed the subtle 

oison that was to show him the ready way from 
ife—he saw that the house was on fire. 

A dull reddish glow was in the drawing-room, 
and despite the shutters having been closed, it made 
itself apparent, did that warning colour, through 
every crevice and interval that would not be noted 
upon ordinary occasions. ‘That a body of heat, aud 
most probably of flame, was in the drawing-room, 
could not be doubted, for with gradually gathering 
Strength it began starting out into the night air. 

Lessington was for a few moments completely 
physically prostrated. He could only hold by the 
iron railings of the area of the house in the doorway 


-of which ‘he had hidden, and with his mental per- 


ceptions preternaturally acute, glare at Vann’s house. 

The dull red colour became brighter, and from 
the windows of that part of the mansion which con- 
stituted. the office, it now began to show itself. 
The shutters there had been elosed by Joe Cato 
previous to leaving for the night. It was his duty 
to close them, and long habit had made him never 
neglectful of that)duty ; but in cach of these shutters 
there was a round hole, which upon Sundays ad- 
mitted a ray of light into the office ; and now as the 


through these two round holdes, it seemed as if 
some giant or twin cyclops were upon the other side 
of the way glaring at him with blood-red optics, 
and reading the very inmost secret of his shrinking 
soul. 

Still the windows kept crackling and spluttering, 


fragments to the pavement below, some of them strik- 
ing the ironrailing, and producing soft ringing sounds, 
like the tone of pretty bells struck in sport! and 
then, with a sudden hissing sound and a loud report, 
some ingenious device of Mr. Vann’s caught fire, and 
went off in one of the rooms. 

And there was Lessington spell-bound. Itseemed 
as though two demons held him, one with a clutch 
at his brain, and another at his heart ; and amid the 
horrors of the two minutes or'so that he looked 
upon the burning house, he was able to tell himself 
that he must be enchanted, and to fancy that hours 
of lingering horror had elapsed—hours sufficient in 
their creeping agony to drive him to madness. 

It is hard 'te-say how long this trance of feeling 


might have lasted, or in what it might have even- | 


tuated; butit was broken, as though some good geni 
had touched him with a magic wand, and said— 
“Arise: I take this thraldom from thee!” A voice 
from some window inthe street called out the word— 

‘Mire 1? . 

The spell was broken. Lessington, with one 
spring, cleared the pavement, and alighting in the 
road-way, he, with:a voice that reached far and 
wide, cried— 

“ Wire !—fire !” 

The roaring wind caught up the sound and whirled 
it into the large thoroughfare close at hand; and 
then a loud explosion in the lower part of the 
house—another of our friend Vann’s dainty devices 
—appeared to liberate a body of flame, and a roaring 
sound succeeded, and the crackling of window- 


Some half-dozen people ran out of the Strand, 
and cried “ Fire !—fire !—fire !” The inhabitants 
of the other houses in Milford Lane were aroused 
from their beds, and many windéws were opened 
to permit terrified heads to be thrust forth into the 
night air, and screaming voices to join in the cry 
of * Fire 1? 


‘yields but to destroy? Fire! 


her! 


Oh, what an awful magic there is in that one 
word to rouse the fair and gentle sleeper! to fill the 
timid with the very madness of despair, and to 
make the strong stand aghast and helpless in all 
their strength! Fire! Who shall say when the 
wild and restless spirit of flame has risen, when it 
will calm itself again, and flit to Heaven, leaving 
its record of devastaion upon earth? What arm can 
do battle with the subtle, destroying geni that, in 
its fierce intangibility, mocks ‘resistance, while it 
Can such another 
word be found with which to fright the ear of sleep, 
and rouse a thousand fears in the vexed heart? 
‘Fire !—fire |’ Far and near now ran the fearful 
sound, and from the water side a few idlers came 
and joined the cry, while a crowd—no one knew 
from where it sprung—began to choke up the en- 
trance of Milford Lane from the Strand.. 

But where is Lessington ? 

When he sprang in the way we have noted into 
the middle of the Lane, he only paused to utter that 
ery which brought terror to the breasts of many ; 
and then, with the name of Annie upon his lips, he 
flung himself against the outer door of Vann’s 
house. 

Stunned and bewildered he fell back upon the 
pavement, for the stout, well-ribbed door, resisted 
the concussion, and sent him reeling and defeated 
from its uninjured panels, Mrs. Vassal had taken 
good care to lock up the house. The key was by 
that time in the Thames! 

He rose, although for the moment or two after 
he did so rise, he was too stunned and bewildered 
to renew his attack upon the door. He turned round 
in a reeling circle twice before he could bring his 
energies into play again; and then, as he had already 
done, he rushed against the door, and again was 
spurned from it as though by a visible hand of iron, 

Poor Lessington lay bleeding and almost sense- 
less for half a minute. What an age that was in 
such an extremity! It was time enough for the 
alarm of fire to spread from one end of the Strand to 
theother. It was time enough for it to be carried by 
a hundred voices, east, west, north, and south. It 
was time enough for a couple of brave horses to be 
yoked to an engine, and for that engine, accom- 
panied by its flaming torches and its helmeted atten- 
dants, to come thudering through the streets, accom- 
panied by the wild shouts of every idler it met with 
on its route. « é 

Lessington rose again. .He was too much hurt by 
what he had already attempted to renew his attack 
upon the door, but flinging his arms above his 
head, he shouted— 

‘‘ Help!—help! Help for her! 
young, the good, and the beautiful ! 
Help! Mr. Vann, arise ! 
God save her!” - 

With a sudden crash, one of the drawing-room 
windows now, with its inner shutters, and all its 
frame work, burst into the open air, and a vast 
tongue of flame roared and hissed outside for a 
moment; and then, as if dismayed at the feel of 
the cold bricks, and the driving night wind, it 
retreated to the room again in which it could play 
wild havoc. 

“ No!—no!—Oh, no!” cried Lessington, as 
though that huge tongue of flame were something 
sentient, and could hear his wild appeal. ‘‘ Spare 
Spare her!” 

The engine came blustering down the Lane, and 
the panting horses were drawn up with a jerk that 
threw them on their haunches. One man, with a 
fireman’s axe in his hand, stood for a moment, as if 
irresolute. With the shout of amadman, Lessington 
sprung upon him, and wresting the axe from his 
hands, he flewto the door, and dealt it such blows 
as only despair, and that the despair of such a 
moment. could have lent him power to give The 
stout panels crackled again, and the firemen stood 
aghast. 

“Water! Water! Water!” cried twenty voices, 
and then one alone shouted— 

‘No water !”” 

Crashh !— Crash !—Bang ! went the hatchet which 
Lessington wielded against the door. 

‘““ Water! Water !” cried the voices again; and 
then another engine came dashing like mad into the 
Lane. The other two windows of the drawing- | 
room shared the fate of the first one. The firemen 
roared for water—the mob howled and shouted— 
the people at the windows of the opposite houses 
still called ‘‘ Fire! Fire!” in all the tones of fear and 
despair that, they could use. The wind howled in 
allits fury, for the storm wasat its height, and amid 
the babel of sounds, Arthur Lessington’s blows upon 


Help for the 
Help! Fire! 
Annie !—Merey! Oh, 
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the door with the fireman’s hatchet were clear and 
Joud, as if some steam-engine were determinod upon 

, Its ‘destruction, and the power was an, arm of iron 
that. wielded that hatchet. 

. Here he is!” shouted one—‘ Turn on igs main ! 
Water !— Water !—Here’s another engine!—Way | 
for the County— Water !—There-you are !—Fire !— 
Fire !—Help here !—Lots of hands!—Hurrah !— 
Here’s another—The Phcenix!—Now the Sun!— 
. See to that horse Water! water !' water!” 

“Still Lessington worked at thedoor.: 

With a gush far: out of the main, came a 
stream: of sparkling, hissing» water... The. mob 
raised'a loud:shout of gratification; and then Les- 
sington and the door and the: hatchet, all went into 
the | passage of Vann’s house together, ‘ ; 

‘Amid all the cries—all-the shouts—the tramp of | 
horses’ feet—the) clank of engine pumps—the 
swell of the wind without—and the surging roar of 
the flames within —Hlaessingtont hearth: ‘one voice 
ory" ay : 

oe bb Help! 999 

It was the voice of Annie! 

Lessingtonwas'in the passage now. He would 
not have hesitated for a: moment, if that voice’ had 
not come upon his senses; but when it did, if a 
lake of burning lava had hissed’ and waved: i in his 
at he would have essayed to cross it.’ 

26 Amnie !> Annie!” heveried, ‘‘ Lam ae py 

It seemed to him at that moment; as‘if it were 
impossible ‘she could come to any harm ‘while he 
was there with the strong will to save her. He 
heeded nothing of what-was passing without. It is 
doubtful if he heard one of the confusion: of sounds 
that filled Milford Lane then, as half blinded:by 
dense volumes of smoke, and confused by the glare 
of flame, he pursued his: way along the: pas? of 
the burning house. 

 Léssington made direct for the staircase, wrapped | 
in flames as it was. If he had hesitated a moment 
he “would have* been lost.: Headlong ‘courage, 
which ‘has saved many, and achieved many’ feats,'is 
like‘headlong heedlessness. It carries many a man 
unseathed through dangers that,’ if once reflected 
upon,’ would appal the’ stoutest heart, ‘and [grow 
gigantic in ‘cousideration as well as in reality.” A 
sudden dash took “Arthur Wessington” past’ the 
drawing-room landing, and then the lower part’ of 
- ‘the stairs fell with a’ crash into the passage, and for 
a few moments smothered the flame that had 
possessed it. 

‘Annie! Annie!” cried Tuedsttietony as he as- 
cended the staircase leading to thé second-floor, and 
which was untouched by the fire, although’ detise 
smoke was rolling up it. “ Annie! “Annie!” °:) 

No one answered him, and he paused ‘a moment, 
for he heard a door bang shut behind him. “Phe 
‘idea that she might have left hér room, and be on 
whe first floor of the house, took possession of him, | 
and he rétraced his'steps. “He found that the sound 
he had heard was’ only the closing of a ‘door that 
shut’the ‘second-floor ‘staircase from the rest of the 

house. How it was open before, and how it’ got 
shut then, he did not stop to inquire: He was 
satisfied with the’ result, inasmuch’ as it kept the 
smoke below. It was strange that, after once 
getting so far into the house, and having” no reason 
on earth to suppose it was not tenanted ‘by the - 
usual inhabitants’ of it, he'should never think of one 
of them; but pursue his route to the room of Annie, 
as though with an instinct that Hi one but she" was } 
theres © Siw ot 

He reached the second- floor tviding, iva pitied 
again.’ “The light: that showéd him ‘several doors to 
his right and to his’ left, ‘was the ‘reflécted light 
from the flames of the lower part of the’ house.“ 

“Annie! Annie!” ‘he shouted. if opal: 

All was still.” “He had‘never been up nabs) and 
he got a little confused as to which ought to be the 
door of her room. ‘That'was no'time for hesitation, 
and he laid his hand ‘upon the lock’ of the°first 
door he came to. It yielded to him, and he entered 
the room.’ From the'glare of light without, partly 
the result of the flames, partly of ‘the universal 
lighting up in the opposite houses,’ every object in 
the room could bé ‘distinctly visible. “Upon the’ 
floor, within three paces of the dyer, ‘paralysed | 
with fright, lay’ ‘Annie Rushton. 

ds Saved! ‘saved!’ shrieked Lessington, as he | 
flung’ himself on his knees by her side, aud lifted | 
her in his arms: 

Once more, while insensibility had arate up | 
the senses of Annie Rushton, Lessington held her 
‘to Kis heart. Once again, even as’ he had done on 
that night of the snow-drift, at the old farm -house, 
he covered ‘her’ face with: kisses—once pppin” pe 


‘ knowledge’ of si fe bt ie ot Toi vies of the 


placed her soft cheek against his own, and with 
sobs-of delight and tears. of exquisite’ Faptals os he 
cried— 

“¢ My own—my own! All my own! Y 

Arthur Lessington, forgot the . burning house. 
He forgot the wild riot without of those who came 
to-battle with the flames, and he forgot the roar and 
the-hiss of the flames within; but he knew: that 
Anoie Rushton was in his‘arms! Keer 

She ‘gently opened her eyes and looked 
his face. a 

“My dading--apy Annie!” 

. She: ‘shuddered. 

“Arthur! You thewer? Oh, Hoeven, what has 
happened? Are we both dead 2”. b ahs tort 
‘* Dearest—dearest !” ‘ 

Again: he covered her face with kisses. He 
pressed -his lips to ‘hers; and as. one would caress 
some: dear’ little child; he held her: to his:bosom: | 
She was faint and weak, and could only. gn 
. + Bire!” eried a° voice from the ste iE he ‘What 
a fire !” He 


a 


The words came clearly up to that room, and they ! 
| with his left arm, he led her to the window, which 
dashing open, and tearing down the ‘frail blind 
| which hid them’ from the. sight of the people in 


at once. roused Lessington to a remembrance of his 
situation. He remembered why and how he was 
there; and Annie, too, she heard: the words, and 
memory came back to her, and up to the point 
when she had made a terrified effort:to leave her 


room, a]l-was clear to her; -but how Tipestagtan WAS 


with her, was a mystery, indeed: i 

 Arthur—Arthur! ’ Howoa are you here 2” 

‘“ You are here !”” 

“Annie: felt that, in one coun her question was 
answered, but not in‘all, and as‘she still: wept, she 
looked fixedly: in his face, and did not ohade him 
that he held her so-elose to his heart. 


is in flames. You will perish.” 


“With you, or I will: save you, my Aumie.: I 


| was watching your window, and’ I saw: the flames | 


begin their’ work. ‘Then I came to you. Come, 
we will make an‘effort. » Life is always worth some- 
thing to those who have not kusyiied inte. Annie, 
do you forgive me ?” ae 

“ Arthur—Arthur !” 

The tone in which she spoke was sufficient. A 
radiant; dancing joy was in‘the eyes of Lessington, 
and from that moment’he was calm and capable, and 
full of quick thought. All the mad, nervous ex- 
citement:that hadled him through the fames to that 
room was hushed now, and with a glance of deep 
reasoning power, he’ looked: around. hint for the 
means of saving her who was all the world to him. 
+ 4 Where is the family ?” she said. ‘!Dhe Aeunee 4 

“T know not.” 

“Escaped, and left you to me. It is hg my | 
Annie! God’s blessings on your dear eyes.” 

* But, Arthur—there is death around us.’ 

$f Yes, but ‘not with us. We will ol death. 4 
The lower staircase is no more: The whole ofthe 
lower'part of the house'is in flames. A frail door at 


‘the foot of the stairs leading to this room: alone pro- ' 


tects us from the choking vapour that: else would 
wrap us up in its killing embrace. ‘Tell me, Annie, 
is‘ there any mode: of escape from les sHiper faut of 
the house?” 100" NRT ep 

vee Alas, Taleban I know not.” 

She’ wrung her*hands and wept bitterly. She» 
felt that it:was a dreadful thing to'diesuch’a death + 
as seemed coming’*to her inv its roaring might. ° 
It would have® been ‘dreadful ‘alone.' Perhaps ‘the 
bitterness was’ greater’to her to feel'that another for 
love of her shared the/same frightful fate. - Arthur 
saw that’ the fear of death had stricken the young | 
Spirit, and that nothing was ‘to be: hopéd from» her: 


) house.” 

The principal sound ‘that now came upon thelr 
ears was the monotonous clank of the ‘engins below ; ° 
and atevery: such sound, a'storm of »water seemed’! 
to ‘pour upon the roof of the fated house, hissing 
and spluttering against the hot bricks, as it poured 
down the front of the building ; !but-no one seemed 
to think - ee ph souls were thayes Pea cet 


Boyes 


| have help—keepup a good spirit. 
| to call for help, and you shall have it.” 
. “Ply,” shevsaid, ‘you will perish. The house i 


lower part-of the house was in-a plaze; no sign of 
human suffering came upon their ears, and no attempt 
was made by any one to Jeave the house or to call for 
aid from any of its windows. 

‘‘ They must all be smothered by the smoke,” 
said a voice. ‘‘ What's the use of the fire-escape, if 
there’s nobody at any of the windows e 

The word ‘(Fire-escape” struck upon the ears 
of Lessington. * Tt was star tlingly strange how every 


. sound from below came clearly up to that rooms 


..$ There is a, hope, my Annie,” he said. 

As he spoke, he took a handkerchief Feo his. 
pocket, and carefully soaked it in water that stood 
in ajug’on the toilette-table.’ He then bound the 


“handkerchief round ‘Annié’s' head, confining all her 
! sweet tresses within its wet clinging folds; 5 and: ‘as. 
he kissed her gently, he murmured a 

““* T would not have the’ dames! pla 
) one hait of this héad : for’ millions.” 
' ling.» All will yet ‘be wells “My” Hedge is one 


%, hayoe with 
heer ‘up, dar- 


“SLO ? 
© You are too good to me,” sobbed Annie. 
Lessington ‘smiled gently, and then assisting her 


the street, he ae once: oped it and i in'a’ loud voice 
he cried — oe 

mi) Help ” 
‘ A cheer ‘burst from the mob below. ‘Oh, yes, 
mobs are yet human. ‘They are not all’ selfish. 


| That cheer -was to encourage the ‘hearts’ of those 
| who called for: help. 


It was as much’ as to say — 
“Yes, here we are, and we hear you, and you shall 
Itis a bold thing 
“They will save us,” said ‘ Lessington. te My 
Annie, they will save-us' yet.” © 

‘And now from the throats of abot fifty persons 
at once, came shouts of counsel and advice and of 


| encouragement, until the’ whole united again in one 


roaring hurrah ! as a cumbrous and tottery machine 
upon four wheels was placed under the window. 


| It was the fire? feseape, perhaps a clever thing in 
‘its’ way, but ‘only just ‘dragged up: in a moment 


of hurry ‘with all its imperfections on ‘its head.” 

Up—aup, wheezing’ and shaky, went from the 
machine’a ladder,’ that ‘had struck up a partnership 
with a world of canvas and cordage, that looked - 
ae the debris of some’ shipwreck. 

' It: comes,” said Lessington. ‘* Look, my Annie. 
We shall-be saved. - Here are je brave theans’ that 
shall Have'us yee’ 6. Feb A 

He stretched forth his hand. UiEe felt that in a 


foi! moments he ‘could grasp the top of the ascend- 


ing ladder.’ Nearer, nearer still it ¢ame. ©The 
| machinery creaked’ and groaned’ again. ‘The mob 
cheered, and then‘over: went the whole affair side- 
| ways, as‘ the height became too much for the hold 
that the frail wheels below had: of’ the ground. 
There was one crash, and the fire-escape that had 
done ‘sucht wonders ‘iby yh eek was no. dh eh a 
aoe ‘of ‘ruins. A 

“Lessington still stad at he audony with is 
right arm outstretched. A passing pang ‘showed 
itself upon his: face, and then turning to Annie,” he 
‘usin ee ge ee ie 

ite Courage—courage, ai diiie 1 

She flung herself with a shriek upon his pees, 
and ‘clutching him wildly, ‘she cried — | 
mis Arthur— Arthur, save. mel Oh, save me from 
this dreadful death !” y 

This was the sudden prostration of a young guint 


‘in the hour of its mortal agony, which yet clung to 
earth and earthly thoughts and feelings, and dreading 


td become a’ wanderer upon that’ unknown shore, 
| which “all ‘shrink from on account of its deep 
mysteries. Lessington folded his arms around her. 
It-was quite a‘ joy to him'at that moment to find 
her’s0 relying upon him. » The ‘strength of many 
men seemied to be in his sinews—the vivid intellect 
of'sages appeared to Sale him. ase, 
“tCome,” he ‘said. Ba ers) we will yet lebve 
this place. Come.” 

Some sudden noise in the room Below came upon 
his ears, and. then in another mofment a portion of 


.| the flooring of that-apartment in which they were, 


CHAPTER XLIT 


| ata remote corner, was thrust up by the flames 


| from beneath, as: if some hand had done. it, and 


BHOWS HOW LESSINGTON BRAVELY SNATCHED 
~ 8. ) ANNIE FROM “DEATH. : edi 


Ts idea of Lessington’s and ‘Annie’s ‘hat the | 
people below: were reckless of what | lives “were 
shrinking between’ existence and eternity in: that. 
house, was not’eorrect- ‘It-owas.a matter of wonder- 


| the: heat from below poured into the comparatively 
| cool’-air that Lessington and Annie had been 


breathing, and eame: across. their senses. with 
choking effect. ‘There was now not a moment to 
be lost, and: catching Annie in his arms, Lessing- 
ton! went rapidly from the room. On the landing, 


‘ing rere to alli ‘in, fie Lane, that Gee rn aid saeco fiat the yang bidet Yery sIERES) a 


& 
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the door.after 


of smoke that 


and he worked manfully to convince her that she 
Wes Tighe gag Ak: xc meee 


ae 
Sine 
@ Ww 


i 428 3 eee i ae A SRT mee 1 EOG. 5 WAVE te 
a Homage. Annie—courage,” he said, ‘' All will 
Raph eat ae Rede eA a EY : 


best 


_ The roaring flames 


of 


Arthur saw that something like 
to be passed, and then a little slanting parapet of 
brick-work, before the roof ‘of’ the ‘adjoining’ house 
could be reached. . Once there, he considered; that 
surely safety was for him and Annie; and he felt 
that time was one of the most important elements in 
the whole: proceeding... It might have been only 
imagination, but as he stood upon that roof he could 
not help feeling that it ‘rocked beneath him. — 

- The frightful diead ‘that at a’ moment it might 
give way, and carry him’'and Annie~down in a 
world of firey ruin to the lower portion of the house, 
produced, for a moment, a sinking'sensation ; but he 
shook that off, and lifting’ Annie ‘once again in ‘his 
arms, hé commenced the perilous feat of descending 
a sloping portion of the roof, which, being slates, 
gave him no foot-hold ; and what made this worse, 
was the’ fact that they were streaming with water 


2 


from the hose of the engines below. \ ~ 


"And no one saw, amid the confusion of that fire, 
the two small figures -on the roof, until a: woman in 
a house opposite, at. the window of which she had 
stood transfixed with terror, gazing at the fire when 
all the other inhabitants of the house had left it, 
suddenly, with loud screams, attracted the attention 
Of those in the street. cr ig te foe 

““*¢ On the roof,” she eried; ‘on the roof! They 
are on the roof. The poor souls are trying to save 


themselves!” 


Then, and.not till then, a thousand eyes looked. 


up, and saw Arthur Legion and Annie.. The 
screams of the woman in the opposite house had 
come so “suddenly and shrilly upon the ears of 
Lessington, that he had al 
Nee Bete SD 


| he fairly got to the lower part of the roof, and had 


| thee! Fire! terrible and subtle spirit, in the glow 


| pressions; she said something to him, but at that 


| off, and in the course of a few moments it darkened 
| the flames, as fresh fuel upon a roaring fire will do 


| greenish-brown, with only now and then a fiery 
| flake of red hot splinters, came dashing up to 


most,.in the start that they 
aArothold ; and if he had, 


fallen, it is hard to say what might have been their 
Paley oon, cary 

Fortunately they did not fall; and now the pro- 
gress along the roof was not so bewildering as it had 
been, for no longer did gushing streams of water 
from the engines almost lift Lessington off his feet. 
All eyes were fixed upon his progress: and every 
now and then a loud cheer came from the mob, for 
it was seen that he had some one in his arms. At 
the distance, they thought it was a, child. 
~ Lessington heard all that passed, but he looked 
not to the right nor to the left, but went on his 
slippery way, until, by dint of great perseverance, 


the little brick parapet that divided Vann’s house 


from the next to pass. It seemed to him that, when |. 
he had 


assed that parapet, he would be out of the 
fire, contiguous as it was, and more than likely to 
involve the next dwelling in destruction. Hespoke 
to Annie, and into his voice he threw as cheerful a 
sound as Re tould: "Go rts ies 

‘* All is well, dearest ; all is well.” 

“ Arthur, Arthur 1”? was. all she could say. 

He pressed her closer to his heart, and by a great 
effort he erossed the little parapet. Thedrain upon 
the other side, into which he was compelled to step, 
was running like a‘ mill-stream, for an immense 
quantity of water had been pumped upon the roof 
of that adjoining house to prevent it from catching 
fire from the sparks that flew from Vann’s. 5 

Lessington drew a long breath. (> ‘ 

“Saved !” he said. ; 

Annie heard that word “ Saved,” positive as it 
was; and with a passionate eagerness, forgetting all 
but that he had saved her, she said— 

_ “Tam yours, Arthur ; and yoursonly. Arthur, 
Arthor, (ar A tf; 
ge Speak—speak !” he whispered. ‘Oh, Annie, 
PANES NOt he a ee coals eae 
“~“ Love you!” she murmured, and she fell upon 
Dig byeashe ty A) ciao laeuse: 
“Joy!” said Arthur ; ‘joy! Oh flame, I thank 


of thy sunny influence, and untangible in the flash 
of thy resplendent beauty, I thank thee! » Beautiful 
fire! Ha!—ha!—ha! | She is mine!” 

’ Annie was terrified at the vehemence of his ex- 


moment the roof of Vann's house fell in, and the 
air was filled with a dense cloud of sparks, which 
began to cover, them quickly. Lessington was 
aroused to the danger of their situation ; and from 
the stream of water in the drain, he dashed hand- 
fuls upon the dress of Annie, where it seemed 
each moment to be upon the point of igniting. 
The sound of the fallen, roof was like thunder far 


for a time; and curling smoke, blue and black, 


Heaven along with the dense vapour. 

_ ‘Arthur’ saw and heard what had happened ; and 
he knew that. ina very few minutes; the: flames 
would rise again from out the deep chasm behind 
them. »He took Annie once more in his:arms, and 
with now a desperate haste, he commenced the -as- 
cent of the sloping roof of: the next house, with the 
expectation of finding at its summit a little open- 
ing in the roof;corresponding’ with.that one im 
Vann’s attic, which would ead: them» down’ to 
safety. «> hrestahin Bits ene ron iyi 

And now, the people in the street, who had 
thought» them: to be sure’ engulphed “in the fallvof 
the roof, suddenly saw'them again, and loud shouts 
rent the-air,.and:a world of advice was given of such 
a contradictory nature, that if Lessington had: tried 
to follow any of it, or at'all based: his hopes of safety. 
upon what he, heard» from the street, he: might 
have lingered until both the houses. fell beneath 
him. Fy eae tres ETRY: ahs - ; ‘ { fa} 

But Lessington heeded nothing of what was said 
in the streets... His' whole ‘soul was:absorbed in ‘the 
one idea of saving Annie by the route he had chosen; 
and he was right in supposing that it was the only 
possible one he-could have ‘hit upon. The ascent 
of the roof-was not so dangerous as the descent 
had been, but it was more difficult ; nevertheless, 
with all its, dangers, and with) all its difficulties, 
Lessington, at length, reached its summit. 

_..& Hilloa,!”-eried: a voice: 

_ The effect of this sudden contact with some human 
‘being on the roof of the house was so startling, that 
for afew moments Arthur could not reply: By the 
lurid light. that was fast again gathering strength 
from the :fallen: roof, he saw a fireman, with his 
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black helmet on his head, and a similar hatchet in 
his hand to that’ with which he (Lessington) had 
battered down the door of the house. 

“ Save her !” cried Lessington. ‘¢ Save her!” 

“ All's right, sir, All’s right. Wesaw you on - 
the roof, and got up this way to lend you a hand. 
This way, sir; mind how you come. I'll let the 
young lady down to Bill, sir, as’ is in the attie, ina 
minute ; and this here house hasn’t cotched yet, and 
don’t mean now.” ; ba Rate 

Annie clung to Lessington, who then said— 

_  No—no, I cannot part with her!? » =) 

“Very good, sir. “Perhaps ‘it’s natural as you 
shouldn't ; but Bill’s the father on a family. “So 
he wouldn’t hurt a hair of hered.” = = ‘ 
The fireman, finding that Lessington was not in- 
clined to part with Annie;-did the-best hecould to 
get them down the little trap of the house together; 
and in the:course of a few moments, by «the assist- 
ance of Bill, they were safe im the attic. ‘ i 

‘ Saved'!” gasped: Lessington. 

He: held Annie-to his breast; and a gush of tears 
came from his:eyes.. 9 <> Pree tt eat Maeat 

“God!” he said, ‘‘ I thank thee!” 


(To be continued tn our next.) 


“se ae 


TO-MORROW. 
WHATE’ER the grief that dims the eye, 
| © Whate’er ‘the cause of sorrow, © =” 
We turn us to the weeping sky, 

And say, ** We'll smile to-morrow. 
And when from those’ we love we part, 
» From hope we comfort borrow, | °° 

And whisper to our’ aching heart, 

- We'll meet again to-morrow. °: 

But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 

~“An’ image of to-day, 

Still tears our heavy eyelids fill, 

“Still mourn we'those away. 

And‘when that' morrow too is past— 
(A yesterday of sorrow)— 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 
With visions of to-morrow!“ * 


9 


New Yerar’s Eve Wisues.—The new year un- 
folds its portals. Destiny stands between ‘the glowing 
clouds of the rising sun, and the funeral pyre of the 
departed year. For what ‘wishest thou; Natalie ? 
‘* Not for joy. Alas! nothing but its black thorns 
have ever remained within my heart, for the rose- 
leaves soon fell, and their ‘odour was exhaled.” ‘The 
brightest sun but heralded the wildest tempest, and 
the light which seemed to glitter on the path was 
but the reflection of the sword which’ the ‘coming 
day was to plunge into my bosom. “No, I ask not 
Jjoy—it makes the desiring heart so empty. ‘Sorrow 
alone can filbit.” Destiny is portioning out futu- 
rity. What dost thou demand, Natalie? “ Not 
love. Oh; we press to our heart the thorny white 
rose of love till it bleeds, and the warm joy-tears 
Which fall into its cup first’ become cold, and @ 
up for ever! Is not Jove in the morning of Our 
life, bright and glowing’ as the aurora of heaven’? 
But approach not that radiant ‘atmosphere: it is 
formed out of clouds of tears. » No; no; I wish’ not 
for/love. Let me die of a nobler ‘agony—let me 
fall ‘beneath a loftier ‘poison-treé than the: myrtlé.” 
Thou art kneeling before destiny, Natalie. For 
what: prayest thou? Not for friendship. No. 
‘We all stand side by side ‘upon hollow “but unseen 
graves; and’ though our hands be’ twined together 
ever so firmly, though our hearts*be knit together 
with the sufferings of so many years, yet the slight 
vaulted roof will fallin. ‘The pale one sinks down, 
and J stand alone in'a cold and ‘solitary life, beside 
a well filled up grave. No, no; if the heart be 
indeed immortal when friend meets friend in the 
eternal world, then may the pulse throb with an 
undying love. Immortal eyes become dimmed with 
tears of joy, andthe. lips, that ¢an never more grow 
pale, murmur. Now Iam thine, beloved one. 
Now let us love, for we can never more be parted.” 
Oh, then, -forsaken Natalie, for what. prayest thou, 
then, upon earth? ‘*-For patience and the grave, 
for nothing more. But dény me not that, thou 
silent destiny! Dry the eye, and then close it. 
Still the heart, and then breakit! But when the 
spirit wings her flight to a fairer heaven—when 
the new year opens in a purer world—when all 
again meet and love, then I will speak my wishes. 
Yet no, for then I shall be happy.”—From the Ger- 


man of Jean Paul Richter. 
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AFFECTING INCIDENT DURING THE 
WAR IN HUNGARY. 


In the early part of the narrative he relates how 
he had been hospitably entertained by an Hun- 
garian nobleman, whose family consisted of a wife 
‘and a beautiful sister-in-law. In the later part of 
his career he fell in with them again; but only to 
‘beat the death-bed of the nhc. shot in the battle, 
fighting for his country ; aud wv find the corpse of 
the beautiful girl lying under a tree, she also 
having been shot in the fight, whither she had 
gone in male attire, to share the dangers of the 
day.. We must close, with this incident, a volume 
full of interest :—_ 

Satisfied on this point, I set out, with my two 
attendants, on my return to the watch-fire, the tall 
flame of which flared up cheeringly before us ; 
when, the moon shining tolerably bright, we per- 
ceived a human figure lying at the foot of a tree. 

We went nearer—it was a woman, dressed as a 
‘man, in the costume of an Hungarian magnate; the 
long hair which fell over her. shoulders betrayed 
her sex. My Seressans turned her round; and by 
the pale moon-beams I. recognised \Helene, the 
lovely sister of my friend St —~. Inexpressible 
anguish thrilled me at that moment; and I was well 
nigh throwing myself upon the corpse. 

Forcibly mustering my spirits, I- ordered my 
men to carry the body to the fire. There we ex- 
amined it more closely, and with extreme anxiety 
I sought to ascertain whether there was any hope 
left of reviving her. Vain hope! it was several 
hours since her spirit had departed ; the ball of one 
of our riflemen had gone through her heart. From 
the small red wound the blood was still oozing in 


single drops, which I carefully caught in my hand-_ 


kerchief, to be preserved as a relic. 

My only consolation was that the deceased could 
not have suffered long; that she must have expired 
the very moment she was struck. Those pure, 
noble, still wondrous beautiful features—on her 
brow dwelt peace and composure, and the lins 
almost smiled. There she lay as if in tran iil 
slumber ; and yet thoseeyes were never more to open 
—those lips never more to utter noble sentiments‘ 
or words of kindness. 

My hussars were visibly affected, and thought it 
a pity that one so young and so beautiful should 
die so early. Many of them, who had been with 
_Me on our first march through Hungary, for two 
days together at St.—’s mansion, instantly recog- 

nised Helene, and doubly lamented her death, 
_ because she had shown such kindness to them. 

We thawed by a fire the ground not far from a 
maple tree, and were employed nearly the whole 
night in digging a large deep grave with our hand- 
bills and swords. By the time the first rays of 
dawn appeared, we had finished; an hussar who 
could do carpenter’s work, having meanwhile made 
a simple cross out of the stems of two white 
maples. 

The corpse, in full uniform; the kolpack,.with 
plume of glistening heron’s feathers on the head ; 
the light Turkish sabre by her side; was then 
carefully wrapped ina clean, large blanket, which 
we had with us, and so deposited in the grave, which 
we filled up again with earth. Then, regardless oj 
caution, I had a full salute fired with pistols over 
the grave. J have preserved a small gold ring 
and a lock of her hair for a memorial. When 
our melancholy business was finished, we moved 
off after the enemy, who retreated rather hastily. 

The tempestuous feelings that filled my heart I 
am not able to describe.. Helene, had, as I 
subsequently learned, served as aide-de-camp to her 
maternal uncle, who commanded a considerable 
Magyar corps, and was shot, when acting in that 
capacity, by our soldiers in the above-mentioned 
action.—Luary of an Austrian Officer. 
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A FRIGHT! 
oR, 
WHAT MR. HALLERTON WIGGLES 
WITH TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


DID 


“Tr I had ten thousand a-year,” said Mr. Hal- 
lerton Wiggles to his friend, Josiah Monk, ‘if I 
only had’ ten thousand a-year I would 


§ Scatter bliss around, 


And not a sad or aching heart should in this world be 
found.’ 


1 would make it then my special business to dry 


himself another glass of something warm. 
deed !” 


sneering ‘ Indeed!’ you seem to doubt it.” 


and the care wrinkles are on my brow. You are 
young and fresh, and know but little as yet. 
of the great world of which you speak. You have | 
an amiable wife and two lovely children. Youlive | 
content——” 


ting I live not content. 
confined: Ah, my friend, If I had but ten thousand 
a-year instead of the paltry salary of my clerkship | 
at Somerset House, what a different living should I 
have then. é 
to you, but my whole thoughts by day, and most of 
my dreams by night, are about what I could do, and 
what I should do, if I only had ten thousand a-year. | 


cabs and omnibuses in consequence of my mind 
being so full of that one subject; and upon every | 
spare piece of paper that I get hold of I catch my- | 
self writing, ‘Ten thousand a-year!’ Th 
got so completely possessed by the idea, that the 
head of the department came in the other da 


nonsense: don’t think to frighten me into it. 


‘the tears upon the cheek of the widow and of the 
orphan, 
‘only passports to my presence. 
out the hand of encouragement to struggling 
genius. 
slavery of dependence upon bloated cupidity. 
I would make Mrs. Wiggles the happiest of 
women, and little Jane I would surround wiih 
childish blessings. 
life, too, with quite a world of joys. 
to me would the voice of affliction plead—I would 
go into the haunts of the wretched and make hearts 
that had known nothing but despair, sing with joy. 
I would be plain and natural in my habits, as 1 am 
now ; and I would be the very Genius of Good to | 
all, if I had but ten thousand a-year !” 


Merit and sterling. honesty should be the 
I would then hold 


I would rescue fair minds from the 


I would invest Arthur’s young 
Never in vain 


‘* Indeed!” said Josiah Monk, as he made for | 
* Th- | 


“« Yes, indeed, Monk ; and Iam sorry that by that | 
“« My dear friend,” said Monk, “ my hair is gray, 


‘Content? Icontent? No, by all that’s irrita- 
T am cribbed, cabined, and 


I do not mind, Monk, saying as much 
When I go to the office, I get nearly run over by 


In fact I have 


and 
said, ‘Mr. Wiggles, what is the first-class fare to | 
Brighton by rail ?’ ‘ Ten thousand a-year, sir,’ said I. 
The figures seem at times to go dancing on before me 
in the street, and it has regularly got mto my head 
as a kind of song which I catch myself humming as | 
I go along.” 

‘It’s quite a mania, Wiggles.” 

‘‘ Quite—quite—and it makes me miserable to 
think of the happiness I could dispense, as well as , 
the: happiness [ should have myself, with such a 
sum. Take another glass, Monk. Mrs. Wiggles 
and the children have gone to bed, so it don’t mat- 
ter how we enjoy ourselves for another hour or so. 
Is that the rain ?” 

“Yes, it is pouring, but I must go for all that ; 
and I tell you what it is, Wiggles: If you had ten | 
thousand a-year, you would most likely be not really 
so happy a man as you are now——” 

‘ Notso happy? Oh—oh!” 

“Not. The sudden possession of wealth—and for 
you ever to come into possession of such a sum 
would need, indeed, to be a very sudden event—is 
one of the severest trials that human nature can 
possibly be subjected to. Few are able to stand up 
against it. Pride and uncharitableness—selfishness 
and arrogance, are amongst the least effects of the 
unexpected acquisition of large property. Be con- 
tent, Wiggles, with what you have, for you earn it. 
Your wife is amiable and domesticated; your chil- 
dren handsome and intelligent. ° You have in this 
world, believe me, more happiness than ten thousand 
a-year would purchase you.” 

‘Oh, stuff, Monk! All that is mere cant and 
Be- 
sides, have I not said that if I had such an income, 
that my chief pleasure would be in relieving the 
cares and miseries of others ?” 

‘* You have said so; but you would not do it.” 

‘ Not do it ?—not do it ?” : 

“No, Wiggles. Nothing hardens the heart 
more than unbounded prosperity. The bright hard 
gold lends some of its harshness to the feelings. 
If you had ten thousand a-year, you would 
change the whole tone of your feelings, Wiggles. 
Your heart would become indurated and closed 
against the appeals of poverty. Everything that 
did not minister to your own happiness—that is to 
say, to your own selfish pleasures—would be an 
intrusion. Everything that jarred in any way. 
with what might be called the voluptuous melody 
of your state, would be shunned Everything 
that was not in keeping, in fact, with ten thousand 
ayear, would be intolerable; and you would 


get home. 


be as others have been before you, cold ard callous, 
and of the world, worldly. No, Wiggles, shut your 
imagination against such dreams. They are wild 
as the fancy can make them. You would not be 
happier with ten thousand a-year than yon are 
now. Happier do I say? You would not be 
so happy; but possibly enough the time might 
come when, with bitter tears, you would look back 
upon this comparatively humble home as a very 


‘Heaven of calm felicity. Good-night—good-night.” 


46 Well, Monk, upon my word I am much obliged 
to you for your opinion of me—very much obliged. 
Of course, you are an old friend, and say what you 
like: only I always find that old friends, when they 
do take upon themselves to be candid, are about as 
disagreeable as they can be. One may wait long 
enough for a burst of eulogium from you, Monk; 
but you are one of the most ungenerous croakers 
that I ever met with.” : 

‘As you please—as you please. Good-night. 
I am afraid of being shut out at home, as it is.” 

“Oh, you can sleep on the sofa here, as I told 
you an hour ago, ifyoulike.” =. 

‘“No, I thank you. I will make the attempt to 
Good-night, Wiggles, and don’t be 
stultifying your intellect with any more absurd 
visions of ten thousand a-year.” aaa He 

‘‘ Good-night,” said Wiggles, as he waved his 
hand in rather a grand style. ‘ Good-night. I 
wish you more charity in your opinions of other 
people, Monk.” ‘ 4 
Bang! went the street-door upon the retreating 
form of Monk; and Wiggles, flinging himself into 
his easy chair by the fire-side, gave ita vigorous 
poke, as he said— F 

‘“‘ Confound the fellow! I suppose: he thinks all 
the world as. cold and selfish as himself. A likely 
thing, indeed, that the acquisition of ten thousand 
a-year should upset me! No—no.. I flatter myself 
I have a mind above that — quite above that. 

have a great mind now to quarrel with Monk for 
what he has said. Some of it was downright 
impertinence; and I don’t at all see why I should 
put up with it. Cold, selfish, and arrogant, for- 
sooth, I am to be, with ten thousand a-year! 
Confound the fellow, if he hasn’t distracted my 
mind, so that I will have another glass of the old 
whiskey-and-water before I go to-bed. How still 
the house is!” — . 

Mr. Wiggles mixed himself his other glass, and 
sat with his feet upon the fender, reflecting upon 
what his old friend, Monk, had said ; and the more 
he so reflected, the more angry he got, and the 
less attention he paid to the pattering of the rain 
without. Inthe very heart of the fire he thought 
he saw the red. embers form themselves into ten 
little bags of gpld, each of which might be supposed 
to contain one thousand pounds; and then, just as 
the singularity of the circumstance struck him, 
there came a timid knock at the street door. 

Now, Mr. Wiggles had no particular occasion to 
trouble himself about a knock at the door, inasmuch 
as he was only a lodger ; but then he and his friend 
Monk had sat up over the social.glass until all the 
family had retired, he (Wiggles) promising to lock 
up after his friend; so he thought; he might just as 
well do the civil thing, and see who it was at such 
an hour. 5 

Upon. going to the door, and gently opening it, 
Wiggles found a little old-looking man there, 
dressed in faded black, and tolerably well drenched 
with the rain which was still. coming. down in tor- 
rents ; and as Wiggles shielded the light with his 
hand, the little old man said: : 

“ Pray, sir, does.a Mr. Hallerton Wiggles reside 
here?” ; Ra eich 

“ Yes. Certainly.” 

_ “ Well, sir, I shall feel very much obliged, and 
so will he, if you tell him that Mr. Wigton, of the 
firm of Wigton, Stott, and Wrangles, is very anxious 
to see him.” 

“What! at this time of night ?” 

“Yes, sir. Even at this time of night. We 
held a consultation, and we came to the conclusion 
that we were not justified even in sleeping a night 
upon our information.” 

‘“¢ You. had much better. have come to a resolution 
of sleeping a night in your bed;,but if you have 
anything to say to Mr. Wiggles, say it, for I am 
that person, sir.” ile pe 

The little man immediately stepped into the pas- 
sage, and made a low bow, as he added— 

“Can you, sir, spare me ten minutes of your ya- 
luable time, sir, if you please?” 

“ Of course I can; but it’s not very valuable at 
most times, and particularly valueless just now. 


Step this way, sir. Pray be seated, Mr.—a—a 
a ney , is z 
* Wigton, slr, of the firm of Wigton, Stott, and 
Wrangles, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, at your service, if 
you please.” 
-" Well, sir, I can only return the compliment, 
and declare myself quite at your service,”’ 


- “Qh, dear, no, sir. Oh,no. We. are only—that: 


is to say, we shall be only too proud and happy to 
e your very humble servants, sir. The Indian 

mail has comein!” | 

6&6 Oh!” 4 ans ) 

“ Yes, sir. The Indian mail has, within the last 
four hours only, come in.” fi 
‘ Did the Indian female come with him, sir ? be- 
cause it seems to me, with all due submission to 
you, that the one is abeut as important to me as the 
other.” i 
-“ Oh, dear, no, sir—oh, dear, no. By nomeans, 
sir. We believe, sir, that you had an uncle named 
Cottenham Wiggles. He went to India? You 
have not heard of him since you were—Let me see 
—so high.” . 

’ . Here Mr. Wigton, of the firm of Wigton, Stott, 
and Wrangles, held his hand about eighteen inches 
from the floor, and Mr. Wiggles took the light in 
‘his hand, and held it to note the exact height that 
- was since he had last heard of his uncle Cotten- 
ham. et RU se 

‘‘Go on, sir,” he said. ‘Go on. I admit the 


uncle Cottenham, and the going to India, Go on, 


” 
° 


are his legal advisers. He never 
would make a will. His money, sir, is all in In- 
dian stock. He has died at Futtychamfoobut- 
kerachee, intestate, and you are the possessor of 
. stock in the books of the East India Company, 
which will bring you in ten thousand a-year !” 
Mr. Wiggles fell down backwards, chair and all, 
into the coal-skuttle that was in the corner of the 
room, and which just received his head. 
The attorney picked him up; and then seizing 
him, the attorney, by both sides of his collar, Wig- 
giles screamed out— 
“Tsit true? Is there any doubt, any flaw in the 
title—any law suit ?” 
_ “None, none. My dear sir, you may have the 
money to-morrow.” Sere 
. “Hurrah! hurrah! Oh, God, what a change is this. 
~ Jane, Jane, up with you! Ten thousand a-year !— 
ha! ha! ha! Ten thousand! Achieved at last! Glo- 


rious! What will everybody say now—what will ) 


Monk say ?--ha.! ha! Wine, wine! Ten thousand 
- @year. Tenthousand! Ten! Ten!” 

Mr. Wiggles fell gasping to the floor; but the 
little lawyer picked him up again; and the whole 
house being alarmed by his cries, everybody got 
up, and came rushing into the room, and then there 


‘was such a wine drinking as never was known ; ' 


and the day dawned upon Wiggles with a furious 
headache. His wife cried and laughed by turns, 


and the whole of the morning was spent in pur- | 


chases. A handsome furnished house was got up 
before night, and a couple of carriages purchased. 
The whole day was passed in a delirium of joy. 
The week flew by like a day, and three thousand 
pounds were spent out of the first year’s income, 
Wiggles went to the opera every night; he gave 
dinner parties every day, and at one of them he 
saw a certain Lora Frippledash wink at Jane! 
Now, Wiggles would have resented this directly, but 
he was-engaged in rather a vigorous flirtation 
with Lady Arabella Rougemont ; but when he 
saw Jane leave the room, he followed her. They 
went in a small saloon off the grand dining-room. 
~ ‘+ Hark you, Jane,” said Wiggles—‘‘ if you must 
have the men about you, be so good as to tell them 
not to wink before company.” 
 “Trdeed!” screamed Jane; “and if you must 
‘flirt about with married women, have the decency to 
do it out of your wife’ssight!”. 
‘‘ Madam, your remark is beneath contempt !” 

_ “Sir, you and all your remarks are beneath con- 
Rempel Nes yes ae 
_ Wiggles clenched his fist, but the entrance of his 

little daughter put a stop to the contention. 

~ “Get out of the way, brat !” said Wiggles, as he 
left the room. .‘‘The carriage!—the carriage 
directly !” whe he ae 
. Wiggles was off to the opera. His wife, in his 
hearing, ordered her carriage for the. French play. 
And now it is night, and the rain is coming down in 
torrents, and Wiggles leaves the opera during the 
last’ grand tableau of the ballet, and wanders out 
into the Haymarket in search of his carriage. He 
cannot find it and a preternatual darkness creeps 
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over the streets. The wind puffs out the lamps, and 
he wanders on towards his home, soaked with the 
rain. He pauses at a door-step. A starving family 
lies huddled up upon it. They wail to him for help. 
The little children stretch out their hands, and ask 
for food. 

“Go to the workhouse,” said Wiggles. 

' He walks on, and a young girl kneels before him. 

“Mercy!” she cries. ‘‘ We are all starving! 
Oh! sir, pity us!” ; 

“Go to the deuce!” said Wiggles. ‘* What have 
I to do with your starving? I pay my poor rates!” 

He reaches his own door-step, and a man stands 
shivering upon it. The man rushes forward, and 
clasps Wiggles by the arm, and in tremulous accents 
speaks. 

“Wiggles, don’t you know me? Your old 
friend, Monk? Things have gone wrong with me. 
Tam ruined, Wiggles—quite ruined. Fifty pounds 
would save me froma prison. My old friend, out 
of your abundance, only fifty pounds !” 

_“ What, in the name of all that’s abominable,” 
said Wiggles, ‘“‘ do you see in me that should make 
you suppose that I am going to hand out fifty 
pounds ?” 

‘¢ But a prison — only think of a prison. A 
debtor’s prison!” 

“Well, what is a debtor’s prison built for but to 
put people in who don’t pay their debts ?” 


' Wiggles knocked thunderingly at his door, and 
was admitted. He asked for his wife, and the 
answer was, ‘‘ Not at home.” He made his way 
into his library, and threw himself upon a chair 
before the fire. - 
“A pretty thing,” he said, “that I am to put 
my hand in my pocket for everybody, just because 
| I happened to have ten thousand a-year. 
nice joke, indeed. Let them go the Workhouse. 
I dare say it is quite comfortable enough for poor 
people; and as for Monk going to prison, let him 
go. He has been extravagant, I daresay. I am 
not going to pay other people’s. debts, not I. To be 
sure, I have ten thousand a-year, and my 
only consideration is to spend it on myself, and be 
comfortable with it, Iwillfight that Lord Fripple- 
dash, confound him. I will persuade Lady Arabella 
to taxe a trip to Madeira with me. The children can 
go to some out-of-the-way school. How can I be 
bothered with children, when I have ten thousand 
a-year?” - / 
Tingle! tingle! went a bell, and Wiggles started 
to his feet with a ery of alarm, for a ghost-like 
figure, all in white, was standing close to him! 
‘Good God!” he eried, ‘‘ what’s that ?” 

“Why, Hal,” said Mrs. Wiggles, ‘‘ what 7s the 
matter, dear?” 

“The matter? | Oh—oh—what—when—when 
_—Oh, God—oh, God !— Where am I?—This room. 
You, Jane?—Why, where’s my ten thousand a- 
year?” | : 

‘Ten thousand a-year?” cried Mrs. Wiggles. 
“You must be dreaming. Some one has been 
ringing the bell this five minutes, so I stepped 
out of bed to come and ask you to go to 
the door. The children are fast asleep. Why, 
how wild you look, Hal. How could you think of 
going to sleep by the fire in that way, at this time 
of night?” 

‘“ Jane—Jane—I—God bless you, Jane, I have 
had a dream, and you will never again hear me 
sigh for ten thousand a-year.” 

Tingle! tingle! went the bell, and Wiggles 
staggered to the door, and opened it. 

‘Well, Wiggles,” said Monk, as he shook his 
hat, from which fell a plentiful shower of rain 
drops. ‘ They have bolted me out of my lodging, 
and I must, after all, avail myself of your sofa.” 

‘* Oh, yes—yes. Come in, my dear fellow— 
come in. Jane, go to-bed. Here’s Mr. Monk. 
Oh, my old friend, forgive me!” 

“ For what?” / 

‘‘ Tl) tell you when I’ve just a-been and kissed 
Jane and the little ones—I'll tell you then all 
about it; but before I go, I may as well say that I 
don’t want ten thousand a-year. I have had a 
dream, and—and I don’t know how it came upon 
me. God bless you, Monk. You will never again 
have me be arrogant of what I should do with ten 
thousand a-year !” s 


Scots Fusitier. Guarps.—Ist battalion, from 
Portman-street to Wellington barracks; 2nd_bat- 
talion from Tower to Windsor. 
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SCIENCE AND ART, 


Inpicattors For Overs —Amongst improves 
ments in the construction and atrangement of appa- 
ratus for cooking, for heating, for evaporating fluids, 
&c., recently patented by Mr. T. Masters, and 'de- 
seribed jand illustrated in ‘The Patent Journal,” 
we find an improved indicator, applicable to ovens, 
so simple and so useful that no kitchen range here- 
after will be complete without it. It consists of a 


. glass tube, nearly a circle, hermetically sealed at 


one end, the other being connected with a’ metal 
tube containing mercury, proceeding from the in- 
terior of the oven. In the glass tube the mercur. 
rises by expansion from heat, and the scale is 
graduated so as to indicate the proper temperature 
for each particular purpose that may be required. 
The outer ring of the scale is marked after Zero, with 
preserves, gingerbread, rock, diet bread, Italian 
bread, pies, sweet biscuit, pound cake, sponge cakes, 
poultry, pastry, bread, biscuits, &c. &c. When the 
mercury expands to the baking point of either of 
the said compounds, the oven is fit to receive it; 
and the inner circle indicates the time the same 
temperature should be retained during its stay 
therein. 

Tue AssyriAN Antiquities.—At the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Major Rawlinson has recently com- 
municated some important papers on the monuments 
found on the site of Nineveh. The chronological 
question was briefly noticed, and it was stated, that 
although nothing positive had been yet elicited from 
the inseriptions, as to the origin or duration of the 
Assyrian monarchy, there were still good grounds 
for assigning the earlier Nimrod sculptures to the 
twelfth, or perhaps the thirteenth century before the 
Christian era! ; 

Frioatine Raiwwway Across THE Fortu.—The 
Scotsman says:—‘' We have to notice the com- 
pletion of an undertaking which will not only be of 
great public advantage, but must add very materially 
to the prosperity of the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee Railway company. We allude to the larga 
moveable slips that have been erected by this enter, 
prising company at Granton and Burntisland, by 
means of which they will, in connexion with their 
large floating railway steamer, Leviathan, be enabled 
to give great facilities in the transmission of their 
traffic. Goods, minerals, and live stock, will now 
be conveyed across the ferry without removal from 
the trucks, and, if found necessary, passengers could 
also, with the greatest ease and safety, be taken 
across without change of carriage ; thus, in a man- 
ner, establishing a continuous line of railway from 
London to Aberdeen by this route. ‘The first experi- 
mental trial took place on Wednesday last, in pre- 
sence of the directors, and was eminently success- 
ful. ‘The spacious deck of the steamer is capable of 
holding a train of from thirty to forty loaded trucks, 
and on Wednesday twelve trucks, consisting of 
coals and general merchandise, were taken on board 
at Burntisland in about seven minutes. The time 
occupied by the steamer in crossing was twenty-five 
minutes, and the trucks were safely run ashore at 
Granton in the course of three minutes afterwards, 
amidst the hearty cheers of a large concourse of 
spectators, who had assembled to witness the interest- 
ing proceedings.” 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE.— 
The Presse devotes more than two columns to the 
details connected with the subject of a submarine 
electric telegraph between France and England, for 
which Mr. Brett has obtained a privilege of ten 
years from the French government. It appears, 
from this account, that the contract binds Mr. Brett 
to have his telegraph completed by the lst of Sep- 
tember next, but the French government reserves 
to itself the right of stopping the works before the 
1st of September, in the event of circumstances 
occurring to render this measure indispensible. A 
joint stock company, under the name of Brett, 
Toché, and Co., the seat of which is to be Paris, 
has been formed, with a capital of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand francs, but Mr. Brett undertakes 
to complete the telegraph across the channel for 
four hundred and fifty-nine thousand francs. The 
two points fixed upon are Cape Grinez, near Calais, 
and the Shakspeare cliff, near Dover. The distance 
between these points is only eighteen miles English, 
‘but the line of telegraph, consisting of seven wires 
properly eovered, is to be twenty-three miles, to 
allow for oscillations. 

New Mope or Constructine Suirs.—A gen- 
tleman of this town has introduced a plan for build- 
ing ships with iron ribs and all the int erior party 
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strengthened with iron, but.with the planking and 
exterior of wood, as in ordinary vessels of the old 
fashioned construction. - The planks are to be bolted 
to the iron, and it is believed, by many parties con- 
versant with. the construction of ships, who have 
examined the various; parts of _the- contrivance, 
that, it will secure. important advantages, amongst 
others, those. of .cheapness and superior strength. 
A model of a vessel. on this construction has been 
exhibited in the 'Exchange, and, Underwriter’s 
Rooms, and jhas attracted. much attention. ...We 
are informed that a ship to'be. built on this plan has 
been recently laid down in one of our. ship-yards. 
She is to be.a first-class; vessel, and will not cost 
more than ten pounds per ton.-—Liverpool Times. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S HOUSE AT 
CAMBERWELL.., 
“Mrs. 8. €., Haut; in the February number of 
the Art-Journal, gives, under the title of‘ The 
Monument ‘of Wren,” a graceful’ and pleasant 
paper on the great master. In the course’ of it, 
we find the following notice of one of his re- 
sideribes Seyi ties Natee ss Pega at 
“At. Camberwell thete is a quaint old house’ 
called Boyer House or Manor House; and Evelyn 
records’ a visit to Sir Edmund Boyer’ at his 
‘melancholie house'at Camerwell.’ © He has,’ he 
says, ‘a pretty-grove of oakes, and hedges of 
yew in his garden, and a tall row of elms before 
the: door.’ This house is’ still. standing in the 
London-road; and in that house, not ‘meélancholie ’ 
to’ our thinking, Sir Christopher’ Wren resided 
during a great portion of the time occupied in 
building St. “Paul’s. — Most. likely Wren rented 
the house from Sir Edmund... And, as Evelyn is 
believed to have introduced. cedars into England, 
who knows. but Sir Christopher obtained the very 
tree which we regret to see looking so really 
‘melancholie,” “from the’ sweet, author of the 
‘Sylva?’ The ‘house has a very different ap- 
pearance from any other in this particular neigh- 
bourhood; and the wide-spreading’ branches of the 
cedar, now the wreck of what it was, invite atten- 
tion. Tradition calls it ‘Queen Eliazbeth’s tree ;’ but 
there is a certainty that’ her Majesty never saw 
it. The house has a sufficient claim to our at- 
tention “without: this distinction—Evelyn entered 
that gateway, Sir Christopher Wren resided with- 
in those walls! ayes: : 
. There are..no people in the world more,-mis- 
understood: than. the English. , Our. ‘shyness’. is 
termed. ‘.coldness;’ our .timidity...and.’ reserve,’ 
“heartlessnegs ;’ no oneever. knocked at.the proper 
door of an English heart-without haying it opened. 
Here were. we personal strangers to, the lady, who 
resides in this venerable mansion; and. yet a-mere 
expression of.a desire.to see;,Wren’s house sufficed 
not only, to: secure.us admission, but such kind 
attention. as. we. can,.neyver ‘forget... The. steps 
ascended, the-hall is entered, by a glass door, and 
you, immediately, ‘find. yourself where taste and 
judgment have presided, and where care. is. still 
taken of the works of their hands...:From the 
gloomy. aspect without, -you,,are,;astonished .at the 
cheerfulness. within,—for the hall. is spacious and 
lightsome; and, though, it has. been. deprived of 
many, of. its ancient.-honours,, still, the plainness. of 
its.panelling is in keeping with the character of the 
building; and. thouch.-it. has lost much—for. its 
present occupant informed us that when she took 
it. the owner of the mansion. removed. the ‘carved 
imageries of fruit .and: flowers,’ and. various. other 
beauties, that,decorated.an. exquisitely. perfumed 
room,-still. called, the + cedar parlour’—though much 
has unhappily: been. removed: from. this house of 
noble memories, nothing has..been-introduced in 
violation of thepure taste that .presided over its 
adornment.....'Ehe -;eedar parlour’ is..of a mellow 
and yet delicate .colour, panelled. with, that ex- 
pensive. wood from the floor, to the lofty ceiling. 
‘Lhe adjoining. room. is finely proportioned ; but the 
room) on. the- opposite side. of the building is the 
one that.particularly attracted the attention of our 
artist friend... ‘Fhe: chimney-piece still boasts some 
undisturbed carving, and there is a door remarkable 
for-its simplicity... ee Bite ang 
This probably was the architect's study ; his own 
proper room... We would.give much.to know whose 
bust originally, occupied. the position which its pre- 
sent possessor has assigned: to, Sir Walter: Scott. 
_ Perhaps Inigo Jones or Michael Angelo. And the | 
i window, which now only looks forth towards a 


chapel, then opened upon a trim parterre, guarded 
from all harsh winds by the ‘ hedges of yew,’ and 
enjoying a sight of the ‘pretty grove of oaks’ that 
commanied even Evelyn’s commendation, despite 
Here the most 


the ‘ melancholie’ of ‘ Camberwell.’ 
wonderful of men reposed from his fatigues, and, 


relying withthe high fate of a Christian spirit upon 
the God who works all things together, for good to 


them that trust in Him,. was. neyer bowed down, 


never shaken, never turned from his loyalty to his 


maker, to his ruler,'to his art. Well might Steele 
aver that ‘his personal modesty overthrew all his 
public actions ; the modest man built the city, and 
the modest man’s skill was unknown!’ 


Here,, perhaps; originated the meeting: which 
Herder asserts was. the origin of the Freemasonry 
of St. John ;—here, with a few friends, to. save his 
journey home to dinner, he arranged’to dine some- 


where in the neighbourhood of St.-Paul’s; and a 


club was thus formed, which by. degrees introduced 
‘aformula of initiation and rules for the conduct of 


the members expressed by symbolic language, de- | 
Knight thinks. 


rived from the masonic profession. 
it rather corroborative of Herder’s assertion,: that, 
while the biographers of Wren mention the attend- 
ance, of the lodge. of Freemasons, of which he was 
the master, at the ceremony of placing the highest 
stone of the.lantern, no mention is made of their 
attendance at laying the foundation stone : and every. 
lodge in Great’ Britain is an offshoot from the lodge 
of antiquity of which Sir Christopher was master ! 
We cin fancy these walls covered with his plans, 
and, as the twilight gathered round us, might almost 
hear the music of his clear, sweet, demonstrative 
voice replying kindly to those who questioned upon 
all points, by short but satisfactory answers. Per- 
haps when at breakfast in this very room, when 
told. that the frightful hurricane of the previous 


night had damaged all the steeples in London, he 
observed, with his quiet, faithful smile, * Not St. | 


Dunstan’s, Tam sure.’” _ 


. 1 


SALARIES AND, Services.—Boards of directors 


all cease to estimate the value of an officer by what 


he will fetch in the clerk market. The value of a 
good and faithful servant is not appreciable in exact 


figures. Sterling. honesty, sound, ability, willing 


aptitude, and tried fidelity, are not convertible into 
any known species of currency. You cannot ‘ price” 


them as you would'a bale of cotton or a piece of 


calico. _ Rather give an officer whom you have 
known and trusted for years a trifle more to stay, 
than a stranger, a.trifle less to come. Rely upon 
it that by so doing you consult your own interest, 


for more work will be done (I speak as a practical 


man,) and better done, in a'given time, by three 
willing hands than by four unwilling ones, whilst 
the same sum that would pay the four badly would 
handsomely remunerate the three. .''T'o give to all 
in your employment high salaries is not to be ex- 
pected; but to’ give to every officer in your 
service, directly or indirectly, the promise or the 
hope of, increase according to,his deserving is 
merely to adopt a wise and liberal: policy that 
brings. its own reward. A few well-timed gifts by 
way of increase to the more meritorious of your 
officers and clerks, distributed with a just dis- 


| crimination and in a kindly spirit will never jeopar- 


dise your rate-of dividend. In their renewed exer- 
tions, quickened by invigorated hopes and hearty 
gratitude, there rewards will bring you cent per 
cent in mere vulgar ‘profits: Continue-such timely 
acknowledgments of merit with’ incidental. pro- 
motions from the ranks to: offices: of \ trust and 
profit, and so keep open the door of advancement to 
the lowest Clerk in your establishment, and yowat 
once raise honest merit to a premium, and: sink 
indolence, apathy, and incapacity to. a: hopeless 
discount.—Lrom Bullion’s Management of a Country 
Bank. aged HA ; 
. H{ertTrorDsHIRE:—DESTRUCTION OF A VILLAGE 
BY Fire.—A ‘circumstance more direful in its re- 
sults than any which has transpired in this locality 
during our recollection occurred about midnight on 
Saturday: About one third of the village of Ash- 
well, Herts, is reduced to ashes (supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary), and hundreds of its rural 
inhabitants are rendered houseless, and turned adrift 
upon the world. 


. GRENADIER GUARDS.—Ist. battalion from Sts 
George’s barracks to Chichester ;, 2nd battalion from 
Wellington barracks to St. John’s-wood; 3rd_hat- 
talion from, Windsor to the Tower. 


| as it is. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN ENLIGHTENED BRITISH 
PUBLACE We ONiod Lae e4 
‘Take a delicate little boy, about five or six years 
old, and strain his limbs daily into unnatural’ posi 
tions, so that the ligatures may become sufficiently 
relaxed to make him sickly and ill-formed for life. 
Then place him on the ‘stage of some theatre, 
(if one for the performance of the legitimate drama, 
so much the better,) take him by the Heel and throw 
him over, so that his head shall nearly touch the 
ground. ‘Then make him stand on his head in your 
hand, and after holding him in’ that. position’ for ‘a. 
few minutes, pitch him into the other hand, ‘taking 
care''to pretend ‘that he is likely to fall; as the in- 
terest of the audience is always in proportion to the 
danger he undergoes. Then balance him on a high 
ladder, and make him stand on his headat the top, 
so that the slightest accident will infallibly cause 
him to break his neck. ‘To conclude, place him on 
the’ stage, and putting your hand against his back, 
make him throw a continued series of summer- 
saults: by performing a rotary movement with your 
hand you may whirl him round with immense velo- 
city, and ‘when, with every vertebra half distorted 
the, wretched infant staggers forward to attempt his 


bow, you will be sure of your applause froman en- 


lightened, discriminating, and generous British 
public !—Pasquim. « BA nO: SE 

» Monrre’s ‘BIRTHDAY.—The anniversary of the. 
birth of Moliére was celebrated at the Frangais last: 
week, with unusual pomp. ©The pieces. selected for: 
the occasion were ‘‘ Les Femmes: Sayantes,” and: 
“T’Amour Medecin.’ In the latter. M. Alex. 
Dumad ‘has introduced ‘ entremedes” and: ‘ entr’— 
actes” with some ingenuity, by which the spectator 
was carried back to the theatre as it existed in the 
days of Louis XIV., and wassurprised at seeing the 


gas of’ the footlights replaced by a score of tallow 


candles, which were lighted upbefore him and snufted 
antique de more. Then came the men of fashion 
about the court, seating themselves on each side of 


the stage, and one placing himself right in front, 


between the public and the actors. This specimen. 
of a representation, as conducted a’ couple of centu> 
ries ago, was highly amusing as wellas ‘curious. ‘To: 
crown all, there was 4 divertissement’ to close the: 
comedy, in the style in which: such things were 
managed under the ‘* Grand Monarque.”  Mes- 
dames Brohan, Judith,’ Havart,'and Fix, whose 
beauty’ and-talent would have: shone in any -age,, 
were ‘the principal female characters ; and ‘Messrs: 
Gol and Provost were excellent im’ the two mens 
On the whole, the alterations were not altogether to 
the’ taste of the public; but, as a curiosity, will 
probably be attractive for some time.—Galignant. _ 

Wrong Actions.~-Remorse does but add to the 
evil which bred it, wheh it promotes, not penitenee,. 
but despair. ‘To have erred in one branch of our- 
duties does not unfit us' for ‘the performance of all. 
the rest, unless we suffer the dark spot'te spread. 
over our whole nature, which may happen almost. 
unobserved in the torpor of despair. This' kind of* 
despair is chiefly grounded on a foolish belief thast 
individual. words or actions constitute the whole lize 
of man ;, whereas they are often not fair representa- 
tives of portions even of that life’ The fragments 
of xock in a mountain stream may tell much of its 


| history, are in fact results ‘of its doings, but they, 


are not the stream. They were brought down whem 
it was turbid; it may now be clear; they are as 


much the result of other circumstances as of the 


action of the stream; their history is ‘fitful ;, thery 


' give us no sure intelligence of the future course of 


the stream, or of the nature of its waters ; amd Djay 
scarcely show more than that it has not pesuhaly Lys 
The actions of men are but little etter 
indications of the men themselves.—Mri@ads on 
Council. ger bien bse Cal dere 

Discovery or ANcrenr WEAPONS.'~— While 
some labourers were employed a few week/s since in 
excavating for the foundation of a house/ at Slaugh- 
ter-bridge, near Camelford, they dug uyp some im- 
plements of ancient war, consisting ofa / battle-axe, a 
spear, and a spur, supposed to have’, Jain buried 
there since the days of King Arthur. "Tradition 
says that on that spot a sanguinary battle was fough 
between the troops of Arthur and tb.ose opposed to 
him, and that the nephew of Arthyar ‘was killed in 
the fight. His remains were interrjed near the spot, 
and. were afterwards removed 0) Glastonbury. 
The persons who found the articlis named gave 
them away, setting but little value: on them; but, 
could they be procured, we think “they would be’ a 
valuable relic to be deposited im orie ot the myuseums 
in this county. Cornwall Royal Gazette. 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM, 


pia kance SENG Gs de Tse 
. Srienr TypograPsican Error.—By the break- 
ing off of the head of the #, or the misprint of the 
letter n, avery tempting advertisement to invest in 
certain lines was entitled ‘ Purchase of Railway 
Snares,”—Literary,Gazette. Pees wy | 
Lovuis-NaroLeon “ SPARE ‘THAT TREE.”—The 
Parisians must be getting as nervousyas alot of old 


aspens ; for there'is' continually something happen- | 


ing to frighten them out. of a portion’of the few 
senses that may-still remain to them. Within the 
last few days, considerable’ excitement, has been 
caused by the removal,of some of those-eyesores— 
the dead trees of liberty. Upon somevof; them had 
been placed various flags.and revolutionary emblems, 
which: being hoisted to the top-of the’ high trees, 
were regarded by the Government as little less than 
high treas-on.. The ‘disaffected on the other hand, 
thought Louis Napoleon guilty of a design to cut up 
the Republic, root and. branch by laying the axe— 
without axeing the: permission of the people—to the 
trees of liberty. For our own parts we think that 
if these sorry symbols of the Republic are not likely 
to flourish or put forth foliage, it is quite ‘as well 
that they should be compelled to take their leaves 
by order of the authorities.— Punch... . . 4. o> 
FrarroL InuNpation.—The most ruinous inun- 
dation, and the largest destruction of property that 
has occurred for some time, has, been occasioned 
within the last. year;or two by the Hudson having 
overflowed its own banks, and exhausted nearly 


everybody else's coffers.—Lbid. 
. Mucu oFr..4 Mucuxess.—Since. the recent dis- 
closures of gross falsehood. practised; by Railway 
Boards, the term ‘‘lie direct” has been amplified 
into “‘liedirectory."—Ibid.. 
Sei EN aaa Poe RET SY ET 
| SAYINGS WITHOUT DOINGS. 
_ “J should just like to pay you off,” as 
said to:the National Debt... © . cad BAD hse 
“JT wish I could-getthings into the right train,” 
as the Unprotected Female said to herself when 
she saw her luggage going away from her in all 


John Bull 


directions.—Lbid. 


- MAN 7, HORSE. ~ 
gi . i Gf a Bo a6 cae =P Asse pe apa Sint, 
“ Mr. Tor imMonvs, of Canterbury, having 


packed his horse, . Walter Gay, to perform the | 


Ope gleeiserns po% OSs FBS Ha Oe sD ine P Pree: 
Shout, Britons, shout’! the:noble beast: has won! 
- Cheer, cheer him, men of every'degreet. + 
Still’d are our church-bells when a pauper dies— 
Loudly they celebrate a horse’s victories! 

ee eal WittiAm EF. Peacocr. 


Manchester, Feb, Uth., 1850. 
pee SEGRE sentient Se Se ERS Oe a Wee 
"A Pew Srumering Biooxs iw 7rae Pate oF 


Fawe—By Mr; Brriercess.—Being engaged as 


junior in a ‘cause, and finding ourselves described } 


in the papers of, the -following day .as. ‘‘ another 
learned gentleman.” Going into Court without our 


- wig and gown, tochand‘a compute to the: Usher, | 


who tells us that “those things can’t’ be ‘taken 
from the attorney’s clerks, but must be handed in 
by a barrister.” . Having a halfguinea motion, 
and refusing it.on the plea of ‘other retainers 


elsewhere;”’ ‘the ‘real fact being that. it does: not | 


pay for the sake of: a ‘solitary ten-and-six to incur 
the usual “charge. of onepound» nineteen for the 
robing-room.. ‘Having to-opem:the door to aclient 


we are quoting “ Crabb’s Digest.” —Punch, 
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while our-clerkhas gone out. fora lobster, and’ the | 
clerk bursting into the room with the lobster just as | 


|. Recortnections or Cotermper,—lI have been out 


at Coleridge’s. He is a little, clerical-looking man, 
but common in appearance, rather poor, indeed, 
and without mark in the figure and face, except 


perfectly white and long, but does not wave, which 
prevents, its having mueh effect... His look is not 
especially poetic... The moment he is seated, as has 
been ‘said; he: begins’ to:talk, andion it goes, flowing 
and fall, almost without even what might be called 
paragraphic division, and leaving colloquy out of 
the question entirely, | He talked of the effect Italy 
had upon himself, and wandered on about the Italian 
painters and poets. mentioned my drawings from 
the Ancient: Mariner, and: he expressed | his -very 
favourable opinion’ of them.’ I recollect “upon 
calling, Mrs. Gillman requested me not to sit above 
halfan hour, for Mr. Coleridge was unable to stand 
fatigue, and was apt, forgetting time, to.talk too 
long. “ The old man-eloquent’’ received me very 
kindly. His eye’ shone’ in tears as he spoke. He 
shook me kindly by the hand at» parting,-.and 
hoped, if he lived, to see me again.—Memoir of 
Dawid Scott... 


_ Fish AND THE FisHMONGERS —Fish was an article 
of food:of much importance in medieval England, 
when.abstinence from flesh was generally entoreed at 
stated periods as a.religious observance, and amongst 
the city guilds, or companies, the’“‘ Mystery of Fish- 
mongers” stood prominent, Originally there were 
two fellowships —the Fishmongers, and the Stock (or 
salt): Fishmongers... In the earliest document: re- 
specting them, letters-patent dated 10th July, in the 
thirty-seventh year of. Edward [HI., the first are 
called Pessoners, (the document ‘is in\French),and 
the second ‘‘ Stokfysshemongeres.” In 1536, they 


Dy xh GES 


were incorporated by the, appellation of)‘ The 


Wardens and Commonalty of. the Mystery. of 
Fishmongers of the City of London.” The great. 
antiquity of the Company ‘is’ shown by: the: fact 
that Edward IIT., in the earliest’ extant ‘charter 
just now mentioned, confirms, the’ grants zmme- 
morially. made to.them by his. progenitors... They 
were amonest those Companies-amerced inthe reign 
of Henry I]. (1154 to 1189), and im 1298 showed 
their great wealth by’a splendid pageant in honour 
of Edward I.—Builder. aso 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our:Correspondents are respectfully informed. that- we 
cannot, under any cireumstances,,:undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore; requested to. keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal >and we’may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 


yemications.,.: 5 (5) splot f | 
| Links To- aw ItarrAn’ Sunser.—Rather pretty :*but the 


stibject is so very common an ‘one that we feel compelled 
reluctantly to decline insertion. We beg to thank our 
* correspondent. >"> Sas 4 Pkt: 
ONE Who HAs Szzn Butter Days —We cannot’ tell 
what chance you would have,in the way you mention, 
Your connexion with the company you speak of, in the 
City, is an important fact. In last week’s “Builder” 


you will find the following :—“The ‘amount of money |- 


expended by the London, Companies for charitable pur- 


poses, would startle those who inquired into’ it for the | 
first. time, and the Fishmongers contribute a noble share. 


At Bray, in Berkshire, they have almshouses, Known as 
Jesus, Hospital, for forty people, six being poor men or 
women. of the company, and thirty-four, poor, parish; 
ioners of Bray.. It is a quadrangular building, with a 
chapel, surrounding a court, and was completed in 1628. 
At Harrietsham, in Kent, they have twelve’ distinct 


houses, known as. Quested’s,—from the founder's name, | 


which were rebuilt in 1770-72, ata cost of two thousan 


four hundred and seventy pounds, where twelve ‘poor. 


persons, six of them being members of the Company, 


receive weekly allowances, Their most important ‘ 


foundation, however, is that. known ‘as St. Peter's 
Hospital, and sometimes called the Fishmongers’ Alms- 
houses, for decayed members of the fraternity. “The 
good work was commenced in 1615, by Sir Thomas Hunt, 
who left twenty pounds a-year towards building and 


founding an hospital for six men. Other donations fol-_ 
lowed, and. in 1617 a piece of ground, in the parish of. 


Newington, Surrey, was purchase by the Company, and 

twelve. houses built at a cost of four hundred pounds. | 
Exien K. wishes to know if habitual crying makes the 

eyes small and.swollen—We. think that some effect 


upon the eyes may ensue from habitual crying. The | 


eyes become weak, and not being able to stand the light 


so well, the lids close twitchingly, and certainly they _ 


assume a swollen aspect. |We hope that our correspon- 


dent has no occasion.to live in such'a “vale of tears.,’ } 


; ve a truth there is little in this world worth the crying 
PROT iy peat eC at ace hixh 7 2 ep 
AsTasius.—Anastasius ‘will probably forgive wu 
hesitating about, the insertion of the Scraps or Q 
seeing Anastasius is a stranger'to us, and we dre bound 
to he very careful that we do not insert as original, any 


that he has most,,uncommonly snowy hair; it is | — 


if 
us for,’ 
Queries | 


matter that has been before published, Can Anastasius 
in any way authenticate his manuscript ? ware 

A Workine MAN sends us 2 long letter about his trow- 

bles, and the hardships he and his family are compelled 

to endure, all of which we believe to be but 'too trues! A 

Working Man must surely feel that our MisceLLANY is 

not the proper vehicle for such subjects. ‘The ‘verses 

are very interior, and, certainly, poetry is tot ‘A Working 

Man’s vocation. ‘Did our correspondent ever encounter 

the following'lines' by Ebenezer Elliot? They are upon 

the same subject as his verses— : NMR 

“He does well who does his best; 
Is he weary ? let him rest: 
Brothers! I haye done my hest, 
J am weary—let me rest. 
After toiling oft’ in vain, 
Baffled, yet to struggle fain ; 
After toiling long, to gain. . 
Little good with mickle pain’; 
Let me rest—But lay me low, 
Where the hedgeside roses blow; 
Where the little daisies grow, 
When the winds a-maying go; 
Where the footpath rustics plod; 
Where the breeze-bow’d poplars nod; 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where His pencil paints the sod; 
Where the wedded throstle sings: | - 
Where the young bird tries his wings; 
Where the wailing plover swings 
Near the runlet’s rushy springs ! 
Where, at times, the tempest’s roar, 
Shaking distant sea’and shore, 
Still will rave old Barnesdale o'er; 
To be heard by me no more! 
There, beneath the breezy west, 
Tir'd and thankful, let me rest 
Like achild that:sleepeth best 
»»os Qn its gentle mother’s breast.” ts ct 

A SrAMAn.—A Seaman will find all the information he 
requires, in an ‘astronomical ephemeris for the year. 
His theory of the tides is quite correct, but not at all 

bnew. ; f : 

T. C. (Canterbury). We regret that we aré not in ‘pos- 
session of the information our correspondent requires, 
or, he should be welcome to it at once. mee 

T. E. (Islington).—The verses ‘are very passable, indeed, 
put the Poem is much too lengthy for our pages. ° 

A Youneé MATHEMATICIAN. We would recommend you 
“ Lardner’s Euclid.’ We think it the most clever and 
lucid Euclid extant. Itis madea class-book of at the 
London University. The first five books will answer 
all your purpose, and as regards the doctrine of propor- 
tion, you may get at its facts for practical purposes, in 
an easier manner than through Euclid. Sane. 

A Lone Story 1x Litrte.—Declined with thanks. 

Nxemo-Memo.—Accepted, and will appear as soon as con- 
venient.. : 

An Otp Lapy.—We have great pleasure in receiving 
the kind communication of sorespected a correspondent. 
With regard to the question concerning Lent, we may 
state that to the thirty-six fasting days of the Old Lent, 
Gregory added four days more, to render it equal:to the 
time of. our:Saviour’s fasting, causing it to begin on 
Ash Wednesday, three days after Quinquagesima; and 
thus if. has remained ever since. Lent is not:of apos- 
tolic institution, nor,.was it known in the earlier ages of 
the Christian church, |. ud Heparin 

A LittLte BrAuty.—A Little reat fully expects a host 
of,. Valentines, and ‘she wants. to Know who and what 
Valentine or St. Valentine was, and’ indeed ‘all, about 
him, it must be so interesting.—She supposes that he 
wrote Valentines all his life.. Valentine was.an ancient 
presbyter of the church: after a year’s imprisonment 
at Rome, he was beaten, with clubs, and then belieaded, 
in the Via Flaminia, about the year 270, under Claudius 
Ti. ‘Tf‘our fair friend thinks ‘these circumstances such 
as to induce poor St:‘Valentine to write love verses all 
about roses and’ poses, ‘and hearts and darts, we are 
rather of a different opinion. sade 
FArrest Or THE Farr.—A young lady who very modestly 

| @alls herself the Fairest of the Fair, says; that she has 
resolved ‘upon a life of celibacy, for ‘she finds'‘men the 
most’ heartless’ creatures that can’ be ‘imagined’; she 
would not believe one upon ‘his oath, and, indeed, she 
thinks they have no-‘hearts at‘all;'and that the doctors 
only say so because they are men themselves.” Perhaps 
our correspondent has been looking on the wrong side 
forthe hearts of her lovers: In the “ Lancet”’ of last 
week we find the’ following ‘illustrative paragraph :— 
“The Havannah papers speak of a’ boy of thirteen, a 
pupil of ‘the St. “Angelo’College; who “presents the 
anomaly of his heart’ being ‘situated on’ the ‘right'side. 
This transposition does not, however, interfere with the 
functions: of the organ.” ‘This boy’s heart must, at all 
events, ‘be all right, and his'affections, we would imagine, 
consequently, anything but over'the left. : 

A‘ReAper.— We regret that we feel compelled to decline 
the offer. It almost ‘amounts to an advertisement. We 

' © Shall always be happy to hear from our correspondent. 

+} Juiizr:—Juliet is just married—at least, when she says 

just; she means four months ago; and she finds her hus- 

band, really, the most frightfully domineering and un- 
yeasonable creature thatcan be imagined. He decidedly 
will have his’own way, which Juliet, thinks is quite 
absurd, and not to be endured. They have had some 
very serious quarrels, indeed, and she would be glad if 
the Editor would send her quite a confidential note, with 
his advice how to get’ the betterofher ‘very obstinate 
husband, for she is resolved to have her own' way, let the 

/eovisequences' be what they may—We' beg’ to decline 

the honour of a private and confidential note to Juliet 


’ 


A 
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“the Lord have mercy upon Romeo,” 


Ong oF tHE PropLe.—You are quite right as regards, 
‘your notions regarding many of the nobility. The fol- 


lowing are the particulars respecting the Richmond | 


family, and which we thought were very generally 
known to all inquirers upon that subject:—One of 
Charles the Second’s fayourites—the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth—had a son called Charles Lennox, who was made 
Duke of Richmond, and this son was to be provided for, 
his purse and credit in the City being gone; and Charles 
provided for him. He made a grant to him and his 
heirs of one shilling per ton on every ton of coals sent 
out of the Tyne and consumed in this country ; and this 
grant continied in existence until the time of Pitt, 


during whose premiership it was deemed essential to | 


transfer these coal duties to the crown, and a committee 
was appointed to assess the loss to the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The estimate was twenty-one thousand pounds 
a year on an.average of ten years. So much for coal. 
The result was, that the whole was commuted for by the 
purchase of ‘sixty-three thousand pounds stock in the 
three per cents.; which cost the. nation half a million, a 
sum which was added to the national debt for ever. 

A Frrenp.—We have before had occasion to state that 
the series of Articles’ headed ‘Leaves from the Note- 
book of 2 Qneen’s Messenger,” are written expressly 
for this Journal, and of course they are. copyright. 
They will be continued at about the same intervals that 
they have already appeared in. 

A Tovrist.—You will find the best sea-side place to pass 
the summery in, will be decidedly upon some southern 
coast. The south coast.of the Isle of Wight, for exam- 
ple, is so different in climate and general aspect from 
the north coast, that were you not assured of the fact, 


you could notpossibly believe that only seven or eight 


miles separated them. 


A StTAr-GAzER.—The appearance of winking or twinkling 

of the stars ismerely owing to the rapid passage of 

' light vapours between our,eyes and these bodies. The 

effect.is pretty. ‘About as pretty a few lines as have 

appeared on the stars, were published in the “ New 
Monthly Magazine.” We do not know the name of th 
author, but these are. the lines— : 


TO THE STARS. 


Ye are fair—ye are fair—and your pensive rays 
Steal down like the light of parted days; 

But have sin and sorrow ne’er wandered o’er 

The green abodes of each sunny shore? 

Hath no frost been there, and no withering blast, 
Cold—cold o’er the flower and the forest past? 
Does the playful leaf never fall or fade, 

The rose ne’er droop in the silent shade ? 

Say, comes there no cloud on your morning beam, 
On your night of beauty no troubled dream ? 
Have ye no tear the eye to annoy, 

No grief ‘to shadow its light of joy? 

No bleeding breasts that are doomed to part, 

No blighted bower, and no broken heart? : 
Hath death ne’er saddened your scenes of bloom, 
Your suns ne’er shone on the silent tomb? 

Did their sportive radiance never fall 

On the cypress tree, or ruined wall? 

’T were vain to guess, for no eyes hath seen 

O’er the gulph eternally fixed between. 

We hear not the’ songs of your early hours; 

We hear not the hymn of your evening bowers. 
The strains that gladden cach radiant sphere 
Ne'er poured their sweets on a mortal ear, , 
Though such I could deem, on the eyening’s sigh, 
The air harp’s unearthly melody! 

Farewell! farewell! I go to my rest, 

For the shades are passing into the west, 

And the beacon pales on its lonely height— 

Isles of the Blest—good night !—good night! 


A Youne Fremate.—We cannot advise A Young Female 
as regards Emigration. We naturally shrink from the 
responsibility of giving any such advice. Write at 
once to Mr. Sidney Herbert, 

. A Littie Girt wishes to know if the sun really stands 

still, and the world goes round.— Yes; the sun is 

stationary or very nearly so, and the world by its revo- 


lution upon its axis, produces the phenomena of day and | 


night. Why does not A Little Girl ask her parents to 

procure for her some elementary book upon astronomy. 

a would be a neyer-failing source of amusement to 
er. 

A. B. (Brighton),.—We regret that we cannot make use of 


the MSS. forwarded to us by our obliging correspondent. | 


The subject is not at all adopted to our periodical. 
Mary Mary.—Mary is courted by a gentleman of most 
agreeable manners—indeed they quite approach to the 
fascinating, but she cannot conceal from herself that 
from credible sources she knows him to have carried on 
a sad career, and deceived many young girls by offers 
of marriage, which he never intended to perform, In 
fact, he has been for some six or seven years one of 
those general lovers that never stay by a lady many 
months. Mary Mary has taxed him with this serious 


tailing, when he candidly admitted it, saying, that cer- 


tainly it was so—that he was difficult to please, but that 
he was fixed at last. Is it safe to believe such a man? 
and even if he should ofier marriage, and actually mean 
it, is it safe, as regards future happiness, to marry such a 
man?—No, to both questions, Mary Mary; and yet 
there are many things in this life that are very unsafe 
to risk, and yet turn ont very well. The gentleman 
may see the error of his ways, or he may, as he says, 
gave been difficult to please, and you only may con- 
qutrate the attractions that will fix his fickle heart. Do 


. 


not be hasty. Give him ample time’to cool towards you. 

and be very complaisant to him, If anything gets rid 

. of such men, it is letting them think you admire them 
very much. If he stands that test, we should be inclined 
tosay—Marry him. ~ : ; 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE COMMENCEMENT,—Tifty-two of 
our numbers will make a volume. F 

WaAnTED, A. VALENTINE,—Declined with thanks, 

A Puay-corr.—Certainly not. We never did rank 
Knowles’s ‘“ Hunchback” with first-class productions. 
Im our opinion, there is an intense vulgarity in both 
plot and execution, which would for ever keep it out of 
that category. It is not always the most refined dramas 
that are the most acceptable to. the million. We con- 
sider Mr. Knowles’s plays to have arough kind of ability 
about them, but to be utterly wanting in delicacy of 
sentiment or depth of ratiocination. 

An Historicay SrupENT.—Cromwell certainly died a 

natural death. We are not aware that that fact has 

ever been doubted before. There was some perplexity 
about where the body of Charles the First was placed, 
after his execution ; but the narration of Sir Harry Hal- 


ford, who, for the satisfaction of George the Fourth, laid |: 
open the coffin of King Charles the First, at Windsor, }: 


on the 1st of April, 1813, has ‘set this question perfectly 
at rest.—In the Journals of the House of Commons of 


the 30th ot January 1674, a. vote of supply (seventy |, 
thousand pounds) will be found to King Charles the } 


’ Second, for defraying the expenses of the solemn inter- 


ment of the king, his father, and of the erecting a wonu- | 
pe ahs { i | Jann A. A. A—dane A. A. A. writes to say that she 


ment to his memory; and among Sir Christopher 
Wren’s drawings still preserved in the library of All 


Souls’ College, Oxford, (vol. ii. No. 89) are the designs | 


made at that time both fora mausoleum and a tomb. 
The design for the latter was approved by his Majesty 
and it was proposed to have been erected at the east end 
of St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor. The estimate of 
the expense was forty-three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-three pounds two shillings. King Charles the 
Second received the seventy thousand pounds: but, as 


Lord Clarendon says, “the thought of the remove of his |: 


father's body was laid aside, and the reason communi- 
cated to very few, for the better discountenancing further 
inquiry.” .Eachard even says, “it was thought that 
King. Charles the Second ‘never sent to inquire’ after 
the body.”—See Mr. Bllis’s Original and Royal Letters, 
vol. iii. pp. 323, 324. 

Aw Inquiny.—Certainly ; by sending the requisite amount 
in Postage Stamps to the Publisher, Luoyp’s WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER will be duly forwarded to you direct from 
the office, without fail, and of course its government 
stamp carries it free of postage. 


An ApDMIRER.—We regret’ that we’ cannot publish the i 
letter of An Admirer. If we were to do soit wouldlay | — 


us open to the reproach of self-laudation, and people 
weights think we ought to leave our praises to other 


A Few THovGHTs 1x Verse.—We will endeavour shortly 


to make room for our correspondent’s kind offering. 
‘We beg to return our sincere thanks for the suggestion 
urged in so friendly a spirit. 5 


A PuraseD READER inquires about the origin of Shrove 


Tuesday as regards its antiquity. Our corespondent, 
from some reading upon the subject, doubts if the day 
be properly kept. Our correspondent must haye got 
hold of some erroneous data, we think, upon the subject. 
The Scottish designation of this day, Fasterns-e’en 
(called also Fastens-e'en in the North of England and 
Border), is much more ancient than the English, Shrove 
Tuesday isnot to be found inthe Anglo-Saxon; nor 


does it appear that there is any particular name for this | 


day in that language. The Scottish language retains 
not only Fasterns-e’en, but Yule-e’en, and Hallow-e’en. 
They were thus designed, because all the feasts com- 
menced and ended with the evening. The northern 
nations, even in the time of Tacitus, began their compu- 
tation of the day in this manner; this, indeed, was the 
original mode. “The evening and the morning were 
the first day.” We have a remnant of thesame ancient 
eustoms in the English words, se’ennight and fortnight, 
instead of seven or fourteen days. 

A Rerautar RrapEr.—We should have great pleasure 


in complying with any reasonable request of A Regular | 


Reader, but we cannot promise to insert articles that, 
however they might be gratifying to our correspondent, 
would not be of general interest to the readers at large 
of our MISCELLANY. 

A Drasatist._A gentleman under this signature obliges 
us with rather a bulky Play, not to insert of course, but 
to give him our candid opinion concerning, and he like- 
wise requests that we will be so good as to put him in 
the way of getting it produced at some metropolitan 
theatre.—Really we do not see that, as the Editor of a 
Literary MISCELLANY, we are called upon to give an 
opinion concerning our correspondent’s Play; and as for 
getting it produced, we beg to assure our corresponden’ 
that plays are not produced, in London, with any regar 
to their merits. Interest and money are the passports 

Smtg the ears of managers. If you were connected with 


the press in such a way as to command great influence, | 
you would not only get a Play produced, but you would | 


get 2 silver snuff-box 
be ever ‘such twaddle. é 
Just E1guTern.—Our correspondent is just eighteen, and 
has come home from boarding-school, having finished 


presented to you likewise, let it 


her education. The gentlemen in the neighbourhood of |. 


her father's house are almost murdering’ each’ other 
about her, and presents pour im wholesale, notes are fly- 
ing in at her windows—she finds mysterious little billets 
‘on the garden seats. The servants are all bribed to 
place letters, and trinkets, and bouquets, and music on 
her dressing-table. She don’t know really what to'do, 
tor there és a young gentleman whom she considers her 
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own Harry. Ought she to refuse the offerings? Ought 
she to be civil to all or rough to all? Ought she to 
complain to her father, or what?—We- should think a 
printed circular would not be a bad thing. It might 
run to the following effect—‘‘ Miss —— has received the 
(here might follow the name of the article, whe- 
ther bouquet, music, or trinket), and begs to decline the 
polite attention of Mr. ,’ and one of them could be 
sent to every one who intrudes with gallant intentions. 
Where is Harry, that he don’t come and look after his 
property ? : 
A Recuuar Susscriser favours us with the following 
reply to the couplet— 


“ Men have many faults. Women have but two: 
There’s nothing right they say and nothing right 
they do?” a 
and suggests the following— 
“Alas! we know you’ve many faults, and that our 
own are two ; 
But as you're told to guide us, those faults belong to 


_Dispurant.—We have no ready means of knowing any~ 
. thing special of the Church of Trowbridge, Wilts. It is» 
, if very ancient, most probably Norman instead of 
| Roman. The Romans were certainly in Britain 1600 
| years ago—the exact date is uncertain. The Normans 
erected imany square-towered churches all ovey the land, 

‘and the towers remain in’ many places, although the 
- rest of the structure may have fallen to decay. 


was what all the world would have called very hand- 
some about three years ago, at which time she was 
engaged to a very amiable young gentleman, who had 
to proceed to India for that period of time, at the end of 
which he was to come home and marry her. The three 
years have expired, and he is on his route homewards 
by the overland passage. His letters—for he has been 
2 punctual correspondent—have always breathed the 
tenderest affection ; but, alas! Jane A. A. A. finds that 
during these three years, a vast change has taken place 
in her appearance.’ She does-not know why or where- 
fore, but she is no longer the pretty, delicate young 
creature that she was, and nature seems to have taken 
a delight in spoiling every one of her features, and 
playing havoc with her figure. She is certainly not 
_ sylphlike now, and she dreads the effect which her 
altered appearance may have upon her lover. She 
passes sleepless nights in her anxiety, and in the day- 
time she knows no joy. Her altered appearance is the 

. spectre.of her peace. What would the Editor advise 

her to do?—We think. that Jane lays too much siress 
upon the alteration in her appearance. It may not be 
so gréat as she fancies; and who shall say, even if it be 
so, that her lover may not be content, even although 
that fleeting possession, beauty has flown? Be of good 
heart, Jane, and hope for the best. He, too, may be 

altered. 20 37a , 

A MoruEer.—We believe the so-called Scotch Marma- 
lade is wholesome enough ;' but it should not be given 

_ to children without stint, as the orange peel has some 

. peculiar qualities on account of the essential oil con- 

’ tained in it. In this, as well as in everything else, 

there may be toomuch ofa good thing. = 

‘A Boy at ScHooL complains that the punishments are 

excessive and capricious, and begs we will say some- 

. thing severe about sehoolmasters generally, who, from 
the absolute power they wield, are quite tyrants We 
disagree with corporeal punishment altogether. There 
will be no good done in education until schoolmasters 
are licensed, and rot permitted to take up the profession 
without being properly qualified, both as regards learn- 
ing and temper. TaN 

Maritpa B.—Matilda B. was invited to a subscription 
ball, but she was positively prohibited from going by 

. her friends. She went to-bed yery early on the night 
of the ball, on pretence of a bad head-ache; and when 
her father and mother retired to rest, which they do at a 

., very early hour, Matilda B. rose and dressed herself, and 

‘ ‘taking the latch-key, was off to the ball. She passed 
quite a delightful evening, and evidently made quite an 
impression upon the brother of one of her female 
friends, who escorted her home. From his sister, it 
appears, that this young man has got scent of Matilda’s 
‘secret; namely, that she went clandestinely to the 
pall; and he has.written to her to say that, if she will 
not meet him occasionally at night, which he tells her 
she can easily do by the aid of the latch-key, he will 
drop a note to her father about the ball afiair. She 
has found that he is a dissolute, bad young man, and 
she is now in such a state of terror, she does not know 
what to do. She begs we will advise, and she will 
follow our advice forthwith without thinking—W ell, 
Matilda, we will advise, and it is, that you effectually 
forestall your dissolute and bad acquaintance, by telling 
your mother about the ball affair yourself, and handing 
to her the rascal’s note. Depend upon it, that any 
other course will lay up for you 4 store of regrets for 
years tocome. Do not lose a moment in confessing all 
to your parents, and by such a confession, you half ex- 
tenuate your fault. " 

A Srvuprous READER.—The book you mention is certainly 
not one very commonly to be met with, but it is no 
rarity. It will be found in the British Museum Library, 
and is not of the value of more than a few shillings. 

NuMIsMATICUS is at usagain about the Florin, He wants 
to know where they are? Really, wedon’t know. Our 
friend must think that we double our part of Editor 
of the MISCELLANY with that of Master of the Mint. 

TST 
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A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


SHOWS HOW MRS. VASSAL AND MR. VANN CAME 


BACK AGAIN. 


UNsAVoRY. vapours are in the ascendant, and to 
and fro rushes the tide. Weare in the state cabin 
of the Stadtholder again. 

It will be remembered how Mr. Vann fell into 
that gorgeous apartment, and how Mrs Vassal en- 
tered it with more tact and prudence—she did 
everything with more tack and prudence that Vann 
could pretend to. It will be remembered, likewise, 
how Mr. Mist—that spirit of guilt, that appalled 
guilt—rose up before them, and made his cool and 
cutting speech, cooler than an ice blast from the 
freezing north—more cutting to his audience of 
two than would have been the sharpest sword 
blade. 

Well, Mr. Vann was always ready to give up 
when he saw occasion, and it was no wonder that 
at the first sound of Mist’s voice he should become 
a thing of nought; but Mrs. Vassal was of sterner 
stuff, and it certainly required some such an occasion 

_as that to daunt her into contusion. 

She stood, certainly, but it was like a statue, or 
like some living being from whom, by the fiat of some 
fellenchanter, such as lived and did rare things in old 
times—the power of life and volition had passed, 
and leaving only the faint heart throbbing in its 
misery. 

Can it be true, impious, vindictive, unscrupulous 
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j to be in respect to terms merely. 
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[MisT EXULTING OVER THE WKECK Ht HAS MADN. | 


Mrs. Vassal !—can it be true that in this man, Mist, | 
you have at length found a spirit which, for pride | 
and for evil, rises superior to your own? It would | 
seem so. 

“T do not wish,” said Mr. Mist, in the same calm | 
cool tone, ‘‘ I do not wish at all to hang either of | 
you, or to force you to come to disagreeable con- 
clusions. All I assert, is, that I will have my 
money. It is in your possession, Mrs. Vassal; so 
I will trouble you to produce it.” 

Mrs. .Vassal sunk, back until she reached the. 
wall of the state cabin, and there she was brought 
up, to use a nautical phrase; and not being able to 
get any further, she felt herself compelled to face 
Mr. Mist. as best she could. 

‘¢ Devil!” she said, ‘‘ Devil!” 

“Pho! pho! madam. You and I are quite’ 
alone ; such vulgar prejudices as that—” 

‘* Fiend—fiend! Yes, you are a fiend !” 

“Really, Mrs. Vassal, if you indulge in such 
little invectives of language, 1 shall be compelled to 
consider you as not in a fit state to listen to reason. 
Allow me to explain the secondary circumstances.” 

‘Done!’ said Vann. 

‘« Precisely,” added Mist. ‘‘ The people on board 
this vessel are in the full belief that I am a solice 
officer of consideration. As yet they know not if 
you and your excellent brother are the parties of 
whom f am in search, and they need not know. If 


circumstances, however, should compel me to earry | 


you both on shore, and give you in charge for the 
little episode at Wilton Tall—” 

‘¢ Murder!” said Vann. 

‘t My dear sir, I stand corrected. Murder it was, 


-and so I will call it murder. I am glad to see that 


you are not so particular as in times past you used 


I say, then, 


{by 
tug 


With 


should circumstances compel me to have you both 
taken on shore, and given into charge for the mur- 
der, I shall have to take the most active steps to 
secure your conviction. The body I have ready to 
produce.” 

‘“‘ He has the body!” said Vann. 

“Yes. But if, on the centrary, you. feel any 
urgent desire to make a visit to Hamburgh, you 
can do so, and you have a fair opportunity, and, L 
believe, will have a fair wind. All 1] require is the 
money.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Vassal, spe: hing thickly, 
for her spirit was for the time subdued by that man. 
‘ Well, sir, Lam willing to admit the faet that you 
have defeated us. We have lost this game.” 

“ Sensibly spoken, madam.” 

‘¢ And—and,” she added, drawing a Jong breath— 
“and, I suppose, you must have the money.” 

‘“ Right again, madam.” 

“You shall have it then, sir. You are our 
mortal foe, and you have conquered us ; and with- 
out now entering into the question of whether I 
could not manage to drag you in as an accessary to 
the murder in some way or not, I am willing to 
hand you the money, which amounts to the large 
sum of four thousand pounds.” 

‘Under some circumstances,” said Mr. Mist, 
“that might be considered a tolerably fair dividend 
upon the amount which you have; but, as I require 
it all, it will not suffice; I know the amount of Les- 
sington’s money: your own you may keep. You 


} have done all the work that I asked of you, and [ 


do not interfere with your personal liberty. But his 
money I will have, or the consequences are clear 
and open before you.” 

* Lost !” said Vann. 

* Won, youmean, my friend,” said Mist. ‘ Have 
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you decided, madam? Time is short here, and the. 
tide waits not for man nor woman either. Our 
friends upon deck are impatient. One word from 
me procures sufficient assistance to bind you both 
hand and foot. Then, madam, I cai take that which 
is mine own, and after leaving you in custody on 
shore, on the charge of murder, which Mr. Vann’s 
fears and incoherencies will soon lend a good colour- 
ing to, I, perhaps, may take a trip to Hamburgh 
myself, The sea air agrees with me.” 

“ All over!” said Vann. 

Mrs. Vassal staggered to a seat, and with a deep 
groan she sauk upon a bench by the wall of the 
cabin. For once that bold woman, with all her 
many plots and plans, and subterfuges, found her- 
self defeated, and utterly at fault. There was no 
deceiving that man whose information appeared to 
be superhuman. 

‘“* Are you decided ?” said Mr. Mist. nat 

Before Mrs. Vassal could reply, there came a 
voice down the gangway. Allit said was— 

‘¢ Now, then !” 

Mist pointed upwards. ‘‘ They grow impatient,” 
he said. ‘+ Have you decided, Mrs. Vassal ??’ 

‘« Yes,” she replied, suddenly. ‘We. will 
return.” 

‘“* As you please. Gilden, a boat for the shore. 
The Stadtholder will not carry any passengers to 
Hamburgh.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir !” 

“ Now, Mrs. Vassal, and you Mr. Vann, you.can 
Jand at Gravesend. The boat will put you both on 
shore near to Northfleet, and you may there find 
some conveyanceto London. But, before you leave 
this cabin, £ will have the money.” sae 

‘Tt is not here,” said Mrs. Vassal. ‘‘It) is in 
bills on Hamburgh, and they are all forwarded.” 

“That is untrue. Beware how you tamper, with 
me. That which you can call your own you can 
keep. It matters not to me how it was got. But 
mine you shall not keep. Lessington’s money I 
placed in your hands. You only held it for, a, brief 
—a very brief time, on trust. If I raise my voice, 
and pronounce a few words to those above, it will 
be too late to retract the charge of murder!” 

‘“‘Oh, no—no,” cried Vann. ‘‘ Give him all, sis- 
ter! Give him all! Youknow youhave it, Itis 
quite useless to struggle with him. Heknowsall— 
We are lost!” 

** You hear?” said Mist. Ne 

“T hear; but I am not conquered!” cried Mrs. 
Vassal ; ‘¢and J will not part with that which I have 
taken such pains to obtain. Your power of com- 
prehension may be superhuman, Mr. Mist, but you 
will find that my power to retain that gold, or that 
representative of gold, that 1 know so well the 
value of, is equal to my will, You shall not have it.” 

“ Gilden ?” 

“ Ay—ay, sir.” 

“ Hoist a single lightat the gaff. Itwill be the 
signal to a couple of Bow Street officers on shore 
to put off. It will let them know that I have found 
the guilty parties I was in quest of, on board this 
vessel. There will be an execution within a 
month. ‘The sessions are on.” : 

“ No!” shouted Vann. 

Mrs. Vassal cast a pocket-book at the feet of Mr. 
Mist, and then fainted on the floor of the cabin. 

“¢ Gilden !” 

“* Ay—ay, sir.” 

“ Hoist two lights on the gaff!” 

‘Mercy !” shouted Vann, crouching to the feet 
of Mist, andembracing them. ‘ Merey! Mercy!” 

‘* Two lights,” said Mist, ‘is a signal that the 
officers may return to London, and that I am mis- 
taken in supposing that those whom I sought were 
on board the Stadtholder. They are well paid, 
and have confidence in me. Hem! One—two—five 
—eight—eight—yes, fifteen—eighteen. Eighteen 
thousand pounds. I am quite satisfied. You may 
now, Mr. Vann, assume the control of your own 
steps. You and your accomplished sister may. go 
to town in what manner you please. You are free 
of me, and I am free of you. I do not think that 
I shall require any other little service at your 
hands. But remember, I still know that which I 
know. Go!” 

Vann walked, or rather crawled away from Mr, 
Mist on his hands and knees, and perched himself 
ana corner of the cabin, where he looked like some 
great baboon, only faintly assuming the aspect of 
rationality. 

‘You are well paid,” added Mist. ‘* Good-night.” 

“Paid?” gasped Vann. * Paid ?” 

‘* Yes, your bill of costs has been a heavy one, 
and you are paid,” 


aware. 
pay me——- 
“ Your lives,”’cried Mist, waving his arm. ‘‘ Your 
lives. I paid you in drops of blood. I paid you 
in your heart’s best pulsations. I have given you 
your lives. Be thankful, and with each breath that 
you draw, thank me, and in a prayer give me a 
receipt in full. Ha !” é 
Tt was not alaugh with which Mr. Mist left the 
cabin of the Stadtholder, but it was with what 
probably was the nearest approach to one in which 
he ever indulged. it sounded more like the pang 
of some dying wretch, than the mirth of a living 
one. : 
In another moment he was gone 
% % % 


” y 
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By the early dawn of that morning, two draggled, 
wearied, miserable creatures toiled oyer London 
Bridge. The mud of the Surrey roads—those 
roads that revel in mud—those roads that surely 
have a patent for the manufacture of mire, which 
no other roads dare infringe—stuck to them in 
masses. Mrs. Vassal’s bonnet—yes, one of those 
bedraggled people was Mrs. Vassal—had assumed 
all sorts of shapes, going with a strange perversity 
through all the fashions of the last half-dozen ages. 
At times it was depressed in front, and then again 
it rose 1m front and collapsed elsewhere, and finally 
it waved in the morning air, a thing of limpy 
nothingness ; and Mr. Vann—yes, the other person 
was our old acquaintance— Vann looked as though he 
loved the mud, even as an alderman may be 
supposed to love the odours of Smithfield, reeking 
with City nosegays, on a catile day, he was so 
completely dabbledin mire. 

There they stood, those two guilty people, the 
wrecks of what they had been, winking and blink- 
ing at the morning light—shivering as a light air 
from the water blew upon their pallid cheeks, and 
ever and anon glancing at each other with more of 


a look of dependence than had before characterised 


them. At least, there was more of that look about 
Mrs. Vassal, for even she had been outwitted, out- 
generalled, checkmated, by Mist, and she felt little, 
and humble, accordingly. eng) 

And so they paused upon the bridge, and after a 
number of preparatory shudders, Mr. Vann spoke— 

“A weary walk, sister—twenty-one miles. Oh, 
dear. A long.and weary walk. lam ready to drop. 
Oh, sister, we have lit upon evil times.” 

‘¢ Evil times,” said Mrs. Vassal, as she leant upon 
the balustrade. of: the bridge, and looked at the 
water. She turned away her head, with a shudder, 
and the words ‘‘ Not yet” faintly passed her lips. 

‘* Did you speak, sister ?” 

‘ No—no.” 

‘¢Oh, dear—dear; as I was saying, we have lit 
upon evil times—very evil times. Homeless—~ 
houseless. And not much money, and not much 
means of getting more. Oh, dear! Whata wretch 
I feel—Don’t you, sister ?” 

“Nol” 

‘‘ Well, that’s a comfort. Have you made up 
your mind what to do—your strong mind, that’s al- 
ways right, you know, and consequently never 
wrong. Eh! sister ?” : 

‘¢ No more of that,” said Mrs. Vassal, with a flash 
of her former vivacity of manner. 
that. The past must remain with the past. 
future is our property.” 

‘‘ Property !” said Vann; ‘‘ TI suppose it, is about 
all the property we shall have soon. But, sister, 
you know you said when we got to the bridge that 
you would tell me what to do. Miles and miles 
away you said that, you know, and here we are.” 

“Well, I willtell you. Take one plunge, andall 
will be over!” 

Vann shrugged his shoulders right up to his ears, 
and shrank into the roadway, as if he feared that 
Mrs. Vassal, being a highly practical woman, would 


The 


seek to carry out her own advice by giving him the 
aid of a slight push over the parapec into the river. 

“ You decline that ?” 

‘* Oh dear, yes. I demur—I demur.” 

‘Very well. Follow me, then.” 

Vann fell two paces behind her with all the ab- 
jeet look of some obedient cur, and then he followed 
Mrs. Vassal into the City. A night cab, that was 
not very clean, and the driver of which was not by 
any means a teetotaller, received them, and Mrs. 
Vassal ordered the man to go to the turnpike in the 
Holloway Road. 

Some clock struck six as the cab started, and by 
seven it reached its destination. 


i “My bill of costs! Oh, gracious ! I am not 
When did you pay me? What did you. 


such alteration in our dress as we require. 


‘No more of ' 


It was Mrs. ; 


I = = 
to pay everybody well, so without a word of com- 
plaint, she placed in the eabman’s hand what he 


_asked, which so affected him, that at the next public- 


house he shed tears of remorse that he “ hadn’t 
stuck it in half-a-crown more.” 

An early breakfast house, where an awful some- 
thing wet and hot was vended..as.tea or coffee, 
received the pair; and there, in a dark corner of a 
room filled with boisterous workmen, Mrs. Vassal 
tried to think, while Mr. Vann ventured upon a 
muffin and some of the steamy compound that was 
vended at a penny a cup. 

The female who kept the early breakfast house 
was a rather rotund widow; and Mrs. Vassal, after 
looking at her some time, at once boldly walked 
into her sanctum, or snuggery, at the back of the 
coffee-room. Taking from her pocket a well-filled 
purse, for Mrs. Vassal had taken good care to travel 
with plenty of small change about her, she said— 

““We have walked a long way, but we have: 
ample means ; and | will pay you wellif you will 
permit my brother and myself to refresh ourselves. 
here for a few hours by sleep, as well as to make 
I will 
pay you what you please.” 

The widow-woman was poor, and although she: 
thought both Mrs. Vassal and Mr. Vann rather’ 
suspicious-looking people, the sovereign that Mrs.. 
Vassal laid before her, adding, ‘ You can pay your- 
self out of that, and never mind the change,” was a. 
sore temptation, and it triumphed. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am—oh, yes. We let beds, and 
you can have the front room second floor, and the: 
gentleman the back.” 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Vassal. 

® # % % ® x 

Towards the afternoon of that day, Mrs. Vassal! 
—quite made decent, as regarded the abstraction of 
the mud from her dress—stole out into Holloway,. 
and made some purchases of apparel for herself and. 
for Mr, Vann, so that, when they both lett the coffee- 
house, they looked nearly respectable. Vann was 
accommodated with a very broad-brimmed hat, that: 
produced a remarkable change in his appearance, 
and: Mrs. Vassal had thought proper to mount a. 
widow’s cap, which no human being had ever seen’ 
her in before; but. then Mrs Vassal’s matrimonial 
adventures had always been rather mysterious. 

‘(Oh dear!” said Vann, ‘+ I can’t think where all! 
this willend!” 

‘* Possibly, at the Old Bailey,” said Mrs. Vassal.. 

‘“Mhe old who?” ee 

“Bailey: but not if I can help it. Our present, 
or, rather, I ought to say, my present purpose—for 
you have none—is to take a lodging in this locality, 
where we are quite unknown, and then I will tell you 
what I mean to do, although 1 cannot tell you how i 
mean to doit. Come along.” 

In a new street, at the back of Islington, and very" 
neighbourly with Cannonbury House, Mrs. Vassal: 
found a lodging for herself and brother, ‘ just come: 
up from the country.” A week’s rent in advance,, 
and an unlimited order to get in tea and other gro-- 
ceries for them, quite satisfied the sharp-visaged: 
landlady that all must be right; and she was quite 
ready to swear by her lodgers. 

The apartments consisted of a very little sitting- 
room, and beyond that a very little bedroom—- 
above that was another very little bedroom for 
Mr. Vann; and when these rooms were all duly 
ceded to them, Mrs Vassal and her brother’ sat in. 
the little sitting-room and took their tea, at the. 
end of which highly social repast, Mrs. Vassal 
drew her chair close to Mr. Vann, and whispered— 

“In old times you had the cunning of a fox, and. 
the cruelty of a tiger.” 

“Oh dear—bless me!” said Vann. ‘ You don’t: 
say so?” 

“I do; and what I require of you is, that you 
should once again call into active exercise hoth 
those faculties. You do not suppose, Nicholas, thas: 
Ihave come here merely to live ?” f 

‘‘Merely—to—live ?” said Vann. ‘“ Oh!” 

“No; 1 have a sterner object. Wait amoment.’ 

With this, Mrs Vassal suddenly sprang up and 
dashed open the door of the room, so that if there: 
had been anybody upon the landing listening, the 
odds were that they would have gone headlong down 
stairs. The fact was, that Mrs. Vassal had thought 
that she heard something— and so she did; but in- 
stead of a biped, it was a quadruped who had been 
making a slight effort to walk in and see the new 
lodgers ; and when the door of the room was opened 
so quickly, a large cat was so alarmed, that he made 
a rush into the room, and scrambled right up. Mr. 


| Vassal’s policy now, for she was getting politic again, ; Vann, over his head, and then down his back again, 
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after which he took the circuit of the room, and then 
bolting between Mrs. Vassal’s ancles, made an escape 
down the stairs. ig ( 

‘Oh, dear!” said Mr. Vann, patting his nose with 
the tail of his eoat, upon which he had received 
rather a,severe scratch. ‘Oh, dear! all the world 


bs 


“ Oh, dear - yes—I—I think—I begin to think it 
may be done.” 
CHAPTER 


’ f 
FOLLOWS MR. MIST FOR ONCE INTO HIS OWN ATTIC. 


Mr. Misr found his way to London from the state 
cabin of the Stadtholder much quicker than Mrs. 
Vassal and Mr. Vann did. He was. in his house 
before the fire broke fairly out in Milford, Lane ; 
but post-horses will de wonders with a liberal pay- 
master. Hops 

Mist let himself into his own house by the aid of 

a latch-key ; but before he had reached that room 
in which we have already seen him, and in which 
poor Joe indulged in the luxury of just.a glass too 
much of champagne, his fawning valet, Bland, met 
him, and with low bows, marshalled him the way. 
_ Mist flung himself into a chair, and giving it a 
kind of half turn, so that his face was completely 
sheltered from the light, he uttered the one brief 
word— : 

“* Well 2?” : 

“Nothing, sir, of the slightest moment,” said 
Bland, bowing again, although his master could not, 
ashe sat, see him. ‘+ She has beena little restless.” 

‘* More than usual ?” 

“* Well, sir, perhaps we may take upon ourselves 
to say more than usual—just a little.” 

“No call—no letter ?” 

_ “No, sir—a-hem!” How gently Bland coughed. 
It was evidently quite a cough upon sufference 
that, and he was ready in a moment to apologise for 
it if required. ‘A-hem! Sir, may I humbly hope 
that you found them everything as I had the honour 
E ee to you, sir?” 
Le ‘es. 


_ Oh, how gratifying,” said Bland. ‘It is a 
mercy, sir, of an ever-bounteous Providence to think 
that m my humble way I am able to do you a little 
service, sir.” 

“ Yes,” added Mist, ‘they thought to escape me ; 
and in another hour they would have done so if you 
had not so, successfully dogged the footsteps of Mrs. 
Vassal, It staggered my belief at first, and on such 
anight, too; but she is a bold woman; and there 
are tew, indeed, who could match her wit as I can.” 

“No, sir,” said Bland, venturing upon the unusual 
step of conversing with his master, being emboldened 
so to do by Mr. Mist’s last words. _ ‘No, sir; and 
I will say——” 

_* Silence !” 

_ Bland crept into himself, in a manner of speaking. 
He felt like some adventurous periwinkle who. has 
had the hardihood to venture to the mouth of his 
shell, to take a slight peep at things in general, and 
suddenly tnds somebody, armed with a pin, intent 
upon, taking him out, at once, and then ‘slips back 
all aghast to the farthest convolution of its saline 
abode. , 

_ Mr, Mist rose and paced his room for some few 
moments in silence, and then he suddenly paused, 
and said— 

“A light.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bland, in the faintest whisper ; 
and in an inconceivably short space of time he 
placed a small hand-lamp on the table before his 
master, Mist took it up, but before he left the 

room, he said— 

‘I will give you the twenty pounds I mentioned 
when I come down ” 

Bland turned again, and muttered something that 
was quite unintelligible, and when Mr. Mist was 
fairly outside the door, he set his teeth and gave a 
kind of suppressed howl, as he dashed out one of 
his feet in the attitude to kick some one. After this 
little ebullition, Bland was quite quiet, and poked the 
fire with amazing discretion. 


| . Mist, with a slow and solemn step, now ascended 
the stairs leading to the second-floor, but he paused 
not there. Up—up he went until he got to a large 
‘straggling landing at the top of the house. All the 
doors upon this landing were open but one, so that 
there was plenty of light upon it in the daytime, 
which would not have been the case had the doors 
been closed, as no window peepedin uponit. From 
one of the open and empty rooms Mr. Mist fetched 

a key, and then he proceeded to unlock a padlock 
that secured the door of the only room that was 
locked. 

It was not at all a difficult lock, and the door 
lap in a few moments, and then he paused and 
listened. All was still in the attic as the very graye. 
He peeped in, projecting the lamp likewise in over 

his head.. There was a rustling noise, as if some 

animal moved upon a bed of straw, and then a deep 

Moan came from somebody. 

Mist glided into the attic, and carefully closed the 
door. He placed the lamp upon the floor, and then 
folding his arms, he gazed steadfastly upon the 
wretched object who was there. The lamp, from 
its position, shed a very strange light upon his face, 
casting all the shadows upwards upon it, and giving 
to his features an aspect completely demoniac. 

In a corner of the room, upon a heap of filthy 
straw, lay a human being. One black and scanty 
garment covered her—yes, we may say her, for it 
was a woman. A thick, coarse rope was wound 
twice round her waist and then tied to a transverse 
beam that went across the roof of the room. Her 
hair was long and matted. Her nails looked like 
the talons of some wild’ creature. Such a picture of 
squalor and wretchedness was surely never seen as 
Mr. Mist now gazed upon in this attic in his hand- 
some house. The wretched creature slept, and was 
moaning in her sleep; and now the light seemed to 
mingle with her dreams, for she tossed her arms to 
and fro uneasily, and after a time she opened her 
large, lustrous eyes and gazed upon Mist. 

‘* Oh, God!” she said. ; 

“Well,” said Mist, in a sharp, abrupt tone. 
6 Well!” 

With a shudder from head to foot, that made the 
straw upon which she lay rustle again, the poor 
creature covered her face with her hands, and turned 
from him. 

She only very faintly said—‘' Mercy.” 

‘You may,” said Mist, ‘‘lose count of time, but 
I do not. This is my weekly visit. Are you 

| stronger, stouter, happier, than when I last saw 
you? Have any new hopes of escaping me dawned 
upon you? Speak, woman, speak !” 

She only shuddered. 

“« Speak, I say.” 

She slowly, and with a jerking movement of her 
head, turned towards him. She again fixed her 
preternaturally large eyes upon him, and in a hol- 
low, strange voice, she said— 

‘¢ How long—oh, how long, great Heaven, will 
you permit this man to live and to defy thee ?” 

Mist waved his arm impatiently. 

“No more of this,” he said. ‘ You know why 
you are here. You know how you may leaye this 
place, aud be happy and content in your old age— 
that old age which is rapidly creeping over you. I 
have already made to you my proposals. ,I gave 
you forty weeks—thirty of them are gone. If by 
the fortieth you do not comply with my conditions, 
you die some horrible death.” 

** Oh, no—no—I cannot !” 

‘* You cannot die?” 

“I said not that. It were quite a pity now to 
let me live. It were quite a mercy, Stephen, to 
kill me.” 

‘‘ Hush, devil! How dare you use that. name ? 
Name me that again, and I will not kill, but I will 
torment, until you will wish your soul in the vast 
lake of fire that lashes the blazing rocks of an in- 
fernal world, rather than in my grasp to suffer.” 

“¢ Hear him !—hear him, Heaven!” 

‘¢ Peace!—Hear me. ‘The time has come when 
that which I proposed must be done. In the first 
place, you must take such an oath that you will say 
what 1 wish you to say, and not again unsay it, as 
if you break, it will kill you for the life to come. 
Mark me, now—I speak to your belief, and not to 
my own:—when that oath is taken, you will be 
| free ; and in some pleasant happy cottage, far from 
| the din and bustle of the world—some quiet spot 
where the vine will trail its broad leaves over the 
humble porch, and the soft sunshine dapple with 
beauty the green sward around—where you will pass 
your life like some gentle ripple upon the ocean of 
existencs—” 


| ‘Oh, peace !—Peace, tempter !” 

‘“‘And in the blue distance—yet not very distant 
—you will see the little spire of the humble village 
church that ‘points to Heaven ;’ and when the soft 
jingle of the sabbath bells comes upon your ears—” 

‘“No—no! Fiend!—Monster! Dare you talk 

of such things, and yet be what you are?” 
__ ‘‘Dare I? Truly I dare do such. Were I preach- 
ing prospective advantages to some tyrant of the 
jungle, I should tell him of the hot blood of vic- 
tims, and tickle his most dainty appetite with vivid 
descriptions of the quivering musclesjas they fell be- 
neath his fangs. _I talk to you of those things that 
move you. It is then for you yourself to make 
them yours, or to mar your happiness in time to 
come, as you please.” 

“Oh, weak fool, you should paint to me that one 
thing which, of all others, is most estimable, and 
without which there can be no odours to the 
flowers, no sunshine to the summer: you should 
tell me how, after doing your desires, I “should hie 
from here.” 

She wailed out these words in most pathetic tones, 
and then pressed her hand upon her bosom. 

Mist clenched his brows ; and in a sneering tone, 
he said— ; 

‘It is for you to decide; your probation is nearly 
over. Death in torture, or life in peace and con- 
tentment: for, be assured, I will invent some subtle 
mode of death for you that shall rack you.” 

The interview now was evidently too much for 
the weak mind and frame of the poor creature; and 
falling back upon the straw, she burst mto a shriek 
of mad laughter. Even Mist was appalled for a 
moment, and drew back a step or two. 

“She gets worse,” he muttered ; ‘‘and, after all, 
I,shall only accomplish one half of my revenge up- 
on Lessington. Shall I be content with such an 
instalment, and end at once all further trouble with 
this obstinate piece of ignorance, who will not see 
her own path to advantage, when it is shown to her, 
or shall I yet wait awhile—Hush!—hush! Curses 
on you!” 

“‘ Murder!” cried the woman, making a spring at 
Mist, and getting violently jerked back by the cord 
that held her... “‘ Help!—help! I always told his 
mother what he would be. I saw it in his infant 
years! . I foretold it when he could only totter from 
chair to chair! Keep him from me! Do not let 
him look at me! My lord, he did forge the will; 
he offered me hundreds of pounds, my lord, to swear 
I saw the old man put his name to it—to say I 
witnessed it; but it is not true. Only keep even 
his eyes off, and I will tell all all! Ha!—ha!— 
ha! There he goes down !—down!—down !” 

She sank exhausted upon the straw, and Mist 
picked up the lamp and left the attic. Carefully— 
very carefully, indeed—he fastened the padlock to 
the door again, and placed the key upon the chim- 
ney-piece of the empty room adjoining. There it 
stayed for the use of Bland, whose daily duty it was 
to attend to the wretched and mind-belated pri- 
soner. ‘Then he descended to the second floor, and 
locking himself into a room, there he flung himself, 
dressed as he was, upon a bed, and strove to rest hig 
fatigued apni: for another day of evil. 

*% : % 
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London, amid its wonders, numbers the insensibi- 
lity of people to the cares and the accidents of their 
neighbours. Brown may cut his throat opposite, 
and Smith know nothing of it until he sees a para- 
graph, to that effect, in his Daily News. The 
Jenkinses, round the corner may be all murdered 
in the night, and their dear friends, the: Thomsons, 
will sit down to breakfast quite oblivious of any- 
thing amiss. Andso, Mr. Vann’s house in Milford 
Lane was. burnt to. the ground, and Joe Cato slept 
i his attic in Surrey Street, and knew nothing 
of it. 

To be sure, once during the night, Joe thought 
he heard something like a disturbance: but then 
disturbances were so common in and about the 
Strand, that he only turned the other side and went 
to sleep again, for it was something to Joe to get a 
sleep at all, since the affair in Major Brooke’s attic. 

In the morning, Joe, with the usual apprehension, 
decidedly founded on facts, that he was late, 
hurried through a scanty breakfast, and then made 
his way to the office. Who shall paint Joe’s hor- 
ror and astonishment upon finding Milford Lane 
blocked up with engines, while all the water plugs 
were up, and a policeman kindly informed him 
that there was no thoroughfare, and he must move 
on? ' 

Joe glared at the policeman in speechless dismay, 
| and then he said— 
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sti, old fellow, I’m going to business, you 
Law is Jaw, in as whereby nevertheless and 
ithstanding ; and I must go to the office.” 

WW hat office 2” 

“Why, Mr. Vann’s, to be sure.” 

“ \Why that’s the very place as has been gutted.” 

“* Coutted 1” said Joe, looking at the policeman 
from top to toe— gutted, did you say, 153 ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure; they’re a looking for the bodies 
now. Perhaps you can dentify ’em when they finds 
‘em. Come this way; our Inspector is close by.” 

“Oh, Lor’!” said Joe. ‘* Here’s a kettle of fish 
Zon dear, old Vann burnt out! Oh-—I say, has 
anything been seen of an iron box? Oh, them 
deeds !—them deeds! Are you sure that old Vann 
is not a cinder—and Mrs, Vassal, a lump of coke ? 
Oh, my eye, that the office should all go off, after 
all, in a puff of smoke!” 

The policeman introduced Joe to the Inspector, 
whe being accustomed to the examination of persons, 
by no means comprehended among the elité of 
society, put on a magisterial air, and said— 

“Come, come, young man; who slept in that 
house last night ?” 

‘* Why, I don’t know who slept,” said Joe; ‘ for, 
you see, they might have been wide awake; but 
there ought to have been Mr. Vann.” 

‘“ Ah!” said the Inspector. ‘‘ Serjeant 237, mark 
down that.” 

““ And then, there was Mrs. Vann and Mrs. Vassal, 
and old Sarah, the servant, and—and—Oh, I forgot 
—I forgot 1” 

Joe burst into tears. 

“Come, come,” said the Inspector, ‘ you are 
evidently a most artful and designing character. 
\Vrite down that, Serjeant.” 

* Tell me, some of you,” gasped Joe, “ did they 
save Annie—Oh, tell me? It wasn’t much for Vann 
to be frizzled ; but Annie—poor Annie, so—so-—nice 
—-so—Qh, oh {” 

“‘ Perhaps he’s speaking o’ the young ooman,” 
said a policeman, ‘as was saved through the trap o’ 
the next house.” ~ 
__ “Young? Young?” cried Joe, ‘* was she young ? 
Was she the fairest of the fair—Oh, tell me ?” 

The policeman rubbed his nose with his trun- 
act and putting on an air of infinite wonder, he 
said -- 

“They called her Miss Brush something.” 

‘““ No—no—Rushton--Annie Rushton ?” 

“Well, now, Pie say it, I do--think—it was.” 

_ Joe embraced the policeman ; and the Inspector, 
thinkmg he had gone mad for the loss of some of his 
relations, perhaps, in the house on fire, ran over the 
way, and knocked at the first door he came to. 

‘‘ Oh, dear,” said Joe. ‘+ Believe I cannot harm 
them ; for I love them—love them still.” 

Come, come,” said the Policeman. ‘None o’ 
that, young feller.” 

“Qh, but--Murder !-—Mercy !” 

At this moment, somebody flung their arm round 
Joe’s neck, and held him as in a grasp of iron, 
while a voice sounded in his ears—— 

‘* Joseph—Joseph—Oh, Joseph, I’m a widow. 
You and me, Joseph, are all that’s left out of the 
fire! Vann is no more! I was only taking a cup 
of tea with Mrs. Jenkins, and when y got home, I 
found my prospects all ashes! Oh, Joseph, taking 
the average and the long run, we are all dust--dust 
-—nothing but dust, and small coals !” 

Joe, by stooping, got out of the clutch of Mrs. 
Vann, who then fell into the arms of the policeman, 
and did some hysterics. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 
ea RN nT Se RAO EEE : 
CONGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘THERE is a great sameness both in the features 
and countenances of the Americans, and a sharp 
look is common to all, moreover, though a few 
were remarkably smart (I use the word here as 
applied to their costume, and not to their mental 
qualifications); the majority were clothed in the 
inevitable black silk waistcoat, which I have every- 
where noticed, and put their thumbs (when they 
were not whittling) into the pockets of the said 
waistcoats just as usual. The noise is generally 
so overpowering that it is hardly possible to hear 
a word that proceeds from the mouth, or, more 
properly speaking, the mose, of the orator, who 
ilatters himself that he is addressing the House. 
ic not unfroquently happens that two or three 
members rise at once, and in their zeal to lear 
Sxemselves talk, almost come to blows for the 


possession of the floor, whilst the noises and cries 
made by ‘honourable members’ are wonderful in 
the extreme. From one part of the House the 
crowing of a dozen cocks enlivens the assembly, 
while in another, the loud braying of as many 
donkeys, or the ‘gobble, gobble’ of some angry 
turkey-cocks, is imitated to the life by the repre- 
sentatives of this great people. A paper-war is 
sometimes carried on by means of pellets hastily 
formed of official reports, or the newspapers of 
the day, and thrown dexterously at the heads of 
drowsy, or thoughtful members; and, as each of 
them is provided with a thing—called, I believe 

a spittoon—and also with a whittling-knife, ther 

is, on the whole, no dearth of employment. _e 
‘The Hall is covered with a rich carpet, once 
/new and clean, and the members are accommo- 
dated with comfortable arm-chairs; and, in addition 
to these luxuries, they each receive the sum of 
eight dollars a day for their services, besides hav- 
ing their travelling expenses paid to and from the 
seat ef government. After the description I have 
given you, you will at once perceive that it is nei- 
ther the most talented, the most respectable, nor 
the wealthiest citizens, who find their way into the 
Lower House. ‘The truth is, that few of those be- 


the necessary degradation entailed upon the candi- 
dates for such questionable honours, and, moreover, 
it would seem that the people themselves prefer 
representatives whose habits and. sentiments are 
somewhat on an equality with theirown. The style 
of eloquence which prevails in the Lower House 
may easily be imagined. . . . 
terested in the reputation of this assembly, it must 
be a satisfaction to feel that very little of what is 
said is audible in the gallery—or, indeed, anywhere 


that even were it possible for silence to be obtained, 
it would be difficult to arrive at the sense (sup- 
posing there were any) of any speech therein de- 
livered.” 


PHYSICAL ORGANISATION, 
ITS MYSTERIES, 


Bur neither do we understand much of the phy- 
sical senses of the great living crowd of dumb ones 
around us. Has the vulture, and all that class of 
birds who bolt everything, any organ of taste ? 
When the owl swallows a mouse whole, does he 
taste him in his stomach? Is it the same with the 
pigeon and his peas? What sort of hearing has the 
shark, ifany? ‘The organs of smell in the shark, 
who discovers, through the great volume of water, 
and through the dense timbers, that somebody is 
dead, yea, or dying, in the cabin, must be wonderful. 
But we know nothing of this beyond the fact. ‘The 
same creature, whether shark or cat, that has a won- 
derful sense of smell for some things, seems to have 
no nose at all for many others, No one ever saw 
a monkey smell a flower. If he did so, it would 
only be to inquire if it were eatable, or poisonous. 
Then, as to the sense of touch, what a fine work 
goes on in the language of the antennz of insects ! 
and yet it is impossible that the majority of them 
can possess sensations like ours. A wasp flies in at 
the window, alights on the breakfast table, runs 
swiftly up the side of the sugar-basin, and displays 
his grim face in a brazen mask, with iron spectacles, 
justabovetherim. The next moment he darts upon 
| the sugar. But an alarmed hand advances a pair of 

scissors, and suddenly snips off his head. The body 

staggers, and perhaps flies off, while the jaws of the 

brazen mask with iron spectacles continue for some 

seconds to work away at the sugar, as though no 
{ such event had occurred. With the general charac- 
ter, temper, faculties, and habits of the inferior 
creatures, naturalists are of course far more inti- 
mately acquainted than the world at large ; but the 
naturalists are only an exceptional class, comprising 
a few individuals ; and even among the highest of 
these, how little can they fathom of the mind, or 
what is invisibly going on within those many-shaped 
grotesque heads of beasts, and birds, and fish, 
and insects! The greyhound runs. by eye-sight 
only, and this we observe as a fact. ‘Ihe carrier 
pigeon flies his two hundred and fifty miles home- 
ward, by eyesight, viz., from point to point of 
objects which he has marked; but this is only our 
conjecture. The fierce dragon-fly, with twelve 
thousand lenses in his eyes, darts from angle to 
angle with the rapidity of a flashing sword, and as. 

yapidly darts back—not turning in the air, but 
| with @ clash severing the action of his four 
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longing to the above classes are willing to submit to | 


| 


cloud, and, settling on your 


wings—the only known creature that possesses 
this faculty. His sight, then, both forwards and back- 
wards, must be proportionately rapid with his wings, 
and instantaneously calculating the distance of 
objects, or he would dash: himself to pieces. But 
in what conformation of his eye does this consist? 
Noone can answer. A cloud of ten thousand gnats 
dances up and down in the sun, the gnats being so 
Close together that you can scarce see the minutest 
interval between them, yet no one knocks another 
headlong upon the grass, or breaks a leg or a wing, 
long and delicate as these are. Suddenly, amidst 
your admiration of this matchless dance, a peculiarly 
highly-shouldered vicious gnat, with long, pale, 
pendant nose, darts out of the rising and falling 
cheek, inserts a 
poisonous sting. What possessed the little wretch 
to do this? . Did he smell your blood in the mazy 
dance? Noone knows. A four-horse coach comes 
suddenly upon a flock of geese on a narrow road, 
and drives straight through the middle of them. <A 
goose was never yet fairly run over ; nor a duck. 
They are under the very wheels and hoofs, and 
yet, somehow, they contrive to flap and waddle 
safely off. Wabitually stupid, heavy, and indolent, 
they ‘are, nevertheless equal to any emergency, 
Why does the lonely wood-pecker, when he des- 
cends his tree and goes to drink—stop several 
times on his way—listen, and look round, before he 
takes his draught? No one knows. How is it 


that the species of ant, which is taken in battle by 


To parties in- | 


‘influence of terror, rage, or despair. 


other ants to be made slaves, should be the black, 
or negro-ant? Noone knows. A large species of 
the star-fish (Lwidia fragilissima) possesses the 
power of breaking itself into fragments, under the 
“As it does 


not generally break up,” says Professor Forbes, 


else, for the hall is so badly constructed for hearing | 


‘ before it is raised above the surface of the sea, 


' cautiously and anxiously I sunk my bucket, and 


proceeded inthe most gentle manner to. introduce 
Luidia to the purer element. Whether the cold 
air was too much for him, or the sight of the bucket 
too terrific, I know not, but in a moment he _pro- 
ceeded to dissolve his corporation, and at every 
mesh of the dredge his fragments were seen es- 
caping. In despair, I grasped at the largest, and 
brought up the extremity of an arm with its ter- 
minating eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened 
and closed with something exceedingly like a wink 
of derision.” With this exquisite specimen ‘of 
natural history wonders, for which naturalists ‘van 
only vouch that ‘‘ such is the fact,” and admit that 
they know no more, we shall close our digression, 
You see that young crab blowing bubbles on the sea 
shore; such is the infancy of science. He waits 
patiently for the rising tide, when all these globules 
of air shall be fused in a great discovery.—From 
“ The Poor Artist; or, Seven Eyesights and One 
Object.” 


a i MEET ERE 2 OS BEDE, 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL INSTL 
TUTION, MANCHESTER. 


Av the conversazione recently at the Royal In- 
stitution, a paper was read by the Rev. H. H. 
Jones, F'.R.A.S., ‘ On the practical utility of as- 
tronomical science.” The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. J. J. Taylor, B. A. The essayest, after 
some prefaratory observations, said if they had not 
read the annals of the past with a purblind perver- 
sity of judgment, the most cursory glance at the his- 
tory of natnral philosophy would be quite sufficient 
to show that astronomy had been the originator of 
some, the promoter of others, and the undoubted 
precursor of all the great advances in modern 
science which distinguished the present age. If 
they cast their thoughts backward over a period of 
somewhat less than two hundred years to the. time 
when Newton made his great discoveries, and 
briefly. compared the present and the past, where 
would be found some of the modern systems of 
natural philosophy then ? and what was the condition 
of others which only existed in an incipient state ? 
‘These questions would be best answered by a brief 
reference to some of the sciences which he conceived 
had. been benefitted by astronomy. ‘The first he 
would notice was geology. ‘This science had then 
no existence. ‘The theories of Burnett, Whiston, 
Buffon, and Hutchinson, were nothing better than 
philosophic dreams—were reveries of the imagina- 
tive faculty, unguided by anything like a sober re- 
gard to facts. Geology, in the modern sense of the 
term, was not so much as thought of at the time , 
when astronomers first began to measure and to 
weigh the earth, in order to ascertain its magnitude, 
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density, and form; and it was not till after these 
quesiions had been long discussed, and pretty well 
determined, that scientifie men commenced inquir- 
ing, by acarcful examination of facts, into the inte- 
rior structure of the globe, and the nature of the 
materials of which itis composed. Then, and not 
till then, the genius of geology rose into existence, 
“opening a wondrous history of life, death, and change, 
in ages past. With reference to optics, little was 
understood of the laws of light and colour prior to 
the time of Newton. Jut they were told that he, 
whilst endeavouring to improve the telescope, pro- 
cured a prism of glass, with which he analysed a 
beam of light, and poy that it was composed 
of various colours by the solar spectrum—explained 
the true philosophy of the rainbow—and, from 
his own experiments, deduced and published an 
original system of optics, the great principles of 
‘which have been adopted by the whole scientific 
_world. Who was it, also, that first discovered the 
progressive motion of light, and the relative velo- 
city at which it travelled? It was an astronomer. 
It was also aman employed in improving astro- 
nomical instruments, who first discovered the 
means: of correcting the chromatic aberration of 
lizht. Hence, by the discovery of Dolland, they 
now possessed telescopes and microscopes free from 
glitter, glare, mistiness, and false colours, and could 
examine the structure of objects which it was pre- 
viously beyond the power of mortal faculties to dis- 
cern. That astronomy was the precursor of che- 
mistry would not be denied, and there could be lit- 
tle question that chemistry was essentially advanced 
‘by the great impulse which the discoveries of 
Newton gave to the whole circle of the physical 
sciences ; and it was also aided by the improved in- 
struments which had resulted from astronomical 
science. Geography depended for nearly all its value 
upon astronomy, for without maps, charts, latitudes 
and longitudes, what pula any system of geography 
be worth? And yet it was quite impossible correctly 
to lay down the true position of any place indepen- 
dently of astronomy. Chronology had been the 
Gordian knot to all literary men for ages, and so 
it must have remained to the end of time, had not 
astronomers lent their aid. The ancients neither 
knew the true length of the year, nor the time when 


it should begin or end. They tried hard to measure | 


it, but they invariably made it too short or too long. 
At one time they made it consist of three hundred 
and fifty-five days, at another of four hundred and 
fifty-five days. The seasons were perpetually getting 
wrong. Julius Cesar made an effort to set the mat- 
ter right by engaging Sosigenes, the astronomer. 
Under his guidance, the year forty-five, before 
Christ, was made the first regular year, commenc- 
ing on the Ist of January, the preceding one being 
denominated ‘*the year of confusion.” But though 
much nearer the truth than any of his predecessors, 
he was not exactly right, and in sixteen centuries it 
was found that:the commencement of the year was 
again ten days wrong. In order to rectify that error, 
the “new style” was introduced by Pope Gregory, 
1582. It was not adopted in England till the year 
1752, thirty years after the death of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, when it amounted to about eleven days. The 
government consulted the celebrated astronomer, 
Dr. Bradley, and he recommended its adoption, for 
which it is said he had his windows broken, and was 
in danger of being stoned by the populace Since 
then there had been no uncertainty about the length 
of the year within a second, nor ever could be again 
so long as the science of astronomy endured. Alma- 
nacks were also dependent upon astronomy, for 
without a practical acquaintance with it they could 
not be produced. Clocks, watches, and chrono- 
meters, were indebted to the influence of astronomy 
for their perfection. Galileo was the first who 
discovered fhe nature and use of the oscillations of 
the pendulum as a measure of time. Dr. Hooke, 
the contemporary of Newton, made a.great improve- 
ment in clocks by the anchor-pallet escapement, 
and was also the first who attached the spiral 
spring to the balance of a watch. Those watches, 
which were then scarce and valuable, though large 
and inelegant, had no seconds hand, and not one in 
twenty had a minute hand: they required winding 
up once every twelve hours, and they were not 
expected to keep time within fifteen or twenty 
minutes from one winding up to another. 
the last few years, chronometers had been made 


which, when tested in the Royal Observatory, had. 


been found to vary only fifty-four hundredths of a 
second in twelve months. ‘That accuracy had been 
the result of astronomical requirements, as would 
appear if they considered that astronomy furnished 


Within | 


the only cxact and invariable standard of measure 
for time, space, weight, or capacity. The earth 
revolved on its axis once in every twenty-four 
hours, or 86,4000 seconds. The Japse of time 
required for that revolution was. always the 
same, and was the only invariable phenomenon 
in the whole created universe with which they 
were acquainted. But as: some persons might be 
disposed to ask how it was ascertained, he might 
explain that a suitable telescope, we} adjnsted and 
fixed in the meridian, was necessary for the purpose. 
Across the field of view, dividing it in the centre, 
was stretched a fine wire line, which, when the 
instrument was level, was perpendicular to the 
horizon. Within sight and hearing a well-regulated 
clock was necessary, which would beat once every 
second exactly. The time when a certain star 
would be in the field of view was computed, the eye 
was then placed at the instrument, and at a certain 
instant the star would cross over the line, and the 
second of the clock at that moment had to be care- 
tuily noted. A little before the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, the eye was again placed to the telescope, 
and just when the clock beats the 86,4000th second, 
the star which was first seen would shoot over 
the line again. If the experiment were repeated 
a thousand times (virtually it had been done hun- 
dreds of thousands) the result would be the same. 
There was not a better established fact in the whole 
circle of physical science than that the earth revolved 
on its axis in 86,4000 seconds. Sir John Leslie had 
said that the length of the day had certainly not 
altered a single second of time since Hipparchus ob- 
served eclipses two thousand years ago; and Sir 
John Herschell said it was demonstrable from 
astronomical records that it had not varied the 
fraction of a second. ‘To divide a day into 86,400 
seconds, neither more nor less, the pendulum must 
be of a certain length. If the pendulum were 
shortened 100th part of an inch, the clock would 
gain a seconed in twenty-four hours, and lose a 
second if lengthened by that small amount. In- 
deed, if the length of, the pendulum were altered 
only the 10,000th part of an inch, a change in 
the rate of the clock could soon be detected by a 
comparison with the stars. Here, then (in the 
length of the pendulum), was found a fixed standard 
of lineal measure, and it was easy to understand 
how all other measures might be derived from it. 
To effect the division of the day into 86,400 seconds, 
the length of the pendulum at London must be 
39°1393, and at Manchester 39°1470. Hence, were 
all the weights and measures in existence destroyed, 


_the astronomer would soon restore them to their 


present exactness. The laws of matter and motion 
had never been so clearly and widely understood as 
they were after the publication of Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’” and mechanical science had from it received 
great advantage. Mathematics and astronomy 
were intimately related, and the obligations were 
reciprocal—astronomy furnished mathematics with 
problems for its most gigantic efforts.. To naviga- 
tion, astronomers had lent important aid. They 
discovered the best mode of ascertaining the 
longitude at sea; invented the sextant; and fur- 
nished the seaman annually with a nautical almanack 
four years in advance ‘Thus astronomy, through 
the medium of navigation, had promoted the com- 
merce and greatness of the British empire, and the 
civilisation and happiness of the world at large. In 
a moral point of view, astronomy had a powerful 
tendency to exalt the Deity, and’ humble the man, 
by bringing home to his bosom a sense of his own 
insignificance, and at the same time a deep convic- 
tion of the wisdom, goodness, and majesty of the 
Creator. It neutralised superstition, and it im- 
proved the intellectual faculties. It was morally 
impossible for a thorough astronomer to be either a 
fanatic or a perseeutor. They had often been per- 
secuted, but in no instance had they persecuted 
their fellow-men. Astronomy, too, was a study in 
which every grade of capacity might find employ- 
ment; it dealt alike with the minute and the im- 
mense. It was ‘‘an ocean in which a lamb might 
bathe with safety, and an elephant might swim.” 
The constellations might be known, the telescope 
employed, and objects of great beauty and interest 
seen by anyone; while the calculation of eclipses, 
cometary orbits, the proper motion of the tixed 
stars, annual parallax, and secular perturbations, 
furnished an elevated series of intellectual gym- 
nastics which would give full scope to the most 
acute understanding. 

We are indebted for this admirable abstract of 
the Rev. H. H. Jones’s paper, to the Manchester 


} Examiner and Times.—[En.] 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

THE Madrid Correspondent of the Daily Zevs 
writes :—Recently, after an interval of cightec: 
months, the opera was opened, and was crowédec, 
The company was, however, one of the worst tha: 
has ventured to sing here. A tremendous row en- 
sued, the prima donna frightened at the energetic 
oaths directed to her person fled the stage, anc 
fainting in her dressing room, was sent home deli- 
rious. Another singer supplied her place, and tl, 
crowd after joming in the choruses and affectin 
other harmless breaches of decorum, went peaceab! 
home. on 

ANOTHER WAR Mrepa.—A committee appointe 
by the authorities has just decided to recommend tc 
parliament that a medal to commemorate the first 
expedition to Egypt in 1801, should be granted to 
the survivors Gare naval and military. It will be 
recollected that at the commencement of this cam- 
paign, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, having driven the 
enemy before him, in their repeated efforts to pre- 
vent the landing of the British troops, again ¢ 
them battle before Alexandria, on which occasion 
and in the hour of victory, that distinguished generai 
was killed. | 

Brituiant Mrtreor.—On Monday night, the 
11th, about a quarter before eleven o'clock, a bril- 
liant meteor, according to all accounts intense 
beyond any on record in modern times, was seen 
throughout the metropolis. The direction in which 
it travelled appears to have been from W. to E., and 
it is described by observers as having been remark- 
able for the beauty and variety of its colours, the 
intensity of the light proceeding from it, and the 
length of time during which it was visible. The 
body when first. seen resembled a large ball of fire 
of a deep red colour, and the course traversed by 
it seemed to be a curve, inits passage over whieh 
it gradually acquired the appearance of a broad 
stream of fire of various hues—green, crimson, 
purple, violet, &c. The light evolved was so vivid 
as to approach that of noonday, and cast very strong 
shadows on the ground. Immediately before it 
disappeared, its light seemed to be concentrated, 
when it burst like a rocket, producing an explosion 
the echoes of which resembled distant thunder. Onc 
of the most remarkable circumstances attending the 
phenomenon was its long continuance, which ex- 
tended to five or six seconds. It was simultaneously 
observed in various parts of the kingdom. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, JAN. 23.—Our city presents a 
most singular aspect—within the last few days we 
have had a storm from the north accompanied with a 
heavy fall of snow, and a temperature of from ten 
to twelve degrees Reaumur. Scarcely anyone ven- 
tures to go out, and the streets are quite deserted 
the magazines, shops, and booths are closed... ‘Vlic 
very few persons who are compelled by necessity 
to venture abroad present the most grotesque ap- 
pearance, being wrapped up in shawls, maniles, and 
anything they can lay their hands upon, leaving 
only alittle hole for one of their eyes Two per- 
sons have been found frozen to death in a house at 
Galata, and a milkman, with his three horses, were 
found frozen to death. 

Tue Snow in GreEece.—Athens, 28th January, 
1850.—Among the political convulsions by which 
Greece has been attacked by one of the Purssances, 
soi-disant bienfaitrices, a snow-storm, unequalled in 
violence within the memory of man, overwhelmed 
the whole country—nor, it would appear, has any 
circumstance equally destructive occurred since 
deluge in which Pyrrha and Deucaleon played 
eminent a part. It commenced on the night of 
Wednesday, and continued during part of ‘Uhavrs- 
day, the 23rd and 24th January ; the elemenis, as 
it were, rising up in anger against the violence of 
the British Secretary of State and his man in pos- 
session—the Admiral. The thermometer fel! in 
the town of Athens to twenty-five deg. Fahreniit, 
the oranges were frezen to the core on the trees in 
the gardens, and the mandarins could be broken to 
pieces with a hammer. Thousands of sisep 
perished in Attica, so suddenly did the storm come 
on, and even the shepherds were surprised, and 
many were lost in the storm. The want of slicis, 
which the mildness of the climate renders generally 
unnecessary, has caused a great increase in point of 
loss. In Attica, the loss is said to amount to a 
fourth of the total number of sheep in Attica alone: 
and in Northern Greece, it is to be presumed—ior, 
as yet, we have no information——that the loss hos 
been considerably greater; the Islands alone hay 
escaped.— Literary Gazette. 
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many places, the lower parts of Cologne are com- 
pletely under water, and the inhabitants are com- 
peed to employ boats to get in and out of their 
houses. A great portion of the town of Bacherach 
has been four days under water. Dusseldorf is in 
a similar condition. From Liege we learn, that 
since Saturday night the inundations have assumed 
a most fearful character. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that two-thirds of the city are under 
water. In the memory of man, Liege was never 
visited with so fearful an inundation. It surpasses 
the great inundation of 1740. The waters of the 
Meuse, swollen by those of the Embleve, the 
Ourthe, and the Vesdre, rose above the watermarks 
of 1816. The churches are full of water, and divine 
service suspended. Boats ply in the streets to save 
persons and goods. The quartiers of the Vennes 
and the Ourthe have the appearance of a roaring 
torrent. Flags of distress and signal guns are con- 
tinually heard, and the most terrible disasters are 
to be feared. The loss of property is. immense. 
At the foundry at Longdoz tle men would have 
perished if boats had not taken them from the roof 
of the building. A Marechal de Logis, with five 
men, endeavoured to cross the torrent in a boat, on 
Bonne-femme route, but they were hurried off by 
the current, and would have inevitably perished if 
apompier had not succeeded in swimming out to 
them with a rope, by which means they moored 
their boat to the branches of a tree ten feet aboye 
the road. The railway viaduct aboye the Chénée 
bridge is partly washed away. The railway com- 
munications are interrupted. At Rochette the 
viaduct and a portion of the railway have been 
washed away. At Maestritch many of the streets 
are under water. Namur is also partly under 
water. 

A private letter says: ‘‘ On Sunday last the most 
alarming reports were in circulation of the damage 
done to the Belgian State Railway, between Liege 
and Verviers. ‘The bridge over the Meuse was 
said to have been carried away, as well as several 
smaller ones. On examination this proved to be 
incorrect ; the land arches only of a small bridge at 
Chénée having been destroyed. The railway has, 
however, sustained great damage for a considerable 
distance. It is still under water. The communica- 
tion by trains is interrupted, and will remain so for 
some days. Passengers, baggage, and light goods 
are, however, conveyed by the common road to 
Verviers, beyond which the railway is in perfect 
order. The distance is under twenty miles, so that 
no great delay is experienced. 
also be conveyed in the same manner. The letters 
arrive regularly. The authorities deserve the 
highest credit for their unremitting exertions to pre- 
vent delay and inconvenience. ‘The town of Liege 
and the neighbourhood have suffered immensely, 
the waters of the Meuse having attained a greater 
height than they have been known to do since 
1740.” 

Postrace TO BeLcrum.—A treasury warrant ap- 
pears in Tuesday night’s Gazette, which orders that 
in futurea uniform rate of fourpence shall be charged 
on all letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
and posted in this country for Belgium, or on such 
letters sent from Belgium to this country, or to any 
of the British colonies. 

Inisu Licguraouses.—The total. sum expended 
in the maintenance and support of the lighthouses 
round the coast of Ireland in the year ending 
December 31, 1849, was fifty-six thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four pounds, twelve shillings, and 
one penny. This includes 4 proportion of the ex- 
penditure imcurred in the erection of eight new 
lighthouses. The receipts of the corporaticn for 
improving the port of Dublin, duswing the same 
period, amounted to fifty-seven thousand, nine hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds, eighteen shillings, and 
eightpence. 

THE OLp OAK OF Ross.—This gigantic tree, 
which has for centuries been an object of attrac- 
tion to the town of Ross, was destroyed by fire on 
the evening of Wednesday last. The ‘‘old oak of 
Ross” is supposed to have been 1,500 years old. 
The circumference at the base was fifteen yards, and 
eleven yards at three feet from the ground. Its 
destruction was caused by some boys lighting a fire 
in its trunk; and, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the people, assisted by the town engine, it was all 
but totally destroyed, nothing being left but a heap 
of blackened ruins.—Bristol Journal. 


Smpver Lops.—A very valuable silver lode has j 


been discovered on Ell Bridge estate, the property 
of Mr. W. Wymond, in the parish of Landolph, 


Transit goods will  ¢,\ourable consideration, and that we may be'enabled, 


| Inarrying turn, itis your humble servant. 
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for the past twenty years for a grant of the sett, 
which, however, could not be obtained until about a 
fortnight since, the proprietor not believing his 
estate contained any mineral, and supposing that 
his land would be broken up tono purpose. Opera- 
tions were commenced on Monday week last, and 
when only three feet from the surface a valuable 
lode of Siest lead ore was opened on, showing that 


the opinions of the practical miners were correct. 
The ore taken from it having heen carefully assayed, 
produced ten in twenty for lead, and 200 ounces of 
silver in the ton of ore. The shaft has since been 
sunk about four fathoms, where the lode is four 
feet big, and the ore found to be of much greater 
richness. ‘This is one of the richest lodes ever seen 
in our locality so near the surface. — Plymouth 
Guardian. j 


A COLUMN FOR THE BACHELORS. 


“ Here's a pretty lot of us, 
Nice young bachelors !’’ 

THERE may be something in the atmosphere, or 
it may be that the Spring is coming more quickly 
than usual upon the heels of Old Winter, or pro- 
bably the principles of free-trade: have awakened 
an adventurous spirit in the bachelorhood of the 
country ; but certain it is, that we are at the 
present moment inundated with queries, pro- 
posals for publication, hints to the ladies, and so on, 
from gentlemen who are extremely anxious to 
enter the state connubial. Now, we certainly do 
not like hydropathy as a general thing, so we 
have decided upon not throwing cold water upon 
the hopes and wishes of the ardent swains who wish 
to make our MisceELLANY a medium of making 
their gallant and highly-commendable wishes known 
to the fairer portion of the community; and hence, 
upon such gentle provocation, we have thought that 
a Bachelor’s Volumn now and then would be the 
means of introducing to the marrying world the pre- 
tensions of some highly eligible young gentlemen, 
whose modesty may be the means of keeping them 
in single un-blessedness in private life—or who may 
not, from the force of circumstances, have the 
opportunity of basking in the sunshine of bright 
eyes, and walking in the sweet light of the smiles 
of offerable Young Ladies. 

We sincerely hope that the proposals we here 
lay before our lady readers will receive their 


shortly, for the intense satisfaction of the bachelors, 
to publish a column for the young ladies ; and then, 


| in due time, both the columns may be crowned with 


capitals of Hymen’s chaplets; and, as they say in 
the old plays, it may be a decided case of ‘‘ Marry 
come up.” 

The first very bad case of bachelorism we place 
before the eyes of our lady readers, is in sufficiently 
dismal prose, and runs as follows— 


“Single Street, Chelsea. 


‘Mr. Eprror,—You see before you in your 
mind’s eye the most miserable of men. I am twenty- 
two years of age, and an orphan, and have neither 
brothers nor sisters. JI walk about like a maniac, 
and 1 am afraid at times to say ‘I am not mad. 
Sir, I am in that fearful state of solitude, that I 
do not know any young lady sufficiently well to 
say, ‘ How do you do?’ to in all the world, and 
yet if ever there were a human being of decidedly a 
i sit in 


_ my lonely lodging, feeling like a mummy in some 


| undiscovered pyramid of HEgypt. 


Ob; (Sis, deed 
could only find some nice, pretty, kind-tempered 
girl to have pity upon me and marry me at once, 
I should be like a young kid on a spring day, 
ready to jump out of my skin for joy. It was 
only the other day I saw one pass the window— 


nota kid but a duck—that is to say, a duck of a 
| young lady; and out J flew and ran after her, 


crying—! 1 propose—I propose !’ but she screamed 
out for the police, and ran into a baker’s shop, so 
that that crumb of comfort fled from me. 

‘J am, as I have said, twenty-two years of age: 
neither fair nor dark, rather slender, good eyes, 
and I have enough to make a home comfortable 
with, although I am not rieh; but oh, sir, how 
rich I should be, if you could recommend me to 
a dear smiling dimpled—— But I dare not write 
in this style, or I feel I shall go distracted, All 
I specify for is a wife that shall be kind-tempered, 
and with a gentle voice, which, as old King Lear 


says, is ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ Under 
twenty I should prefer her, as I think the husband 
ought to be a few years older than the wife. Pray, 
sir, look out for me, and entitle yourself to the 
eternal gratitude of 
“ Yours truly, 
“ THEopoRE §. 8.” 


There, ladies: if poor Theodore’s letter does not: 
cause,the pearly tears to flow, your hearts must be. 
all flints. 


The next gentleman who solicits our good offices, 
does so in verse. Judge for yourselves, ladies. 


‘“T am wandering far and near, 
And my spirits ebb and flow; — 
I know no comfort in my life: 
A wife I want, you know. 
The buttons on my garment they 
Are always on the go— oF 
I wander like a spirit, for 
A wife I want, you know. 


‘Oh! when I see a gentle girl, 
With love’s light in her eyes, 
I feel my heart is like to break, 
- And breathe regrets in sighs. 
I'd love a happy fire-side, 
And whispered accents low, 
And pretty kisses now and then. 
Oh, goodness gracious confound all the world ! 
A wife I want, you know.” 


We feel quite certain that, after our fair friends have 
sung the above to the tune of Jeannete and Jeannot,, 
they will send us a very pretty proposal for the author,, 
who signs himself Atexis A. A F 
The next in order in our list is rather of a dif 
ferent complexion. It is as follows— : 
‘‘Str—I have no objection to a nice girl with 
plenty of tin, if you know such a one. No pester- 
ing relatives for me, unless they are well to do, and 
drop off now and then, leaving a good legacy. J 
have not the best of tempers myself, so it is necessary 
that she should, or else it will be rather a cat 
and dog affair; but tin, Mr. Editor, is the principal 
thing I cannot part with myself under a good 
round sum. Your's &c., 
“ Bombastes Furroso.” 


We decline recommending Bombastes Furioso. We 
think a gentleman who is such a lover of 2m, and 
has such a good opinion of himself, had better re- 
main content with his own brass. ; 

We now come to something very tender, and at 
the same time rather light and airy. We fancy the 
young gentleman had the tune of Lucy Long float- 
ing in his imagination. 

‘‘ Ob now’s your time, young ladies, 
Pitch it rather strong, 
I want a pretty little wife, 
And can’t wait very long, 
Oh, I can’t wait very long, 
Very long; 
I won't wait very long. 


“J like a pretty hand and foot, 
I’m partial to a song; 

I want a smiling tender girl, 
And. can't wait very long, 
Oh, I can’t wait very long, 

Very long; 
I won't wait very long. ’ 

The author of the above is twenty six years of 
age, a beautiful head of hair, black eyes, and holds 
a situation in Somerset House, He sincerely hopes 
that some young lady will sympathise with his 
forlorn condition, and have him at once. N.B. He 
don’t smoke cigars, and would keep good hours. 

We should feel inclined to recommend our fair 
friends to consider sincerely this gentleman’s pro- 
posal. He gives the initials of B. W. 

The next proposal on our list is really too mild 
and modest. We are afraid the author of it will 
never get on in life on account of his diffidence. 

“« Sin—As the Paternal Estate of Ballygoblin, in 
the county of Munster, ould Ireland, is out at the 
elbows and everywhere else, I have condiscinded to 
make up my mind to marry some rich piece 01 
Jjamale beauty on the Saxon side of the Ginicel. 
My hair is of the rale goulden hue of the ould 
kings of Ireland, who could at any time light a 
stick of brimstone by giving it a rub on_ their fiery 
locks. My price is ten thousand pounds, and not 
a farthing less. That I consider mighty ehape for 
an Irish jontelmun discinded from Clocknoviarity. 

“ Pypnix O’ BLATHEVEN. | 
“ To be heerd of. at the coffee-shop in Shoe Lane.” 
We decline recommending the jontelmun from 
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Munster ; but we think that the ladies will agree 
with us, that the next candidate upon our list is 
entitled to some consideration, He modestly 
writes— f ; 

‘‘Srr—I_ have had some hesitation in addressing 
you upon the’ subject of my matrimonial wishes ; 


but having thrown. together a few verses upon the |, 


subject, I beg to solicit the kind attention of your 
young lady readers to them, if you should think 
them worthy of insertion in your MiscELL Any ; and 
Lam, sir, yours faithfully, Cuartes Y——.” 


“How gallantly, how merrily, the married man may 


live; 

His life is full of beauty—to the winds dull care 
hell give; : ‘ 

He sits down by his fire-side—the king of all he 
sees, 


And it’s little matter should there be a slight domes- 
tic breeze. ii tie ; 
His buttons they are all correct, soft smiles are all 


for him, 
And never, like a bachelor, need he look cold and 
sage a ei : Mite rh hed 
His tea is always ready--his toast is nice and 
hot— | F é sean 
He ever feels he has a home—a, dear enchanted 
spot. ae , uae 
Oh! wretched is a bachelor, who wanders up and 
down Bet ae 
Without one loving smile to chase away misfortune’s 
Or EGY Y ee elas : 
4¢T would I were a married man, for he looks snug 
~ and sleek, ; 
No care nor trace of bitter tears are present on his 
cheek. aly 
When winter’s snow is on the ground a happy man 
is he; | grt aes 


His home is full of 
crackling free: | : 

His slippers they are ready when he comes in from 
the air, 

And gentle kisses warm his cheeks from soft lips of 
the fair. : , 

Oh! wretched is a bachelor who wanders up and 


warmth and love —the -fire is 


down, Pee: 
Without one loving smile to chase away misfortune’s 
‘frown !” aioe 


We do think that this gentleman deserves some | 


encouragement ; and here we proposed finishing our 
Column for the Bachelors, but we cannot resist 
inserting the following, if only for the eccentricity 
of the versification. It surely goes to the tune of 
“ Hot Codlins,” so celebrated as the exclusive pro- 
perty of the Clowns in all the Pantomimes. It is 
prefaced by the following remarks ; 

““Str,— Youmay materially assist a fellow creature 
by inserting the following. You will see that I want 
a wite; and I hope, after so candid an avowal, some 
young lady will be so good as to say ‘certainly.’ 
Please to consider me the hero of the accompanying 
ballad :— 
A lawyer so keen, a living he got, 
By making folks’ tempers 

Hot—hot—hot ! 


He thought it a piece of uncommon good wit 
‘To serve on a friend a small parchment——~writ. 


_ Tol de rol lol de rol li d———o! 
Now this lawyer thought in the long midnights, 
‘That old ——-— might give him some 


Frights—frighis—frights ! 
So he thinks that a wife quite pretty and civil, 
Will drive from his fancy all thoughts of the—old 
_. gentleman. — 
_ Tol de rol Jol de lol 1i d——o! 
This lawyer he thinks it will oft be a treat 
To have lots of kisses so 
i : Sweet—sweet—sweet ! 
He promises, then, that his life he will mend, 
So the costs won’t be great at his—day of judgment. 
Tol de rol lol de rol li d 0!” 


We cannot recommend our legal friend ; and with 
this effusion, we take leave of our friends, the bache- 
lors, for the present. 


PITT AND FOX. 

Mr. Fox was totally unlike his great rival. Pitt 
was stately, taciturn, and of an austere temper 
Fox ‘was easy, social, and of a kindly disposition. 
Pitt was tall and grave, and entered the house care- 


ully dressed, walked proudly to the head of the } fine fresco, dates from: the 14th; century; and repre- 


careless air; and, as he approached the opposition 
benches, had a nod for this learned city member, 
and a joke for that wealty knight of the shire, and 
sat down as much at ease as if he were lounging 
in the back parlour of a country inn Pitt, as the 
adage runs, could “speak a king’s speech off-hand,” 
80 -consecutive were his sentences; and his round, 
smooth periods delighted the aristocracy of all 
parties. Fox made the lords of the treasury quail 
as he declaimed in piercing tones against ministe- 
rial corruption, while his friends shouted ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applauded. till the house shook. Pitt’s 
sentences were pompous and sonorous, and often 
‘their sound revealed their own hollowness.” 
Fox uttered sturdy, Anglo-Saxon sense; every 
word pregnant with meaning. Pitt was a thorough 
business man, and relied for success in debate upon 
careful preparation. Fox despised the drudgery of 
office, and relied upon his intuitive perceptions and 
his robust strength. Pitt was the greater secretary 
—fox the greater commoner. Pitt’s oratory was 
like the frozen stalactites and pyramids which glit- 


| ter round Niagara in mild-winter, stately, clear, and 


cold. Fox’s like the vehement waters which sweep 
over its brink, and roar and boil in the abyss below. 
Pitt, in his great efforts, only erected himself the 
more ;proudly, and uttered more full Johnsonian 
sentences, sprinkling his dignified but monotonous 
‘‘state-paper style” with pungent sarcasms, speak- 
ing as one having authority, and commanding that 
it might stand fast. Fox, on such occasions, 
reasoned from first principles, denouncing where he 
| could not persuade, and reeling under his great 
thoughts, until his exeited feelings rocked him, like 
the ocean in a storm. Pitt displayed the most 
rhetoric, and his mellow voice charmed like the 
notes of an organ, Fox displayed the most ar- 
gument, and shrill tones pierced like arrows. Pitt 
had an icy taste—Fox a fiery logic. Pitt had art 
—Fox nature. Pitt was dignified, cool, cautious — 
Fox manly, generous, brave. Pitt had a mind— 
Fox a soul. Pitt was the minister of the king— 
Fox the champion of the people. Both were the 
early advocates of parliamentary reform; but Pitt 
retreated, while fox advanced; and beth joined in 
denouncing and abolishing the horrors of the middle 
passage. Both died the same year, and they sleep 
side by side in Westmiuster Abbey, their dust 
mingling with that of their mutual friend Wilber- 
force; while over their tomb watches, with eagle 
eye and extended arm, the moulded form of Chat- 
ham.—Stanton’s wketches of Reformers. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Tue Pricrures iv Hotyroop.—The Scotsman 
says, “‘the dirty and dilapidated state of the portraits 
or rather the alleged portraits in the Gallery at 
Holyrood House has long been a subject of remark. 
Many of the canvasses were so much injured and de- 
faced as to be absolutely unsightly instead of orna- 
mental. It will be learned with satistaction, we 
believe, that the whole of the paintings in Holyrood 
are about to undergo, by order of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, a thorough cleaning and re- 
pair. They have been consigned for this purpose 
into the hands of Mr. Walker. A portion of them 
have been already overhauled and restored to their 
places, and a second lot is now just about to be re- 
hung in their renovated state. We may mention 
that the name of the painter, De Witt, has, in the 
course of cleaning, been found on several. of the 
larger pictures.” 

A GOLDEN EAgiy.—There is on board the re- 
venue cruiser, Wellington, Commander Grundy, in 
Devonport Harbour, a golden eagle, which was 
brought from the west coast of Ireland, where it 
was bred and reared by a Connaught. gentleman, 
It is avery fine bird, and is quite tame. At the 
time it was seen by the writer it was proudly 
perehed on the main-boom, over the quarter-deck ; 
and, notwithstanding there was a strong breeze, it 
was quietly adjusting its: plumage with its strong 
beak. 

ANCIENT ArT In Paris.—Of late, numerous 
quaint old paintings have accidentally, been disco- 


vered in churches in’ Paris and different parts of the, 


country, after haying been buried’ for centuries 
under coats: of whitewash. or plaster. }, Only the 
other day,,in the cathedral of Clermont Ferrand, a 


‘weighs 1,981 lbs. 


_Bacon. 
claimed a dandy the other day, when, strong men 


| treasury-bench, and took his seat as dignified and senting Christ crucified, with St. John and the 
as dumb as a statue. Fox was burly and jovial, | Virgin Mary at the foot ofthe cross, was brought to 
entered the house with a slouched hat and witha | light. These discoveries have, I hear, caused the 


“Government to take measures for having all the 
cathedrals and churches of France minutely exam- 
ined, as it is considered probable that there are an 
immense number of mural paintings still in exis- 
tence, though all trace is lost of them beneath the 
whitewash ofbarbarians. In the early ages, France 
was celebrated for its superior executions of mural 
paintings in religious edifices, and in some of the 
churches of Paris—St. Germain d’Auxerrois espe- 
cially, Attempts have recently been made with 
success torevive the art.—Literary Gazette. 

THE TELEKOUPHONON, OR SPEAKING TELE- 
GRAPH, has, during the last twelve months, come 
into very general use. In several of the largest 
buildings which have recently been erected in Lon- 
don, Mr. Whishaw’s useful invention has been 
considered a necessary appendage, and is now intro- 
duced in the specifications issuing from the offices 
of some of the most eminent architects of the day. 
Besides the numerous public buildings into which it 
has been introduced, it is about to be fitted up 
throughout the Earl of Ellesmere’s splendid man- 
sion, under the direction of Mr Barry. It is now 
nearly two years since Mr. Whishaw first applied 
it in private houses as a most efficient substitute for 
bells. — Mining Journal. 


Diamonps in Catirornia.—At the Society of 
Arts, Mr. A. Walls read a paper ‘On California, 
its History and Prospects; being the result of a 
recent visit to that country by Mr. Cross” On 
the table were placed a few specimens of Californian 
gold, one of which was a large lump, weighing 
almost seven pounds, being the largest ever im- 
ported into England in a pure native state, and the 
property of Mr. Cross. Mr. Tennant stated the 
specimen of gold exhibited by Mr. Walls was evi- 
dently a water-worn fragment. He also exhibited a 
specimen of gold, which at the time he had pur- 
chased it (about two months before) was the finest 
specimen of pure native gold he had seen; it con- 
tained ninety-two per cent. of pure metal. A rea- 
son he had for purchasing the specimen was, be- 
cause it had some of the alluvial soil attached to 
it; and in that soil he imagined that one or two 
small diamonds might be detected, and was most 
anxious to ascertain that fact, as he had stated to 
the Society last session, in a paper, that diamonds 
and other precious stones might be found in the gold 
districts of California ; and that such gems are being 
thrown aside, although the refuse diamonds sold to 
the lapidary to be broken up are worth fifty pounds 
per ounce, while gold is not worth more than three 
pound fifteen shillings. He had not, however, 
been able to discover any diamond; but on ex- 
amining the soil with the microscope, he had de- 
tected some small crystals of garnet, two grains of 
platinum, and several of quartz, &e. 

Tue CARNIVAL IN PArts.—The Constitutionel 
states that the Prefect of Police recently issued a pla- 
card concerning the police regulations that were to be 
observed during the masquerade. . Persons. dis- 
guised or travestied were not to be allowed to carry 
weapons or sticks. No one was to be permitted to 
appear masked in the ‘public streets before ten 
o’clock in the morning or after six in the evening. 
On Ash Wednesday. no one was. allowed .to 
appear masked or disguised in the public streets 
after twelve in the day. The same journal adds 
that the usual competition: for the beuf gras, took 
place a few days ago at Poissy, when Cesar, reared 
by M. Goupil de Ponfol, was decided to be the 
finést’ animal exhibited in the market-place. He 
Unfortunately for the Parisian 
lovers of sight-seeing, it was feared there would be no 
procession, as, although the Prefecture of Police 
did not refuse its authority for its taking place, 
itvat the same time ‘purposed withholding any con- 
tribution to the expenses of the solemnity. Accord - 
ingly no butcher was found sufficiently adventurous 
to take upon himself the restoration of the old cus- 
tom, and Cxsar, for lack of a purchaser, was led back 
to his stall. : 

“ KNOWLEDGE is power,” wrote the great Lord 
“ Knowledge 1s power,” complacently ex- 


” 


having failed, he released a lap-dog from the teeth 
of a huge mastiff by quietly administering to the 
latter a pinch of snuff! 

FatsrHoop.—It is more from carelessness about 
truth, than from intentional lying, that there is so 
much falsehood in the world.=—Dr. Johnson. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Ir is a remarkable feature of the present age 
that while the greatest possible attention is paid to 
the physical wants of what may be called the well- 
to-do-class of the community, and while the highest. 
products of civilisation are brought to their doors 
in abundance, from all quarters of the globe, the 
educational culture of their children should remain 
in as rude and unsatisfactory a condition as it was 
many years ago. 

The education of the children of the wealthy is, 
heaven knows, bad enough; but some attempts are 
made to procure something like intellectual culture, 
and the executive pretends to be anxious about the 
education of the very poor ; but the children of the 
middle class, we state, fearless of contradiction, are 
at the mercy of as many accidents in their educa- 
tional existence as could be laid to the charge of 
the system, or no system, of a hundred years ago. 

In this case, the middle class of society occupies, 
as it oecupies in many others, a peculiar position ; 
and it much resembles the fulcrum of a lever, which, 
however essential to the movement of both arms of 
that important mechanical power, is itself at rest. 
There is about that class of the body politic a 
natural sluggishness—a kind of ‘leave alone” feel- 
ing, which stands in the way of all improvements ; 
and, moreover, there is one mischievous feeling 
which, as long as it subsists, will involve unutterable 
evil, and that consists in the belief that everything 
1s purchasable with money, and that the price is the 
uavarying criterion of excellence. 

In no respect more particularly than in the educa- 
fion of their children, do the members of the well-~ 
to-do-elass of society carry out this idea. It is a 
highly popular fancy with thousands of good, quiet, 
casy-going people, that if they send their children to 
a good school, meaning by that an expensive school, 
that they have done their duty in that respect ; and 
in after life, when ‘I'om or Dick, or Harry, or Mary, 
or Jane, turns out to be an incorrigible dunee, it isa 
common thing for these sapient pa rents to go about 
informing all sympathising friends how much they 
had paid for ‘‘ schooling,” which, of course, is a 
statistical statement intended to produce the greatest 
surprise at the meager character of the result. 

Thus again, it is no unusual thing to find re- 

spectable people who have brains a little above the 
common order, going about something after the 
fashion of Diogenes in his hunt for an honest man, 
exclaiming—'* Does anybody know of a good 
school ?” and getting but barren replies. 
- Now if these good folks ask fora surgeon, let 
them be sent to whom they may of that profession, 
they at the least have the. satisfaction of knowing; 
wat by education and a prescribed course. of study, 
he must be, up to a certain point, qualified for his 
profession; but with the schoolmaster it is quite a 
different thing, and it is a notorfous facet that: men 
who from temper, capacity, and in’ many’ cases 
want of education, are disqualified from any other 
liberal pursuit, and who are too oldin life toacquire 
a handicraft, frequently -present themselves to the 
unlearned” and easily gulled public, as ‘the in- 
structors of youth, 

Thus the most important period. of a child’s mental 
life—important, because it is the period of develop- 
ment—is confided to the care of one glaringly de- 
ficient in, perhaps, the commonest qualifications for 
discharging that most important and onerous task. 


petty tyranny reign triumphant; but the day-schools 


We say it, and we say it deliberately, from a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the subject, that 
schoolmasters, as a class, are about the most truly 
ignorant and contracted-minded of the community. 
It is a monstrous thing, that any idler with five 
pounds in his pocket, can set up as an Instructor 
of the youth of this country; and it is only asa 
monstrous fact to be equalled by the conduct of 
parents, who will place their children—those young 


and tender blossoms of hope—in the hands of such 
‘men. 


The boarding-schools of England, heaven knows, 
are bad enough, for there ignorance, imbecility and 


of the metropolis are the hot-beds of every 
description of moral miasma that the im- 
agination can conceive; and every small vice, 
and not a few large ones, is there in full and 
luxuriant growth. The dominion is solely one of fear, 
and the temper of the petty pedagogue is watched 
by the trembling helots subject to his sway, as 
anxiously as ever Savan watches the rise or fall of 
the mercurial column in stormy weather. 

We do not mean to say that there are not many 
exceptions to all this—honourable exceptions. 
There, are no doubt, boarding-schools in England, 
which do not resemble private lunatic asylums 
engrafted upon county jails. There are day-schools, 
no doubt, where lying, hypocrisy, and ignorance 
do not rule with despotic sway; and it is because 
there no doubt are such well-conducted establish- 
ments, that we cry out against those that are quite 
the reverse, and compete with them with all ‘those 
better chances of success, that ignorance and 
mendacity ever have in this country over modest 
ability and high honesty of purposes and aspira- 
tions. 

Before the year 1814, when any impudent im- 
poster could place a plate upon his door, and call 
himself Surgeon, &c., the same monstrous evils 
arose in that department of public policy, that now 
affects the educational system ; but then, in medical 
practice the results of ignorance and empiricism 
were apparent in the death of the victim probably, 
while as regards the mischief of the day-school 
with the ineompetent master, the seeds only are 
sown of a moral death, which, although of a much 
more awful character than the mortal dissolution, 
eludes the immediate observation of the ‘“ kind 
parents,” who fancy they are doing wonders for 
their children. 

The legislature was compelled, and the legisla- 
ture never does anything but rob the people, 
until compelled—to put down the quackery of un- 
qualified practitioners. Why 7s not the profession 
of a Teacher made respectable, by a legal qualifiva- 
tion, as regards not only acquirements, but tact and 
temper in the art—for it ts an art of imparting those 
acquirements again to the young ? é 

We shall return to this subject at a future 
opportunity. 


CHRISTMAS IN DENMARK. 


Let me soberly describe the Christmas Tree. 
{t was.a beautiful living specimen of a species of 
evergreen pine, growing ina tub placed in the centre 
of the room. | It was about nine or ten feet in height, 
and its horizontal branches symmetrically stretched 
around, shooting out widely at the base, and 
gradually lessening until the apex was formed by 
the ‘straight single stem. In the branches were 
fastened scores of various ‘coloured wax lights, 
placed: in wine-holders, and from’ root to top were 
suspended pasteboard tickets, each inscribed with a 
certain number. Interspersed were gilded apples, 
bunches of grapes and raisins, nuts, figs, &c.,'to be 


plucked by the company at pleasure.’ The “host | 


‘reward for her graceful labours. 


armed himself with a pair of scissors, and calling 
upon us to aid him in finding the successively num- 
bered tickets, as the latter were purposely mingled 
in pleasing confusion, he commenced operations by 
clipping off number one. This he delivered to the: 
guest whose name it bore, and he, in furn, presented — 
it to the hostess, who was the presiding good genius 
at a large and long table, completely covered with 
articles of all sizes, mysteriously muffled in paper, 
so that it was impossible even to guess what their 
contents might be. These were the prizes, each 
having a number answerable to some particular 
ticket, to indicate to whose share the corresponding 
prize was to fall. Having found the article bearing 
the duplicate number, the office of the good genius 
was smilingly to deliver the parcel to him or her, as 
the case might be. The fortunate party would 
then forthwith eagerly tear off the wrappers, and 
exultingly exhibit the prize to the company. These 
prizes consisted of every conceivable variety of 
articles, and, by what I esteemed marked good taste, 
were, in most cases, not merely ornamental, but 
useful: not a few of them were elegant and ex- 
pensive light articles of dress. Neither host nor 
ostess knew what all the prizes were, nor what 
would fall to their own personal share; for those 
which they designed for each other were privately 
deposited among the collection, and ticketed at the 
last moment. Aviintier after number was found 
and called, and prize after prize delivered; 
and such a gleeful, busy, rattling, chattering, 
happy set as we all were, never was seen since 
the world began to make merry, I will take my 
affidavit. There was at least one prize for every 
body—from grandsire to the wee todlin’ bairnie of 
only eighteen months of age, which, with the usual 
precociousness of Copenhagen infants, could run 
about and talk as well as many English ones thrice 
as old. Oh, reader dear, it would have gladdened 
the very soul of the sourest misanthrope to have 
seen us! The silver-haired grand parents, the black- 
bearded fellows like myself, the gold-laced officer, 
the charming, bonnie, sonsie lassie—all were chal- 
dren! Oh, the glorious fun, the frolic, the exube- 
rant bursts of laughter—now echoing i nthe deep 
bass of manly voices, and anon in the silver ringing 
melody of the ‘sister sera h-band!’ Sometimes 
a prize would turn up designedly of a description to 
create a peal of cordial merriment at the expense of 
its owner—in which he himself could not but irre- 
sistibly join. And, pray, what prizes did der Wan- 
dernde Fogel get? No less than three. My first 
was particularly acceptable—a beautiful portrait of 
Hans Christian Anderson the gift of my host, who 
well knew I should treasure it. J will get Anderson 
to write his autograph beneath it, ere I send it to 
England. My second prize was—a Danish wife ! 
Hear that, ye listening daughters of England! and 
oh, ye sons of England! question not concerning 
her, but believe me I only wish each of you may” 
live to win that prize of prizes—a Danish wife! 
Upon whom my gratitude is due for this priceless 
gift, I deplore I am even yet profoundly ignorant. 
My third prize was a beautiful penholder (in use at 
this moment), the gift of the good genius. Be as- 
sured der Wandernde Vogel did not neglect to then 
and there warmly salute her, and to assure her 
that he would never use it to write aught, inimical 
tothe cause of virtue. The last prize was that 
magical number, ninety-nine; and it appropriately 
fell tc the share of the good genius herself—a fitting 
She had not the 
remotest idea what it was, and closely did we circle 
round her as she detached fold after fold of paper. 
At length a square case appeared, and on its lid 
being raised, the prize was revealed in the shape of 
a beautiful new gold watch—a present from her 
husband. Her delight only equalled her surprise at 
this timed gift, and clinging was the fond kiss with 
which she tearfully acknowledged it. The entire 
distribution of prizes occupied nearly two hours. 


SINGING SHELLS.—Mr. Taylor, when at Bath- 
caloa, in Ceylon, on going at night on a lake near 
the fort, was struck by a loud musical noise pro- 
ceeding from the bottom of the water. It was 
caused by multitudes of some animal inhabiting 
shells—at least the natives call them ‘singing 
shells.” The sounds are like those of an accordion, 
or /Molian harp, guitar, &c. vibrating notes, and 
pitched in different keys. A snail, abundant in 
Corfu, if irritated by a touch with a piece of straw, 
will emit a distinctly audible sound ina querulous , 
tone, and this it frequently reveatsif freshly touched. 
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THE DUCHESS. 


CHAPTER X. 
A FEW REMARKABLE CHANGES, 


A monvH has elapsed. 

he early blustering time of the young year has 
chastened down to the soft beauties and more 
smiling sweetnesses of the spring-time. ‘The blue 
skies of a sunny period are at hand. The young 
leaves upon the forest trees rustle in soft air, and 
the teeming earth prepares to yield the riches of its 
bosom to man. Oh, what will not a little month 
produce in the ihe of change? Let us consider. 

The murdered Duchess of Pangbourne is in the 
tomb of that high and lordly race. Encased in 
rich woods and shining metals—softly lapped in 
silks and velvets, the sad remains of the thing of 
pride and passion rot like any beggar. The corpse 
of the maniac, who made so great a change, lies 
beneath a quiet mound in a humble churchyard. 

“ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

Mr. Oliver has fairly inducted Herbert into the 
house in Park Lane, where he advises him to remain 
for the present, until it can be seen how the young 
man at Naples, who has been detained there by 
illness, takes the news of the change in his fortunes. 
It is evening again. The park is thronged with 
equestrians, and the busy hum of fashionable life 
is only just dying out for the day. We will take a 
glance at the new Duke of Pangbourne and the 
new Duchess. 

In that same room where the Duchess, who now 
resis in the tomb, was first introduced to the reader, 
Herbert sits, and it is worth while to take a long 
look at his face now. One month has only elapsed 
—but to look upon that pale, haggard countenance, 
one would suppose, indeed, that years of care and 
suffering had conspired to give the stamp of the 
passing agony to it. The paleness of his face was 
a kind of ly paleness, which may not be de- 
seribed. is eyes seemed to be enlarged, and to 
have about them a most unnatural lustre Every 
moment or two there was a nervous twitching of tne 
muscles of the mouth, as though he intended to say 
something, and then left the words unspoken, from 
secret dread of them, or of their consequences. . ‘The 
slightest sound, too, would act like an alarum- 


bell upon his heart, and he would start up with looks | 


of terror and affright. In person he was thin, to 
the very verge of actual emaciation. His hands had 
that sad transparent look which great debility alone 
can give to them; and take him for all in all, amore 


melancholy looking man than he could scarcely have | 


been found. 

But he was a Duke, and the lord of many broad 
acres, and the absolute master of more wealth than 
his utmost desires could dissipate. 

te held a book in his hand and appeared to read, 
but his eyes were only fixed upon the page when he 
thoaght the Duchess—his own Clara—the Duchess 
of Pangbourne—was observing him. She observed 
him often, when he thought she did not. And she, 
tog, looked much older than she had done a month 
previously, although the expression upon her face 
was so widely different to that upon Herbert’s. She 
sat upon a couch removed from the window, which 
was partially open, although. shielded from the rays 
of the setting sun by an outer blind; and when 
she thought he did not notice her, she fixed her 
regards upon him, and tears gathered in her eyes 
as she noted the sad change that had ensued. 


Yes, agony was upon the brow of the Duke 
with all his thousands, and tears were in the bright 
eyes of the Duchess with all her silks—her satins— 
her diamonds—her equipages—subservient atten- 
dants and amenities of high rank. But the mental 
pangs.of Herbert were actual; those of Clara were 
but sympathetic. 

Some faint noise made him start and drop his 
book. He placed his hand upon his heart, and 
looked wildly around him. 

“What was it? What was it? 
nothing.” 

Clara dashed the tears from her eyes, and, ad- 
vaucing towards him, she picked up the book; and 
then sinking upon‘her knees by his feet, she let her 
head droop upon his knee, and the long pent-up 
tide of feeling gave way, and she sobbed long and 
bitterly. Herbert did not move. He could: not, 
but he looked at her, and he shook ashe didso, But 
he did not weep. ‘The fount of tears in his heart 


Oh, nothing— 


| upon them. 
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was dry. He could not weep; and now and then 


his lips meved as they were in the habit of doing, 
and his hands shook. After a time, and before Clara 


had ceased sobbing, he spoke. 

“ What is this?” he said. ‘* What is this? Why, 
Clara, what can all this mean?” | 

The sobs subsided into low moans, and still her 
head rested upon his knees. The moans decreased 
to shuddering sighs, and then a term of feeling was 
for the time over. : 

‘“‘ What—what is it, Clara? I vainly ask you 
what it is that thus affects you? Here you have 
rank and wealth, and—and eae that can and 
ought to cheer the senses and the feelings; but I 
see you in tears. Is there a wish yet ungratified ? 
Speak, Clara, speak. You do not see me weep.” 

“Herbert ! Herbert!” 

‘“ Well—well, I hear. Goon, Clara. You area 
Duchess, and I a Duke. Ha!--hal—A Duke! 
What a proud thing to be a Duke !” 4 

She rose, still shuddering ; and while he watched 
her with his lustrous eyes, she proceeded to the 
door of the apartment, which she secured, so that no 
domestic at an inopportune moment might intrude 
Then she tottered back to where Her- 
bert sat. It was more tottering than walking ; and 
kneeling again at his feet, she spoke: 

“ Herbert, it is now one month, since by one of 
the strangest freaks of fortune ever heard of, we 
left poverty, and, what we thought, friendless deso- 
lation, to be what we now are. J*rom that time, the 
light of contentment, and even of transient joy, has 


left your eyes. Your cheeks have fallen, and you 


shake like a guilty thing at every sound. In your 
sleep there is no rest—in your waking there is no 
peace. A spirit of absolute wretchedness' pursues 
you, go where you will!” 

“No, no.” 

‘* Yes, Herbert. It isso. You take no joy in 
life. The smiles of our little one are no longer 
pleasant to you. You avoid me, as though I had 
wronged you ; and at every casual sound you start, 
as though ‘you were hunted by your fellow-man. 
Herbert, the time has come, when [ have a right to 
ask for your confidence. Ah, Herbert, once I had 


| it with your love; but now both fly from me, for 


there cannot be one without the other. Herbert, 
tell me, L implore you, what il is that sits like the 


‘very spirit of despair, brooding at your heart? There 
) is a secret. 


If it be one of suffering, I will soothe 
you; for who so fit as I to do so—If it be one of— 


K i ag 


“ Of what, Clara—of what ?” 
~“ Oh, no—no—I cannot say the word.” ; 

“Yes. Letme hear it. Tinsist! Icommand!” 

‘Guilt! Herbert, Ido not accuse you. Listen 
tome. Ifyou have done aught that is wrong, and 
that preys upon your spirits, let me know it, and I 
will be a counsellor, who will not wound while 
petit Tell me, I implore you—9Oh, tell me 
all. 

Herbert passed his right hand over his eyes for a 
moment, and then in a high cracked voice, and with 
a ev and hideous attempt ata sickly smile, he 
said— 

“Well! This is a brave jest—a very brave jest. 
Ha! ha! So, a man may not look a little pale and 


| fagged, but he must be accused of having some 


guilty secret.” 

“No, no, Herbert, I do not say it is a guilty 
secret. TI only say it isa secret that distresses you. 
Why will you not permit me to share it with you ? 
You will, Herbert? Ah, you retract. You know 
that if all the world should prove false and hollow 
towards you, that Iam true!” 

‘‘ Why should the world prove false and hollow 
to me? Am I not a Duke, and is not that suffi- 
cient to command the most sweet voices of the 
world? Am I not rich, and will not that purchase 


hearts enough? What care Lif the courtesies of the | 


multitude be not sterling gold, but only the plating 
of flattery ? I will not seek to find it other than what 


it looks. I will be content with the surface. Go, 
Clara—go !” 
“No, no. I cannot leave you in this mood. I 


yet hope for your confidence, Herbert. I never knelt 
to you until now; but for your own sake—for the 
sake of goodness—happiness—virtue ;—for the sake 
of our child, the heir to your honour and your wealth, 
I implore you to tell me what it is that is breaking 
your heart, or you will break mine.” . 

‘* Peace?” cried’ Herbert, springing to his feet. 
‘“¢ This is. folly 2. What’s that ?--Nothing—-nothing. 
Vhis is worse than folly. I will not be questioned, 
Clara. Let this scene never be repeated between 
us, Understand me, I will not bear it. There is 


no seeret. I am well, and strong, and hearty, and 
of course am quite happy. With new conditions 
of social existence come new cares. I have no 
time for such mental follies.” 

‘‘ Herbert—yet a moment.” 

He went to the door of the room, and Clara had 
just risen, when an attempt was made by some one 
outside to open it. Herbert at once started back 
exclaiming— 

“ No—no! Help! Hush! Oh, hush!” 

He staggered back into a chair, and Clara opened 
the door. One of the servants appeared, and said 
respectfully— 

“Mr. Oliver attends his Grace.” 

‘¢ Show him into the library,” said Clara, ‘‘ and say 
the Duke will be with him in a short time.” 

It was quite.an effort for Clara to command her 
feelings sufficiently to speak calmly to the servant, 
after the scene she had had with Herbert. The 
attendant bowed and withdrew, and Clara, approach- 
ing Herbert, held out both hands to him, while 
tears streamed down her cheeks. 

‘© We will be friends,’ she said. ‘* Quite friends.” 

‘“No more questions, Clara,” he said, as he took 
her hands, and then he shook as though some 
sudden spasm had seized him, and in a low wailing 
voice full of the pathos of misery, he added— 

‘* Ask me nothing. Think nothing but of your- 
self. Be happy, and let me take my course.” 

Clara could not answer him, she was by far too 
deeply affected to do so; and she had only just 
strength enough to totter from the room and reach 
her own apartment, where she lay for more than an 
hour ina state so nearly resembling insensibility, 
that it might well be taken for it by any one who 
had chanced to see her. 

Herbert, the moment he was alone again, drew a 
long breath, and with staggering steps he paced 
the room. 

‘“ She knows nothing,” ke muttered, ‘‘ but that 
TI suffer, and she shall never know. She cannot — 
she dare not suspect the frightful truth, that it 
is a murderer she loves, and has bound up her 
young existence with. She does not know, and 
she shall not—must not know, that this hand has 
been splashed with the hot blood of a victim. Oh, 
horror! horror! What am I now, and what might 


-Lhave been but for that fatal night? No, no! I 
/must not think--it will drive me mad. Am I, 
id eed, so much altered as she says?” » 


He paused before a sheet of glass, and looked 
at himself. Then he shuddered, as he whispered— 

“ What a wreck! What a wreck! How very 
strange it is, that from that morning when we parted 
in anger, I should never see or hear ought of that 
man, Charles Horton. What can have become of 
him? If I thought—if I could only be sure that 


he were dead, J might in time feel a little peace. 


Hush! hush! I was forgetting Mr. Oliver is here. 
I must sce him, and put on a face of calmness, if I 
can. Ay, if I can.” P 

Making a great effort to try to seem at his ease, 
Herbert left the apartment in which he had had 
such a distressing scene with the Duchess, and 
walked to the library into which Mr Oliver had 
been shown. That gentleman saluted him with his 
accustomed easy grace, but he could not help start- 
ing a little at the change which had taken place in 
Herbert's looks, even within the last week. 

‘“‘T am afraid your Grace is indisposed,” he said. 

“Oh, no—no! I am quite well.” 

‘ T rejoice to hear it.” 

“Any news, Mr. Oliver? Pray be seated. 
I pray you be seated, sir. Well, Mr. Oliver, 
haye you any news from Naples? How long 
do ‘you think it will be necessary for us to 
occupy this house ? I long to get into the quiet 
country, or even a continental tour would suit us 
best—much best.” 

‘“ A letter from Naples brings me to your Grace,” 
said Mr. Oliver. ‘Agreeably to your Grace’s 
directions, I wrote to Mr. Theodore Staunton.” 

“Oh, you think that is the name he will go by ?” 

‘““Tt seemed the best, since such it appeared by 
the circumstances, was the name of his father.” 

‘« Well, Mr. Oliver, well? Go on, sir. Iam all 
attention.” 

Poor, miserable Herbert was making great efforts 
by affecting a volubility and frivolity of manner, 
very foreign, indeed, to his nature, to shake off any 
appearance of mental suffering. Perhaps he suc- 
ceeded so far, but it was at the expense of giving 
Mr. Oliver rather a poor ideaof the stabiiity of the 
intellect of the person of whom he had at first thought 
so much, and considered to be a man of no ordinary 


| stamp. 
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“TJ am afraid, sir,” said Mr. Oliver, calmly, ‘‘ we 
shall have some trouble with this young man at 
Naples. Here is his letter. Shall I read it to your 
Grace ?” 

‘Tf you please, Mr. Oliver.” , 

Upon this permission being granted, Mr. Oliver 
took carefully from his pocket-book a letter, and 
while Herbert reclined in the recesses of an arm- 
chair, and kept his face from the observation of the 
lawyer, he listened to the calm, clear voice in which 
the following letter was read :— 

“Naples, March, 18—. 

“ Sir—I need scarcely say that it was with feelings 
of the greatest surprise that I perused your letter, 


in which you detail the murder of my mother, and |. 


furnish me with a statement alledged to have been 
made by her upon her death-bed. From all this 
you are good enough to inform me that a certain 
Mr. Tolbein has taken possession of my property, 
and assumed my ‘title. A protracted illness. at 


Naples has:prevented me from replying earlier to | 


your communication, but by this I beg you to dis- 
* tinetly understand that I repudiate wholly and en- 
tirely the claim of the person named Tolbein, and 
shall take such measures immediately upon my re- 
turn to England, as shall substantiate my right. 
‘* Tam, sir, yours, &c., 


‘¢To Mr. Oliver. ‘ PANGBOURNE.” 


“* Yes, this promises,” said Mr. Oliver, as he care- 
fully folded up the letter again, ‘‘ that this young 
man intends to litigate the matter with us; and I 
may prepare your Grace for a very protracted suit, 
indeed.” 

‘t Indeed ?” said Herbert, 

“Yes. After all, we ought to consider that such 
a course was almost to be expected. The dying de- 
claration of the Duchess ought to have settled the 
question with him, but it requires an uncommon 

-mund, indeed, to give up calmly a Dukedom and such 
an income as is appended to that of Pangbourne. 
There canbe no doubt that the young man will get 
plenty of legal assistance immediately upon his 
arrival in London, and it behoves us to be up an 
stirring.” 

“Yes, up and stirring ” 

“We must not allow ourselves to be thrown 
over the bridge for want of energy.” 

Herbert sprang to his feet with a suddenness that 
alarmed Mr. Oliver, who likewise rose. 

“‘ How dare you, sir ?” cried Herbert. ‘I did 
not!—No—no. It wasbut a figure of speech—that is 
all. .The truth is, Mr. Oliver, Iam not very well, 
although I would fain have deceived myself into a 
belief that I.am.. A little thing—a very little 
thing affects me, What did you say, sir, about a 
bridge ?” 

‘‘ J merely, your Grace, used a very common 
figure of speech, by saying that we must not allow 
ourselves to be thrown over the bridge.” 

‘“Certainly—certainly, and you are quite right, 
quite, and. 1am much obliged. As you say, we 
we will not allow ourselves to be murdered—no—I 
mean thrown over the bridge. Exactly.” 

Mr. Oliver was certainly puzzled at the conduct 
of His Grace, the Duke of Pangbourne. He shifted 
the subject of conversation, by saying— 

‘Our case is a tolerably strong one, inasmuch 
as we not only have the confession of the Duchess 
on her death-bed, but there is quite enough in the 
private papers of the Duke to lead to the supposition 
that he was all but cognizant of the matter, and cer- 
tainly he was aware that there was some secret in 
exsitence most intimately connected with his 
Duchess. The death of the woman named Tolbein, 
who had your Grace to nurse, is a great pity—if, in- 
deed, she be dead. Her testimony would have done 
wonders in the affair, and, 1 should say, have put 
the question at rest.” 

“Yes, yes—oh, yes! What am I to do, Mr. 
Oliver ?” 

‘** You had better remain in London until we see 
what steps the young man from Naples will feel in- 
elined to take. Of course, we, having taken pos- 
session of this house, and you having assumed the 
title of the Dukedom, we stand upon the defensive 
in the matter; but it is quite impossible to say what 
violent step the young man may take.” 

‘* Violent step, sir?” 

“Yes: he may be advised to try to place us in 
the position in which we have now, owing to his 
absence, placed him; and the only way he could do 
that would be by a seizure of the estates. It would 
then be your duty to bring your action against him 
for recovery. I merely state this as.a possible course 
for him to pursue in the matter.” 


“ Well, sir, let him do what he will: I stand 
upon my right. And now that I have assumed this 
station, I will maintain it if I can. I hope, sir, 
you offered him an ample maintenance ?” 

_ “J did, The five thousand pounds per annum, 
which your Grace so liberally empowered me to 
offer him, was not forgotten.” 

“Tig well: Iwill abide the issue.” 

Herbert rose, and Mr. Oliver did so likewise. 
Then, as if it were a matter of but small conse- 
quence, Herbert added— 

“TJ think I mentioned to you a person named 
Horton, concerning whom I wished, quite privately, 
to learn as much as possible ?” ‘siaaeed 

“You did, your Grace; but all my cautious in- 
quiries have been fruitless. It appears that he dis- 
appeared about a month ago from all his usual 
haunts, and that nothing further has been heard of 
him by any one.” 

“Tis very strange.” 

Mr. Oliver merely bowed in answer to this, and 
then took his leave. The twilight had crept on 
during the interview, so that, by the time the soli- 
citor left, the library was quite in a state of semi- 
darkness; which had better pleased Herbert than 
much light, inasmuch as, under such a condition of 
things, he escaped that personal scrutiny which he 
was now so much in dread of. He stood for a few 
moments in the same attitude he had assumed when 
the lawyer left, and then he sank back into the easy 
chair, saying— rad 

“ More vexation—an endless law-suit now, and 


Heaven knows what struggles with this young man | : 
“bourne—l know not which name you are most, 


—who, of coure, is maddened now at the idea of 
losing rank and wealth. Oh, have I not, in good 
truth, lit upon most troublesome times? I was 
happier, far, in that miserable attic in Soho, where 
we, at times, wanted a meal, before the tempter 
came to me, than I am now, surrounded by this 
almost regal state. What am I todo? Oh, what 
am I to think? ‘There is but one faint ray of sun- 


' shine amid all the gloom, and that consists in the 


disappearance of the arch-fiend, Horton. He surely 
must be dead, or he could not leave me thus. His 
cupidity would have led him long since to make an 
attack upon my coffers; and yet I have no money 
now, but what is borrowed ; for yet the law has not 
decided which of us is the better Duke—l, or the 
disinherited youth at Naples. Yet, to be rid of the 
presence of that man, Horton, is a world of relief. 


if I were but constantly expecting visits from him, 
I do think I should go quite mad—quite mad!” 

The library was not very many paces from the 
hall, and now there was the sound of some slight 
confusion going on in the latter place. Herbert 
started and listened: he heard a servant say— 

‘‘T will inform his Grace, sir, that you wish to 
see him, if you will favour me with a card.” 

‘No, no,” replied some one, ‘ his Grace will be so 
glad to see me, that if you only tell me which room 
he isin, I will give him the agreeable surprise.” 

The. voice was that of Charles Horton. 

With a. faint ery of agony, Herbert fell back in 
the chair from which he had partially risen, and 
there he lay almost dead to what was passing around 
him. He had not strength now to resist that man 
as he had done on their last miserable interview, 
after the murder on the bridge. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HERBERT THINKS OF A LITTLE REPARATION FOR 
HIS CRIME. 


“ A riguy here,” said Charles Horton, as he 
crossed the threshold ofthe library. ‘+ A light here. 
His Grace will be most pleased to see me. Bring 
a light at once.” 

A servant followed Horton into the room, and 
began apologizing forthe intrusion to Herbert. 

‘‘The gentleman, your Grace, said he was an 
old friend, and we did not like to use force to stop 
him. 

“Tt might have been dangerous if you had,” 
said Horton. . ‘Ah, your Grace, Iam, indeed, glad 
to see you. Leave the room, fellow. Well, how 
fares it with the Dukeof Pagbourne? Truly, I have 
been rather late in offering my respects and felici- 
tations ; but, no doubt, your Grace has not missed 
me amid the throng of those who are ever ready 
to be obsequious toa Coronet. Ha! ha! ha!” , 

He took the light from the table upon which the 
servant had placed it and stood opposite to Herbert, 
holding it in such a way that its best beams fell 


upon the melancholy face of the wretched Duke,, 
and then he Jaughed again. 

“ Devil!” gasped Herbert. 

“ What!” said Horton, as he replaced the light: 
upon the table. ‘‘Is that the welcome you give: 
to your old friend? Is that the way you treat 
your most intimate acquaintance—one who knows: 
more than all the world beside, my most noble: 
Duke? Ha! ha! Did you think now that death 
had obligingly jostled me out of your path? Did 
you really think it, your Grace?—Grace? How 
odd that sounds, and yet, how. delicious !—ha! ha! 
Ihave only been on a little country excursion; I 
saw many bridges—Ha! ha!—Come—How fares 
it with you?—Hark you, Herbert: I will be yet 
your friend, or your enemy, as you choose to make 
me. Beware of playing with me—Pho! pho! 


man, I only want money—that to you is nothing. 


You can pay me well now, you know, and I 
be your humble servant.” 
_ * Hush!” 

“Oh, there may be listeners here, may there ? 
Well, as we must have some talk, choose your own. 
apartment. They are all alike to me, although I 
must confess I am. glad to see you so well housed ; 
and I have a sort of taste for these glittering homes. 


‘But I am only poor Charles Horton, while you are 
‘the Duke of Pangbourne. 


Ha! ha!” 

’ “Tf T were to kill you?” 

© & Well?” 

“YF should rid the world of a most notorious 


villain.” 


“ Hark you, Herbert Tolbein, or Duke of Pang- 


‘entitled to—hark you. Iam not so little versed: 
in the dark pages of the human heart as not to 
think that it is highly probable the desire to free 


‘yourself from me might grow upon you until it 


reconciled you tomy murder. But I have pro- 
vided against that. I will not tell you how; but 
let it suffice that I have, and that my disappearance 
would be the signal for your downfall and death 
upon a scaffold. I doubt if even your Dukedom 
would screen you from——” 

“No more—no more. Follow me. I will pay 
you, Horton, to move your hated face from me. I 
I will pay you. Thank God, I can, and I will. 
Money is but dross, indeed, compared with the 
peace of mind that may come to me in time if I do, 


l e “not see you.” 
If I were condemned to meet his sneering smile— | 


“T follow you.” 

Herbert lead him into a small private room, 
adjoining to the library, and having ordered 
lights, the door was closed, and they looked at 
each other for some few moments in silence. There 
was upon the face of the villain, Horton, a look of 
cool, haughty defiance. How well he knew that. 
he had his victim in the toils. How well he knew 
that now, let Herbert writhe or groan as he might, 
he could not escape him. While in abject poverty, 
Herbert could laugh at his threats ; but now, with 
his changed condition, he had too much to lose to 
dream of doing so ; and yet how cheerfully would he 
have gone forth upon the wide world a poor, house- 
less wanderer, could he but have laid his hand upon 
his heart and said— 

‘* All is innocence here, if not peace and content- 
ment.” 

It was Herbert who at length broke the silence ; 
and then all he said was— 

fe Weel '2?? : 

He had thrown himself upon a seat, but he had 
not asked Horton to be seated. 

“ Herbert,” said Horton, ‘‘T am not so blind as 
amole, nor so deaf as an adder. I know that a 
more unwelcome face than mine cannot cross your 
vision; but I come on business.” 

“ Goon.” 

““T have some questions to ask of you.” 

“And I of you.” 

“ Ask them, then. It is fit that the Duke should 
be served before the plain gentleman.” 

“ Say the plain ruffian.” 

The brows of Horton knitted together as he 
scowled upon Herbert 

“It would, perhaps, be just as well,” he growled 
out, “if, in the little intercourse we may have 
with each other, we avoid the use of expletives. 
You are at the top of fortune’s ladder. TI can cast 
you down to a depth below your former state. 
Beware !” 

‘“T have nothing to fear from you,” said Herbert 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘“‘ Nothing. You are a mere robber now. You 
call upon me to stand and deliver ; and so long as I 
do so, with a tolerable grace, you know that it is all 
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you require. You would lose so much by my 
destruction, that of all else I have the least to 
fear from you.” 


‘ Well spoken. Be it so. On with your ques- | 


ion, my Lord Duke.” 

“No, I will hear yours first.” 

As you please. What will you give me to 
‘come very seldom to you, indeed, and to keep for 
‘ever buried in my breast the secret of that night on 
“Westminster Bridge ?”. 

-*¢ You talk of coming to me seldom. I will give 
“you money enough to keep you away altogether.” 
“No, I have a weakness, and it is to be in- 
‘troduced to good company. In your saloons I shall 
‘find it. The fashionable world of London will not 
‘inquire who you are, but what you are; and as the 

Duke of Pangbourne, you will have the elite of 

London society in your house. It is my weakness 
-—perhaps you ney say my. vanity—to mingle with 
such a set, and I can do so as your dear friend 

only.” see 

_ ‘““No—no. Impossible.” eters 

“But I say yes. It must be so. I must be 
tolerated. You will suffer nothing from the sight of 
me at times. We need have no private interviews 
whatever. You cannot say that I am not present- 
able ; and, in fine, it must be so.” ee Poni 

~ “Listen,” said Herbert. “ You mistake my posi- 
tion and your own, likewise. I hold my Dukedom 
‘but on a frail tenure. Already he who was Duke of 
‘Pangbourne, and who still so styles himself, is tak- 
ing measures to unseat me from my giddy height. 
He may succeed.” a As 

‘‘ Impossible. You have the dying declaration of 
the Duchess in your favour.” 

“TJ am told that it is not sufficient. 

is. Wanting. 3 yaa 

*‘T understand. I have made the ease my study, 


Other proof 


feeling, as I do, so deeply interested in it. You | - 


want the evidence of the, woman who nursed. you, 
and who gave you the name of Tolbein.” 

** She is dead.” weil é 
_ “Notso. The Duchesss was misinformed. The 
fact is, that your excellent mother did not stand 
upon trifles, and fearing that the woman, Tolbein, 
who was getting old, would, in some unlucky mo- 
ment, tell the truth, she made an attempt to keep 
her very secret, indeed, and that attempt so alarmed 
the woman, knowing your worthy mother as she did, 
that she fled with what plunder she already. possessed. 
‘That was about the period of your marriage, when 
you, thinking she was your aunt, wrote to her, and 
she at once left off giving you any pecuniary aid.” 

“Was I then indebted to her charity ?” 

*« No, she was only the Duchess’s almoner ; but by 
josing sight of her, the Duchess, your exemplary 
mother, lost sight of you, and wery shortly after- 
‘wards, she was deceived by a mock account of Mrs. 
"Tolbein’s death at Boulogne.” ' 

" “T understand,” said Herbert, interested in spite 
of himself, by the details that came so. clearly -and 
glibly from the lips of Horton. 

' * Exactly so, Idetest all sorts of seerets except 
one; so all I know you are quite welcome to; and 
when I do tell anythng, I make it clear and concise. 
The woman who nursed you for the Duchess lives, 
and can substantiate the whole story.” » 

“ This is important.” 

“Very, very important. Of course you would 
Tike your child to inherit your title and estates. 
He at least is guiltless. There is no secret rankling 
at his breast to mar the golden lustre of his 
fortunes.” 

Herbert sighed deeply. 

¢ Fforton,” he said, “you are a consummate 
master of the human heart. I would not that my 
child should know his father’s guilt for countless 
worlds.” ‘ 

_ * But his mother in some indiscreet moment may 
whisper to him the secret.” 

“His mother? His mother? Think you for 
one moment that I could fill up the mind of Clara 
with such a tale? Oh, no—no! I would not have 
her know the lightest word of the past, for all my 
hopes of heavenly mercy, if I dare hope for it at 
all. Oh, no, no! Let Clara. and my child think me 
what they may, so that they do not think me what I 
am. ” . 


dancing triumph in the eyes of Horton, or he would 
have felt how imprudent his last words were, and 
what a hold it gave that fiend in human shape of 
him. Alas! he was all unfit to cope with such a 


sng. 
“ Well, well!” said Horton, speaking now with 


Poor Herbert did not see the look of devilish | 
|; share I had in her father’s death; but to her I 


|. I repeat, ‘that this is a secret between ourselves | 


solely. The affair is much to be regreted— 
very much ;but you may dismiss it from your 
mind. You have only to supply my little wants, 
and greet me when I choose to come with a smile 
anda nod, and all will go well—very well, indeed. 
I quite approve of your keeping the secret from 
Clara. It would kill her.” 

“Tt would—it would! Oh, God! it would kill 
her!” ; 

“‘ Nota doubt of it. She would do one of two 
things; she would, in her sublimity of woman’s 
virtue, and her strong sense of right, denounce you 
for the crime ; or in the struggle to keep the secret, 
she would break her heart.” BA 

‘Yes. Oh; yes, yes!” 

Horton could scarcely conceal the exultation he 
felt at this evidence of the great command he had of 
poor Herbert through his best. affections, and he 
laid his hand upon his arm, as he said—“ My good 
friend.” He got.no further than those words. The 
touch of his hand appeared at once to rouse Herbert 
to.asense of who it was that he was conversing 
with, and shrinking back as though from the 
loathsome clammy contamination of some reptile, 
he cried— 

‘“« Keep off, sir. Villain, touch me not. If Iendure 
your presence, it is for the sake of those whom I 
Jove ; but do not dare to improve upon that pesition. 
‘I loathe you.” i 

“You will be more complaisant by-and-by, 
said Horton, through his clenched teeth. 

“‘Tshall not. Name your present demand, and 
free me from the sight of you. Your very voice 
is to me a horror. Yet--yet stay a moment or two. 
Thad forgotten. There are some things that I must 
yet know of you Howcame you acquainted with 
this woman, Tolbein?” : 
“That is my secret. Let it suffice that it is to 
the full as important to me to preserve you in 
your station as Duke of Pangbourne, as it is to 
yourself ; therefore, I spared no pams. I have not 
been idle for the past month. I will take care 
that the information reaches your solicitor, who 
will then know what to do. Have ag any other 
question to put to me? You see I am candour 
itself.” 

“ Yes—yes, there is one question that I ought 
to put to you, and you ought to answer :—who 
—was—he ?” : 

“J understand you. You mean the lucky per- 
son who played with you and won, and then took 
a cold bath afterwards? He was then a Colonel 
Clint. He had been a thousand things, but nothing 
long. Owing to being allied to a family in power 
—one of those families that breed legislators and 
ministers for England—he always got a good share 
of the popular plunder, and he died a Colonel in 


the Line.” 
“Clint!” said Herbert. ‘* When shall I forget 
(73 Of 


that name ?” 

‘* Never, in this world!” said Horton. 
course, as is always the case with such men, he 
died: penniless, leaving an orphan daughter most com- 
pletely destitute.” 

“ Destitute!—No, no! Surely the noble family 
did something for her ?” 

“Humph! The noble family considered his 
marriage to be a mesalliance, because it was con- 
tracted with the daughter of a poor professional 
man; so they repudiate the daughter.” 

“* And this is human nature !” 

“* Noble human nature it certainly is! The girl 
is in the workhouse at Wandsworth now, I believe, 
poor devil—aged fifteen ; pretty, they say, and all 
that sort of thing ;—butit is no busimess of ours. 
Marianna Clint knows only that her highly respect- 
able parent went out from their ready-furnished 
lodgings, and forgot to come home.” 

Herbert wrung his hands. and groaned. 

‘“t Horton,” he said, ‘there is one small attempt 
at reparation that I can now make for that dreadful 
deed that made that child an orphan: I can give 
her a home!” ‘ 

Charles Horton shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Why,’ 
he said, ‘‘it’s devilish romantic; but, if I were 
you, I would let her alone.” 

“No; she shall be my care. I would not, for 
an universe of wealth, she should ever know the 


” 


will be a'second father! J will stand ever between 
her and the rude shocks of the world ; and with 
what power Heaven may give to me to do so, I 
will try to make her happy! I might have done 


this, and tried to conceal it from you; but it is 


an affected friendly tone, ‘‘ they need never know. | better that you should know; and even you can- 


not be such a fiend as to find any pleasure in mar- 
ring such a design. It will take nothing from you; 
it will in no way jeopardize you!” 

Horton smiled faintly. He felt that his power 
over poor Herbert was great, indeed, when he found 
it necessary to implore his leave before he relieved 
the distresses of Marianna Clint! 

““T have no objection,” he said, with a shrug of 
his shoulders; “do as you please. Accommodote 
me with a thousand pounds to-night, if you please, 
and you will not see me for a little time, at all 
eyents. The information I here give you, will 
crush the pretentions of the young man they call 
Theodore ; for now Mrs. Tolbein—who, by the way, 
I understand, was ever particularly kind to you— 
will come forward, and tell all, as she is free from 
the wholesome dread of your respected mother. 
You will, after her evidence, hear no more of 
Theodore’s claims, I should think; and you will 


| find your path easy to all the privileges appertaining 


to your rank. I shall do myself the pleasure of 
attending your first reception.” 

Herbert wrote an order for the thousand pounds, 
and then he waived his hand, but he said nothing. 

‘“‘T have the pleasure,” added Horton, ‘ of bid- 
ding your Grace a good evening. Pray remember 
me kindly to the Duchess. Isaid I would be your 
friend, and I am; and you will find me the best 
you have in the long run. You may think thata 
few thousands in the season spent upon me, are 
rather a high price; but I will earn my wages by 
warning you of some of those, even among the 
highest of the land, who would be glad to pounce 
upon you as a fresh pigeon to be well plucked. 

They would fleece you of a year’s income before 
you gathered experience enough to look better 
after the next year’s rents, if I were not by; but 
trust to me—I will watch you well: and if you 
are liberal, it shall be only to me. Adieu !” 

Without waiting a reply, which he could not have 
got if he bad waited, Charles Horton walked from 
the room, and left the house, 

Herbert was alone. 

‘* So,” he said, ‘‘ for all times, now, I am to have 
the horror of that man about me. He will not 
leave me now. I shall be like one haunted by an 
eyil spirit, that I would give the world to be 
quit of, but cannot, What will people think when 
they see that man dogging my footsteps? Will 
any fortune, too, withstand his rapacity ? No, no— 
he will drag me down, down from this artificial 

height, to which a strange freak of fortune has 
raised me, and I shall yet, through that man’s machi- 
nations, come to ruin and to shame.” 

Letting his head rest upon the table by which he 
sat, the Duke—with all his rank, and all his state, 
and all his rare privileges, and his vast income— 
would have given worlds to be the veriest beggar 
that begged from door to door, provided he could 
have absolved his soul from that deep touch of 
iniquity that clung to it. 

A light hand touched him, and with a cry of fear 
he looked up. It was the Duchess. 

“Oh, Clara—I—thought —Nothing ! 
you here ?” 

‘“*T came to seek you, Herbert.” 

“* No, no—do not seek me—I am not worth—that 
is, I am busy in thought, Clara. I had something 
to say to you, but know not what it is. Oh, yes— 
yes. We shall now and then—only now and then— 
see my old friend, Charles Horton, here.” 

“Charles Horton ?” 

‘¢ Yes, he is, you know, an old friend. We were 
boys at school together, and ~and he will come here 
at times—only at times, you know, Clara; and you ° 
will just receive him in civil fashion; but do not— 
oh, do not speak to him much, for of all men else, 
TI hold him the rankest villain !” 

‘“« And yet he will be made welcome here ?” 

“Why not?. Is he not myfriend? What did I 
say? What did I rave? Surely nothing against him? 
He will, if I do, take some fearful reprisal. No— 
no—I have not one word to say against Charles 
Horton.” 

Clara was too much affected at this incoherency 
of Herbert to speak. It touched her too deeply ; 
and it was only with the greatest possible difficulty 
she could restrain her tears; but she did do so; and 
after a few minutes she gathered strength to say— 

“Werbert, your will is my will. If that man, 
concerning whom I have heard you speak with 
shuddering horror, 1s to come to this house and ‘to 
be made welcome, it is my duty to obey you. I 
will not shrink from that duty, But I did hope ” 

“ What? What did you hope 2” 

“That we should not be compelled to remain 


How came 


here. The life of one in the station to which for- 
tune has heralded me in this great city, will be to 
me most distasteful. I care nothing for the glitter- 
ing things that, because we are what we are, will 
fill our saloons. I care nothing for the lip service 
that will be ours from all who are willing to bow 
down to the accident of rank. Shall we not go far 
off into the quiet country, Herbert ?” 

‘‘Perhaps—yes. And yet I know not. Any- 
thing, Clara, so that you do not look upon me in 
that manner. Good heavens! do you suspect that 
—that I have committed some crime that you can- 
not look upon me without a dubious sigh? Think 
that J am anxious, sick, or what you will, but ask 
no questions.” 

‘T did not, Herbert.” 

* Took no question. Leave me—leaye—I wish 
to be alone. God knows that in my heart’s_ bitter- 
ness I am alone. Who's that? What's that? 
Hush! I hear voices. Iam not here—I am not 
the Duke! Hush—hush!” 


(To be continued ir our next.) 


NEW BOOKS. 
The History of England, during the Thirty Years 

Peace. By Harrer Martineau. 

Tus is an agreeable volume, and records with 
great spirit and truth of detail, the mteresting 
events of our own days. We append an extract, 
which cannot but be read with pleasure. Miss 
Martineau thus records the events connected with 
the passing of the Reform Bill :— 

“Though other parts of that mighty struggle 
might appear more imposing, more dangerous, more 
awful, in the eyes of common observers, the real 
crisis Jay within the compass of this day—the 22nd 
of April. The Ministers themselves said so after- 


wards. When, in a subsequent season, the very 
ground shook with the tread of multitudes, » 


an ® 


broad heaven echoed with their shouts, aud tus | 


peers quaked in their House, and the world seemed, 
to the timid, to be turned upside down, the Ministers 
were calm and secure: they knew the event to be 
determined, and could calculate its very date : 
whereas now, on this 22nd of April, they found 
themselves standing on a fearful Mohammedan 
bridge—on the sharp edge of chance, with abysses 
of revolution on either hand. The peoplé-were not 
aware of the exigency ; andthe Ministers were not, 
for the moment, aided by pressure from without. 
The doubt—the critical doubt—was whether the 
King could be persuaded to dissolve the parliament. 
The probable necessity of this course, and the 
King’s repugnance to it, had been discussed through- 
out London for some days, and especially on the 
preceding day. The Adminstration and the cause 
were injured by the understood difficulty with the 
sovereign; and it was in a manner perfectly unpre- 
cedented that Lord Wharncliffe, on the night of the 
21st, had asked Lord Grey in the house whether 
Ministers had advised the King to dissolve parlia- 
ment. On Lord Grey declining to answer the ques- 
tion, Lord Wharncliffe gave notice that he should 
move to-morrow an address to the King, remonstrat:- 
ing against such a proposed exertion of the royal 
prerogative. After what happened in the other 
House at a later hour, there was nothing to be done 
but to enforce upon the King the alternative of 
losing his Ministers or dissolving parliament ; and 
the next morning, Lord Grey went to the palace 
for the purpose of procuring a decision of the mat- 
ter. He and a colleague or two walked quietly and 
separately across the Park, toavoid exciting notice. 
For some hours there appeared little chance of a 
decision; but at length the perplexed sovereign 
began to see his way. He was yielding—had 
yielded —but with strong expressions of reluctance, 
when that reluctance was suddenly changed into 
alacrity, by the news which was brought him of the 
tone used in the House of Lords about the impossi- 
bility that he would actually dissolve parliament, 
undoubted as was his constitutional power to do so. 
What! did they dare to meddle with his preroga- 
tive? the King exclaimed: he would presently 
show them what he could and would do. He had 
given his promise ; and now he would Jose no time ; 
he would go instantly —that very moment—and dis- 
solve parliament by his own voice. ‘ As soon as the 
royal carriages could be got ready,’ his Ministers 
agreed. —‘ Never mind the carriages ; send for a 
hackaey coach,’ replied the King :—a saying which 
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spread over the kingdom, and much enhanced his 
| popularity for the moment. Lord Durham ran 
down to the gate, and found but one carriage wait- 
ing ;—the Lord Chancellor’s. He gave orders to 
drive fast to Lord Albemarle’s, the Master of the 
Horse. Lord Albemarle was at his late breakfast, 
but started up on the entrance of Lord Durham, 
asking what was the matter. ‘You must have tli: 
King’s carriages ready .instantly.’—' The King’s 
carriages! Very well: I will just finish my break- 
first.’—‘ Finish your breakfast! Not you! You 
must not losea moment. The King ought to be 
at the House .’—‘ Lord bless me! is there a revolu- 
tion ?’—‘ Not at this moment; but there will be if 
you stay to finish your breakfast.’-—So the tea and 
roll were left, and the royal carriages drove up to 
the palace in an incredibly short time. The King 
was ready and impatient, and walked with an un- 
usually brisk step. And so did the royal horses, in 
their passage through the streets, as was observed 
by the curious and anxious gazers. Meantime, the 
scenes which were taking place in the two Houses 
were such as could never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed, or who afterwards heard any authentic 
account of them. The peers assembled in unusual 
numbers at two o’clock to hear Lord Wharncliffe’s 
motion for an address to his Majesty, praying that 
his Majesty would be graciously pleased not to 
exercise his undoubted 
parliament ; every one 0 
less expectation that his lordship’s speech might 
be rendered unayailing by some notification from 
the throne, though few or none probably antici- 
pated such a scene as took place. Almost imme- 
diately, the Lord. Chancellor left the Woolsack. 
Could he be gone to meetthe King? Lord Shaftes- 
bury was called to the chair, and Lord Wharncliffe 
rose. As soon as he had opened his lips, the 
Duke of Richmond, a member of the Administra- 
tion, called some of their lordships to order, re- 
questing that, as bound by the rules, they would 
be seated in their proper places. This looked as 
if the King were coming. Their lordships were 
angry ; several rose to order at the same time, and 
said some sharp things as to who or what was most 
disorderly ; so that the Duke of Richmcnd moved 
for the Standing Order to be read, that no offensive 
language should be used in that House. In the 
midst of this lordly wrangling, and of a confusion of 
voices rising into cries, Boom! came the sound of 
cannon which announced that the King was on the 
way! Some of the peeresses had by this time en- 
tered, to witness the spectacle of the prorogation. 
For a few minutes, something like order was restor- 
ed, and Lord Wharncliffe read his proposed Address, 
which was as strong a remomstrance, as near an ap- 
proach to interference with the royal prerogative, 
as might be expected from the occasion. The Lord 
Chancellor re-entered the House, and, without wait- 
ing for a pause, said, with strong emphasis, ‘ I never 
yet heard that the Crown ought not to dissolve par-- 
liament whenever it thought fit, particularly at a 
moment when the House of Commons had thought 
fit to take the extreme and unprecedented step of 
refusing the Supplies.’ Before he could be further 
heard for the cries of ‘Hear, hear!’ shouts were 
intermingled of ‘The King! the King!’ and the 
Lord Chancellor again rushed out of the House, 
rendering it necessary for Lord Shaftesbury to re- 
sume the chair. Every moment now added to the 
confusion. The hubbub, heard beyond the House, 
reached the ear of the King—reached his heart, and 
roused in him the strong spirit of regality. The 
peers grew violent, and the peeresses alarmed. 
Several of these high-born ladies, who had probably. 
never seen exhibitions of vulgar wrath before, rose 
together, and looked about them, when they beheld 
their lordships below pushing and hustling, and 
shaking their hands in each others’ faces. Lord 
Mansfield at length made himself heard; and he 
spoke strongly of the ‘most awful predicament’ of 
the King and the country, and on the conduct of 
Ministers in ‘ conspiring together against the safety 
of the State, and of making the sovereign the in- 
strument of his own destruction ;’? words which 


naturally caused great confusion. He was proceed- 
ing, when the shout again arose, ‘the King! the 
King !’ and a commanding voice was heard over all, 
solemnly uttering, ‘God save the King!’ Lord 
Mansfield pieeea however. The great doors 
on the right side of the throne flew open; still his 
lordship proceéded. Lord Durham, the first in the 
procession, appeared on the threshold, carrying 
the crown on its cushion: still his lordship pro- 
ceeded. The King appeared on the threshold ; 
and his lordship was still proceeding, when the 


presente of dissolving 


them beimg in more or | tion. 


peers en cither side and behind laid hands on 


1im, and compelled him to silence, while his 
countenance was convulsed with agitation. |The 
King had a flush on his cheek, and an unusual 
brightness in his eye He walked rapidly and 
firmly, and ascended the steps of the throne with 
a kind of eagerness. He bowed right and left, 
and desired their lordships to be seated while the 
Commons were summoned. For a little time it 
appeared doubtful whether even the oil of anoint- 
ing would calm the tossing waves of strife: but, 
after all, the peers were quiet sooner than the 
Commons. That House, too, was crowded, ex- 
pectant, eager, and passionate. Sir Richard Vy- 
vyan was the spokesman of the Opposition; and 
a very strong one. A question of order arose, 
as to whether Sir Richard Vyvyan was or 
was not keeping within the fair bounds of his 
subject—which was a Reform petition ; whereas 


he was speaking on ‘dissolution or no dissolution.’ 


The Speaker appears to have been agitated from 
the beginning: and theré were several members 
who were not collected enough to receive his 
decisions with the usual deference. Honourable 
members turned upon each other, growing con- 
tradictious, sharp, angry—even abusive. Lord John 
Russell attempted to make himself heard, but in 
vain :—his was no voice to pierce through such a 
tumult. The Speaker was in a state of visible emo- 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, however, regained a 
hearing; but, as soon as he was once more in full 
flow, Boom! came the cannon which told that the 
King was on his way; and the roar drowned the 
conclusion of the sentence. Not a word more was 
heard for the cheers, the cries—and even shouts of 


Jaughter—all pnt down together, at regular intervals, 


by the discharges of artillery. At one moment, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, were all using the most vehement action of 
command and supplication in dumb show, and their 
friends were labouring in vain to procure a hearing 
for them. The Speaker himself stood silenced 
by the tumult, till the cries took more and more 
the sound of .‘Shame! shame!’ and’ more eyes 
were fixed upon him till he could have made 
himself heard, if he had not been too much moved 
to speak. When he recovered voice, he decided 
that Sir Robert Peel was entitled to address the 
House- With occasional uproar, this was permitted ; 
and Sir Robert Peel was still speaking when the 
Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the Bar, to 
summon the Commons to his Majesty’s presence. 
Sir Robert Peel continued to speak loudly and vehe- 
mently after the appearance of the Usher of the 
Black Rod, and it was only by main force—by pull- 
ing him down ry the skirts of his coat—that those 
near him could compel him to take his seat. The 
hundred members who accompanied the Speaker to: 
the presence of the King rushed in ‘very tumul- 
tuously.’ There is an interest in the mutual addresses 
of Sovereign and People in a crisis like this, which 
is not felt in ordinary times ; and the words of the 
Speaker first, and then of the King, were listened to 

with extreme eagerness. The Speaker said: ‘May — 
it please. your Majesty, we; your Majesty’s most 
faithful Commons, approach your Majesty with pro- 
found respect ;—and, Sire, in no period of our his- 
tory have the Commons House of Parliament more 
faithfully responded to the real feelings and interests 
of your Majesty’s loyal, dutiful, and affectionate 
people, while it has been their earnest desire to sup- 
port the dignity and honour of the Crown, upon 
which depend the greatness, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of this country.’ The King spoke in a 
firm, cheerful, and dignified tone and manner. The 
speech, which besides referred only to money mat- 
ters and economy, and to our state of peace with 
foreign powers, began and ended thus:. ‘I have 
come to meet you for the purpose of proroguing 
this parliament, with a view to its immediate disso- 
Jution. I have been induced to resert to this 
measure for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people in the way in which it can be most con- 
stitutionally and most authentically expressed, on 
the expediency of making such changes in the 


Representation as circumstances may appear to 


require, and which, founded upon the acknow-_ 
ledged principles of the Constitution, may tend at 
once to uphold the just rights and prerogatives of 
the Crown, and to give security to the liberties of | 
the People. .¢ i) V2) eR Ain esolving to 
recur to the sense of My People, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, I have been influenced 
only by a paternal anxiety for the contentment and 
happiness of my subjects, to promote which I rely — 
with confidence on your continued and zealous 


Woe? 
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assistance.’ ‘It is over!’ said those to each other 
who understood the crisis better than it was appre- 
hended by the nation at large. ‘All is over!’ 
whispered the anti-reformers to each other. The 
members of both Houses went home that April 
afternoon hoarse, heated, exhausted—conscious that 
such a scene had never been witnessed within the 
walls of parliament since Cromwell's days. The 
Ministers went home to take some rest, knowing 
that all was safe—that is, that to the people was now 
fairly committed the People’s Cause. A proclama- 
tion, declaring the dissolution of the parliament, 
appeared next day, and the new writs were made 
returnable on the 14th of June.” 


The Natural History of Ireland. By W. THompson, 
Esq. Vol. II. 8vo. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
There is much amusing and instructive matter in 

this work. We commend it to all lovers of those 

fair gentle creatures (birds) that may be made so 
happy, or so wretched, according to man’s wayward 
fancies. Speaking of the partridge, our author says— 

‘Mr. St. John, writing of the partridge, remarks, 
that he is confident, ‘most, if not at all, granivorous 
birds amply repay the farmer for their food by the 
quantity of weeds they destroy during a great part 
of the year.’ Another author observes :—‘ In allud- 
ing to the game which may be reared profitably upon 

a farm, partridges cannot be omitted. I do not 

believe they ever pull a single ear of corn from 

the stalk; it is only after the stubbles are cleared 
of the crop that they ever feed upon grain at all. 

In summer, insects and seeds of grasses, and in 

winter the leaves of weeds and coarse grasses from 

below the hedges, constitute their food ; in the latter 
season they become, upon such nutriment, exceed- 
ingly fat. During the continuance of a severe frost, 
and when the ground has been covered to ‘a ,con- 
siderable. depth by snow, I have repeatedly ex- 
amined the crops, both of partridges and pheasants, 
and found them filled with the leaves of grasses 
which grow by the edges of springs and water rills 
that have not been frozen; and the birds on such 
occasions, were in fact fatter than at any other sea- 
son of the year." 

* SP Re rete serch pilin oh eet 

st Some years ago, a partridge in good condition, 
and having the perfect use of its wings, was cap- 
tured at an early hour of the morning in the street 
rtion of Donegal-square, Belfast, and taken to a 
Friend of mine, well-known to be fond of pirds. 
Its wildness denoted that the bird had not escaped 
from captivity. After being kept for some days in 
a town-yard the captive was set at liberty, when it 


immediately rose high into the air and flew off to | 


the country. Its captor had no indication of what 
brought the bird to town; but it had probably been 
pursued from the country by a hawk. ‘The friend 
alludedto hada partridge in confinement for sometime 
in Belfast, which exhibited so strong a pugnacious 
pronenetiy: that its exploits in this way were often 
witnessed with much amusement. 

kinds, including well-grown pullets, of the domestic 
fowl—both cocks and hens—were, on being placed 
in the enclosure with it, immediately attacked. It 
flew instantaneously with great force and energy 
against any bird introduced to its domicile, bringing 
the weight of its body to bear against the intruder. 
The strangers seemed so astonished by the attack as 
to become quite bewildered, and withstood it with- 
out attempting to act on the defensive. They were, 
however, always soon removed from the inhospitable 
partridge.” 

Our author thus notices the effects of railways 
upon game. 

‘* When travelling from Liverpool to London by 
the mail-train (83 hours) on May 7, 1846, I remarked 
that partridges, pheasants, hares, and rabbits, though 
near the train, were not in the least alarmed by it, 
as rooks and ring-doves were,—all of the many 
birds of these two species having changed their 
quarters to some distance. Iwas particularly struck 
by the indifference of the rabbits, which, although 
within thirty yards, did not even erect their ears to 
listen to the sound. I have no doubt that the case 
was very different when the trains first started, and 
that these four species, which are now regardless of 
them, quickly fle 1 at their approach ;. but experience 
having taught them that they have nothing to fear, 
they are now as indifferent to the loudly rushing 
train as to the: gently passing wind. When subse- 
quently travelling by this railway, I observed that 
a partridge which had been close to where the engine 
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Birds of all. 
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passed (perhaps dusting itself on the road), was 
obliged to move out of the way. It then flew 
merely afew yards up the grassy bank, and alighted 
within the railway enclosure.” « 

Of the pea-fowl we read— 

“The pea-fowl (Pavo cristacus) is a native of 
India, where it still exists ina wild state. <A pair 
of these birds kept by us for some time, paid due 
respect to the hall-door by eating there only of bread 
or biscuit (moistened), though at the back door 
they partook freely of potatoes. Mr. Poole ob- 
serves :—‘ A peacock which belonged to the neigh- 
bour of an acquaintance of mine (on whose house 
the bird roosted) had both his eyes picked out in one 
of his quarrels. Although total blindness was the 
result, it did not cause the bird to forsake his perch 
on the top of the house ; he still succeeded in get- 
ting up to the ridge. The reasoning power dis- 
played in his manceuvres is worthy of notice. In 
order to be sure of reaching the eave in his flight 
from the ground, he regularly measured his dis- 
tance from the foot of the wall by carefully step- 
ping it, when he knew that by flying up at his ac- 
customed angle he could reach the eave without any 
danger of striking against the wall.’” 

“The love of the hen for maternity is, as is well 
known, sometimes carried to an extraordinary —at 
might almost be said unnatural—extent. At the 
residence of a clergyman of my acquaintance, near 
Kirkeubbin, county of Down, in May, 1849, a hen 
had her nest and eggs in the corner of an outhouse, 
close to where a cat had brought forth three kittens. 
The eggs being taken away, the hen, though not 
having commenced incubation, left her own nest 
on the evening of their removal, and took charge of 
the kittens. During the few following days she 
laid some eggs among her adopted young. These 
eggs were likewise removed ; but she continued, 
nevertheless, to cover the kittens during the night, 
and to lead them about by day, giving utterance to 
the usual cluckling note, ruffling her plumage, and 
in every way acting towards them as if they were 
her own progeny. The kittens, too, treated her as 
@ parent, crouching under her for warmth, and one 
or more of them occasionally climbing on her back 
as chickens would do. The parent cat, good-hu- 
mouredly from the first, resigned her charge to the 
feathered nurse-tender, and lived on the most 
friendly terms with her during the period—about a 
month—in which she assisted her in the discharge 
of her maternal duties.” 

There is some interesting matter concerning the 
heron, of which we can only find space for tne fol- 
lowing.— 


“TT have myself seen numbers of herons 


| fishing by moonlight in Belfast bay ; and one which 


I shot in the act had just captured a large Cottus 
scorpius, Linn. (or miller’s thumb, as it is here 
called), notwithstanding its formidable spinous 
armed head. In another instance, in summer, when 
greater variety of food is afforded, I saw one of 
these fish taken from a heron’s stomach. Rennie 
states that he ‘had never seen an instance of its 
fishing when the day was advanced:’ and Mr. 
Waterton, in his interesting essay on the heron, 
remarks, and doubtless from correct observation in 
his own locality, that between sunrise and sunset 
it is idle; but that when the shades of night set in, 
it sallies forth to feed. The author of the ‘ British 
Naturalist’ dwells at some length on the moral of 
the heron not feeding during sunshine ; at the same 
time mentioning that he was once witness to the 
birds doing so. Ihave, however, been always ac- 
customed to see these birds feeding at every hour 
of the day, and at all seasons, in Beltast bay, where 
they have come most under my observation. In 
the brightest sunshine of the forenoon I have ob- 
served herons capture prey in different localities— 
fresh-water and marine (river Lagan and Strang- 
ford lough), and at mid-summer as well as mid- 
winter: BR ROR ca HO & % 

‘In February, 1839, a heron was picked up by 
a shooter as it lay helpless, and nearly dead, on the 
surface of Belfast bay. ‘The cause of this catas- 
trophe was at once apparent—a large eel having 
been found sticking tightly in its throat; this fish, 
twenty-six inches in length, and four and a half 
in circumference at the vent, was rather a formid- 
able mouthful. Its head was partly digested. The 
bird had probably picked up the eel when standing 
at the edge of the channel; and being unable to 
take wing, had been litted by the flowing tide on 
which it was seen fioating, 


CHINA. 

A LETTER was recently read, at a sitting of the 
Geographical Society, from Commander Mathison, 
of H.M.S. “ Mariner,” communicated bythe Ad- 
miralty. In obedience to orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Commander Mathison proceeded in 
H.MS. ‘' Mariner” to the coast of Japan, and 
anchored off the town of Oragawa, twenty-five 
miles from the capital of the empire, and three 


nation has been allowed to proceed. ‘The ‘* Mariner” 
sounded all the way across and along the shores. 
The Japanese interpreter on board having informed 
the authorities of the object of my coming, I sent 
my card, written in Chinese, ashore to the governor, 
requesting him to receive me, to which he replied, 
that, out of courtesy to me, and curiosity to him, 
self, he would have been delighted to pay mea visit 
and also entertain me ashore, but that it was con- 
trary to the laws of the country for any foreigner 
to land ; and that he, the governor, would lose his 
life if he permitted me to pr+ceed any further up 
the bay. When about eight miles from Cape 
Misaki, which forms the 8.W. end of the bay, ten 
boats, manned with twenty armed men and five 
mandarins in each, came alongside. I allowed the 
mandarins to come on board, when they presented 
me a paper, written in French and Dutch directing 
me not to anchor or cruize about the bay. Finding, 
however, that I was determined to proceed, they 
offered, when within two miles of the anchorage, to 
tow me up, which I accordingly accepted. Several 
boats were stationed around us during the night, 
forts were lighted up, and several hundred boats 
were collected along the shore, all fully manned 
and armed. In return, I had my guns loaded, and 
requested their boats to keep at a respectful dis 
tance during the night. Othosan, the interpreter- 
was in great dread, saying that, in case we landed, 
the Japanese would murder us all, and as for him- 
self, he would be reserved for a lingering death by 
torture. Oragawa appears to be the key of the 
capital of the empire, and contains 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. All the junks going and returning to Jeddo. 
must pass the .custom-house here; and, with a 
moderate force, the whole trade of the capital might 
be completely stopped. With an armed steamer, 


the passage up to Jeddo might be surveyed; and I - 


was informed that a ship could approach within five 
miles of the city. Between the capital and the 
port an excellent road exists. ‘The mandarins here 
appear of an inferior class, treated us civilly, were 
anxious to gain any information from us, but would 
give noneinreturn. They took sketches of different 
parts of the ship, sent us some water, vegetables, 
and eggs, and then were continually inquiring when 
I intended to depart. Mr. Halloran, the master, 
having made a survey of the anchorage, I weighed 
and proceeded to Semodi Bay, of which an accu- 
rate survey was made. I landed at this place, but 
the mandarins immediately followed, entreating me. 
to return on board. ‘hey supplied us with plenty 
of fish, and. sent fifty boats to tow us out. The 
governor of the province came on board at this 
place ; he lives at a town called Miomaki, thirteen 
miles off, and was evidently a man of high rank 
from the respect shown him by his suite. The 
Dutch interpreter from Oragawa likewise came ow 
board with two mandarins to watch our proceed- 


ings. They were, however, doubtless acting as: 
spies upon each other; &c., &c.—Literary’ Gazette. 


Joun Knox’s Housr.—A meeting of the sub- 
seribers to John Knox’s Monument was held on 
Friday. The subscriptions to the monument 
amounted only to about two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds. The amount of purchases, &c. to 
upwards of five thousand pounds, of which a 
portion was re-sold to the North British Railway 
for about one thousand one hundred pounds, leaving 
still a balance of about two thousand pounds of 
deficiency ; to meet which, however, there remained 
the property—a portion of which was to be dis- 
posed of to the Canongate Free Church, and the 
remainder of the property would be suflicient to 
meet the rest of the debt. Mr. Jaffray stated) in 
detail the design of the committee in regard to the 
house to be, to preserve it in all time coming as 
a separate building, with a person residing in it, 
who might keep it in order and show it to the 
public—the Reformer’s study and the room in 


which he died being more particulaly held sacred 
| to his memory. 


Say 


miles further than any other vessel of a foreign. 


a6 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


—_—— 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


A POETIC APPEAL TO STAY PROCEEDINGS IN THE CASE 
or ‘* PALMERSTON V. OTHO.” 


The Isles of Greece—the Isles of Greece— 
Where burning Sappo loved and sang, 
Are awed by Palmerston’s caprice, 
And pestered by a Jewish gang ; 
For Levy sits within her doors, 
And Sloman stands upon her shores! 


The bailiff looks at Palmerston, 
And Palmerston looks on the sea, 
And says—alluding to the loan— 
‘I’m hanged if Greece again go free, 
Until that small amount be paid; 
So serve your writ—you know your trade.” 


Tis Greece, but paying Greece no more: 
See Otho’s brow oppress’d with care: 
He turns his strong box o’er and o’er— 
But starts—for cash is wanting there! 
He counted coins at break of day, 
But when the sun set where were they ! 


And what can be the end of this? 
For Greece, I fear, the chance is small ; 
Her debt is large, and Athens is, 
Alas! her only capital ! 
She sinks beneath her load of il]— 
Will no one ‘' do” for Greece a bill? 


What! silent all !—then bring each fane 
And relic to the auctioneer : 
He'll do your “ bidding,” though “tis plain, 
Your country’s “lot” is but a tear: 
You cannot sell your king—’twere sin 
To change so bad a sovereign ! 


Yes, all must go—and on the grounds 
Where poets trod shall hucksters craw] ; 
And taint with Holywell-street sounds 
The air that sighs for Greece’s fall. 
The base dross'of an iron time 
Must purchase this pure golden clime! 


Where eager artists vainly sought 
Thy wondrous works, Praxiteles ; 
Where Phryne laughed, and Phidias wrought, 
Will Jews enjoy their savage ease ; 
Their presence tainting every breeze, 
Their minds thy holiest memories! 


Where now on old remains we gaze, 
Will new foundations soon be dug, 
And many a glorious Grecian vase 
Be grinned at by a Hebrew mug; 
Jeering, when noble minds would weep, 
To find such treasures ‘“ go so cheap.” 


Where Sappho’s song was deep and sad— 
Aspasia’s wit refined and clear, 
The air will reek with ‘“‘ Jack’s the Lad,” 
And vulgar jests inspired by beer ; 
And temples where a Plato trod, 
Be “knock’d down” to a tradesman’s nod ! 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
The stock must soon, alas! be sold ; 
This priceless tribute of the vine 
Fills all my. brain, and makes me bold— 
I think of all I’ve seen, and see, 
Andthen I curse diplomacy ! 


The Isles of Greece—the Isles of Greece! 
Oh! spare them, Palmerston! recall 
The fleet you sent in your caprice 
To awe her coasts ; but more than all, 
Turn Levy from her temple’s doors— 
Send Sloman from her golden shores ! 


—Pasquin. 
NOOKS AND CORNERS OF CHARACTER. 


THE GREENGROCER WHO WAITS AT PARTIES. 


AxourT five o'clock’ there is a quiet ring at the 
bell, labelled “‘Servants’.”. The next minute a pair 
of heavy feet are heard tramping along the hall. 
You look out, and see ahuge mass of great coat, 
carrying a big bundle in a coloured handkerchief. 
In one second it has dived down the kitchen stair- 
case. It is the Greengrocer. 

Soon afterwards the sound of feet is heard over- 
head. The elegant figure of a man, with his hair 
curled, is on the top of a pair of steps, arranging the 


| purity of a white neekcloth. 
- soft carpet, making no sound, save’a pleasant jingle 
‘that is played after him, a waving bunch of seals, 


‘the Waiter. 


_ between, his, legs when he is carrying some mighty 


“be violently upset. 


chandelier, His costume would be of too stern a 
blackness, if it were not delicately softened by the 
He glides over the 


like a peal of fairy bells. The extreme neatness of 
the pump, if nothing else, would tell you that it is 


With the quickness of a pantomimie change, the 
Greengrocer has transformed himself. into the 
Waiter. If he had stood at the side-wing of a 
theatre, and the carpenter from behind had pulled 
the string out of his great coat, the change could 
not have been effected quicker. And what a. 
change! Itis hard to believe that the two indivi- 
duals—the butterfly and the grub—have sprung 
from the same body. You can scarcely imagine the 
flittering thing before you serves greens in the day- 
time! 

What is it that refines him? How is it that, by 


simply decorating his neck with a wisp of clean | 


muslin, and winging his feet with an aerial pair 
of pumps, the nature of the Greengrocer is so com- 
pletely changed? We shall reaily believe that 
there is something spiritualising in the profession 
of a Waiter, and that a gentleman, to be a perfect 
gentleman, should put the last touch of polish to his 
education by going through a six months’ course of 
rubbing mahogany tables. 

Look at the specimen before us! An hour ago 
he was a hard, dingy, lump of aman. How bright 
he is now! He sparkles and burns with new fire, 
and that Promethean fire he has stolen from the 
kitchen-grate.. Callon him to-morrow. Catch him 


behind his apron, and you will not recognise in the | 


soiled hands that are playing at marbles with the 
potatoes, the Beau Brummel of the Berlins who 
helped you so gracefully to blanc-mange the even- 
ing before. Or observe him when he is on the 
front bar of a covered van, whipping a jaded white 
horse, with “eighteen insides,” to Hampton Court. 
You would hardly believe that dusty-looking man 
with a short pipe in the corner of his mouth was the 

same bright creature that only yesterday was play- 
ing about the room, like summer lightning; shed- 
ding a radiance wherever he darted in and out with 
his napkin. There is decidedly some vivifying 
charm, some magic reviver, that lies hid in the 
butler’s pantry. 

But on no other could this charm act so 
ethereally, on no other would this reviver operate 
with such lustre, as on the Greengrocer! It would be 
absurd to try it on the Butcher, and the Chimney- 
Sweep would be equally ridiculous: The Milkman 
unfortunately knows nothing of waiting, except at 
the area gate. The Tailor wants aristocratic pre- 
sence for the high office. The Baker, when asked 
for Bread, would hand you the loaf on the palm of 
his hand. The Cheesemonger would be tasting the 
cheese before he took it round, and the Postman, if 
told to inform the gentleman that the ‘tea was 
waiting,” would deliver the message with a tre- 
mendous double knock. No! the Patent to wait 
at parties has been exclusively lodged by Nature in 
the bosom of the Greengrocer. 


Besides, his good temper is a key to open every 
door and every heart. The waiter that is only laid 
on for a night, is always better tempered than the 
waiter who is a regular fixture. The tender way 
in which the Greengrocer behaves to the children 
would be a cheap lesson to many a big-calved 
Johnny. He never kicks them, or calls them 
“ brats.” He lets them pilfer the ‘‘ sweets” as they 
come out, as much as they please ; and if they get 


dome of a silver dish-cover, he manages somehow to 
bear up against it, where any other servant would 
He is as affable below. He 
compliments the lady’s-maids, and jokes with the 
cook, helping her to un-spit joints, and untie 
pudding-bags. There must be something in the 
atmosphere of spring onions and summer cabbages, 
that, to contract a loan with the Latin grammar,— 
“____emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


After the fatigues of the evening, his temper is as 
little ruffled as his fine linen shirt. He helps on 
great coats, fastens goloshes, with the most nimble 
readiness, and if you give him a shilling, he hides 
his emotion by turning away his head. 

Then comes the washing-up, and then—painful 
duty! implying distrust, but which he cheerfully 
goes through—the counting ‘‘the plate.” After that 
he isfree. The Waiter is cast off—the Greengrocer 
is See again. Exit the butterfly, and enter the 
grub. 


| Greengrocer, in addition to his other duties, is.a 


| he must either resign you or his bottle. 


| the odious fumes of the tap-room? 


He sits down to supper, and all the good things 
ou had at dinner are brought out for his meal. He 
hak the choice of the best. The whole larder is 
spread on the kitchen-table before him. There ‘is 
a large tankard foaming with fresh beer. There 


-are innumerable glasses of wine, which he criti- 
'cises, as he takes a sip of each. His opinion is 
_ greatly respected, for who tastes more wine in the 
-ecourse of his life than the Greengrocer who 


waits at parties? The professed cook unbends 


to him, and drinks his health out of the pewter, 


for, independent of his being a man who pays 


. taxes, he is a talking directory of the whole neigh- 


bourhood. He is a great personage, for the 


large purveyor of situations. Accordingly, if a 
servant wishes to “better him or herself,” the 


. Greengrocer is always the great oracle consulted. 


He knows the wages of the best houses, the most: 
becoming liveries, and the perquisites, and the: 
strength of the beer attached to each. He is a 
portable Servant’s Bazaar,—a living column. of: 
“ Want Places,”—but without the usual stipulation 
on the top, ‘‘ All Answers must be prepaid,” 

The last person in the house is the Greengrocer. 
About eleven o’clock (we are supposing it is a 
quiet dinner party) the same sound of heavy feet,, 


/or perhaps a little heavier, is heard: tramping 
| along 


the hall. The same mass of great 
coat, above which now peeps, a red comforter, _ 


fis seen going out, carrying the same bundle — 
{in a coloured hankerchief.. It may be that the 
bundle has grown.a trifle larger, for in the fulness 


of his heart the Greengrocer, has not forgotten he 
has a wife and. family. In another minute the: 
street-door is bolted. ‘he Greengrocer has gone. 
home to smoke a pipe by his own fireside.—Punch.. 

Wuat’s in A Livery ?—The box-keepers at the: 


| Olympic Theatre are dressed in handsome liveries... 


A-nervous old gentleman, who went to see Ariadne: 
the other evening, was greatly alarmed at their ap-: 
pearance, and, when the box-keeper asked him: 
for his ticket, he drew him aside, and said, after 
great hesitation, ‘‘ My name is Orridge, but I must 
beg you will not announce it.” He was evidently 
labouring under the fear that, the moment the door 
of the dress circle: was opened, the servant would 
bawl out, in the loudest voice, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Orridge!” in the same way that guests are announced » 
at an evening party.—Punch. Leet 

Hint to Warer-Companizs.—It has been cal-_ 
culated,that the Metropolis might be supplied with. 
many thousands of gallons of water obtained by» 
being separated from the London milk, If this be: 
true, whatever Dr. Buckland. may say, a pretty> 
abundant source of water-supply exists in the chalk: 
formation. — Punch. Nie 

A TRUTH ror THE Trues.—It is a curious fact: 
in the grammar of politics that when statesmen get. 
into place they become often oblivious of their- 
antecedents, but are seldom forgetful of their rela- 
tives. — Punch. 


ARGUMENTUM AD FemMInAM.—And, young Tadies, 
permit me to address a few words to you: let me 
appeal to you, and invoke your assistance in this 
holy cause. Your influence with the ruder sex is 
confessedly great, and it ought to be so. Oh, do 
exert that influence for good! Let each of you 
this night become, ‘as it were, a Father Chiniquy or: 
a Father Mathew for the cause. Administer the: 


| pledge ere you part with your escort this night; 


give the youth of your choice your wltimatum, that: 
He dares: 
not refuse you; and if he did. he must be a dolt and: 
a dotard, and not worth picking out of the gutter... 
What! prefer a grog-bottle to a pretty maid?” 
Monstrous! Impossible! Young ladies, let me: 
ask you, would you permit the perfume of your- 
ambrosial lips to be mingled and contaminated with: 
(Cheers.}) 
Would you actually suffer your dear delicate cheeks 
(don’t blush, I did not say lips) to be touched by 


‘lips which left their last impression on the grog- 


glass ? Out upon the thought: I am sure you 

would not. Oh, then, I beseech you, if any of you 

here have—and I doubt not there are many of those 

in your company to-night in whom you feel more 

than a common interest—urge them to renounce — 
tippling ; pledge them to teetotalism, ere you pledge 

yourselves to them. It is your only safeguard 

against the dire calamity of becoming that worst of” 

wretches, the drunkard’s wife.—Speech at a Recha- 
bite Celebration in Cookswille, America, 
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A- YOUNG INDIAN CAPTIVE. 


We extract the following interesting narrative 
from a volume entitled Lhe Pastor's Wie. 


Sufferers had always a large share of sympathy in 
the heart of the pastor’s wife, and an event called 
forth its expression on behalf of a little boy, sup- 
posed to bea prince of the Seminole tribe of Indians. 
His history is full of romantic interest. The follow- 
ing particulars were communicated by Dr. Welch, 
who brought him to this country. 

On the 25th August, 1836, ascouting party of five 
‘soldiers set out from Newnansyille to scour the sur- 
rounding country, and look out for signs of Indians. 
Early in the morning they disturbed several, who 
‘were helping themselves to some sweet potatoes, in 
‘a fenced field, belonging to a, deserted residence. 
‘The Indians took the alarm time enouzh to leap over 
‘tthe fence and make their escape, retreating over, a 
mali stream into the forest, through which the 
soldiers followed the trails of one or two a short 
distance. They then deemed it prudent to return, 
not knowing the strength of the enemy, and again 
made their way into one of the military roads lately 
made in Florida, where they soon fell upon 
tracks of the footsteps of an Indian child, rendered 
distinct by rain which had recently fallen: these 
they determined to pursue, considering it tolerably 
certain that they would be led thereby to one of the 
encampments of the tribe. Towards night-fall they 
came in sight of the little wanderer, he having, in 
fact, lost his way. With that quickness of hearing 
which characterises all creatures in a wild state, he 
seemed to be aware of the approach of his pursuers, 
for they saw him bounding like a fawn to seek the 
covert of the bushes, and there they found him con- 
cealed in the high grass. ene 

On being seized, he uttered a cry of terror, ex- 
ecting instant death, but le soon smiled through 

his fast-falling tears, and in an imploring attitude, 

held up a peach in his little hand, as a ransom for 
his life! In his flight he had passed through a 
‘peach orchard—not having eaten or drank the 
whole day: he plucked a few, and put some of them 
in the front part of his dress. The soldier took the 
offered peach and smiled, then returned it, and tak- 
ing the little fugitive in his arms, mounted his horse, 
and placed him behind him. It was quite dark be- 
fore they reached Newnansville, where he was 
taken in charge by one of the soldiers for the night, 
who fed the poor little famished prisoner with a 
bowl of milk, and gave him a blanket, in which he 
wrapped himself after the Indian fashion, and lying 
down before the fire was soon asleep. 
- On the next morning, he was brought a prisoner 
to Colonel Warren, commandant at the military 
station at Newnansville, by whom he was given into 
the charge of James Shields, the soldier who took 
him, and who humanely preserved him from a pro- 
posal made by his comrades to murder him. He 
seemed to be five or six years. old; he was 
emaciated, and his appearance indicated extreme 
suffering For at least three weeks he maintained 
nearly a perfect silence, and apparently brooded 
over what he felt to be a heavy misfortune. Well 
aware that he was in the hands of enemies, he 
looked cautiously and quickly around whenever a 
sound reached his ears, and appeared as if watching 
an opportunity to escape. Whatever passed in his 
infant brain, it was quite clear that he did not con- 
template starvation, as he ate the bread and milk 
which was given to him; accepting it, however, 
with indifference or shyness, and again relapsing 
into his state of sadness when the meal was finished. 
He was never heard to ery, sob, or moan, but 
generally sat on the floor cross-legged, motionless, 
and thoughtful, and seemed overwhelmed with a 
melancholy which in one so young was touching to 
witness. 

Instead of sending the child a prisoner to head- 
quarters, Colonel Warren, with commendable kind- 
ness and generosity, removed him with his family 
to his country residence, where he permitted him 
to eat, drink, play, and sleep with his children; 
and although the child of their enemies, he soon en- 
gaged the affections and kindly feelings of the 
colonel’s whole establishment. ~ When the colonel 
returned with his family to. Jacksonsville, the little 
Indian accompanied them, and became the frequent 
visitor of Dr. Welch. He had now acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of English, to make himself 
tolerably well understood; his health had greatly 
improved, and he had grown a pretty, interesting 
child. Dr. Welch entertained a great sympathy 
for the little captive—fancying he observed in him 
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‘tribe, he replied, 


evident, that being free from military guardianship, 


“west,” rendered the situation of the orphan boy 


the dawning of good qualities, and fearing he would | 


' be eventually claimed as a prisoner of war, he pre- 


ferred a request to Colonel Warren, that as he was | 
about to leave that part, of the country, he would 
allow the doctor to constitute himself his guardian. 
This request was granted, and he came under Dr. 
Welch’s protection on the 31st October, 1837. 


No persuasions could induce him to divulge his 
own name, or the names of his family - but when 


- sent to school, the governess succeeded in eliciting 
‘from him his own name—Nikkanochee, and that of 
| his father, Econchatti, and when asked on one occa- 


sion, if he had ever been whipped whilst in his 
“Yes, his uncle had once 
punished him with small switches to make him 
walk faster,” (probably when retreating from their 
enemies), and on being questioned what was the 
name of his uncle, in an instant he answered— 
“ Oceola.” From this: and other concurrent testi- 


/mony, Dr. Welch’ believes him to be the nephew 
| of the valiant Oceola, who was treacherously be- 
| trayed, and died a captive in the fort of St. Augus.- 
| tine, in East Florida, and the son of Econchatti 
| Mico, King of the Red Hills. In consequence of 
| this discovery, Dr. Welch added Oceola to his ac- 


knowledged name of Nikkanochee. It soon became 


the hostility of his white neighbours, and the risk 
of his being claimed by the authorities, and sent 


anything but secure. Circumstances transpired to 
determine Dr. Welch to leave Florida, and return 


| to England, where he arrived with his little Indian, 


on the 2nd July, 1840. 


After his residence in England about eighteen 
months, reverses rendered it necessary for the doc- 
tor to place his young charge in some establishment 
where his education would be attended to, and he 
would. be prepared to provide for his wants in 
advancing years; but every attempt failed to secure 
the object. By Oceola’s repeated visits to Mrs. 
Sherman, she had some opportunities of gaining a 
knowledge of his character and habits, and her 
sympathy and affection were drawn forth to the lad. 
At length, after much consultation with her husband, 
whose sympathy ran in the same channel, it was de- 
termined to receive him into her house, and to adopt 
and educate him as her child. Although many 
blamed her for incurring so great a risk as that of 
taking a half-civilised boy into the family, every 
step of his history hitherto has justified the decision. 
By the liberality of friends who were interested in 
his welfare, Oceola was sent to Mill Hill Grammar 
School, where he, by his courage and amiableness, 
became a favourite of all the scholars. After re- 
maining there two years and a half, he chose the sea 
as a profession, has been several voyages, and main- 
tains a high character from his pious captain and 
shipmates. . 

t was very refreshing to see the lively interest | 
Mrs. Sherman took in this orphan’s welfare, with 
what assiduity she instructed him in the principles 
of the gospel, both orally and by letter, and fur- 
nished him with comforts to which heretofore he 
had been a stranger. He loves her memory. May 
he yet repay all her efforts and prayers. 


Harvey anp King Cuarites.—The following 
documents connected with the life of Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, have been 
hitherto unprinted and unknown. I copied them a 
few years ago from the Letter Book of the Lord 
Steward’s office. There is some obscurity about 
the dates and succession of Harvey’s appointments, 
which these documents will serve in some measure 
to clear up:—‘* Charles K.— Whereas we haue 
beene graciously pleased to admitt Doctor Haruey 
into the place of Phisicion in ordinary to our royal 
person, our Will and Pleasure is that you give order 
for the settling a dyett of three dishes of meate a 
meale, with all incidents thereunto belonginge, upon 
him the said Dr. Haruey; and the same to begin 
from the seauenteenth day of July last past, and to 
continue during the time that the said Doctor 
Haruey shall hould and enjoy the sayd place of 
Phisicion in ordinary to our royall p’son, for weh 
this shal be your warrant. Given at our Court at 
Whitehall the vjth of December, 1639. ‘‘To our 
right trustie and well beloued Councillors Sir 
Henry Vane and Sr Thomas Jermyn Knts, Trea- 
surer and Comptroller of our Household, or to 
either of them,”—~Correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Keb). 


Anctent Rematns.— At a recent meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society, Sir Henry Dryden communi- 
cated an account of the discovery, at Marston-hill, 
Northamptonshire, of an extensive ancient burial- 
place, in which were exhumed.a large number of- 
human skeletons, interspersed with urns containing 
burnt bones, also the skeleton of a horse, with the 
bridle-bit still preserved. Weapons in iron, such as 
spears and javelins, and knives were found, but no 
swords; there were also the umbos of shields of 
circular shape The personal ornaments. were 
abundant; the most remarkable of these were fibule, 
circular, and spade-shaped, one of which, of great 
beauty, has been gilt. There were also beads of a 
variety of shapes and material, anda drilled brass 
coin of Carausius, which had been evidently worn 
as an ornainent. Sir Henry Dryden having given 
a very detailed report of the discovery, concluded 
by assigning reasons for considering the remains 
Romano-British. 


ImPoRTATION OF BLACK SILKS FROM SHANGHAI, 
in Curna.—There have just been passed through 
her majesty’s customs some samples of black silks 
from Foo-chou-fou, north of Shaughai, consigned to 
an eminent practical Spitalfields manufacturer, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the style and 
character could not be adapted to the English looms. 
They are of a peculiar width, and are made of the 
most durable kind of silk, and having gone through 
a process here, an effect has been produced similar 
to, yet more novel, than that of the damas antique. 
This is the first importation into England, and of 
which the Messrs. Jay, of Regent-street, have been 
the purchasers. The damas antique has hitherto 
been an article of the most expensive luxury, and 
we understand that these, while equally rich, are 
within the reach of a considerably larger circle. 


ee REA RS AE RR TEE SAE 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake ‘to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. 

Awyniz RusHton.—We cannot say if the Novel, entitled 
“Love and Matrimony” will be published in a separate 
form from the MisceLuany. It is probable enough. 

JESSICA writes this of her dear self, and we must confess 
the portrait is extremely engaging — 

“A gentle girl, both true and kind, 

Just aged twenty-one, 

Who thinks herself fit for a wife, 
And loves a quiet, home. 

She does not care for silks.or flounces ; 
She hates all kinds of strife, 

And for a loving heart she’d make 
A very loving wife. 

Her face it is not beautiful; 
Nor slender is her waist; 

She’s just above the middle height, 
And suits most persons’ taste, 

There is no music in her voice, 
And in her walk no grace ; , 

She knows it is a shocking rhyme, 
But lives in Euston Place.” 


W. J. (Northampton).—Probably the law might permit a 
master to “open and read” his apprentices’ letters, but 
we should think it a power that few masters would find 
it to be to their interests to practise. Masters should 
recollect that there are many things that people may do 
in this world, that had better be left alone. With res- 
pect to the other questions, we have no means at hand 
of replying to them, 

Grorce BrowninG.—Declined with thanks. We cannot 
see any point in the verses. # 

An Inquiry.—We are able, as it happens, to answer our’ 
correspondent’s inquiry, but our friends should be a little 
merciful in matters of dates, as our time will not always 
allow us to procure the information. The following is 
a correct list of the Ages of Law Lords and Prelates in 
1850 :—Lords Plunket, 86; Lyndhurst, 76; Brougham, 
72; Denman, 71; Campbell, 71; Cottingham, 69. Lang- 
dale, 67. The Bishop of Durham, 80; Exeter, 73; 
Canterbury, 70; Peterborough, 70: Bath and Wells, 67 ; 
Lincoln, 67; Gloucester, 67; Worcester, 675. Carlisle, 
66; Rochester, 66; London, 64; York, 62: Winchester, 
60; St. Asaph, 60; Rippon, 56; Chester, 56; St. David’s, 
53; Salisbury, 49; Oxford, 45. 

Eco Amo.—We have received no former letter from Ego 
Amo. It is impossible for us to tell at what stage of its’ 
transit from Ego Amo to the hands of the Editor, the 
letter may have been intercepted. If the young lady 
will not tell you why she discharged her former beau, 
we think she is entitled to keep the secret. Very good 
Pomatum can be made with equal portions of fine lard 
and castor-oil, with a little colouring of cochineal, and 
essence of lemon or any other scent. The. composition 
should be mixed well ina mortar. Certainly, we con- 
sider the gentleman in married life should be some 
years older than the lady, but not exceeding six. Aus 
engagement ring is worn on any finger. There is no 
rule whatever. 
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ScHootmMAsTER.—We have received the verses and will 
give the same further consideration. We beg to thank 
our correspondent. me a 

W. W. W.—Declined with thanks. Our publication is 
not a fit vehicle for the lines of W. W. W. 

A Reaper FROM THE First.—We may fully agree with 
the political opinions of a correspondent, but our paper 
is purely Literary, and we cannot insert the letter of A 

Reader from the First. he following will answer the 
question ,—Ceylon is an island separated from the Con- 
tinent of India by a strait of the ocean. Itis two hun- 
dred and eighty miles long from north to south, one 
hundred and forty in greatest breadth, and contains 
twenty-four thousand six hundred and sixty-four square 
miles. A tract of level country, measuring ten thousand 
five hundred and twenty square miles, forms a border all 
round; and within that level border lies the ancient 
kingdom of Candy, like the kernel of a rich nut, 
measuring fourteen thousand one hundred and forty-four 
square miles. Ceylon produces cocoa nuts, coffee, rice, 
cinnamon, and the richest spices, colomander, satin- 
wood, ebony, japan-wood, and many other beautiful 
materials for cabinet work, and valuable minerals. It 
would produce cotton, as it does all other vegetation, in 
profuse luxuriance. 

Warers.—We shall be much obliged to any correspon- 
dent who can oblige us with the best receipt for making 
wafers, as we have several inquiries upon the subject. 
We fancy that there is some recently improved method 
of making them with, which we have no ready means 
of becoming acquainted. 

W. P. L.—Accepted, and will appear as early as possible. 

A Surrey Lasstz is a regular attendant at church, and 
has been spoken to by a young gentleman whom she 
repulsed, but has got by degrees, as it appears, rather to 
like him, although she feels the awkwardness of giving 
him any encouragement owing to no regular introduc- 
tion having taken place.- It will be as well for our fair 
correspondent to ascertain who and what the young 
gentleman is, before she thinks further of the affair. 
Should he prove unexceptionable in point of character 


and position, A Surrey Lassie might then just a little | 


listen to him. ; 

AGyrs.— We will probably find a place for Agnes’s lines 
in a “Column for the Ladies,’ which will appear 
shortly. 

Atonzo Morris.—Don't ask ridiculous questions. 

Sprinc 1s Cominc.—Declined with thanks. There isa 
fair promise of something better in the verses, but they 


are too defective for publication, or we should have, 


pleasure in giving them a place in.“ Our Library 
Table.” 

Mr. Green (Kidderminster).—No. 12 of our MisckLLANy 
may be had without the Plate, or the plate may be had 
with Nos. 1 to 12. There were double the quantity of 
plates issued in order that there might be no disappoint- 
meut to those who had taken in the eleven previous 
Numbers. 


DanieL Dumpiws.—The above answer to Mr, Green, will, 


likewise answer your note. 

1850.—Declined with thanks. 
us the lengthy Romance. 
read it. 


It is of no use to send 
We have not time even to 


A Lapvy.—Yes; the wall-flower ought to blossom freely | 


in March, and it will certainly grow in the narrowest 
chink of a wall. Of course it blossoms most luxuriantly 
in a garden. The following pretty verses on the sub- 
ject, are from the “ New Monthly Magazine.” 


THE WALL-FLOWEB. 


Where the wall-flower lives on high 
O’er the sculptured oriel stone, 
Steals a perfume on the sky 
With the night wind’s hollow moan. 


Thus ’tis o’er the waste of years 
Comes an undistinguished throng, 

Ruined hopes, and mingled tears, 
And gentle wishes cherished long. 


Hopes though ruined, lovely yet; 
Tears for one though dead to me; 

Thoughts I may not e’er forget ; 
Wishes that can never be. 


Ask not if they’re good or ill— 
All are sad, yet pleasing all ;— 
Nor how many haunt me still— 
Count the rain-drops as they fall. 


Lapizs Friznp.—We cannot but sympathise with the 
condition of the young lady you mention. It does not 
appear that while her parent lives, she is in a condition 
to marry at all. We scarcely know what to advise. 
The gentleman might naturally enough say—‘I don’t 
want to take both father and daughter,” and then again, 
the feelings of the young lady are just what one would 
expect from a delicate and sensitive disposition. What 
would the young lady wish the gentleman todo? The 
influenza is surely not a chronic disease. Wait a little 
and see what time does for the affair, and do not be 
hasty in dismissing the gentleman, if in all other respects 
he be unexceptionable. 
such an affair, 

W. Grorr.—We freely participate in the feelings which 
actuates our correspondent, and sympathise with the 
class of operatives he represents, but the verses are 
scarcely fit for publication. - 

A Puay-aorr.—We doubt if the public at large really 


world, as a Play-goer seems to think. At all events, 
nothing can be less to be depended upon than theatrical 
gossip; and with that conviction, we have carefully 
avoided lending our pages to the least word of it. 

M. G. will, upon consideration, perceive that the lines on 
the Moon are very unequal.  Stanzas of so many sylla- 
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Delays are not dangerous in | 


| JuSTICIA.—We cannot insert the article. 
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bles require great experience to put together so as to 
keep up a musical effect to the ear, 


A. Z—No work was ever issued from Mr. Lloyd’s Press 


that was not duly completed. “The Family Journal” 
was completed in twelve numbers,and may be had 
bound for one shilling. 


A Lover or Inrormation sends us the following list of 


very modest querics,and promises a new batch next 
week. When did the Duke of Wellington meet with 
his wife that was, and is it true that she would not have 
him at first, and that he tore his hair out by the roots 
in consequence? Did the Queen, when Princess Vic- 
toria, really ride about in Kensington Gardens upon a 


donkey, and if so, what became of the donkey? What | 


is the precise age of the Editor—is he married or single, 


and where was he born?—We think we had better wait | 


until next week to see what else our correspondent 


would like to know, so that we may consult some necro- 


mancer, by paying only one fee. 


A Youne GrentTLEMAN.—A Young Gentleman sends us 


the following, and begs we will insert. it—To the 
Ladies. i 


These lines, dear girls, with all their faults, 
I here address to you: 

I’m not ill-looking, rather rich, 
My age just twenty-two; 

I am an orphan, all alone, 
‘And lead a lonely life ; 

But trust that that will altered be, 
When I have got a wife. 

I covet not the fairest face, 
Nor one in satins smart; 

But much I wish a smiling girl 

: With true and tender heart. 


A SrupenT.—You must not rely too much upon assumed } 
Too many 
of such statements are brought forward in support of 
the crochetty views of some enthusiast, With respect } 
to your concluding wishes, the classical reader knows | 


that most of the ancient Roman families derived their he husband, who is just twenty, and Annet is seventeen, 


chemical analysis of vegetables and fruits. 


names from agricultural or horticultural pursuits. 
Fabs, beans, named the great house of the Fabii; 


Pisum, peas, that of the Pisones, &c., &c. Bean-flower, | 


_ called Lomentum, was used by the Roman ladies as a 


cosmetic, to smooth the skin and remove wrinkles. | 


Bean-flowers very much resemble butterflies’ wings; 
they also emit a most agreeable perfume. 


CHARLOTTE has consented that a young gentleman to | 
whom she really never felt any particular attachment, 


. should put up the banns of matrimony between them, 
but since that consent, she has seen one whom she feels 

_ She can really love, and the fond feeling appears to be 
mutual. Is she bound te sacrifice herself by carrying 

- out her promise to’ her first beau, or can she with any- 

_ thing like honour er propriety draw back from that 

engagement notwithstanding it has gone so far ?—There 
is much, Charlotte, to be lamented in your case, but it 
is entirely your own fault. You are like too many. 
young girls, eager to accept an offer of marriage, let it 
come from whom it may, without asking if your affec- 
tions really sanction the step, and thus, merely for the 
ambition to be called Mrs. Somebody, you sacrifice your 
own future peace and that of the person to whom you 

. swear an attachment that has no existence. Of course, 
now, it would be a mockery to marry your first admirer. 
If you were even at the altar, and felt that you did not 
love him to whom you were about to give your hand, 
it is better to retract than entail upon him and upon 
yourself misery for life. Write to him stating the 
facts, and the probability is, that you will hear no more 
of him. 

ISABEL writes us a very pretty note signifying that she 
is not unwilling, if an eligible offer were made to her, to 
resign her single state. She is just turned eighteen, 
fair, and anything but plain, rather below the middle 
height, and cares not a straw for flowers, or flirting, 
silks, or balls, and thinks she would make a nice little 
wife. We are decidedly of Isabel's opinion, and expect 
a score of offers for her forthwith. 

Mr. Beca,—The Editor begs to present his complimenst 
to Mr. Begg and to state that the anecdote referred to was 
related twenty-five years ago, in the presence of the 
Editor (then a boy) by a gentleman who was, the Hditor 
believes, an acquaintance of Mr. Begg’s father, and 
whom Mr. Begg may possibly recognise under the 
initials of M. R. It is very possible that the Editor 
may have not had an accurate recollection of the facts. 
We willingly insert the correction.—“ At the beginning 
of this century Mr, John Begg, watchmaker of Glasgow, 
invented and constructed a watch with which he went 
to London and was introduced to George the Third and 
most of the Royal Family, to whom he showed the 
watch, but did not give it. The king was pleased to 
appoint him His Majesty's watchmaker tor Scotland.” 

Fraxcis.—We believe both the works you mention were 
published in a cheap form in London, but we really 
don’t know by whom. 

X. Y. Z.—Our correspondent wishes for some recipe by. 
the aid of which he could rid his house of emmets (an 
insect very like asmallant). Our correspondent resides 
at Kensington, and states that any article of food placed 
in any partof the house isin a few seconds covered by. 
myriads of emmets. 

It does not 

come within the category of our objects. 


L | A ReapEeR.—The analysis you require has frequently been 
care so much about what takes place in the Theatrical | 


made. Lloyd's Newspaper is liberal in the fullest accep- 
tation of that much-abused term, The following list is 
correct, and we give our authority:—-The Newspaper 
Press of the United Kingdom.—London : Conservative 
19, Liberal 35, Neutral 59; total 113. England : Conserv- 
tive 88, Liberal 99, Neutral 36, total 223. Wales: 
Conservative 5, Likeral 6, Neutval-1; total 11. Scot- 


A READER.— Yes. 


land: Conservative 20, Liberal 34, Neutral 31: total 
85. Ireland : Conservative 37, Liberal 37, Neutral 27 4 
total 101. British Islands: Conservative 5, Liberal 8, 
Neutral 1; total 14. General summary of the United 
Kingdom: Conservative 174, Liberal 218, Neutral 155; 
total 547.—From Hammond's List of Newspapers, 1850. 


A Youne Gent.—A Young Gent has a very intimate 


friend, who introduced him to a young lady to whom he 
was all but contracted to be married; and from that 
moment A Young Gent has not known a moment's 
peace, for one glance at the eyes of his friend’s intended, 
pierced his soul with love, and he feels that if he were 
to live for a thousand years, as they say in Spain, he 
should never love another, From the tones, the looks 
and the changing colour of the young lady, he thinks 
too, that she repents of her engagement to his triend 
and would gladly reciprocate his feelings. Oh, what 
ishe to do? He is nearly mad—mad—mad !—We are 
- inclined to think ‘that our correspondent is not nearly 
_ but quite, mad—mad—mad! Honour forbids him to 
_ make any advances to the young lady; but should she, 
upon her own free will, break the connection with his 
_ friend, there is no reason on earth why A Young Gent 
should not try his fortune with the, we must say, some- 
what fickle fair one. Such a state of things, of course, 
would break up ‘his friendship; but when did ever 
cold friendship withstand the sunny assaults of Love? 


A West Inpian Giru.—It is impossible we can advise 


upon your very enigmatical letter. You must be a 


| ' little more explicit, and you may depend upon our im- 


mediate attention, as well as upon the anxious sincerity 
with which we shall answer you. 


| Annet B. has, after a world of solicitations that way 
|. tending, at length consented to elope with her lover, 


. whois a young man in expectation of his friends. pro- 
curing for him a Commission in the Army, although at 
present he has no means of subsistence; but Annet 
expects that, when the marriage is concluded, and the 


friends npon both sides consequently find the union 


- inevitable, they will do something for her and her 


Will the Editor of the MisceLuany be kind enough to 
say if, in his judgment and experience, he sees any- 
thing very reprehensible in Annet’s conduct?—We 
~ suspect, Annet, two things. One is, that you have not 
told us the whole of the case; and the other is, that you 

. will take your own. course, let our advice be what it 
may. Why, are your friends on both sides so very. 
adverse to the match, that an elopement is necessary ? 
Cannot you at your age, wait a year or two, and let 

' your boy-admirer gather a little wisdom? If you will, 
take counsel at all, take it now, and rescind your con- 
sent to a step in life that must be fraught with the 
greatest peril. — ¢ 

T. W. L.—We should think the clothes must be pretty 
well worn out by thistime. The fact is, the relations 

~ had nothing to do with the boy’s property whatever, 

- The best way would have been to have spoken to the 

- judge at the trial; but as that is past, you can do as 
you like in the matter; and if you are troubled on the 
subject by the relations, offer to go before a magistrate, 
and abide by his decision. 

RoserT, Wiuison.—Unless you could get the loan from 
some friendly hand, you would be charged sixty to 
eighty per centum, instead of six or eight. Avoid it, 
if possible, at any disagreeable or sacrifice of present 
feeling. We can fully sympathise with you about 
the peculations of servants. It is a cruel and unjust 
thing for “friends” (?) to drag a young couple into 
piso © If you must borrow, a Loan Society is the 
safest. ; ‘ 

An Excacep Youne Lapy.—An Engaged Young Lady 
is in a little difficulty, which she hopes the Editor will 
advise her how to extricate, herself from. <A female 
friend, about a fortnight ago, requested of her as a great 
favour, that she would be so good as to carry a note to 
a Miss G., a mutual friend. Now, Miss G. is the sister 
ofthe young gentleman to whom the engaged young 
lady is engaged; and when Miss G. opened the note, 
she told the Engaged Young Lady that it was to ask 
her (Miss G.) if her brother meant anything by certain 
attentions to her. Of course, quite ascene ensued; and 
as the brother came in in the midst of it, he was in- 

| formed of what had taken place, when he solemnly 
asserted that he had paid no attentions to the young 
lady who had written the note, but that she had 
pestered his life out lately. What, under all. these. 
circumstances, is the Engaged Young Lady to think ? 
Is she to believe her lover or not? Is she to think her 
female friend false to friendship, or her intended a 
flirt? She is full of anxiety—We do not sce that our 
correspondent need be so very anxious. It is nota 
new thing for young ladies at times to make what may 
be called a set.at a gentleman, and then ask his inten- 
tions. We think that all the evidence is in. 

favour of your beau. Did the young lady who wrote the 
letter know of your previous engagement? Ifso, her 

. treachery and heartlessness to you ought to go far in 
making you believe she would do the wrong thing in 
other respects. : ; 

“The Mysterious Baby” is by the 

Editor, who begs his correspondent to excuse hiin from 

publishing his name, or comnninicating it privately to 

A Reader. 


A Frienp.—We find, the Tomcepathic Cocoa—why 


called Homeepathic we don’t know—a very pleasant 
drink, It should be mixed plentifully with sealdod 
milk, and may be taken with or without sugar. 
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OOPHE, DUGHESS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HE DUCHESS FINDS THAT A DUKE IS NOT A 
eee PROTECTOR. 


# = * 46 
Prorte feel rather differently in sunshine to 


what they do, when the dim and dubious shadows 


of night are around them. There must be a some- 
thing in the constitution of the air during the 
period of daylight, that calms the feelings and alters 
the whole course of the imagination. 

Even the Duke of Pangbourne rose with a 
feeling of comparative ease, on the morning 
following his harrasing interview with Chorles 
‘Horton ; and we may here remark, that a gradual 
change was taking place in the feelings of the 


Duke. He was beginning to try to hope that he 


might, from the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, extract something like a. feeling of 
serenity, if not of happiness As he lay awake in 
the still and dead hours of the night, he carefully 
reviewed his position; and by dint of much 
fallacious reasoning, he managed to gloss over the 
fact of the real enormity of the crime he had 
committed. rea 

Murder he could not deny was at the best a 
most foul crime, but then he told himself that if 
ever human being had been tempted and deluded 
into the crime, it was surely limself, and so there 
was surely some extenuation. be 

He rose with a.determination. to seck the desti- 
tute child of Colonel Clint, and by heaping benefits 
upon her, in some manner to atone for the evil 
that he had done her father. Moré than once he 
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[CLARA'S INDIGNATION AT ECRTO WS BASENESS. | 


shuddered at the idea of Charles Horton becoming 
a visitor at his house; but he strove, as best. he 
might, to dismiss that thought from his mind, and 
to fix his regards more upon what he was to do 
with regard to Marianna Clint. 

Before he could leave the house, he received a 
note from Mr. Oliver to the following effect— 


“ T have a piece of news for your Grace, which I 
trust will give to you as much satisfaction as it has 
given to me. I cannot say towhomI am indebted 
for it, as-a note came to my private house, 
without date or signature upon the subject. It 
is to the effect, that the Duchess, your Grace’s 
mother, was deceived in her supposition concerning 
the death of Mrs. Tolbein, with whom your Grace 
was brought up, and it states that she'is now alive 
and residing in a village within half a league of 
Boulogne, and quite willing to give her testimony 
in favour of your Grace’s claim to the title and 
patrimony of Pangbourne. It ‘strikes, me that 
this testimony, superadded to the dying declaration 
of the Duchess, your Grace’s mother, might aud 
will set all litigation upon the subject at rest. 

“Of course, | will lose no time in personally seeing 
the woman, Tolbein, and shall report to your Grace 
the result with all speed. 


‘TJ remain, your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
‘© CHARLES OLIVER.” 


From this epistle, the Duke considered that the 
affair of his inheritance was all but quite settled. 
Clara did not in any way revert to the over-night’s 
proceedings, but she strove to put on a look of 
serenity, whether that feeling found a home in her 
heart or not. ‘This was a great relief to Herbert, 
for-be had dreaded another scene with her.. 

Immediately after breakfast ; he ordered a horse, 


and controlling his feelings sufficiently to take 
almost a smiling adieu of Clara, he started to 
Wandsworth, where he had been told he should 
find that young creature, with whose future for- 
tures he had determined to identify himself. The 
extreme beauty of the morning, and the cheerful 
aspect of everything, had a great effect upon his 
spirits ; and he pleased himself very much with the 
notion, that he was about to do quite an expiatory — 
act, by thus seeking the child of the murdered one. 

“Tf Horton would only die now,” he muttered 
to himself. 3 

He gave a shudder as he pronounced these words, 
and glanced around him, as if he dreaded that some 
one might be at hand to listen to them; and yet 
how, simple they were. Did they have, to his 
mind, any deeper meaning than the mere contin- 
geney of Horton’s death in the ordinary course of 
nature, that he was so sensitive about their being 
kept secret? Perhaps they did. He could not 
forget that Horton had himself alluded to the 
likelihood, that he, Herbert, might try to compass 
his death; and it might be that such a supposition 
lingered in his intellect, despite himself. : 


It is norare thing for twenty crimes to be com- 
mitted to endeavour to blot out the memory andthe ° 
consequences of one. But as yet the mind of 
Herbert was not thoroughly vitiated. He had 
much to go through, and much to see, before he 
began to cling to life and life’s pleasure for their . 
own sake, and to plot and plan how he might, 
through any sea of iniquity, retain the fleeting 
possessions that had not yet shown themselves in 
all their gaudy glitter to his senses. 

Something short of an hour’s ride brought him to 
the village of Wandsworth ; and putting up his horse 
at the best inn he could see, he alle: along from: 
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it on foot, wishing to make the inquiries that he yet 
dreaded to make, lest they should awaken some sus- 
pi¢ion of the truth which he only lived in the hope 
now of keeping concealed. He thought that, pro- 
bably, without inquiring at all; he should be able to 
find out the workhouse, and he was not wrong, for 
he soon stood before that building. 

The appearance of Herbert was such, as to pro- 
cure him from,such officials as are in the habit of re- 
garding appearance wholly, every consideration, and 
his ring at the workhouse-bell was promptly an- 
swered by the gate being thrown open for him, after 
ascrutiny of him through a little square grating in the 
entrance, for fear it should be some ‘‘ casual ” intent 
upon effecting an entrance in spite of the authorities. 

The Duke—and probably it will be better for us 
so to name Herbert for the most part—crossed the 
threshold, and in a voice that he tried to make calm 
and clear, he said— 

“Ts there any one in authority here to whom I 
can speak ?” 

“Oh dear, yes, sir. There’s the master, sir, in 
course,” said the gate-keeper; ‘‘ you'll find him an 
uncommon nice man, sir, our master. This way, 
sir, if you please—this way.” 

The Duke followed the gate-keeper into a room 
where there was every comfort, and there he was 
politely requested to take a seat, while the master 
of the workhouse was informed that he was wanted. 

The Duke had in his own mind, as he rode from 
his house to Wandsworth, concocted a tale to tell, 
which he expected would be well received, so that 
he was prepared when the master of the workhouse 
made his appearance with what.to say to him; and 
summoning all his courage to. his aid, he said— 

* Sir, have you in this place a young girl named 
Marianna Clint?” 2) aig ao fo 

““Oh dear, yes, sir, and we don’t know hardly 
whether she belongs to us or not. It’s a very hard 
case, sir, indeed.” 

* Poor thing, so I heard.” 

“Don’t mistake me, sir; the hardness is for us; 
for you see, sir, we don’t think this is her proper 
paristi, and it’s a frightfuladea that we should have 
to keep her if it isn’t. ‘She’sall tight. She has 
her gruel, and her allowances, and her, prayers, all 
yeguiar ; but it’s a monstrous thing if this isn’t the 
right parish, sir.” 

** Indeed ?” 

‘Yes, sir. All that we know about the matter, 
you see, is that the father lodged with this girl of 
his in the village, and about a month ago he disap- 
peared, you see, sir. They say he was not a very 
regular kind of man in his habits, sir, and something 
may have happened to him Who knows but he 
may have been actually murdered ?” 

“It’s not very likely,” said the Duke, changing 
colour, 

Well, nobody knows, sir. It may be so, and it 
may not. But, perhaps, you can tell us what parish 
the child really belongs to?” 

‘Tam an old friend of the father, and hearing 
that he had mysteriously disappeared, and that his 
daughter was left destitute, I have come for the pur- 
pose of offering to her a home, and every comfort, 
until her father—is—is found again, as he perhaps 
will be.” 

“ Really, sir, that is uncommonly good of you, 
and I will represent the matter to the Board, if you 
will be so good as leave your name and address, and 
a couple of referees.” 

“Is such a process necessary, then ?” 

‘““ Why, sir, as we have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you, I should get into a disturbance, perhaps, if 
I were to let the girl go with you now, sir, though 
the parish will be glad enough, no doubt. To any 
known person, sir, of course, we should be de- 
lighted to hand her over.” 

“ Perhaps my rank may be considered some guar- 
rantee for your safety in the matter.” 

At the word, rank, the master of the workhouse at 
once exhibited his truly English breeding, for he 
bowed almost to the very floor. 

“This card will advise you,” added the Duke, 
‘of who: Tiam, and I should think you ean then 
have no difficulty in the matter ; but if you should, 
I will instruct my solicitor to proceed in it, I. did 
hope and wish, though, that Miss Clint might be 
permitted to accompany me at once.” 

‘“The Duke—the—oh, gracious !—the Duke of 
Pangbourne—a Duke—a live, real, Duke! Qh, 
your majesty, certainly. Anything you ‘please, of 
course. Qh dear me, the idea of my thinking for a 
moment of hesitating! A Duke, actually. Oh, 
your Lordship’s Grace, I—I—” j 

Here the master of the workhouse was so over- 


om 


come by some sudden gush of feeling, that he was 
obliged to hold the tail of his dressing-gown to his 
eyes. \ : 

‘“‘ What affects you ?” said the Duke. 

“Oh, your. Grace, it was the thought, of what.a 
little angel Miss Clint, bless her heart, is; and what 
a blow it will be to the parish to lose her, a dear, 
sweet, pretty creature, with all her little winning 


ways. . Oh—oh, it was only this morning I said to , 


my wife, ‘Sarah,’ said I, ‘ cannot we do something 
for Miss Clint, poor, dear thing? Shall we have a 
little bed made up for her in the dressing-room, and 
feed her up with calves’-foot jelly and cream cheese ? 
Can we do anything,’ I said, ‘to cheer her up, poor 
thing, and make the smile of joy—the smile of joy 
irradiate.’—the—the—that is, the smile of joy.” 

“‘ Lthought,” said the Duke, ‘‘ you were only just 
now anxious to get rid of her to some other parish ?” 

“Oh, my Lord Duke, don’t say that. We are 


forced to say those kind of things in the way of 


business; but our hearts go on perpetually bleed- 
ing all the while; and rather than that sweet young 
creature should have gone to another parish, they 
should have got the doctor’s assistant to pull out 
my eye tooth.” Tne 
“Enough. I will take her with me atonce. My 


intention is to place her in a boarding-school. Pray | 


fetch her sir.” 

“ Certainly, my Lord Duke, certainly. The de- 
lightful little duck. It was only last night that I 
said to my wife; ‘ such—’” i ¥ ; 

‘‘Tvam pushed for time, sir,” said the Duke. 


| Pray fetch the young lady.” 


The workhouse master, thus cut short in the 
career of his narration, had no resource but to leave 
the room | for the girl, and while he was gone, the 
Duke of Pangbourne muttered to himself— 

“J hope she.is not very like her father. I would 
not, as I look at her, be reminded of his face. How 
I tremble at the thought of that child’s eye resting 
upon me. it will mutely accuse me.—Hush !— 
hush! She comes.” 

The Duke took:eare to place himself so that the 
light from the.one window of the room did not 
shine upon his face, for he dreaded that there might 
be a something in: its expression that would strike 
the young girl that there she saw the enemy of her 
father—pereliamce His murderer! . That thought 
was too horrible.) He hoped! that before she came 
to look much at him she would be prejudiced in his 
FAVOUR octwE th Arertic | 

_ The door of the apartment opened, and the master 
of the workhouse showed in Marianna Clint, the 
child of the murdered. This young girl was tall of 
her age; she might be passed for at least one year 
older than she was. A mass of luxuriant dark hair 
hung in soft waving curls down her neck and 
shoulders, while in rare contrast to that colour of 
her hair, her eyes were of a celestial blue. There 
was upon her face a trace of deep abiding melan- 
choly.. The events of the last month, commencing 
with anxiety, merging into. starvation, and ending 
in a workhouse, had touched the young creature to 
the soul. Tears were trembling like pearly drops 
of dew upon her long eyelashes. _. 

‘Here she is, my Lord Duke,” said the master 
of the workhouse.. ‘‘ Here she is, bless her heart, 
and a lovelier and more amiable—and_ sweeterer 
piece of goods I never saw. Ah, my Lord Duke, I 
don’t know what my poor Sarah will say when I 
tell her that Miss Clint is gone.” 

‘“‘ Marianna,” said the Duke, advancing towards 
the young girl, and in a tremulous manner holding 
out his hand to ber. ‘‘ Marianna, I was your 
father’s friend. Will you have confidence in me, 
and allow me to be a friend to you, and take you 
from this place?” 

A bright flush of colour pervaded the young 
girl’s face, and she looked up into the eyes of the 
Duke. ‘ 

“ Ah,” she said. ‘‘You can tell me where my 
father is ?” 

A. cold shudder came over the frame of the Duke. 
How .true it was that he could tell her where her 
father was! ae 

‘‘ No, Marianna,” he replied, after a pause of a few 
moments. ‘No, I cannot; but we will live in the 
hope that some news of him will arise, floating— 
floating—No—I cannot tell you of your father, but 
I will be a father and a friend to you, if you will 
trust me.” , 

There was an endearing, kindly pathos in the 
tones of the Duke that immediately won upon the 
affections of the young girl, She placed her hand 


-| will be right. 


| truth regarding him, I pray you tell me. 


. “Thave no friend—no father—no mother, Oh, 
sir, be kind to me!” Fae eae ds 
_ “J will,” said the Duke in half-ehoked accents. — 
_ “ How affecting,” said the master of the work 
house. \ i 

Marianna crept close to the Duke, and rested her 
head upon his breast, as she said, softly— 

“You do not know, my good, dear friend, what 
I have suffered, They have all been,so, cruel—so 
very cruel to me here. Indeed, they have. Take 
me away now, or I shall die. Oh, do not leave me 
for another hour in this dreadful place.” 

“ Not a moment.” 

“You will not? You will, indeed, take me with 
you? Oh, then I shall be happy once again, and 
the memory of poor father, of whom they say such 
cruel things, will come back gently to me; and if 
you bend kind looks upon me, and smile now and 
then, and tell me that you think Iam grateful, I 
shall, indeed, be happy.” 


from him with a 


4 vif “its 
“You struck me, sir. 


Road 


master ‘of the workhouse, and they both soon passed 
out at the gate of the melancholy building, and stood 
in the open air, where the sun was brightly shining. 

It was not till then: that the Duke felt how awk- 
ward it would be to traverse the open village with 
Marianna. It was not so much for his own sake as 
for that of the young orphan, whose attire was of 
the meanest description, and who looked the more 
noticeable on account of her great personal attrac- 
tions; for no costume could conceal the fact that 
Marianna Clint had been cast in one of nature’s 
fairest moulds, while every kind angel seemed to 
have lent some charm to that lovely and most ex- 
quisitely intelligent creature. 

After a few moments’ consideration, the Duke said 
to her— h - 

‘‘ Marianna, you are as yet rather young to take 
the place in society which I will be careful you shall 
have, and, therefore, I propose to you that you should 
take up your abode for awhile at some ladies’-school, 
where you will have the gentle society of those of 
about your own age, and where, in the soft retire- 
ment of refined intellect, you will completely recover 
your serenity, and no longer think with such poig- 
nancy of regret of your lost father. Will that 
arrangement please you ?” 

“Oh! yes. What you propose, my dear friend, 
But do not call my father lost. L 
still have a Pope of seeing him. You do not know 
that he is lost ?” 

Oh, no—no. That is, I—no.” ; 

‘You hesitate, dear sir. It you do know the 
. tis true’! 
that at times he was harsh and stern, but I know he 
loved me. Tell me all the truth, and I will bless 

onl) 3 ; 
we Thus,” said the Duke, faintly, ‘‘we promise 
blessings for we know not what !” 

“You shudder—you turn pale! You do not 
know—you cannot guess what dreadful thoughts 
rise up in my mind! The truth, let it be what it 
may, cannot be half so terrible as the doubt!” 

“ T know nothing.” 

‘ Nothing 2” 


‘“t Absolutely nothing. I have heard many idle 


in his, and then her eyes streamed with tears, as she | rumours, which I have not attended to. Be tran- 


said— 


-| quil, Marianna, and seek not for that knowledge - 


“ 
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easily bestow the orphan that he felt he was bound 
to protect. ale ; Be ase; 

The dress of Marianna, was an obstacle that he 
could think of no possible means of getting over, so 
he adopted the wise course of not making any blun- 
dering attempt to do so, but relied upon the arrange- 
ments he might be able to effect with the mistress of 


some of the schools in that neighbourhood, so rife | 


with such establishments, to which the chaise con- 
ducted him and the girl. jap dais 
The amount in money that. it might cost him todo 


this holy. and sacred charity to Marianna, was the | 
ic i aoe The use of the globes are quite inclusive here.” 


Duke's last consideration. Indeed, he would have 


felt a gloomy kind of pleasure in dissipating so | 


much upon her as even to feel it out of his princely 


as she did so— . 
_ * Ob, Julia, how you push!” 
Immediately behind this young lady, who had 


made so unceremonious an entry into the apartment, | 


was quite a mob of pretty feminine faces, all eager to 
get a sight of a live Duke. 
_ The fact was that Miss Juke had received the card 


of the illustrious visitor while engaged with some | 


pupils, and vanity inclined her at once to read it 
aloud, by which they all became aware of who the 
visitor was; and then when Miss Juke went up 
stairs in a great flurry to put on her best head-dress, 
the anxiety to see the Duke had inclined the young 
ladies to take it by turns to peep through the keyhole 
_ of the door, when, in consequence of Julia pushing so, 
one of them had fallen in. They did not get a sight 
of Marianna, as the Duke had placed her in the deep 
recesses of an easy chair, and the back of it was 
towards them. 
_ Allow me to assist you to. rise,” he said, as he 
advanced towards the: young lady upon all-fours ; 
but with a shriek of dismay, she scrambled to 
her feet and fled along with the whole party. 

There is really no knowing what might have 
been the consequences of this frightful. breach of 
discipline and propriety upon the part of the 
young ladies if Miss Juke had been at all aware 
of it; but luckily she was not, as she was at that 
very moment fitting on a turban, with no end of 
point lace about it, in order to make rather an 
appearance to the Duke. 

And now in the course of a few minutes more 
another door was opened, and Miss Juke, with 
her most fascinating half-smirk, glided into the 


AEN RIT 


| that I must trespass upon your kindness for.” 


' quite correct.” 


having no mother, the young lady, whose name is 


| ful state, and I was going to beg that you would 


! were a child of my own.” 


dear young lady wants for nothing.” 


|} the Duke, saying— 


room, and perpetrated a eurtsy down to the very | 
floor. The Duke bowed. 

“ Pray be seated, madam,” he said. 

“ Allow me to hand your Grace a chair.” 

Another curtsy and another bow seated the 
Duke; but Miss Juke only perched herself ner- 
vously upon the edge of a chair, so that at any 
moment she could have slipped on to the floor 
upon the smallest possible provocation to do so. 


| Marianna had been told by the Duke not to speak 


or move until he called to her to do so; and now 
the conversation began without Miss Juke having 
the smallest idea that any one was in the room 
but herself and the Duke of Pangbourne. 
“Madam,” he said ‘“ the daughter of a friend 


| of mine has been most unexpectedly left upon 
/my care, and I have thought, as her age is about 


fifteen, that a few years spent in your establish- 
ment would be highly beneficial to the young 
lady, to whom I beg to bespeak your kindest 
attention.’ 

“Oh, your Grace,” said Miss Juke, all of a flut- 
ter. ‘The honour is so very great. Any friend 
of your Grace’s will be doubly welcome.” 

“Thank you, madam. You will find the young 


lady in all respects, 1 am sure, what you will ap- 
prove of. But there is one little circumstance 


“ Anything, your Grace, in the wide world. 


“Yes, madam, but——” 

“Astronomy, geology, and metaphysics; geogra- 
phy, numismatics, andthe Capernicansystem; mathe- 
matics, mineralogy, and theology 

Miss Juke was forced to stop for want of breath. 

“ All that, I know, madam, will be quite right.” 

“French, German, and Italian, by native pro- 
fessors. Calisthenics, and the Indian mace exer- 
cises——” ° 

‘“* Anything, madam, in these respects, you think 
proper——” — : 

“Are, of course, extra, your Grace.” 

“Terms are of no consequence, madam. What- 
ever you think proper to charge, will, I am sure, be 


“Oh, your Grace, such liberality-———” 
“Not at all. Iwas going to say that owing to 


Marianna Clint, has got her wardrobe into aneglect- 


do me the great favour of taking this hundred 
pound note, and making for her’ such purchases as 
you, in your judgment, think-necessary for a 
young lady who is under my care, and to whom 
{ intend, in all respects, to behave as though she 


Miss Juke tookthe hundred pound note, and wiped 
away an imaginary tear with it, as she said— 

‘“* How good—how kind—how truly great—noble 
— generous—princely—how everything. Oh, yes, 
your Grace, I will, with pleasure, take care that the 


“Then you freely undertake this charge, madam ? 

““ Most freely, your Grace.” 

‘¢ Marianna ?” said the Duke.. 

Miss Juke fairly slid off her chair, as Marianna 
Sprang up from the depth of the huge couch-like 
seat upon which she had been sitting, and answered 


“ Yes, dear sir, 1 am here.” 

“Gracious!” said Miss Juke, “ she is here.” 

“ Yes, madam, I brought her with me, and you 
will, perhaps, be so good as to lendher someapparel, 
before you introduce her to the other young ladies 
in your establishment ?” 

Miss Juke was so paralysedat the sight of Marianna 
Clint, in a shocking bad old cotton frock, and a 
little poke black bonnet lined with a piece of faded 
ribbon, that for some few moments after she had 
gathered herself up from the floor, she could not 
speak. ; 

ee You are surprised, madam,” said the Duke; 
“put I was in the hope that I had prepared you 
for this.” 

There was a something in the tone of the Duke’s 
voice now, that let Miss Juke see that if she 
were to retain such a noble connection, she must 
not let the horror of Marianna’s appearance carry 
her too far, and she at once broke out into smiles, 
as she said— 

“Certainly, your Grace, I quite understand. Oh, 
yes. We shall be such friends, my dear Miss Clint.’ 

With this, the schoolmistress gave Marianna an 
embrace, that very nearly smothered her. ‘The 
Duke rose. ( 

“ Marianna,” he said, “I shall leave you with 


this lady. This is my address, and I hope you 
will often write to me, and always do so the moment 
you have anythmg particular to say. I will call 
occasionally. Farewell.” 

Marianna flung her arms round the Duke and 
kissed him. He almost fainted, to think how little 
he was entitled to that kiss. It seemed to him 
at the moment, as though the spirit of the murdered 
father ought to have risen up between them, and 
forbidden it. 

“ Barewell!” he said. “ Farewell!” He dared 
not Juss that young and gentle girl, but with a 
shudder he turned away. Miss Juke herself 
escorted him to the door of the house, and, indeed, 
right out to the iron gate; and the last words the 
Duke said to her were— Remember, if you please, 
madam, that no person, under any pretext, is to 
have an interview with Miss Clint.” 

“Certainly not, your Grace. It would be an 


| extraordinary person, indeed, that would succeed in 


getting an interview with any young lady in this 
establishment.” 

The Duke bowed, and got into the chaise again. 
He ordered it to take him back to the inn, at 
which he had hired it, at Wandsworth; and then as 
it went quickly from the door of the school, he 
said to himself— 

“There is but one frightful danger, and that is 
that Horton may at any time take a horrible 
revenge against me, by letting this girl know how 
far I was instrumental in the death of her father. 
But I will not vex myself by such a thought. My 
destruction upon such a charge, must and shall be 
his likewise No—no! JI will strive to be calm, 
and cool, and collected now, and then Clara will 
forget the strangeness of my manner, and no longer 
imagine that there is a secret. I will be so very 
particular now in time to come that the world shall 
not suspect me. Lama Duke, and I will let even 
Horton see that I can, despite all his machinations, 
enjoy the title. I will not be the slave of that 
man, or of my own fears; and yet the time may come 
when even Charles Horton may find that the worm 
he thinks he has the power to tread upon, may 
turn upon him. My guilt is his guilt. My peril is 
his peril ; and but for the accident that I now have 
most to lose, why should not I be the threatener, 
and he the man that shrinks aghast from the bitter 
consequences of his deep iniquity ?” 

The Duke, in the course of another half hour, 


| was mounted again, and, at a sharp trot, was pro- 
ceeding towards Park Lane, certainly in an easi-r 


frame of mind than he had been since that feariul 
night’s adventure on the bridge ; and that he was so 
much easier can only be ascribed to the holy charm 


which a good acticn diffuses on the soul; and we 


will hope that some pitying angel recorded his kind- 


| ness to Marianna as some small palliation of his 


guilt. 

The serenity of the splendid ducal mansion in 
Park Lane was rather disturbed during the absence 
of the Duke. 

The horse that carried the Duke away hail scarcely 
taken him out of sight of its tall chimneys, when 
Charles Horton, with a careless, lounging air, 
ascended. the steps of the mansion. 

“Ts the Duke within ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

The servant to whom this question was put replied 
to him respectfully, for he had had a kind of lesson 
the evening before to the effect that this personage 
was a licensed visitor, and could come and go as he 
pleased, without the usual formalities. 

“¢ The Duchess is within ?” 

“Yes, sir, In the drawing-room. Would you 
like her ladyship to be informed, sir, that you are 
here ?” 

‘Ts she alone ?” 

‘Yes, sir. No visitors have been here yet, sir.” 

“You need not trouble yourself to announce me. 
I am so old and so valued a family friend, that the 
Duke and Duchess are both at any time delighted to 
see me.” 

The servant bowed only to this impertinent speech, 
but did not think proper, after the preceding night’s 
experience, to oppose him ; so Charles Horton walked 
up stairs with easy familiarity. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he said, “ I must make the Duchess pay a 


well as the Duke; and besides that, she is beautiful. 


I never felt my whole heart and soul so fired with 


the magic of charms as it was when first I saw her 


in that wretched attic I love her in my way. 
Women and wine! Well, they are the two master 


passions of many a soul; but there are few so fuil of 
candouras lam, evento confessas much tothemselves 


t 


* 
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We shali see, we shall, how the Duchess carries her 
new dignity. Truly it is I am the master of this 
house, and the Lord of the Dukedom of. Pang- 
bourne; for it is I that lave the power to’ bow 
the Ducal coronet low—ay, even to the very dust!” 

Horton paused fora moment or two at the’ door of 
the principal drawing-room, and he listened atten- 
tively ; but not a sound met-his ears, and he began 
¥o think that the Duchess eculd not be there, With 
insolent freedom he opened the door, and entered the 
room. One glance showed him that he was wrong 
in his idea of that apartment being untenanted. The 
Duchess sat by one of the windows, looking pale 
and ill, 

Horton had seen her when. she was faded and 
sickly from poverty in that attic to which the poor 
fortunes of her husband had condemned her; but as 
he glanced at her now he thought that the paleness 
and the care-worn look of the Duchess of a month 
were infinitely more sad than the wan aspect she 
wore wheu first he saw her. 


Alas! mental affliction now was doing its dreary 
and down-striking work. The canker was in the 
rose of her fair youth, and as by that window she 
had watched Herbert leave the house, and take his 
route along Park Lane, she had felt as though her 
heart were slowly breaking. 

She had not heard the opening of the drawing- 
room door. Locks and hinges went smoothly and gli- 
bly in that well got up abode of luxury and ease—ease 
to those with unseared consciences only ; but stale, 
flat, and most unprofitable, indeed, to those corrupted 
with injustice. : 

Horton stood for some few moments near the 
door, regarding her in silence. He was in the 
hope that she would speak, and so give him some 
clue to the state of her mind; but she did not, and 
weary of the long protracted silence, he marched 
forward, and said -- 

‘ Madam, I hope I see you well.” | 

The sound of his voice broke in upon the reverie 
of poor Clara most painfully, and she rose from her 
seat trembling with fear, mingled with resentment. 
Even he, bold, and reckless, and insolent as he was, 
shrunk a little before the presence of virtue and in- 
nocence. He feit that he had no guilty hold of 
the imagination of the Duchess, and that she could 
confront him with the fearlessness of an unsoiled 
spirit ; and so it was that he shrunk aghast from 
her for a few moments, and changed colour, and 
could not raise his eyes from the floor. 

‘« Well, sir?” she said. 

It was not likely that the feeling that had come 
over such a man as Charles Horton would possess 
him for Jong, and at the sound of her voice he 
rallied. 

“YT am most rejoiced, madam, to hear that you 
are well.” 

‘“ When I said, * Well, sir,’ it was an inquiry into 
the object or the excuse for this intrusion.” 

‘* Intrusion, madam ?” 

‘Yes, sir, a most marked intrusion.” 

“The time was, madam, when my visit to your 
attic, in Soho, was not considered to be an intrusion,” 
said Horton, with a bitterness which he repented of 
the moment he gave utterance to it. It was seldom 
that he so lost temper. 

“T have noreply to make to you, sir; but I have 
2 command to give.” ' } 

“4 command, madam? Of course, I shall be 
hia happy to hear any commands from such fair 
ips. 

“Tt is to leave this house, sir.” 

“Indeed! This house, madam, is, to the best of 
my belief, the town house of the Duke of Pang- 
bourne ; and as I have the most special leave and 
licence from his Grace to visit it, I do not feel dis- 
posed to take any orders from the Duchess.” 

“Sir, if the Duke authorises your presence here, 
IT am mute. All I request, then, of you is, that 
you will confine your visits to one room, so that I 
may know it and-shun it.” 

““ And pray, madam, how is it that the old school 
friend of your husband has suddenly become to you 
a thing to shun?” 

‘My husband, sir, has said that his old school 
friend is a villain. Are you answered, sir 2” 

‘““T am, and yet, madam, your husband will not 
tell me to leave his house. Are you answered, 
madam ?” 

The Duchess moved towards the door, but Hor- 
ton. placed himself in her way, saying— 

‘““No, madam, Ihave come here to say some- 
thing, and J will say it, proud and haughty as your 
eye, and sharp-witted enough, too, as you are to tip 
your tongue with taunts aud sareasms. My lady, I 


think you the fairest Duchess in the kingdom ; and 
were you no Duchess, I should think you the fairest 
lady.” 

“Tnsolenee !” - oes 

“ Nay, not so fast, madam. I know ali that you 
would say, and I will speak plainly. The Duke 
has a secret.” 

Clara shook a little. 

‘‘T know that secret. Itis one that affects his 
life; but look you now—I love the Duchess, and 
so will keep it so Jocked up in the inmost recesses 
of my heart, that none can hope to guessit. But 
if the Duchess, angry at the devotion I pay to her 
charms, should enforce, between the Duke and me, 
a quarrel, why then the secret oozes out, and the 
poor Duke becomes the victim of his wife’s prudery. 
Do you understand me, madam?” - 

The Duchess sunk upon a seat and sobbed bitterly. 
There was so much of Jate in the manner of Her- 
bert to give absolute strength and credence to all 
that the villain Horton said, that she could not 
doubt for a moment but that it was the truth, or 
something so near to the truth that she might well 
tremble at it as she heard it. A look of fiendish 
triumph came over the face of Horton, and waving 
his arm towards the door, he said— : 

“You are quite free, madam, to pass out if you 
please. I have said all that I came to say to-day, and 
TI leaye it entirely to your great discretion to keep this 
visit to yourself wholly. Remember that I shall 
suffer nothing by any result of your indignation. The 
consequences will fall upon another head.” 

‘ Villain, oh, monstrous villain !” 


“Hard words, madam; but the time may come. 


when you may deem itto be expedient to use softer 
ones tome. Our interview is ended, if you please, 
or [am ready, even now, to forget the iittle irrita- 
tion which has passed, and to speak to you in a far 
different strain.” ' 

Twice the Duchess made an effort to rise, and the 
third time she succeeded. Drawing herself up then 
with all the conscious dignity of rectitude and inno- 
cence, she pointed to the door. 

‘‘ Begone, ruffian, begone. Your vile intrusion, 
and your still viler speech shall be kept so long as 
perforce I keep them in my own breast, until the 
Duke comes home—not longer. Sir, I defy you 
and all your malice. The words of truth come not 
from such lips as yours. You are so bad and so 
vile a character that if you had the power of doing 
evil you would do it without waiting for any further 
provocation than your own dastard nature would 
supply you with. Go, sir! Your presence is con- 
tamination to the air Go, sir!” 

“Well, madam, i will. But Ido, because it is 
my own pleasure, not that it is your command, for 
I command here, not you.” 

He turned and opened the door. He held it a 
moment or two in his hand, and then, with a jeer- 
ing laugh, he cried— 

‘“‘ Duchess of Pangbourne—Clara—beautiful even 
in passion !—think not that my love is that of some 
enamoured youth that must be fed by sighs, and 
smiles, and soft looks. I love you as I love the 
face of nature, just as well, if not better, in the hour 
of its storm, as in the soft minutes of its sunshine. 
You have threatened, Duchess, but you durst not 
perform your threat. No. One glance at the pre- 
ternaturally lustrous eyes and care-worn cheeks of 

our husband will convince you, and you will then 

hesitate to bring him to a scaffold! Do you hear 
me ?—a scaffold! Ha! ha! A seaffold!” 

He closed the door hurriedly, and was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


Tur Netson Monumenr.—There seems a fatality 
attached to this unfortunate structure, whose enemies 
are not only those who raise their voices and with- 
hold their hands for measures tending to its comple- 
tion, but actually employ the latter so as to retard 
its progress. A singular robbery in connexion with 
this column was recently committed on the premises 
of Messrs. Wood, brass-founders, in Baldwin’s- 
gardens, by some persons who abstracted from the 

| workshops a considerable quantity of ornamental 
moulding, which the firm in question were bronzing 
for the bas-reliefs. 

CuAracTEeR.—Character will always operate. 
There may be little culture—slender abilities—no 
property—no position in society ; still, if there bea 

character of sterling excellence, it will. command 
/ influence. It will secure respeet, and produce im- 


| pression ; besides, who knows in what it may re- | 


; sult? Therefore, let all:pay the utmost attention to 
/ character, nothing is more important, 


AN AMBASSADOR’S TREATMENT AND ReVENGE,— 
Oliver St. John, when Chief Justice of tha Common 
Pleas, was despatched to Holland, as ambassador, 
against hig will :—* Ascham, another parliamentary 
ambassador, had lately been’ assassinated by the 
royalists at Madrid; and St. Jobn, dreading a 
similar fate, presented a petition ‘that he might be 
exeused, alleging his important judicial duties at 
home, his infirm health, and the insalubrity of the 
climate; but his timidity was derided, and upon a 
division his petition was dismissed by a large ma- 
jority. He was allowed ten thousand pounds to 
pay his expenses, and forty attendants to protect 
him. Accordingly, he made the public entry into 
the Hague with a retinue and parade becoming the 
representative of a powerful nation; but the popu- 
lace saluted him with groans and hisses, and the 
royalists were not only resolved to insult him on 
every occasion, but to offer violence to his person. 
Edward, a son of the Queen of Bohemia, publicly 
called him a rogue and a dog; and the Duke of 
York, with the Princess Henrietta on his arm, 
meeting him by accident near a turnstile at Verhout, 
there was a struggle which should pass first, upon 
which the prince snatched the ambassador’s hat off 
his head, and threw it in his face, saying, ‘ Learn, 
eee! to respect the brother of your king.’ 

he ambassador replied, ‘I regard neither you nor 
the person of whom you speak but as a race of fugi- 
tives’ Swords were then drawn, and it was only 
by the interference of the spectators that fighting 
was prevented. Afterwards there was an attempt 
made to break into St. John’s house by ruffians who 
hada rope with them, with which they meant to 
strangle him. On various pretences the States 
General refused to grant any redress, and put off 
from time to time the matters that were to be ne- 
gotiated. St. John returned home abruptly, vow- 
ing vengeance, and he was not a man to let his 
resentment pass off in empty words. He delivered 
to the parliament an inflamed account of the manner 
in which the English nation had been wronged in 
his person, Next he pointed out a plan by which 
ample punishment might be inflicted on the offending 
parties. Hitherto the Dutch had been the great 
earriers for the English as well as other Kuropean 
nations ; and he proposed an ordinance to enact 
‘‘that no goods, the produce of Asia, Africa, or 
America, should be imported into this country in 
ships which were not the property of English sub- 
jects; 4nd that no goods, the produce or manutfac- 
ture of any part of Europe, should be imported 
unless in English ships, or ships of the country 
where such goods were produced or manufactured.” 
The ordinance was quickly passed, and was con- 
firmed by an act of parliament on the restoration, 
Campbell's Lines of the Chief Justices. 


A Miracie.—The Roman Correspondent of the 
Daily News writes :—In spite of the beatification of 
the Abate Pallotti, reverence for the clergy cannot 
be said to be the prevailing characteristic of the | 
Romans at the present period: A scene took place 
a few days ago, at the Piazza in which Trajan’s 
Column is situated, which produced an immense 
sensation in the neighbourhood, a bishop’s mitre 
being discovered in the morning placed upright 
upon one of the broken columns formerly belong- 
ing to Trajan’s Forum; as that part of the Forum 
is on a lower level, and walled in, the public can 
only get access by a flight of steps, and an iron 
gate, although they command a view of the whole 
area. The mitre, therefore, remained untouched, 
although not unnoticed, until the police got a sight 
of it in its novel situation ; as it was considered to 
be a piece of ‘sacred furniture, the gendarmes did 
not deem themselves entitled to remove it without 
the due ecclesiastical authority, which being pro- 
cured, the custode of the forum appeared with his 
keys, and the posse comitatus descended into the 
area to draw up a proces-verbal. ‘ All previous 
formalities being concluded, the sergeant of police 
proceeded solemnly to raise the episeopalian cover- 
ing, but he no sooner got scent of what was be- 
neath it, than he hastily put it down again, amidst 
roars of laughter from the rabble leaning on the 
rails above, and loudly demanding what he had 
found under the mitre. A payer, which fell from 
it when temporarily raised, contained insulting 
allusions both to the priests and French. We begin 
to suspect that these two rival powers are not now 
to be included in exactly the same category. 

GAS IN THE Provixces.— The Kidderminster 
Gas Company have resolyed to reduce the price of 
their gas from nine shillings to eight shillings per 
thousand cubit feet, the reduction to date from 
Christmas last, 
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FIRST SIGHT OF JERUSALEM. 


TAKEN as a whole, Jerusalem is one of the most 
Ul-built, complicated eastern towns I ever visited ; 
Rarge portions of ‘the Elill of Acra are completely 
weste and encumbered with ruins. The Hill of 
Zion literally, as prophecy foretold it, ‘is ploughed 
as a ficld,” the streets are dirty and unusually 
marrow ; in many of them you meet large flights of 
steps exceedingly difficult to mount or descend on 
horseback ; the buildings are for the most part mean 
and squalid. The streets, after nightfall, are wholly 
in the possession of the ‘Turkish sentinels and 
hordes of prowling dogs; the latter, fortunately 
for the inhabitants, acting as public scavengers. 
By day, within the, walls, there is little more than 
one unvarying scene of lifeless inactivity ; without 
the gates, the picture is still more lonely; a stray 
fellah, a few women fetching water from Siloam, a 
stealthy Jew or wandering Bedawee, comprise the 
chief living objects to be met with in our solitary 
walks. It is association that sustains the interest of 
the traveller: he lives amongst recollections of the 
past the past sheds a halo round the present, gilding 
the desolate and dreary prospect with some faint 
reflection of the brightness of bygone days, till 
memory, fondly dwelling on the page which 
chronicles the history of God’s peculiar people, calls 
to her side the aid of busy fancy; imagination, with 
a touch, peoples the solitudes, restores the palaces, 
and makes glad the mourning “ways of Zion.” 
Not that the stranger must fall back on association 
alone to derive enjoyment from his visit to the 
holy city. As the eye becomes accustomed to the 
Surrounding scenery, his rambles in the city and its 
neighbourhood become every day more interesting 
and pleasing. It is pleasant to seek shelter from 
the noonday heat, and rest beside the ‘‘ waters of 
Shiloah that go softly,” or wander in the shady 
gorge of Himmon, prying into the deserted caves 
and countless sepulchral chambers that pierce the 
xocky skirts of the Hill of Evil Council. The 
Mount of Olives, too, barren and bare as it appeared 
on our first arrival at Jerusalem, now as the spring 
advanced, put on its verdant vernal clothing; the 
fig-trees were in leaf, and the pomegranates budded, 
the, pensile crimson peeping through the pale 
rreen foliage; the olives had put forth their deli- 
taig and fragrile blossoms, while the close green 


sward beneath was enamelled with wild flowers ;_ 


then it was, indeed, pleasant, at early dawn, to'climb 
the hill-side, or seated on the walls of the little 
mosque, to watch the sun rise from behind the 
mountain range of Moab, the gloomy outline streaked 
with the first faint light of day, the thin gray mist 
of morning yet hanging on the bosom of the sullen 
Jake below; and now the craggy heights of the 
desert of Judah are tinted with the purple light, 
while Bethany still slumbers amidst her terebinths 
and olive groves. ‘The call to prayer resounds 
from the distant minaret—you turn, and the sacred 
city lies like a map beneath you—the dome of the 
great mosque is flashing in the sunlight—the 
Sepulchre of David, on the far off verge of Zion, 
reflects the rising beams—the massive buildings of 
the Armenian conyent stand out from the clear 
horizon, and as the eye wanders from the old gray 
tower of Hippicus, along the heights of Acra, the 
Latin convent, the dome of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the cupolas and’ minarets of the mosques are 
gleaming in the radiance of new-born day ; still a 
shade lingers over the deep bed of Kedron, as if 
dusky night unwillingly abandons the dreary valley 
of the dead. What an expanse of view from this 
crest of Olivet! he eye can range from Pisgah to 
the distant heights of Mispah, embracing at a glance 
mountain and lake, desert and solitude, the cul- 
tivated field, and the abode of busy man; but now 
the clear-toned music of the convent bells falls on 
the ear, dark specks on the flat roofs of houses move 
to and fro, the sleeping city is awake. But it is 
pleasant, above all, as evening falls, to sit and 
meditate beneath the gnarled old olives of 
Gethsemane, and to think on One who “ ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples ;” here was the 
scene of his sore conflict and agony; from this 
same consecrated spot he calmly marked the wary 
steps of Judas, as descending with ‘his band of 
men and officers,” he led them down that 
winding path above there, and crossed the brook of 
Kedron, whose murmuring stream was crimsoned 
in the torchlight, as if the conscious waters blushed 
for the base ingratitude of man. Yes, it is pleasant 
to think of him, resting where he rested, treading 
the very ground he trod—pleasant and most 


‘remote convents 


profitable. The thoughts to which these sacred 
scenes give birth should be graven on the “ living 
tablets of the heart,” for then we walk not with the 
memories of the past,—we walk with God.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 


HOSPITALITY IN NORWAY. 


“Tw Norway, even on the main lines of road,” 
Mr. F.. observes, ‘‘ the avocation of an inn-keeper is 
held in low estimation. The people hayes not yet 
generally learnt to make hospitality { sivanvers a 
marketable-commodity. We soon discovered this 
amiable prejudice, and, in our future Rambles, were 
careful not to claim entertainment from the farmers 
upon the strength of our ability and willingness to 
pay for it. A slight conversation on our route and 
plans never failed (except in one memorable in- 
stance) to lead to an invitation to enter their houses 
and take rest and refreshment. On our departure, 
we made such offering as we thought adequate to 
the good wife, accompanied by thanks and expres- 
sion which gave it rather the character of a guiddam 
honorarium, than the payment of a reckoning. It 
was not always received without some show of 
reluctance ; and it was sometimes curious to observe 
a sort of struggle between the feeling of which I 
have been speaking, on the one hand, and the not 
less national, I apprehend, keenness for gain, on the 
other. Long, however, may it be ere the proverb, 
Point dargent point de Suisse, can be fairly applied 
to the good people of this semi Alpine country. 

“On the present occasion we had heard too 
much of the hospitality of the people of all classes 
to be under any great uneasiness. The choice 
seemed to lie between the substantial farm-house 
on the slope of the hill, and the parsonage, or 
preste-guard which stood near the water's edge. 
The latter had, on various accounts, the decided 
preference. ‘In other countries the priest’s house 
is often the only refuge for the forlorn traveller. 
Sometimes, in such cases, it 1s admissable to clear 
scores by the offering of an honorarium, which 
there are no scruples about receiving. So in the 
convents of the south of Wurope, it is well under- 
stood that the qualche cosa per carita goes to defray 


the expenses of the hospitality which the rules 


enjoin, but which the revenues of the establish- 
ment are no longer adequate to support. But 
even there I have often found it genuine, and 
irrespective of the offering; and the solitaries of 
in the Apennines, gathered, 
after a frugal supper, round the pine-logs blazing 
on the hearth of the vaulted refectory, have been 
as eager for news of what was going on in the 
world from which they were shut out as the 
tenants of a frontier stock-farm on the verge of 
civilisation. 

‘* We already knew enough of the position of the 
Norwegian clergy to be sensible that the hospi- 
tality we proposed to claim must be wholly gra- 
tuitous; and it is so foreign to our habits and 
ideas to walk up to a strange gentleman’s house, 
and ask for board and lodging, that when our skiff 
touched the shore, it required much exhortation 
from my companion, who very wisely determined 
to stay by the boat, and a conviction of the im- 
perative necessity of the case, to induce me to make 
the essay. 

“* But my scruples were groundless. The worthy 
pasteur had seen our approach, and came forth to 
meet me. He was a man of middle age and 
pleasing manners. Finding that Iwas an English- 
man, he regretted that he could not talk English ; 
but addressing me in French, he’ interrupted my 
apologies for the intrusion, and pressed me to 
come in. Nor was he satisfied without going 
down himself to the shore and extending the 
invitation to my fellow-traveller in person. We 
were shown into a very pleasant sitting-room : the 
windows commanding charming views of the lake, 
and the pianoforte and vases of flowers gave it 
a cheerful and habitable look. A tray. with a 
slight refection made its almost instant appear- 
ance. We were attended by a most respectable 
female domestic, under whose auspices we speedily 
made ourselves presentable, and, returning to the 
saloon, were introduced to the wife and daughter 
of our worthy host. We spent a very delightful 
evening. The presten led us to a point from which 
there was a splendid view of the broad expanse 
of water, bounded by a noble group of mountains 
on the western shore of the lake: the foreground 


which we had seen from the boat. 
conducted us to the church. It was the first time 
we had entered a Norwegian church, and we were 
struck with the appearance of the highly-decorated 


altar, and rich embroidered vestment which hung 
by its side.—Forester’s Norway in 1848-9. 
EXCOMMUNICATION. 


Apropos of I know not what, two of our daily 
journals recently got into some controversy about 
sorcerers, and Pelletan, one of the ablest reviewers 
of the Parisian press, has taken advantage thereof 
to. publish a series of articles on the horrible perse- 
cution to which alleged sorcerers were subjected in 
former times in this country. He quotes many 
facts from old French writers, which would, I am 
sure, be new to the great majority of English 
readers—even to those who may have made demo- 
nology their peculiar study. Another literary man 
shows that animals and insects, as well as men and 
women, were condemned by wholesale in the good 
old times, on suspicion of being possessed by the 
devil. ‘Thus, in 1530, the country around the city 
of Autun was infested with rats, and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities gravely took legal proceedings, 
against them. First of all, the rats were solemnly 
cited to appear before the Ecclesiastical tribunal 
but, like Glendower’s spirits of the vasty deep, 
they did net come. They were accordingly for- 
mally declared in default, an advocates were named 
to appear on their behalf, the public prosecutor, on 
the day appointed, set forth the charge against them 
(that of devastating the cornfields and vmeyards), 
their advocate made the best defence he could, the 
ecclesiastical judges seriously deliberated, and at 
length gave judgment declaring the rats under the 
influence of the Evil One, and condemning: them 
to be—excommunicated! and they were excommu- 
nicated accordingly. ‘This absurd trial, it scems, 
was conducted with all the elaborate forms and so- 
lemnity employed in the most important cases be- 
tween man and man. At Valence, moreover, so 
late as 1585, the grand vicar of the diocese prose- 
cuted slugs ina similar way, and. had them excom- 
municated. Indeed, prosecutions of this kind were 
so common in France, that there exist among the 
old law papers forms of proceeding and pleading 
pro and con, drawn up by one of the most renowned 
advocates of the day.— Correspondent of the Literary 
Gazette in Paris. 


Necro QUARRELS.—One day I was standing on 
the path leading from our village to the field, where 
they were going to work, when a man came along 
limping as if his foot had picked up some thorn or 
Siiuilar annoyance. A woman whom he passed, 
tickled by his uncouth gesture, cried out, “ Hey! 
Quaco, you da go dance in a field, da new catreel 
disha, eh?” Quaco laughed with the laugher, and 
passed on ; but there was one behind who could not 
brook this insult on her husband’s dignity. She 
came straight up to the other lady, calmly depo- 
sited the basket which held whatever articles she 
took to the canefield with her, and then her hoe, on 
the ground, and forthwith opened fire, setting her 
arms a-kimbo, with-—‘‘ You laugh my man, eh— 
you laugh my man, eh, mamma—eh, mamma ?’— 
‘“‘ Kay, sissie, me no laugh bad—da good laugh me 
laugh” (meaning that she was joking). “ You is a 


vile nigga, mamma, no bit of lady bout you ; dat is 


what you is.” ‘The other had hitherto been cool, 
but she now sprang to her feet, and assumed the 
same belligerent attitude as her opponent. ‘ You 
say me no lady, you saucy, good-for-notting Congo 
dat you is.” ‘Me Congo!” exclaimed the first ; 
then, ina very shrill tone, asif this had been the 
climax of impudence, ‘me Congo! da lard you is. 
You know bery well me dooble Creole; you is 
Ebbo, dough! nasty Ebbo, wha sayee, eat dem mat 
tie.” Their voices rose to a erying pitch, as one 
pungent recriminating remark followed another, 
till the quarrel ripened, and they formed a nucleus 
for their friends and relatives as they passed to 
work, who, instead of keeping aloof, as sensible 
persons would on similar occasions, all took part in 
the strife of scolding, and it was an hour afterwards 
when the mass of them appeared in the field, while 
the principals did not come at all. Thus it is; a 
Silly, childish’ dispute is every day involving per- 
haps a hundred people in a wordy squabble that an- 


was of the green slopes of pasturage and corn | noys us for two or three days. 


He afterwards 
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WANTED, AN ACCOMPLICE; 
OR, 
THE PRINCE IN DANGER. 
AN EPISODE OF THE YEAR 1790. 


“My dear, are you going very far? ‘Will you 
permit me to look at you by the next lamp, so that 
I may see if so charming a figure is—is—in fact, 
wedded to as charming a face ?’ 

“ No, sir!” 

The young lady to whom the above gallant 
speech had been addressed, and who had made the 
rather curt reply to it, had been walking rather 
rapidly along the Opera Colonnade in Pall Mall. 
She was rather nicely than richly dressed in the 
fashion of the times; that is to say, the waist of 
her dress began at about six inches from her throat, 
and ladies will comprehend what a fright it must 
have looked, when we tell them that it had only four 
breadths in the skirt. Then it did not reach lower 
than the ancles, and the whole effect was something 
like an inverted tulip-glass. 

Then this young lady had a bonnet that was so 
narrow and poky, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, that to look at her face at all, you had to 
take care you did not get too close, or you would 
stop all air and light from getting to her, she seemed 
so far retired from the world in that horrid bonnet. 
But, yet, all that was elegant sixty years ago. Oh, 
dear, sixty years ago! Well, well, we are not 
going to moralise. 

The young gentleman wore nankeen pantalcons 
and Hessians; and the waist of his coat was where 
you like to imagine it, so that you do not goabove a 
span below his neck. The skirts were long and 
pointed, and lapped one over the other—the colour 
was bright blue: and from two fobs there hung the 
appendages of two watches. His hat was of the 
sugar-loat shape, with a broad silver band, and in 
his hand he carried a ridiculously little gold-beaded 
cane. In person he was of the full size. 

Pray excuse us for being so particular in these 
deseriptions. They were irresistible. 

‘‘ But, my love,” persevered. the young gentle- 
man, “you cannot, really, mean to be so cruel. 
Permit me to say that you have no right to be 
80!” 

This seemed to arouse the curiosity of the young 
lady ; and as she made her way up a narrow street 


that led over the ground where Waterloo Place at | 


present stands, she half turned, and exclaimed— 

“No right, sir? And pray why have I noright? 
It is something new, indeed, to be told that I have 
no right to resent the impertinence of a puppy. in the 
street.” 

“Upon my word you are very severe; but, if 
you please, 1 will tell you why you have no right.” 

It was quite evident that the young gentleman 
was willing, at any sacrifice, to get into conversa- 
tion with the young lady. 

* Well, sir, tell me.” 

“Why, then, I will tell you. You have no 
right to be so charming and cruel at the same 
time.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir. And that is your opinion ?” 

“Decidedly it is, my dear; and I sincerely hope 
that I have converted you to that opinion. You 
are not half so cruel now, and you don’t feel half 
s0 much hurt at my addressing you.” 

“ Begone, sir. J have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to waste upon such frivolity.” 

As she uttered these words, she half-turned, so as 
to let the gentleman see her face, although it is not 
to be supposed that she did so willingly, but rather 
accidentally,’ in her indignation. 

‘* Beautiful! Most beautiful !” he exclaimed. 


Upon this the young lady hastened on, and the | 


young gentleman finding that she was so much 
averse to his company, and yet being passionately 
enamoured of the sweet face he had seen, thought 
that the best plan he could adopt would be to 
watch her to her destination, and then think of 
what ulterior measures he could take to find out 
who and what she was. 

With this view, he kept some distance from her ; 
and then, by crossing to the other side of the way, 
he got completely out of her observation, so that 
when she paused at the door of atall dingy house 
in Soho, and took a long keen glance down the 
street, to see if he were still following her, she 
did not observe him, and so entered the house at 
once. 

The gentleman then erept up, and stationing 
himself in a door-way opposite, he narrowly sur- 
veyed the house. There were lights in many 


windows, and from the aspect of the place, it 
looked like a lodging house. Several people came 
to the door, and the gentleman saw that they all 
easily got in’ by just giving it a push open, after 
which it would slowly and lazily close of itself. 

‘“‘T must see her again,” he said. ‘‘I will see 
her. Ican but get into a row. and of course one is 
sure to get out of that in some way. I'll make 
the attempt.’ Here goes.” 4% 

With this the gentleman crossed the road, and 
giving the door a push, it opened at once, and in 
he went to a very dark passage. 

The moment he so disappeared, two other 
gentlemen, who had been hiding in a door-way a 
little lower down the street, emerged, and one said 
to the other— “ 

‘“‘T did not think he would have been one half s 
adventurous, Lane, did you ?” 

“Not I, faith, Sherry. But he has not, the 
smallest idea that we have watched him, I think ?” 
' “Qh, not the least, not the least, I should like 
to surprise him a little. et us go in. We can 


| push the door of that house open as well as he. | 


Come on.” 
‘‘ Very good. Anything for fun. I’m ready.” 
With this the two gentlemen likewise’ went 
across the way, and pushing the door open, they 
found themselves in the dark passage of the house. 
But it is not with them that we have to do at 


present, so we will follow the single gentleman in | 


his adventure. E ; 

The passage was very dark, indeed, and he might 
well be excused for pausing a little, when the door 
closed behind him. 

** Confound this place,” he said, ‘itis likea 
dungeon. What an odd thing it is that so much 
beauty should live in such a place as this. I must 
and will ferret her out—that’s flat. Where can 
the stairs be? Something seems to strike me that 
she has gone up stairs, though why I have such an 
idea, I don’t know Oh!” 

Our young beau had reached the stairs, and very 
nearly fell upon his nose, in consequence of coming 
upon them so very unexpectedly. Then after 
rubbing one of his shins a little which had suffered 
from the concussion, he commenced a slow and 
blundering ascent. After many tumbles and much 
noise, which, however, in that house appeared to 
make no consequence in the least, he reached the 
landing of the first floor, and seeing a light 
streaming out from a large erevice beneath a door, 
he knocked at it. A man in the dress of a work- 
man opened it, and said— 

‘* Well! What is it?” 

Now the young gentleman had not bethought him 
what to say exactly in answer to such a straight- 
forward inquiry as this, and he looked rather 
foolish. 

“ Are you an idiot?” said the workman. ‘ Can’t 
you speak? What do you want? Ifyou are deaf 
and dumb, say so at once.” 

“ Why, a—I—that is, my friend, I—a——” 

‘Go to the deuce !” 

Bang went the door, and the enamoured young 
gentleman was left upon the landing about as wise 
as he was before, and that was not very wise. After 
a few moments’ thought he determined upon ascend- 
ing another flight of stairs; but before he had got 
half way up them he saw alight above, and upon 
glancing up, he observed the very young lady of 
whom he was in search cross the landing, as though 
from one room to another. ‘ ; 

Quite transported with pleasure at this sight, he 
ran up the remainder of the stairs, and called to 
her, saying — 

‘ My charmer, all I ask of you is to hear me.” 

The young lady made an effort to get into the 
room and close the door after her; but animated by 
his passion, the gentleman made a great exertion, 


and preventing her from closing the door, he entered | 


the room, exclaiming— 

“ Beautiful being, let me beg of you to hear me! 
I loye—I adore you!” 

‘ Sir, this is intolerable.” 

“‘ Life would be intolerable without you.” ( 

“You donot know your own danger. Leave this 
place, sir, at once.” re 

‘Danger? Is there any danger ?” ¢ 

‘Oh, you areacoward, are you? Ha! ha! The 
very sound of that word, Danger, appals you, does 
it? Go, sir—go. Ifyou had really had courage 
you might have won me. You say that I am beau- 


be at your disposal if you had but courage. 
—you dare not win me !” 
“ Yes—oh, yes—indeed, [ dare. 


Go, sir 


I beg you 


| subdued tone. 


only to tell me what you would have me do. Only 
point out the way in which I may win you, and £ 
will take it. Ithought you beautiful when I saw 
yu in the street, but now I think you a goddess. 
can only wonder that you are not the talk of the 
town—that we don’t hear of you at Court. I never 
yet saw your equal. Only tell me what you would 
ave me do.” eh 
‘‘ Murder!” shouted a voice, and from an inner 
room, the door of which stood ajar, there rushed an 
old man, with white hair, and seized the gallant 
gentleman by the arm. ‘Murder! murder! 
murder !” : 
“Help!” cried the gentleman. 
‘‘ Silence!” said the young girl. ‘“ You asked 
what you could do to win me, and you are answered.” 
‘“* Yes, yes,” said the old man, speaking now in a 
“ He has dropped from Heaven to 
help us to revenge—to retribution. Look you, sir 


| —I had a son—the support—the hope--the joy of 


my old age, and the dearest brother to his sister 
there that ever breathed. They killed him!” 

_ ‘He was pressed as a common seaman, and 
flogged to death, on board a King’s ship,” said the 

irl, : 

“ Plogeed to insanity, and then he sprung into 
the raging sea,” cried the old man. ‘* Will you 
avenge him? Only say you will; and if you love 
beauty, there is my daughter.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, with a bright flush upon her 
face, ‘‘ will you ayenge Alfred? and your reward. 
shall be whateyer you may choose to ask of me. It 
is a fair offer, sir. After that J can die. Speak, 
sir—will you do it, or do you shrink from the price 
you would have to pay for her whom you affect to 
admire above all the world?” 

“‘ But—but what do you mean? What would you 
have me do?” — 

Tt was a King’s ship,” said the oldman. ‘ They 
were the servants of the King who murdered my 
son. I would have retribution upon that King—I 
would have his son’s life. The Prince of Wales is 
about the town. I am 1oo old to strike the blow, 
and it is not a fit task fora woman. Will you kill 
him ?” 

“ Good God!” 

“% Will you do it,” cried the young girl, “and 
take me as your reward, sir? Refuse if you like, 
and we will laugh your denunciation of this affair to 
scorn. Who will believe it? Consent, and I am 
yours 1” 

‘* [—J—that is—Bless my heart—I really” 

‘‘ Take this and do it!” said the old man, produc- 
ing a poniard from the breast of hisapparel. ‘ Take 
this and doit!” 

‘‘Murder! Oh dear, yes! I will go and do it 
atonce! Thankyou! Dearme! It’s getting late! 
I—that is—what’s o’clock? Good evening !” 

With nervous agitation the gentleman pulled out 
one of his watches, and the young girl took him by 
the arm, saying— eh a 

‘Oh, sir, do you really love me? Do you really 
think that I am beautiful? If you do, you have 
but to make this poniard reach the heart of the 
Prince of Wales, and Iam yours, and yours only. 
You shall hold me in your arms —you may rain soft 
kisses on my lipp——- Why —why ~ this watch, that 
you hold so tremblingly in your hands, I saw a few 
days since in a goldsmith’s window, and they said it 
was for—for—” ban 

'“ Who?” said the ola man. ‘t Who?” 

“ The, Prince of Wales !” 

“ Murder !” shrieked the gentleman. 
Fire !—Murder !” 

With the yell of a maniac, the old man sprung 
upon the Prince of Wales—for it was, indeed, that 
lively young gentleman, afterwards George the 
Fourth—and he grappled with him by the throat. 
The young girl fled to the adjoining apartment, from 
which she returned in a few moments with a gun, 


“Help t= 


| which she presented at the pair of struggling men, 


but hesitated to fire it for fear of hitting her father. 
They rolled upon the floor together. The Prince 
shouted for: help—the old man raved—and the 
daughter, as each moment she seemed upon the 
point of firing the gun, uttered loud shrieks. 
The door of the room was dashed open, and the 
two gentlemen, who had watched the Prince into 
the house, rushed in, Bang! went the gun at them, 
but, fortunately, harmlessly ; and in another minute 
Colonel Lane, who was one of the gentlemen, had 


| rescued the Prince from the old man, and Sheridan, 
tiful, and I tell you, sir, that all my beauty might | 


who was the other, had secured the daughter. 
The Prince lay upon the floor of the room, hardly 
daring to believe im his own escape. 
he old man burst a blood vessel, and died in the 
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room ;, and forty years after that day a. plain coffin 
conveyed to a suburban church yard the remains of 
the insane daughter, who had lingered out that space 
of time in a madhouse. ‘ 
the brother was true, and his fate had driven both 
father and daughter to insanity. - 

. The Prince of Wales was never known to speak 
in the streets to a decidedly pretty girl with very 
bright eyes again, without some misgivings. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PENNY PosTAGE ON THE 
Domestic Arrecrions.—A gentleman of eminence 
in the legal profession, who had been employed pro- 
fessionally ina large number of divorce cases before 
the courts, remarked that a large proportion of those 
unhappy marriages originated in some slight inter- 
ruption of affection, occasioned by temporary ab- 
sence, during which there was not a constant inter- 
eourse kept up by letter, and he had no doubt that 
- the establishment of cheap postage would, in thou- 
sands of cases, forestall these little alienations, by 
the facility it would afford for the continued inter- 
change of sympathies by frequent correspondence. 
What father, driven by the demands of business or 
benevolence, or in the public service, to be absent 
from his home, would not feel the frequent letters 
of his sons, his daughters, the childish first scrawls 
of his little ones, coming by every mail, to be like 
guardian angels, hovering around him to keep off 
_ every contaminating breath, and fanning with their 
- wings the pure flame of domestic love in his heart? 
Children, too, absent at school, boys put to trades, or 
in counting-rooms, young persons pushing their for- 
tunes in any of the thousand forms of enterprise 
_ created by our busy Anglo-Saxon race, would find 
that the frequent ‘letters from home,” the kind 
greetings of father and mother, of sister and brother, 
would surround them as with a continual presence of 
- home, with all its blessed restraints and genial in- 

fluences. It would so strengthen the stakes of the 


paternal tent, that the heart could never be torn. 


from its hold ; and it would so lengthen its cords, 
that it would cover every member of the household, 
however far removed. he old roof-tree would send 
ats fibres, and spread out its shadow to embrace and 
shelter every wanderer who had been born at its 
root. Preserve the domestic affections, and you 
have almost a sure guarranty for the domestic vir- 
tues, the foundation of all good morals. And even 
if a young man should be led by temptation away 
from the path of virtue, these incessant letters from 
home will find their way to his heart, and win him 
back to the hallowed circle, because they have never 
allowed him to sink into the cold isolation of con- 
firmed vice, All this ministry of Heavenly benefi- 
 vence is the effect of cheap postage.—Hunt’s Mer- 


chants’ Magazine —New York. 


ConontAL Prospscts.—According to the last 
accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, the inha- 
bitants of the eastern district, in the neighbourhood 
of Algoa Bay, were congratulating themselves on 
the discovery of an extensive seam of coal in that 
direction. At a meeting of the directors of the 
Eastern Province Mining Association, which had 
just been held, a resolution was passed to devote a 
‘sum tothe opening of the coal seam in Coega-ridges 
to such an extent as may be sufficient to enable 
competent judges to report more particularly con- 

cerning the quantity and quality of the coal in that 
region, which, in that neighbourhood, is stated to 
cross over a great extent of country. Jt has been 
seen at different points from Zwartkops heights to 
- Sunday’s river, a distance of fifteen miles, and 
- everywhere within ten miles of a shipping beach 
along Algoa Bay. ‘The value of this discovery is 
materially heightened by the fact, that in the oppo- 
- site direction from Zwartkops to the extensive flats 
towards Port Elizabeth and the Maitland Mines, 
the country abounds in iron ore. A coal district and 
iron region lying in such juxtaposition afford the 
prospect of boundless wealth to the colony, and may 
become the foundation of the future prosperity of 
‘the eastern province of the Cape. he accounts 
from the Maitiand mines appear to be of the most 
_ encouraging character. The party of miners which 
had lately arrived from Cornwall, and which had 
not been six weeks in the colony, had already 
struck the lead-lode, as the phrase is, which the 
captain pronounced to be a lode of great richness 
as well as breadth. The lead obtained is almost 
pure, and the returns are already sufficient to coyer 
the expenses of working the whole mines, 


The story of the son and | 


| private drive which has been formed, her Majesty 


DURATION OF LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Ir is impossible while reading the inscriptions on 
the tombs in most of the burial-places not to be 
painfully affected by the proofs they afford of the 
shortness of human life in America, After reading the 


| dates of births and deaths on these marble monuments, 


we found, that out of some hundreds of those who lay 
under the soft and yielding turf, very few had seen 
more than forty summers, and that by far the 
greatest proportion had been summoned to their last 
account before their fifth lustre had been passed. 
We had long before this remarked how rare a sight 
an aged man or woman was in America. There 
are no drooping forms’ or decrepit figures, no gray 
hairs or wrinkled faces; in short, it would appear 
that age does not and cannot exist in the busy 
growth of this new country. All here is early, 
active existence, and the young have enough to 
do, without being obliged to fulfil what would appear 
to them the unprofitable task of ‘‘ rocking the eradle 
of declining years.” It would be a stretch of fancy, 
to which I confess myself perfectly unequal, to im- 
agine in this utilitarian country aged forms leaning 
on the protecting arm of a child or a grandchild ; 
nor do I think that if there were old gentlemen and 
ladies indiscreet enough thus to ‘ intrude upon 
posterity,” their delay in quitting the stage of life 
would be much approved of. I have often thought 
that this absence of old people, this want of— 
“« A record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity,” 


| may have a bad effect on the character. The rising 


generation, even if haply inclined to the un- 
American virtue of veneration, have no field for 
the exercise of sympathy and thought; and the 
silent monitor, the aged and helpless parent, is 
seldom there to call forth the most holy and 
beautiful feelings of our nature. There is a link, 
too, wanting in the chain of human sympathies, 
which connects the rising generation with the 
“long ago” past, when the timeworn figure of the 
octogenarian is never seen ‘‘ with solemn steps and 
slow” among the robust and young—the prosperous 
and unthinking of the world. The Americans, 
however, haveno past. The present is theirs with 
its daily cares and pleasures ; but they have so little 
to look back upon that they naturally glance ahead 
to what is to come. The future is before them, 
with its compound of vague hopes and fears, and 
they “guess,” and “calculate,” and ‘ presume,” 
that it will be a glorious one when the brilliant 
past of the Old World shall be the only treasure 
to which it can lay claim.—Hesperos. 


AmuricAN Mopusty.—Americans, our republic 
is yet destined to re-annex South America, to 
occupy the Russian possessions, as well as those 
British colonies, which the old thirteen colonies 
won from the French on the plains of Abraham— 
all rightfully ours to re-occupy. Fanenil Hall 
was the cradle of the republic, but whar, whar 
will be found timber enough for its coffin? Scoop 
all the water from out the Atlantic Ocean, and 
its bed would not afford a grave sufficient for its 
corpse. And yet America is still in the gristle of 
boyhood. Europe—what is Europe? She is now~ 
har—nothing—a circumstance—a cypher—a land 
absolutely ideal. We have faster steamboats, 
swifter locomotives, larger creeks, bigger planta 
tions, better mill priviliges, broader lakes, higher 
mountains, deeper cataracts, louder thunder, for- 
keder lightning, braver men, hansemmer wee-men, 
more money than England dar have.—A Speech at 
a £ublic Meeting. 

THe QuEEN’s AVENUE AT WINDSOR.—Just 
before the departure of the court from Windsor 
Castle to Buckingham Palace, a new avenue of 
trees was planted in the Home-park, leading from 
the royal residence to the terminus of the London 
and Windsor Railway, in Datchet-lane, which is 
situated just beyond the walls of the park. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort, the 


| royal children, and a numerous party, was present 


at the ceremony of planting the trees, of which 
there are between thirty and forty. The first 
tree was planted by her Majesty close to Datchet- 
lane. The Prince Consort, the royal children, and 
the visitors present also planted one each until the 
required number was completed. By means of the 


can now proceed from the Castle, through the royal 
domain, to the railway terminus, without having 


' to travel more than a hundred yards on a public road, | 


A PREecEDENT FOR THE ComMONS INTERFERING 
WITH AN Ospnoxious MrumBer.—‘t The Charitable 
Corporation,” a gigantic swindle, erected in 1707, 
professed to lend money, at legal interest, to the 
poor, upon small pledges, and to persons of better 
rank upon security of goods impawned. Their capi- 
tal, at first limited to thirty thousand pounds, was, 
by licenses from the crown, increased to six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, though their charter was 
never confirmed by act of parliament. In 1731 
George Robinson, Esq., M.P. for Marlow, the 
cashier, and John Thompson, warehousekeeper of 
the corporation, disappeared in one day. The 
alarmed proprietors held several courts, and ap- 
pointed a committee to inspect their affairs, who re- 
ported that, for a capital of above five hundred 
thousand pounds no equivalent was found, inasmuch 
as their effects did not amount to the value of thirty 
thousand pounds, the remainder having been em- 
bezzled. The proprietors, in a petition to the 
House of Commons, represented that by a notori- 
ous breach of trust the corporation had been de- 
frauded of the greatest part of their capital, and 
that many of the petitioners were reduced to the 
utmost misery and distress. They therefore prayed 
parliament to inquire into the state of the corpora- 
tion and the conduct of the managers, and extend 
relief to the petitioners. On this petition a secret 
committee was appointed, who soon discovered a 
most iniquitous scene ot fraud perpetrated by Robin- 
son and Thompson, in concert with some of the 


| directors, embezzling the capital and cheating the 


proprietors. Many persons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conspiracy. Sir 
Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were ex- 
pelled the House of Commons,: as having had a 
considerable share in these fraudulent transactions, 
end a bill was brought in to restrain them and 
other delinquents from leaving the kingdom or 
alienating their effects. In 1733 parliament granted 
‘Ca lottery for the relief of the Charitable Corpora- 
tion ;” from which a dividend of' nine shillings and 


“ninepence per pound was realised and paid to the 


proprietors. LHone’s Every-day Book. 


Tue Torture In France in Oxp Times.— 
March 11, 1651.—I went to the Chatelet, or prison ; 
there a malefactor was to have the question or tor- 
ture given to him, he refusing to confess the robbery 
with which he was charged, which was thus: they’ 
first bound his wrist with a strong rope, or small 
cable, and one end of it to an iron ring made fast to 
the wall, about four feet from the floor, and then 
his feet with another cable, fastened about five feet 
further than his utmost length, to another ring on 
the floor of the room. Thus suspended, and yet 
lying but aslant, they slid a horse of wood under the 
rope which bound his feet, which so exceedingly 
stiffened it, as severed the fellow’s joints in miserable 
sort, drawing him out at length in an extraordinary 
manner, he having only a pair of linen drawers on 
his naked body. Then they questioned him of a 
robbery (the lieutenant being present, and a clerk 
that wrote), which not confessing, they put a higher 
horse under the rope, to’ increase the torture and. 
extension. In this agony, confessing nothing, the 
executioner with a horn (just such as they drench 
horses with) stuck the end of it into, his mouth, and 
poured the quantity of two buckets of water down 
his throat and over him, which so prodigiously 
swelled him; as would have pitied and affrighted any 
one to see it: for all this, he denied all that was 
charged to him. They then let him down, and 
carried him before a warm fire to bring him to 
himself, being now of all appearance dead with 
pain. What became of him 1 know not; but the 
gentleman whom he robbed constantly averred him 
to be the man, and the fellow’s suspicious pale looks, 
before he knew he should be racked, betrayed some 
guilt; the lieutenant was also of that opinion, and 
told us at first sight (for he was a lean, dry, black 
young man) he would conquer the torture; and so 
it seems they could not hang him, but did use in 
such cases, where the evidence is very presumptive, 
to send them to the galleys, which is as bad as 
death.—Hwvelyn’s Diary. : 


A Snue Berra in tae Caurca.—The follow- 
ing tempting offer, addressed to clergymen of the 
Established Church, appears in the form of an ad- 
vertisement in the columns of a contemporary :— 
‘« Next presentation to a sinecure provincial rectory, 


| producing two hundred and fifty-two pounds per 


annum, to be sold. Present incumbent aged seventy 
two. No pauper population; no poor’s rates, no 
church, no glebe, no duty. For terms, apply,’ &c, 
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A NAME. 

SHAKSPEARE asks us ‘“ What’s in a name ?” but 
if the King of Poets and Dramatists had lived in 
our times, he would have found no difficulty what- 
ever in answering the question, and assuring his 
audience that there was everything in a name. 

Logically true it may be that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet; and we take it 


for granted upon such high authority, that the 


roses in Queen Elizabeth’s time would have shaken 
their soft odours to the air as pleasantly under any 
other designation, but we order things . differently 
now, and the spirit of the modern age is to pin 


its faith not to acts—not to that which is excellent. 


or sweet in itself, but to the untangible vapour of 
re utation. In fact, anything and everybody now- 
a-days must have ‘‘a name,” using the word in its 
well-known sense of meaning, a great repute. 

Hence from this peculiarity of the present spirit, 
we find that in all departments of industry, whether 
of head or hands, people strive not so much after 
excellence as after reputation ; for with the smallest 
amount of observation, any one may perceive that 
it is not excellence nor ability which are appreciable 
and acceptable things with the multitude, but 
names. Now nothing can be a more legitimate 
nor gratifying result of great industry and great 
ability that that species of reputation, which to 
the great public acts as a kind of certificate 
of value, and is received as such with the greatest 
confidence ; but—— Ay,as Corporal Trim says, 
‘‘ did you ever know of a good position, sir, with- 
out its but?” But the dear good-tempered public 
/is too kind and trustful, and, like the dog in the 
fable it takes the shadow for the substance —the 
name for the excellence, that should make, or is 
presumed to have made, the name; and from. this 
state of things flows the inevitable result, that 
cunning tricksters set about the achievement of the 
name upon illegetimate grounds. ‘They find that 
the public is carried away by hubbub and noise, 
and by what the late Lord Melbourne felicitously 
called ‘‘ erroneous lying ;” and that but a very small 
amount of real discretion is brought to bear upon 
any subject that is surrounded by the halo of 
repute ; and, therefore, the attainment of this name, 
reputation, or call it what you will, has, in London 
most especially, become an act in itself totally 
independent of, and destinct from, any other 
considerations. 

Well might Cassio lament the loss of his “ repu- 
tation” as being the better part of him. 

The most singular point in which we can view 
this subject of ‘‘names,” consists in the fact, that 
even if by any peculiar talent or tact a man procures 
a name, he may from that moment cease to ex- 
hibit talent or tact, and trade upon the name alone. 
Hence we are led to believe from what we see 
around us, that difficult as it is to get a name, it 
is still more difficult to get rid of it. Of course, 
we are not alluding in these remarks to those 
industrial productions, which the multitude can 
judge of at once, but to such mental emanations 
as shall embrace in their range, literature, the 
arts and the drama; in fact, all matters upon which 
there can be no facis but multitudes of opinions. 
Those are the pursuits in which the possession of 
a name is the passport to fame and fortune, and 
in which we find that the struggle is not to be 
great, but to be famous, 
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This is a peculiarity of the age that produces one 
most serious, injurious result. We do not put for- | 
ward the losses and the heart-breakings of indivi- 
duals as this serious result ; but it is in the loss that 
society at large experiences in the shape of real 
excellence, that the mischief consists. Let it be 
once understood that society is to be tricked, and 
there will be tricksters: enough in all careers ready 
to perform the office. The knowledge that there 
are dupes will always call knaves into existence; 
and shallow ability, accompanied by some adventi- 


tious circumstances that enables it to raise a storm 
of self-laudation about,the ears of the public, acquires 
the “name,” while softspoken, sensitive genius 
shrinks aghast from the mendaeious conflict. 

Give a man a name as an actor—even if it be but 
the accident of birth—and the town will take for 
granted his merits, and applaud him to the echo. 
Let a painter, by some court sycophancy, daub upon 
his canvas the features of Royalty, and upon the 
strength of the name he so acquires, he at once 
becomes the great man which his humble abilities 
would never have made him. <A good round sum 
well spent in the literary world will purchase for 
the shallowest impostor that ever penned a line, a 
name that will be in the mouths of the people, and 
which will be accepted as a valid endorsement to 


| any weak or viscious compound that can be placed 


before it. 

Is this a state of things to last? Can it be 
possible that an educated, intelligent people will 
continue for long to send their judgments out to 
nurse in such a style, and pin their faiths to the 
sleeves of tricksters and mountebanks, merely be- 
cause a blustering war has been kept up for a certain 
time about their merits? Surely not. 

Let us hope that the time will come when the 
public will become more cautiously ‘critical, and 
when quality, not antecedent reputation, many times 
based upon the flimsisst foundation, will be the 
guide to their suffrages. Let us hope that the people 
will discriminate between those good names which 
have been legitimately acquired by real excellence, 
and those which have been the results of accidental 
position, or self-laudation. 

When that time shall come, modest and shrinking 
genius will open its lustrous eyes, and smile upon 
the world, like an enfranchised spirit. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


House Prorerty in Paris.—The Consivtution- 
nel publishes the following account of houses and 
building plots sold by auction in Paris last week, 
proving the existing tendency to invest in this 
species of property. A house situatelin Paris, in 
the Rue St. Martin, put up at one hundred and 
eighty thousand frances, was knocked down, exclu- 
sive of charges, for two hundred and forty-two 
thousand. franes; a small plot, situated in the Rue 
St. Nicholas d’Antin, put up at ten thousand franes, 
was sold for thirty-five thousand frances; a manufac- 
tory at Clichy, put up at one hundred and ten thou- 
sand francs, fetched one hundred and seventy-six 
thousand franes ; and, lastly, a house situated at 
Sarenne, put up at fifteen thousand franes, was sold 
for twenty-seven thousand francs. 

Ton Sr. Pancras Frernotp Society have 
just completed their first purchase of land in the 
vicinity of Kentish-Town, and will shortly give a 
number of allotments to its members, and greatly 
increase the county franchise. 

New Green Puas.—A small parcel of this early 
luxury has been received in London by the Pacha 
steamer, from Lisbon, bearing as fresh an appear- 
anceas if grown in England, 

Vpe Arcric ExpEpirion.—Active measures 
have been taken by the Admiralty to render the 
search for Sir John Franklin on the eastern side of 
Melville Island as complete as possible. Two sail- 


ing ships and two small steamers will be fitted out 
at Woolwich, and will be despatched from England 
at least a month earlier than the last Expedition 
under Sir James Ross. ‘Independently of these, 
Captain Penny, who commanded the Advice whaler 
when she went in search of the missing ships, has 
received instructions from the Admiralty to fit out 
two vessels at Aberdeen, whiich are to be placed 
under his command—and he will be particularly 
charged with the examination of Wellington Chan- 
nel. The Expedition from Woolwich will be com- 
manded by Captain Austen, who acted as first lieu- 
tenant of the Fury in Parry’s third voyage in 
1824 for the discovery of a North-West Passage— 
on which occasion, it will be remembered, that ves- 
sel was wrecked. Captain Penny will be accom- 
panied by Mr. M’Cormack, who has paid consider- 
able attention to the subject of boat expeditions. 
The appointments to the ships generally have not 
yet been made. On no occasion, however, have 
there been 30 many volunteers ; and many of those 
now volunteering are officers of great zeal and ex- 
perience. 


DestRucTION OF Bisnor’s Rock LighHTHOUSE, 
orr Scrtty.—Amongst the various disasters whieh 
occurred in the gale of the 5th inst., we have to re- 
cord the total destruction of the Bishop’s Rock 
Lighthouse, off Scilly, situated about ten miles west- 
ward of the Land’s-end. The lighthouse was in 
progress of erection by Mr. Douglas for the cor- 
poration of Trinity House. On the Tuesday night 
it was standing, and on the following morning not a 
trace of its existence was visible. The lighthouse 
was formed of cast-iron columns braced and stayed 
with wrought-iron rods. It would have been up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty feet high, being 
twenty feet higher than the Hddystone.—Penzance 
Gazette. ‘ 


ReFruGe rrom Co~p.—The cold was so intense 
in Kamtschatka about the end of December, that 
the governor of the province was compelled to 
leave his customary residence at Petropawlosk, and 
retire to his subterrancous palace of Thchewskoi. 
This abode, which is built about twenty metres 
underground, affords accommodation for the 
governor and his suite, comprised of 200 persons. 
It contains all the necessary comforts of ordinary 
life; its temperature is mild and salubrious; the 
absence of daylight is supplied by a number of 
lamps which are constantly burning. It seldom 
occurs that the weather is so severe as to compel 
the governor to seck refuge at Thchewskoi, but, 
when such is the case, he generally passes two entire 
months, sometimes three, in that residence. The 
wealthy inhabitants of that country take up their 
quarters in similar abodes. 


A Curtous Rosse Trez.—In the wild rose tree 
of the crypt of the cathedral of Hildesheim, said to 
be a thousand years old, it is the root only and not the 
stem, which is eight centuries old, according to ac- 
curate information derived from ancient and trust- 
worthy original documents, for the knowledge of 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Stadtger- 
ichts-Assessor Romer. A legend connects the rose 

“tree with a vow made by the first founder of the 


| cathedral, Ludwig the Pious, and an original docu- 


ment of the eleventh century says, ‘‘ That when 
Bishop Hezilo rebuilt the cathedral which had been 
burnt down, he enclosed the roots of the rose tree 
with a vault which still exists, raised upon this 
vault with the erypt, which was reconsecrated in 
1061, and spread out the branches of the rose tree 
upon the walls.” The stem now living is twenty- 
six and a half feet high and about two inches 
thick, and the outspread branches cover about thirty- 
two feet of the external wall of the eastern crypt. 
It is doubtless of considerable antiquity, and. well 
deserving of the celebrity which it has gained 
throughout Germany.—lZumboldt’s Aspects of Na- 
ture. 


Cuines—E WaALL.—The most extensive manual 
structure is undoubtedly the great Chinese wall. It 
is twenty-four feet high, and ten feet wide, and 
reaches to the extent of from 2,000 to 2,400 miles, 
over mountains, precipices, and rivers, up to the 
sea on one side, and the inaccessible mountains of 
Thibet on the other. The Chinese truly call it 
one of thet wonders of the world—as the stones 
used for its construction, if placed one beside the 
other, would suffice to encompass the whole cireum- 
ference of the globe. The entire history of this 
construction is wrapt in similar obscurity with that 
of the Pyramids of Egypt. 


‘ 
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A FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


‘CHAPTER XLV. 


FOLLOWS THE FORTUNES OF ANNIE RUSHTON AND 
ARTHUR LESSINGTON. 


Vawnvn’s honse is a smouldering heap of blackened 
ruins, from which, only at odd places, the subtle 
spirit of fire, in bold defiance of the soddening effects 
of its great enemy, water, makes a faint effort, with 
a dreamy-looking puff of vapour, to show the world 
that it is not yet quite subdued, and has not given 
up the idea completely of blazing out again at some 
‘favourable opportunity. pe Maey 

And now adventurous firemen, with long poles 
and curious, oddly-shaped weapons, tread cautiously 
on the ruins, and here and there they look carefully, 
and turn over huge portions of the fallen house; and 
among the mob that has collected there are serious 
faces, while here and there, upon some young cheek, 
there is a tear-drop glistening, for it is known and 
spoken of in a whisper that the firemen are looking 
for the bodies ! 

Mrs. Vann had insisted upon it that Mr. Vann and 
Mrs. Vassal must be in the ruins; and Joe had backed 
the assertion with the sort of negative argument. of 
‘Where else could they be?” and so the search went 
on, and while it did so, Joe picked up news of Annie 
Rushton. He heard of how she had been seen with 
some adventurous and gallant stranger at one of the 
windows of the house. He heard how she had been 
conducted to the roof, and he heard how she had 
been eventually saved. And there the clue ended ; 

_ for after Annie and Lessington—the latter of whom 
no one knew—had descended into the adjoining 
house, their history was left to the imaginations of 
the people about; for they had both, in the confu- 
sion of subsequent events, completely disappeared. 

‘And now, as it is our duty to clear up all mystery, 
and to take the reader by the hand, and conduct 

him behind the scenes of this varied and many- 
coloured life, we will leave the men poking at the 

_ fire in Milford Lane to. find the bodies, where, 

without meaning a pun at all, nobody is to 

e found, and repair to the old Temple, so clos3 
at hand to the scene of the frightful conflagration, 
which Vann had really, notwithstanding all his 
fears, managed so remarkably well, that not a ves- 
tige of the means by which the house had come to 
such a fate remained. 

The dawn is peeping through the old dim win- 
dows that let in the daylight to that very room in 
the chamber of the Temple where Annie and Les- 
sington have had already one memorable interview. 
It will be recollected how he had access to that suite 
-of rooms, and how once before, with Annie Rushton 
upon his arm, he had availed himself of that access. 
He did not think so soon to be with her again in 
the dim and dusky atmosphere of that place. 

A fire was burning brightly in the huge old grate, 
and a large sofa was drawn slantingly across it. On 
that sofa, amid a mass of table covers, some clothing, 
and an immense damask curtain, taken from a win- 
dow of one of the other rooms of the chambers, lay 
Annie Ruston in a deep sleep. 

open his knees, and holding one of the little 
child-like hands in his, and trembling and weeping 
with the joy that filled his heart, was Arthur Les- 
sington. SM 

it was a sweet and holy sight to see how Annie 
there slept, like some innocent and happy child. Her 
long, silken tresses floated far and wide over the old 
couch, and the fire-light played gently upon her soft 
and delicate cheek. At times the lips would slightly 
part, as though in sleep she were about to give 
utterance to some few faint words; but with a soft 
murmur they would close again, and the beautiful 
sleeper would be stili. : 

And now a soft small ray of sunlight, with a 
million million dancing atoms disporting themselves 
in the beam of beauty, shot into the room, and fell 
upon the face of Annie. It was as if some angel, 

with its gold face, had gently kissed her. She 
awoke! i 

For a few moments she lay still as death itself; 
and then turning, she saw Lessingtun, and the whole 
of the events of the past night flashed across her 
brain ina moment. She burst into tears, and held 
out her other hand to him, and he pressed them both 
to his lips, and spoke to her so gently, while his 
eyes flashed with the light of his soul's joy! 


Oh! how strange a thing it is that guilt—for 
surely there was deep guilt in Lessington’s acts— 
| should spread such a holy feeling of happiness over 


every heart. It was certainly one of the anamolies 
of his character that he could feel so very happy, 
while he was so very wrong, and while his judg- 


ment, if it did not wholly slumber, must be waging 


a war with his feelings. ) 

But we have only to chronicle facts, and so we 
can but say that it was so. ; 

It was some minutes before they could either of 
them speak now; and then it was Annie who first 
broke the silence. 

“ Arthur,” she said, tearfully—‘ Arthur, I owe 
toyou my life. It was you who saved me, Arthur, 
from the flames.” 


“Thank God!” said Lessington. He took up 


in this hand some of the long wavy tresses of her 
“ You are not hurt, Annie ? 


hair, and kissed them. } I 
In all the peril and all the confusion, you received 
no hurt?” 

“ Oh, no—no, Arthur. And you?” 

“Tam so happy.” : 

Annie looked at him, and her eyes again dimmed 
with tears. 
both her hands, which she hastily disengaged from 
Arthur, upon her face, and wept bitterly. Recol- 
lections of more than the fire, and the rescue from 
it, had come over her pure spirit. Arthur Less r- 
ton then rose, and gently placed his arm around 
her. He whispered close to her ear the two words, 
“My Annie!” 
mental anguish, she half rose from the couch upon 
which he had placed her, and gathering strength as 
she wept—surely she was upheld by good spirits— 
she spoke to him. ; ; 

‘‘ Arthur, the time has come when you and I 
must no longer delude ourselves with the dim 
language of sentiments that we only seek to hide 
from ourselves in the mystery of poetic fiction. 


Arthur, that you love me, I feel assured. That 


your love is no common feeling, I know; and I can 
no longer hide from myself that it is a pure, an- 


selfish love, and that, indeed, and in truth, Arthur, 


it is all that you yourself have ever told me that it 
was: a love that sought my happiness, not my 
destruction—my joy, not my misery.” 

‘‘ Even so, my Annie.” 

“ Yes, Arthur; but—but I have thought mueh 
of this; and it must not be, Arthur—indeed, it 
must not be. Arthur, we musi part, and the past 
must be but a memory. Our love —J will say our 
love now—must not be one of the things that are 
present. It must be a remembrance only. You 
have your duties, and I have mine. You under- 
stand me, Arthur ?” 

‘Heed it not. You are speaking to me, and I 
hear the music.” 

“But, Arthur, you must think and feel all that 
I say to you. You will strive to think of me with 
calmness. I do not ask you to forget me. Oh 
no—no! I would not wish you to forget me.” 

“ Forget you !” 

‘No, Arthur; remember I do not ask you to 
forget me. I will not forget you; but what I do 
ask is, that we should part—do you hear me, 
Arthur ?—it is that we should part for ever. That 
is what must be.” 

Arthur smiled. He pointed to the little beam 
of golden sunlight that was gradually shifting its 
pace across the couch, and in a low, clear voice, he 
said— 

“When that parts with its beauty—when that 

arts with its revivifying warmth, and the gorgeous 
yue it has borrowed from the skies of a world that 
is as eternal in its existence as in its beauty—then, 
Annie, you and I will part. You are mine, now, 
dear one. I took youfrom the dames. The roaring 
element, with its blistering fangs, and its many 
fierce arms, tried in vain to take you from me. To 
all the world, and all its thoughts and opinions, 
you are as one who has passed away. ‘To me only 
you are yet what you are. Oh, no-no! Annie, 
it is not possible that we should part.” 

‘But, Arthur, think. You have a home.” 

“Oh, yes. In your heart let me hope.” 

*“ Remember Amelia !” 

Arthur Lessington shook for a moment; and 
then recovering himself, he said, calmly, or with 
such an imitation of calmness as to look most won- 
derfully real— 

“ Yes, I well remember Amelia. I thought I 
loved her; but it was only a dream. She will be far 
happier without my wayward spirit hovering around 
her than with it. She has a home, kindred, and 
mony to male up the goodly throng that accepts her 


Then, with a choking sob, she placed 


She started, and with a cry of 
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as its centre ; she has warm loving hearts to welcome 
her to the old well remembered fire-side, which it 
was wrong—bitterly wrong—in me to take her from. 
You without me, Annie, are quite desolate. Yes, I 
will remember Amelia. All shall be done that 
ought to be done—she shall have no wish ungratified 
—and after a time, our calm regards will mingle; 
but, Annie, my Annie, it is ouwr souls that mingle! 
Heaven fashioned us for each other; and it was buta 
slight and unhappy temporary divarication from my 
allotted path in life that made me think I loved 
before I saw you! You are mine, and mine only! 
I took you from the raging flames; and by right of 
conquest over that fierce element you are mine! By 
right of love, my Annie—that dear love that even 
now warms your heart—you will not cast me from 
you in a blind obedience to the prejudices of a world 
we have nothing in common with but our mortal 
nature !” 

“ Arthur, you bewilder my reason. You terrify 
me. Let meyet speak. What was I about to say ? 
Oh, it was that Amelia loved you. Yes, she loves 
you, Arthur!” 

‘* Well, she loves me ?” 

* And so, Arthur, you are hers, and hers only ?” 

“Well, my Annie. How long think you, and with 
how much of joy to Amelia, could I play the part 
of fondness, when my heart was not in the per- 
formance? Is it for the happiness of Amelia that 
I should, day by day—hour by hour—blight her 
with the fact that I love her not? Will your repu- 
diation of me drive me to Amelia? Ah, no—no. 
It is for her happiness that she should see no more 
of me. Henceforth, I should be the canker to the 
fair rose of her youth. No, Annie, that is over ; [ 
have no home but where you are—I have no love, 
no joy, but with you, dearest and best. You see, I 
can think of Amelia; I will write to her father, and 
I will tell him that it concerns the happiness of his 
daughter to take her from me, for I can no longer 
make her happy. Itis the bestand the most honest 
course. I would not crawl from a dungeon, which 
else would be my tomb, to lead a life of faint com- 
panionship with one I did not love, and be sux 
rounded during the heart’s grievous trial with the 
gold and purple, and the obsequious slaves of an 
Emperor !” 

‘Arthur! Arthur !” 

“T may be wrong. Men may call me wicked, 
intemperate, what they will; but the hypocrisy of 
affecting a feeling when I have it not, I never 
yet stooped to, and never will. But I love you, 
Annie. Oh, God only knows how I love you, dear 
one !” 

‘* Arthur, can all this be true?” 

“rue, Annie! Quitetrue. You see how calm 
I am, inthe joy of knowing and feeling, that you are 


all my own.” 


She hid her face amid the folds of the many pieces 
of drapery and apparel that had made upa temporary 
bed for her on the couch; and then she tried to 
think. Then the pure but not subtle genius of the 
young girl tried to pierce through the veil of so- 
phistry in which Lessington had wrapped up her 
spirit. He guessed what was passing im her mind, 
and creeping close to her, he spoke to her again. 

* Annie, you doubt me. Remember one thing, 
that to.allthe world you are dead. Loat in the fire 
it may be, or afterwards disappearing. At all events 
you utterly arealone. ‘Those who extended to you 
a hand of very dubious protection are no more. The 
Vanns must have perished. No one will, after the 
excitement of the next few days has passed away, 
inquire for you. It is for you to decide to go again 
into the great world, where all is cold selfishness, 
and hollow hypocrisy, or to remain with me. You 
know that I love you! Do you not know that I 
love you?” ? 

“Oh, yes—yes. I will not, I dare not doubt 
that. I know that you love me, Arthur. I know 
that you have saved me from the fire—I know that 
but for you I should not be breathing the breath of 
life !” 

“Tisten, Annie. If I had not saved you from 
the flames I should have perished with you, and 
we should both have then been, long before this 
hour, hand-in-hand upon the shores of that world 
which is beyond the grave. Then we should 
have felt that, with the sanction of a higher power 
than is to be found in the opinion of the world, 
we might be everything to each other; for it is with 
our spirits that we love, and if the spirit outlives 
its house of clay, surely as we love now, so only 
in a more exalted and quickoned sense, because dis- 
encumbered of earth’s trammels we should love 
then.” 
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“ Arthur.” 

She half rose, and flung herself upon his breast. 

“Arthur, in the moment of danger, when I 
thought that we were both upon the verge of eter- 
nity, I told you that I loved you, and J will not, 
now that you have saved me, retract the confession. 
My Arthur!” 

He murmured soft blessings upon her. He 
kissed her soft cheek—he parted the fair hair upon 
her brow and looked into her eyes, where a tiny 
miniature of himself, in a sea of azure, was all he 
saw between the fringing silk lashes: and in an 
ecstasy of joy he held her to his heart and could not 
speak for the wild tumult of delight that filled his 
bosom. Annie, in a faint whisper, then said— 

‘‘ Arthur, we will, now, never. agam revert to 
the people or to the events of the past. . I will 
think that this is the beginning of my life, and that 
I know nothing but that you love me.” 

“ Sufficient’ knowledge,” he said.‘ Sufficient 

knowledge, dear one; and I, too, will know nothing 
—dream of nothing, but that you are mine and mine 
only. It was all along intended to be thus. If 
there be a scroll kept in Heaven, whereon mortal 
actions that are to be are written, this love of ours, 
with all its sparkling happiness, is well recorded. 
It is fate, Annie—it is destiny.” . 
“Tt must be so, Arthur. We are but as the 
great God fashioned us, and for weal or for woe, we 
are as bubbles on the ocean of an universe, to 
sink or swim as he wills it.” 

‘* Yes, dear one, yes. You will remain here?” 

“As you will, Arthur.” 

“« Attend to no appeals for admission to these 
rooms; I will take with meakey. Remember that 
it is impossible that any one can have any business 
here. The owner of the chambers is far away, and 
TL alone have the right to their possession in his ab- 


sence. J willnow, my Annie, get you some refresh- 
ment, and all will be well. Are you happy, dear 
one ?” 


“T am too happy, Arthur: but this will be no 
home for us. We cannot remain here, Arthur.” 

“No, may Annie. I will make instant arrange- 
ments, so that when all is done that duty and jus- 
tice call upon us to do, we will leave Engiand for 
ever, and in some happier, sunnier spot of earth, 
we will smile away the’ happy hours.—Shall it not 
be so ?” 

“You say it, Arthur, and it must be so,” 

“Rest awhile then, dearest, I will soon return.” 

Arthur walked to the door of the chamber, but 
she beckoned to him to come back to her, and wind- 
ing her arms around him, she cried in an agony of 
tears— 

“Am I very wicked ?—Ob, Arthur, I will not 
tell you to go from me, but tell me from your 
better judgment, if l am very wrong?” 

This ought to have struck Lessington, but it did 
not. He whispered to her words of consolation ; 
and with that rare sophistry that he could use so 
opportunely, he again calmed the young heart that 
would not altogether. suffer itself to be dragged un- 
resistingly into the wild vortex of unholy passion. 
He left her with a recovered smile upon her face ; 
and with a promise of a speedy return, he closed 
the door of the chamber upon her, and left her to 
her own reflections. He felt sunny and happy, for 
the. reader has not failed to perceive that while 
Lessington deceived others, he first of all com- 
menced by deceiving himself. 

The absence of Lessington from the chambers 
was but of short duration, and then when he re- 
turned be brought with him ample refreshments for 
Annie. He was too jealous of his dear possession 
of such a treasure to permit any one to attend upon 
her but himself. So this man of rare qualities and 
exalted genius waited upon the young girl as though 
she had been some gentle child, and tempted her to 
eat, and soothed her by honied words, and found 
out where to purchase things that he had never 
seen but upon his table placed there by the hands of 
obsequious domestics. Oh, whata leveller is love! 
How it bows down the proud and the haughty, and 
how it raises up the weak and the humble! ; 

And Annie followed him with her eyes, as with 
pleased surprise, for the first time since her infancy, 
or, at all events, her early girlhood, she found some 
one solicitous for all her little comforts, and anxious 
that she should be as happy in small things as well 
as in great; and anew-born joy crept over her, and 
she forget all her fears as she smiled to see with 
what a tact—suddenly learnt of love and the desire 
to do all things well, that had to be done for her— 
Lessington tended her. 

Alas! it is, indeed, a deep regret that these two 


beings could not come together and love each other 
without the soil of deep iniquity attaching to the 
union; but so it was. Lessington had seen Annie 
too late, and Annie should, under such circum- 
stances, never have met his gaze, ifsome kind spirit 
could have kept them apart ; and yet who shall say 
of the affairs of this world, and its many moving 
incidents, ‘‘ This is bad, and that is good?” The 
issue of all things are in the hands of our inscrut- 
able destiny. ‘‘We know what we are,” as the 
gentle Ophelia says, in her mind’s wanderings ; but 
* We know not what we may be.” 

It will be now seen by what gradations of subtle, 
but false reasoning, and by degrees, and familiarities 
with a false position, Lessington had got to such a 


State of mind, as to calm himself down to all the 
| consequences. of his faithlessness to Amelia, and to 
‘think, or to seem to think, that by the course he 


was about to adopt regarding her, he was doing just 
what, under the circumstances, he ought to do. 
We cannot pretend to say but ‘that Amelia, after, 
what has happened, stands a far better chance of 
serenity, if not.of happiness, by a return to the 
house of her father; but that does not extenute the 
conduct of Lessington. The reasonings with which 
he stilled his own conscience, and produced an im- 
pression upon Annie Rushton, were all contingent 
upon a certain amount of evil haying been done 
antecedent to them. It.was as if an assassin, who 
had not quite dealt you the death stroke, should 
loudly discuss with another the claim of humanity, 
and say how much better it was to put you out of 
your misery by another plunge of the death-dealing 
dagger, than leaye you to die a lingering death by 
the first insufficient effort. Lessington had been a 


blight and a desolation to Amelia; and let him tor- 


ture reason how he might, or gloss over by freaks of 
the imagination, the affair in what way his glowing 
fancy enabled him, he could not palliate the selfish 
guilt of the proceeding. If he had an excuse at all, 
it could only be found in the fact of ungovernable 
passion overpowering weak resolves, and dictating 


| to the judgment that ought to have sustained it. 


But what is the gentle Amelia about while Arthur 
Lessington and Annie Rushton are so very happy in 
the old chambers in the Temple? We have too 
long neglected her; but the rapid current of events 
connected with the Vanns have compelled us to do 
i We will now take a glance at the neglected 
wife. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


PRESENTS AMELIA IN THE VERY AGONY OF HbR 
AFFLICTIONS. 


Tue last the reader saw of poor Amelia, was after 
that dreadful scene on the Thames, which had so 
very nearly terminated fatally to her life, as it did 
terminate fatally to her peace, for she had become 


perfectly convinced that her husband—that husband | 


of so. short a time, in whom one would have sup: 
posed all the feelings to be fresh and young—was 
carrying on a liason with some one in the most 
shameless and open manner. 


The intense excitement of the last few hours had 


kept up poor Amelia to an artificial state of 
strength, so that, as we have seen, she did contrive 
to get home; but when once she reached her own 
chamber, she was no longer held up artificially, 
and she sunk at once. When after many hours 
she did not appear, the servants began to 
get alarmed, and one of them stole gently into 
the room and spoke to her; but all the recognition 
she could get from Amelia, was—‘ Leave me— 
leave me,” and the servant thereupon felt bound to 
do so, without further parley upon the matter. 

Of course, the condition of their mistress soon 
became an object of present conversation in the 
house, and then there broke forth all the few 
comments, which up to that time had not been in- 
dulged in, officiously regarding the manifest neglect of 
Lessington, and the manner in which he treated his 
young wife. 

There did not happen to be any domestic in 
the house who knew Amelia, or her home before 
her marriage. The girl that she had brought with 
her from her father, had, from a dislike of 
London, contracted in the course of a few weeks, 
quickly left it, and the consequence was, that 
Amelia was completely surrounded by strangers ; 
and if they felt for her, what would have been the 
feelings of those who knew and who loved her, 
and had loved her from infancy ? 

The whole day passed, and Lessington came 


not home; and to all the entreaties that were made 
to her, all that Amelia said was— 

“ Allis well. Leave me. All is well.” 

And thus passed a day and a night, and om the. 
following morning she smiled faintly, as the 
servant who felt it to be her peculiar duty’ to 
wait upon her, ‘came into the room. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘do let me try to per 
suade you to take something. You will be starved: 
todeath. Ifit be ever so little, do take something, 
ma’an.” 

“ Certainly,” said Amelia. Why not?” 

* You will, indeed, ma’am? ‘* You will really ?’ 

“ Why not?’ é 

She ten smiled again, and after the real smile. 
was gone, the features seemed to remain for a 
time as though fixed in the attitude of mirth, but 
there was no mirth in them, The girl was rather 
alarmed, but as this effect was evanescent, she did 
not think futher of it, She thought, too, thet the 


| voice of Amelia was a little altered; but illness 
‘might do that. 1 BOORNES ORS Aiea 


“Shall 1 bring your breakfast here, ma’am?” — 
“ Oh, no—no! Tam going to rise now. It is 

fulltime. Whynot? Iwillsoonbedown.” 
Then she smiled again, and the strange metallic 
lustre shone from her eyes which is so painfal to 
look upon; and covering her face with her hands 
for amoment, she broke into an hysterical laugh, 

and then all was calm again. 
The girl hurried from the room alarmed at the 
manner of her mistress, but yet with a sufficient 
command of herself not to mention it to any one. 


‘Tt was after all but illness, and would surely, she 


thought, soon pass away, eyen as it had come. 
The breakfast-room was on the ground-floor, 
but as that might possibly be subject to the 


Fannoyancées of being too near to the street, the 


girl laid the breakfast, of which she wished! 
Amelia to partake, in the drawing-room, and then 
she went again to the bed-chamber, and tapped. 
gently at the door. : 

Amelia answered cheerfully— 

“Come in. Is it you, Mary ?” 

Yes, madam. Yes.” 

The girl opened the door, but she started with 
amazement. Amelia was fully dressed in the 
white savin that she had worn on the day of her 
marriage, and she was standing with a smile before 
a cheval glass in the room, arranging roses in her 
hair. aie < 
“Oh, ma’am,” said the girl, and then she could 
get no further in the expression of her astonish- 
ment, for she felt as though she should be choked 
to look upon that strange smile upon the face of 
poor Amelia. 

“We shall be very happy,” said Amelia, in a 
tone of deep pathos. “‘ It is hard to leave the home: 
of our young life, where one knew all the sweet 
flowers so, well; but we shall be very happy, of 
course. Do the roses become me well, girl ?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the girl, weepingas she spoke. 

“That is well. Now, where is Arthur ?” 

** Do you mean master, madam ?” 

“Yes; of course. Well—well, he will come 
soon, and I will tell him of the dream. All is well, 
and we shall be so happy.” 

From her jewel-case, Amelia then took a pair of 
precious bracelets, and fitted them to her arms. She 


likewise placed round her neck a circlet of gems, 


that glittered against the white skin they rested on, 
paling it still more than it was paled by the touch 
of sickness and sorrow; and then, with the same 


quiet smile, she left the room, followed by the girl, - 


and taking her seat by the refreshment that had 
been placed in the drawing-room, she smiled again, 
and ate a little, and talked gently to herself. 

And in this sad way some hours passed, and the 
servants all spoke in whispers, and wondered what 
would happen next. It was past mid-day, when 
Lessington, who had not been at his home for now 
a considerable time, crossed its threshold. As he 
knocked for admission, he said to himself— 

“Tt is better, much better that I should not see 
Amelia. We need have no scene now. I will 
arrange my papers, and write to her father at once, 
and then to the old Temple again, where I left my 
treasure, my own, my beautiful Annie 

The door was opened, and without a word he 
entered the house. A number of letters lay upon a 
marble slab in the hall, and he only slightly glanced 
at them. He felt that now .he had determined to, 
leaye England, his interest in it and its connexions 
was fading away. The servant just ventured to 
say ‘Mrs. Lessington, sir, is not very well,” and 
Arthur reeled as though he had been shot, 5 
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“Tg she up?” 
** Oh, yes, sir, and in the drawing-room.” 

“Well, well. Up and in the drawing-room. 
That wili do.” He passed across the hall into his 
own small apartment, where he kept his books and 
pers, and adding to himself, ‘‘ Up, and in the 
rawing-room, does not look so very bad. Oh, 
Amelia, in a month from hence, will smile just as 
she smiled before I knew her, and all will be 
weil again. I will write this letter to her father. 
Yes, I feel only each hour more and, more assured 
that it is but an act of justice to do so, and the 
kindest thing now that can be thought of. Yes, 

the very kindest thing ofall.” 

Then he reasoned with himself, and with a rare 
sophistry mistook causes for effects, and tried to 
justify to his own perceptions that which, in his 
inmost heart, he felt to be very unjustifiable. 
Lessington’s letter to Captain Ford is a curiosity in 
its way. It shows how a man of actual genius may 
deceive, himself as he wishes with the chimeras of 
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passion. — ; 

‘My Drar Sir, Baker Street. 

“T make no doubt but that the feelings called up 
by a perusal of this letter will be those of surprise, 
regret, and probably some amount of indignation. 
Zam prepared for all: and as briefly as may be, 
taking all blame upon myself—laying all fault— 
all fickleness, at my own charge —I state that 
I feel I can no longer contribute to the 
happiness of Amelia, Such a fact is sufficient, 
without any reason. She is, in my estima- 
tion, pure as an angel — free from all taint of 
evil: and in considering, as I do, that she 
had better return to your home, I hope and 
trust, and believe, that I am doing that which is 
most conducive to her happiness. I never was a rich 
man, as you well know ; but the half of all I possess 
shall be Amelia’s. The bulk of my money is now 
invested in Irish estates by a Mr. Vann, a solicitor, 
who I have reason to believe has perished in a fire 
in London ; but I have the mortgage deeds, which 
LT enclose to you with this note. I leave all that 
the house in Baker Street contains at Amelia’s dis- 
posal ; and I have only to add that when you receive 
this I shall be beyond reproaches or the attacks of 
any other species which your, no doubt, wounded 

- feelings.might induce you to launch at me. In 

honour I return you your child; and again let me, 
in the sacred name of heaven, declare that it is with 
me the change and the fault lies, and not with her. 

‘“* With my best wishes for the happiness of yourself 
and all your family, # 

“Tam, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours ever, 
‘ ARTHUR LESSINGTON.” 


“When he hag finished this most precious piece of 
composition, Arthur rose and paced the room with 
disordered steps. He did not know then that the 
deeds Mr. Vann had given him respecting the 
mortgages on Irish estates were all the rankest 
forgeries that could be, and named estates and peo- 
ple that had no existence save in the fortile brain 
of the attorney. All that these deeds pad igpe Mr. 
Vann. was, some trouble and a few skins of parch- 
ment, for he had managed to make some old stamps 
answer the purpose of hoodwinking the unbusiness- 
like eyes of Arthur Lessington, who little suspected 
that at that moment he was absolutely without the 
means of procuring for himself subsistence for the 
ensuing three months from actual possessions. 

Yes,” he said, as he paused and hastily run his 
eyes over the letter again. ‘‘ Let her have one-half 
ofall lam worth. If I could only have given her 
half my heart, this letter need not to have been 
‘written ; but Annie has it all—all. I cannot love 
you, Amelia, so | will do you what justice I can, 
and you will be free from the frightful struggle that 
with me your feelings would haveto undergo. All 
will be well. Annie and I will seek in 9 foreign 
land oblivion of the past, and joy for the future. 
Half my little fortune will amply supply us. Oh, 
yes—I feel that I am doing the very best I can do. 
Surely yes.” 

How Lessington doubted himself! 

He began to pack up some of the deeds along with 
the letter, which he intended to send to Captain 
Ford ; and then the idea took possession of him that 
he would much rather not enter that house again ; 
and as he had but few private papers he cared for, 
he thought he would place them all in a small box 
that he had in that room, and get away at once. 
‘There was nothing he so much dreaded ¢s a scene 
with Amelia, ‘ 


Full of these thoughts and feelings, then, Arthur 
Lessington set to work packing his papers, and he 
had got about half through the job when a low tap 
at the door of the room startled him. He started up 
with a feeling of guilt clinging to him, and his 
coward colour shrank from his face as he listened. 

The low tap came again. 

With scrambling haste, Lessington covered up the 
letter that he had) written for Captain Ford. He 
hid the deeds, and he closed the little box that he 
was packing his private papers in. Then, and not 
till then, he ventured to say, “‘ Come in;” and the 
tone in which he uttered the two words was one 
that was sufficiently indicative of the terror that 
was lurking at his heart. 

The young girl who attended personally upon 
Amelia made her appearance at the door. What a 
relief it was to Lessington to’ find that it was not 
Amelia herself. 

“Well?” he said, sharply, for with a natural reac- 
tion of the mind he got angry at his own fears, and 
was willing that that anger should be vented upon 
any one rather than it should remain rankling in his 
own bosom. ‘ Well, what is it now? Cannot I 
enjoy the privacy even of this room for a short half 
hour?” 

“ Sir,” said the girl, ‘I should not have intruded 
—hbut my mistress, sir—my poor mistress us 

Arthur clutched by the back of a chair for support, 
and his very lips turned white as he gasped out— 

*« Your poor mistress? Poor?—why poor? Speak, 
girl—what do you mean?” if 

‘¢ She is not well, sir.” : 

“ Not—well? We—weare all illat times. There 
is no great wonder or mystery in that, that you should 
come to me with such a face to tell me of it. Well, 
she is ill. What then? Have you more to add?” 

‘“ Yes, sir.” 

“Speak, then—speak. What do you iook at me 
in such a way for? How dare you look at me, 
girl? What have you to say ?” 

“That you ought to attend to my mistress, sir, 
and that, on the contrary, you neglect her. Iam a 
poor girl, and I know that this will be my dismissal ; 
but I cannot help saying it, su. Perhaps, it I were 
more learned, I should be wise enough to think much 
and say nothing ; but I cannot help it, Mr. Lessing- 
ton—I haye told you the truth, sir.” 

‘Begone, wretch! Li—No—no! Hush! Oh, 
God! Stop—close the door. Tell me, girl—does 
your mistress weep when she is alone? Does—she 
—seem very unhappy? Only tell me that she mopes 
a little—a very little, and that any trifle cheers her 
up—the gossipping visit of some acquaintance ; 
only tell me that she rails at me as a neglectful 
husband, and you shall be in no danger of suffering 
for the boldness of your speech !” 

“No, sir—I cannot tell you what isnot true. She 
sees no acquaintances—she never mentions you, sir, 
but like a ghost she moves through the house ; and 
we never see her weep, though we see the lines that 
the tears have made upon her face ; and when she 
speaks to us itis very gently ; and at times she holds 
her hands upon her heart, as though, sir, it were 
slowly breaking ; and she places your chair, sir, by 
the fireside, and the little footstool by it ; and onthe 
tabie in your room she places fresh flowers daily ; 
but they all wither !” 

“ They all wither!” said Lessington, as he sunk 
intoa chair. ‘ God—they all wither !” 

“And then, sir, your place is kept at all the 
meals, and the books you last looked at are dusted 
gently, and then she sits, and waits—and waits——” 

“ And waits!” echoed Lessington. 

“ Like a ghost, sir.” 

** Like a ghost! Iam her ghost, and she will be 
mine! Yes, she will be the ghost that will come 
shrieking between the sun and me; and in the 
shadow of the presence of that suffering spirit, my 
heart will shrink up and die. My shivering soul 
will cower before God’s judgment-seat ; and one of 
those faded flowers she placed for me, flung into the 
scale of my deep transgressions, will weigh me down 
to deep perdition! Oh, God !—Oh, God!” 

“ Sir, sir—do not speak in that way. My poor 
mistress loves you, sir, and she is very young; aud 
all will be well again if you will only go to her, sir, 
and speak to her a little. Perhaps there has been 
some little quarrel between you, sir ; but she will 
think no more of that. Oh! sir—go and look at 
her—only go and look at her !” 

The girl burst into tears. 

Lessington shook like one in an ague. He could 
not ask where she was, but he pointed upwards to- 
wards the staircase, and his face looked the question 
so well, that the girl, sobbingly, replied to it, and 


then he left the room; and shaking still, and try- 
ing in vain to moisten his parched lips, and whisper- 
ing weak and spurious consolations to himself, he 
crept up the drawing-room stairs. As he neared the 
door of the room in which Amelia was, he heard 
some one singing ina melancholy strain. He knew 
the voice. It was that of Amelia, and clinging to 
the rigid drapery of a statue that stood upon the 
landing, he heard her sing a little airy trifle of his 
own composing, upon the popular superstition of 
plucking the leaves from a rose, exclaiming at each 
one, ‘‘ He loves me--he loves me not,” until the 
last one that remains, either with the affirmative or 
the negative attached to it, is considered the test of 
the swain’s sincerity. 

It was one day at the old farm-house that Lessing- 
ton had taught that strain to Amelia, and he had 
thought it long since forgotten; but now, as he 
listened to it, although the voice was hers, she sang 
as she had never sung before ; and in every note 
there was a wild wailing cadence that seemed to 
strike like something tangible against his very 
heart. 

HE LOVES ME! HE LOVES ME NOT 


THE warrior rides to Palestine, 
His lady plucks a rose ; 
° And in the leaflets of the flower, 
She dreams a secret grows. 
Her gentle bosom flutters then, 
She fears her future lot ; 
And whispers, as the light leaves fall, 
He loves! he loves me not! 


Tears dim the lustre of her eyes, 

She scarce can see the flower ; 

Love laughs beneath the fallen sweets, 
For well he feels his power ; 

And then, in trembling haste, the maid 
Thinks she may be forgot ; 

As linked with blushes still, she weeps, 
He loves! he loves me not! 


And now the rose leaves scattered wide, 
The sport of zephyrs there, 

Cease trembling in the fair one’s grasp, 
To wanton in the air. 

Some spirit in the last small leaf, 

With happy laughing strain, 

Like music whispered to her heart, 

He loves !——and none remain ! 


The strain ceased, and a low soft laugh came 
like an icy breath to the heart of Lessington. 

‘Gracious Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ what is this? Is 
this acting, or is it madness!” 

Once, twice thrice, he laid his hand upon the 
lock of the door, but had not strength to open it; 
and again he had to cling to the statue for support ; 
but the low light laugh came upon his ears again, 
and he felt that if he waited for a repetition of it, 
he should go mad himself. By a desperate effort, 
he opened the door and staggered into the room. 


(To be continued.) 


QuEEN Mary’s Room in EprnsurGu CAstTier. 
—Additions ars about to be made to this interesting 
apartment through Major-General Riddell, com. 
manding the forces in Scotland, to whom the public 
are already indebted for promoting the alterations 
carried out last year, by separating the entrance 
altogether from the Canteen, and renewing the 
oaken panels around the walls, after its original 
character. A copy of the portrait of King Jamcs 
V1I., by Jacobs Jansen, now in the possession of 
W. Hay, Esq., of Dunse Castle, has been taken 
by Lady Monson, and by her ladyship has 
been generously presented to the major-general, 
to be placed in Queen Mary’s room. J. W. 
Gordon, Esq. R.A., has also presented a 
beautiful copy from the original portrait of Queen 
Mary by ¥uvino, an Italian artist, which was long 
in the possession of the Trails of Orkney.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

Srray IDEAS AND SuGGESTIONS as TO Mrrro- 
POLITAN Sites.—Burlington House and gardens, 
Piccadily—a museum and hall of the fine arts ; the 
bottom of Portland-place—a colossal monument on 
the scale of that at London Bridge, the pedestal 
adorned with military trophies; one of the finest 
sites in Europe for such an object: the statue of 
the Duke of Kent—from the above-named spot, to 
a more confined area, where its elegant proportions 
would ‘be seen to greater advantage—say the 
esplanade in front of Buckingham Palace.—toot- 
PAD.— Builder. 
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The Poor Artist, or Seven Lye-Nghis and One 

Object. London; VAN Voorse. 

Tus work, which is a remarkably original one, 
is thus spoken of by a contemporary (The Critec) ; 
and we fully concur in the praise bestowed upon 
‘‘ The Poor Artist.” 


A strange, perplexing, charming little volume! 
A tale, designed and composed with all the sim- 
plicity that characterises the best German fictions, is 
made the means of suggesting many curious thoughts 
upon the possibilities of animal intelligence and en- 
joyment, and of the different aspects creation may 
have to every different kind of being, according to 
the position from which, or rather the medium 
through which, itis viewed. The story is that ofa 
Poor Artist who was in search of fame and fortune, 
but could not find them. He had painted some 
pictures, and when passed under his master’s name, 
they sold readily, and were admired; but when, 
proud of his success, he avowed that they were his 
ewn, his patrons turned up their noses at them, and 
now he diseevered, to gain “a respectable living and 
position in the world, something more was requisite 
than to do a thing well.’ You must also have a 
name.” Confident, however, that sooner or later 
genius will be rewarded, (?) he persevered, and 
having painted a picture he knew to be a good one, 
he spent his last shilling in purchasing a frame for 
it, and advertised it for sale, but nobody came ex- 
cept his creditors, who exclaimed, ‘* what presump- 
tion for a man without a name to do this!” and they 
seized his furniture and picture for their debts, and 
drove him out of. doors, and he set forth as an 
itinerant painter, ‘to try if the winds of Heaven 
would help him. He was, however, employed by 
an old lady to paint her greenhouse, and he threw 
his fancy into the picture, and she was offended, be- 
cause it was not like her greenhouse ; she wanted a 
‘“yveality picture.” So he painted another, and that 
pleased her better. And she had a daughter, 
Aurelia, who liked his landscapes, and gave him a 
copy of Lontaine’s Lables to keep for her sake. 
They fall in love, and the work of paintin.: » 
Jayed till the uncle returns, who discovers ivi 
affection, and turns the Poor Artist away ; but riding 
after him, tells him that if he will go and make a 
mame and a fortune, he will not refuse him the hand 
of his niece. 

He sleeps at a farm-house, and a fire happens 
there, which destroys the pictures on which he had 
relied to obtain for him the fame he was now doubly 
desirious to win. } 

In utter destitution he wanders into a wood, in- 
tending to make some sketches to sell at any price, 
and buy bread. But he took ont Aurelia’s book in- 
stead, and as he read he fell aslecp. Presently he 
was lialf awakened by a sound, which mingled with 
the hum of the gnats about him—a sort of humming 
voice, which said something. 

‘* The Artist lay quiet a few seconds, listening in- 
tently with his cyes still closed. All was silent. 
He then softly raised himself, and looked around on 
all sides. Presently he saw a leaf tremble —then 
another--then the cup of a flower shake very much 
~-and notwithstanding a great bustling and buzzing 
inside, he was yet abie to distinguish words amidst 
the low humming monotony of the undersong. 
The words were the same as before,— 

‘ Busy—busy—buzzing brain, 
Use your hands, or nothing gain, 

It came from the inside of that flower-cwp that 
was shaking so! Yes—-there could be no doubt of 
it. The flower now shook and nodded more than 
ever, and with a bustling and fussing noise of voice 
and of wings, up came the head and shoulders of a 
Bee! She held fast upon the upper rim of the cup, 
with her strong arms bent over, and stared wisely at 
the Artist with her two dark horny eyes. 

“ Can it be possible,” ejaculated the Artist, ‘that 
I heard you speak? {s it really granted to me, the 
most favoured of modern men, to hear a honey-bee 
discourse in a tone intelligible to human organs ?” 
The bee continued looking at him without changing 
her attitude. ‘‘ Was I mistaken?” exclaimed ie, 
Artist. “ Surely I heard a voice from the inside of 
that flower-cup, and that voice was —was—it surely 
was » 

“ Wuz -~wuz—wu-u-u-zz!” buzzed the Bee. She 
ceased abruptly. A silence ensued, in which they 
both continued looking at each other. 

““Most wonderful!” at length ejaculated the 


| (thus, 0), and the surface of both was rough and full 
| of little holes. 


Artist. “It must have been you who sang those 
words. Why do you sing no more? Speak again! 
Why do you continue lounging on your elbows over 
the white parapet of that convolvulus, and staring» 
down at me, holding your antenne bolt upright in 
the air?) No answer! Well—here I will remain 
as long as you. Obstinate as you may be, you shall 
find Iam a man of inexhaustible patienc.” 

“ Uz—us!” hummed the Bee, and gave her an- 
tenne: a twirl. 

“No,” said the Artist, humbly; “I am not the 
Man of Uz.” 

He could not help smiling at his own tolerably 
far-fetched pleasantry, but seeing the Bee bend one 
of her antennz down at him in a yery grave and 
pointed manner, his face became equally serious, and 
he listened with all his senses, in expectation of 
further words. Nor was he disappointed. rs 

“Upright thing !” murmured the Bee, ‘‘ why do 
you not unfold your wings, and seek for honey of 
such kind as suits your strange nature?” 

The Artist stepped back several paces in some 
trepidation, not unmingled with awe, at this unex- 
pected address. 1 A 
fortifying himself with recollections of a Fontaine, 
‘ Madame,” said he, ‘I stand upright because it 
would give me a pain in my back if I remained long 
in your attitude; and the reason why I do not unfold 
my wings is simply because I do not possess any.” 


The Bee is desirous to give him employment, and 
informs him that she has seen something in the 
woods quite new, of which she would like to have 
a picture made. The Artist prepared his sketching 
book. 


The Bee now proceeded with a description of a 
most extraordinary and incoherent kind. So, at 
least, it appeared to the Artist. There was an ac- 
count of a large flat hexagonal figure, the lines of 
each angle being set with bright lights of reddish 
brown and gold.. There was a transparent honey- 
coloured drop, of the size commonly met with upon 
the leaves of opening flowers in the early morning ; 
and beyond this, and seen through it, there was a 
shape, which the Bee described in the air with one 
of her antenne (thus, V), and next to it another 


The description entirely perplexed the Poor Artist. 


Evidently the Bee had seen something from a dif- 


ferent position, so that to her it appeared altogether 


a different thing from that which it would appear to 
hin. 


‘“‘ T suppose,” said the Bee, “you see all things as 
upright and round-about ?” 

‘‘ By no means,” replied the Artist: ‘‘we see 
things of the shape they really are.” 

“‘ How many eyes have you got?” demanded the 
Bee. ‘I see only two in your face. You have, 
no doubt, others on the top of your head, as I have, 
or others elsewhere.” 

‘‘ No,” replied the Artist, beginning to hesitate. 
“No, I have only two simple eyes,” 

“Then,” saidthe Bee, ** you must be a very arro- 
gant or a very ignorant creature ; for how should 
you ’’—here she raised one of her antenne, and 
moved it slowly up and down, as if laying down the 
law—‘‘how should you see everything as it is, 
unless you had the eyes of all other creatures, who 
see it according to every variety suitable to its 
nature with relation to their own natures; or unless 
your two eyes, instead of being of a simple kind,.as 
you say they are, should be compounded of the 
powers of all other eyes 2?” 

‘* So L consider them to be,” said the Artist, “all 
the wonders of others being thus reduced to simple. 
action. Moreover, we do not regard external ob-) 
jects as dependent on how we see them, or what 
shape and colour we see them. They are something 
of themselves, whatever they may appear to different 
visions.” ‘ 

‘“* And you believe, then, that you see what that 
something really is—all other visions being naturally 
deceived —all other creatures dwelling, therefore, in 
systematic illusion ?”” 

ee Artist considered for some time, and at last 
said — 

““Yes. The prerogative of actuality is given to 
the eyesight of man.” 

“Who told you so?” demanded the Bee. 

‘* My own reason,” answered the Artist. 

* Self-love’s gravest flatterer,” replied the Bee. 


Recovering himself, however, and | 


“We of the Bee species, say the same thing—and 


truly.” E 


A Red Ant next appears upon the scene, and 
desires te have a sketch made of something he had 
seen. The Poor Artist consents, and the Ant givcs. 


his description of it. His scene had been a battle 
of the red ants. 
was enabled to make it out. 


With great difficulty the Artist: 


“The rough sketch is nearly finished,” drawled. 
the Artist, in an under tone, leaning back with his. 


head on one side. 


‘“‘ [']l just take a run over it,” said the Ant, ‘‘to 
see and feel if it’s like.” ; 

The Artist turned the sketch with its face towards 
the ground, and placed it upon the other sketch 
which he had made from the Bee’s description.. 

“That’s very uncivil of you, sir!” said the Ant. 
‘¢Am I not to examine my own picture ?” 

‘‘ Not in its present state,” replied the Artist. 

“Why not? Lift up the picture, I say !” 

“TL assure you I never do; it’sa rule: Madame 
Bee can tell you the same.” 

“Sting my joints!” exclaimed the Ant, “ but 
this is shameful behaviour.” 

The Bee now interposed, and assured Captain 
Mandible that she had been obliged to put up with 
the same refusal; but as the Artist had explained 


| that this was only for a time, perhaps till his colours 


dried, she had seen some reason in waiting. 

“T can discover no reason in waiting when a 
thing can be done at once,” said the Ant; ‘ but 
here comes another inhabitant of this wood, who 


| appears to have something to say to you of im- 


portance.” f 
‘“ Where?” inquired the Artist, hastily looking 
round. ee a 
‘Why, hanging close to your nose,” said the 
Ant, ‘and staring at you with her nine eyes— 
though, now I look again, two of them squint, or 
see double, I don’t know which.” 


The new visitor was a Spider, who descended 


upon her line from the tree. This was the dialogue 
that ensued : 


“JT have seen a more surprising object in the 
woods this morning than either of you have des- 
eribed.” 

She ran up a little higher—and again stopped. 

‘* T should like to have a picture of it.” 

And with these words she ran, leg over leg, up: 
her Hine, and ensconced herself beneath a withered 
leaf on a twig above, from which she peeped over 
at the Artist below. 

“Come down and tell us what you have seen 
said the Ant; ‘don’t sit all of a shrug up there, 
peering over with your squinny eyes; but come 
down and tell us about it.” 

‘““T can do that just as well up here,” said the 
Spider; “‘andif you are hard of hearing, which is 
most likely, you may come and sit upon the corner 
of my web while I describe the object.” 

“Vhank you,” said the Ant. ‘* Who killed her 
seventh husband yesterday morning ?” 

‘Don’t be spiteful!” interposed the Bee. * Per- 
haps there was 2 reason for it.” 

‘* So there is for everything,” said the Ant; “ but 
that does not alter a black fact.” 


“Will you paint for that lady?” said the Bee 
turning to the Artist. : 


The Spider also attempts her description. And 
then comes from the tree a fish, the Climbing 
Perch, who also sees things altogether through a 
different medium, and therefore different in aspect 
to their appearance to either of the other parties in 
this strange company. 

Then came a Cat, and then a Robin, whose collo-’ 
quy we must present to our readers. 

‘Oh, paint me a picture!” cried a little, quick, 
sweet voice close to the Artist. He turned, and saw 
right in front of him a Robin, who had perched ex- 
actly on the central point of the top of his easel, 


as if to display a new autumnal red waistcoat, which 
he wore in the most puffed-out and conspicuous 
fashion. a 
‘Oh, paint me—paint me a picture!” cried he 
in his quick excited tone, ‘‘such a beautiful view 
have [had this bright and blessed morning, of things 


) well-known to me before, but never seen before in 


so lovely a brightness—in such various and chang- 
ing colours—in s0 compact a form~as large alto- 
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gether as my left eye, which was quite filled with 
the scene! Now, in presence of all these trees and 
woodland flowers, and of all this good company, 
met excepting the Cat, I wish to warble out in a 
style sufficiently clear, soft, and sweet, and in tones 
which need not be quicker in succession than may 
je intelligible to the meanest capacity, a descrip- 
tion of ascene more delightful than was ever before 
presented to the eye of bird, or man, or fish—of zat, 
‘or other creeping thing. There was a dark arch- 
way of leaves made by the meeting boughs of two 
purple beech-trees. Rifol de riddle-ol de ray! 
And through this appeared a bright green woodland 
—twee rol-de twiddle—a cornfield and meadow— 
leetle ootle fiddle—and clover-fields beyond, all 
thick beset with flowers. Ri fol de leetle flootle 
day!" my nye Roig 

wt Do you expect me to paint this warbling ‘ bur- 
then ?’” inquired the equally amused and perplexed 
Artist. But the Robin, not seeming to hear him, 
xan on in the same unbroken strain. 

‘¢ Beyond the clover-tields was a farm-house, sur- 
rounded by yards and hedge-rows ; and green places, 
all full of silver sheep and golden cows, and goats 
with lamps on their foreheads. And the fruit-trees 
in the orchard were all smothered with white and 
pink blossoms, and the flower-beds in the garden 
were a8 bright as sunset clouds; and the walls of 
the farm-house were covered with creepers that 
Jooked like red golden fire,,and the windows of the 
house were of crimson light, and the thatch on the 
roof was of deep orange flame, with no smoke to it. 
Ri riddle leetle fiddle dee! On a soft sloping hill as 
gray as old beech bark, above the farm-house thatch 
there stood a great house hid in trees; but behind a 
jong wall rose the arched roof of a palace made of 
gainvows cut in diamonds, and squares, and slices, 
whieh gleamed, and glanced, and shot on all sides of 
the heavens.” ns 


They propose to view the objects each had de- 
scribed, and it turns out that, though each had 
pictured it so differently, it was the same—a golden 
sovereign lying upon the grass, with a drop of dew 
upon its face. The six varieties of eyes had seen it 
in so many aspects, and hence it is argued that it is 


not the eye, but the mind that is behind it, which | 


gives form and colour, and, in fact, creates its own 
world, pee 

Parting whimsically from his companions, the 
Poor Artist, with the help of the sovereign, pro- 
ceads to the town and exhibits his sketches, but is 
Jaughed at for a visionary. He paints.a fat ox and 
 briek-kiln, and everybody visits and admires it, 
and commissions flock in. He then composes a great 
cartoon, which he calls The Experiences of an Artist's 
Life. also is patronised, but he notes that almost 
every visitor puts a different construction upon the 
design. The only person who reads it aright is a 
.schoolboy, who feels its truth, and says what he 
feels. 


All this time, the little rosy-cheeked Schoolboy 
thes been standing with the roundest, blackest, and 
brightest pair of eyes in the world, staring at the 
earteon in an ecstasy of delight. He could contain 
himself no longer. 


“Qh, what a beautiful shining sky!” cried he, with 

a jerk at the hand of the young Sailor, who stood 
next to him; ‘‘ what a bright happy day to be out 
in the fields, running, and hopping, and scampering, 
and scrambling through the grass, and over the 
hedges and gates, and ditches and stiles, and narrow 
‘planks, across sunshiny rivulets and flood streams— 
shouldn’t you like that ?—we could sail paper boats 
there,—and couldn't we pick daisies and daffodils, 
.and lilies-of-the-valley, with white bind-weed flowers 
to go round our hats, and pink ragged-robin for the 
‘button holes! Ob, my eye ! do yousee those apples 
in the garden there, all with scarlet and crimson 
cheeks ?—and do you see, besides, all the great 
golden pippins!—that long green meadow there !— 
the heaps of clouds all of gray and silver fire and 
fancy above it,—and the rainbow above the clouds, 
-—and the rays of light above the rainbow,—and the 
wide, wide clear blue sky above all that, going away 
to heaven somewhere? What a place to fly a kite 
in! Oh, my eye!” 


Ultimately, by means of his cattle-pieces, he ob- 
fains av ame and fortune, and wins Aurelia, 


Diary and Oorrespondence of John Hvelyn, FBS, 
_ Author of the “ Sylva.” Edited from the original 
MSS. at Wotton. By Witi1am Bray, Esq., 
F.R.S. A new edition, in 4 vols. Vol. I. 

London: Colburn. 1850. 

Tus work will repay perusal. Itis something 
in the Pepys style. Evelyn lived in the reigns 
of Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, Charles II., James 
JTI., and William and Mary, and moved in the 
highest circles, having personal intercourse with 
Charles the Second and James. 

In October, 1699, by the death of his elder 
brother, he came into possession of the family 
estate at Wotton, and removed thither. In the 
Great Storm of 1708, no less than 1,000 trees were 
blown down within sight of his residence. 

He lived to the ripe age of eighty-six, dying on 
the 27th of February, 1708, and was buried at 
Wotton. His wife survived him three years. 

The following gives a good idea of the style, 
and of how the Jack Shepherds of olden times 
kept the road in 1652. 


June 11. The weather being hot, and having 
sent my man on before, I rode negligently under 
fayour of the shade, till, within three miles of 
Bromley, at a place called the Procession Oak, 
two cut-throats started out, and striking with long 
staves at the horse and taking hold of the reins, 
threw me down, took my sword, and hauled me into 
a deep thicket, some quarter of a mile from the 
highway, where they’ might securely rob me, as 
they soon did. What they got of money, was not 
considerable, but they took two rings, the one an 
emerald with diamonds, the other an onyx, and a 
pair of buckles set with rubies and diamonds, which 
were of value, and after all bound my hands behind 
me, and my ieet, having before pulled off my boots ; 
they then set me up against an_ oak, with most 
-bloody threats to cut my throat ifI offered to ery 
-out, or make any noise ; for they should be within 
hearing, I not being the person they looked for. I 
told them if they had not basely surprised me they 
should not have had so easy a prize, and that it 
would teach me never to ride near a hedge, since, 
had I been in the mid-day, they durst not have 
adventured on me; at which, they cocked their 
pistols, and told me they had long guns, too, and 
were fourteen campanions. I begged for my onyx, 
and told them it being engraved with my arms 
would betray them; but nothing prevailed. My 
horse’s bridle they slipped, and searched the saddle, 
which they pulled off, but let the horse graze, and 
then turning again bridled him and tied him up to 
a tree, yet so as he might graze, and thus left me 
bound. My horse was perhaps not taken, because 
he was marked and cropped on both ears, and well 
known on that road. Left in this manner, grievously 
was I tormented with flies, ants, and the sun, nor 
was my anxiety little how I should get loose in 
that solitary place, where I could neither hear nor 
see any creature but my poor horse, and a few 
sheep straggling in the copse. 

After near two hours attempting, I got my hands 
to turn palm to palm, having been tied back to 
back, and then it was long before I could slip the 
cord over my wrists to my thumb, which at last 
I did, and then soon unbound my feet, and 
saddling my horse and roaming a while about, I 
at last perceived dust to rise, and soon after heard 
the ratling of a cart, towards which I made, and, by 
the help of two countrymen, I got back into the 
highway. I rode to Colonel Blunt’s, a great 
justiciary of the times, who sent out hue and cry 
immediately. 

* 


*% * * % 
He thus relates how he saw the funeral of 
Cromwell. 
1659. September 22. Saw the superb funera 


of the Protector. He was carried from Somerset” 
House in a velvet bed of state, drawn by six horses, 
housed with the same ; the pall held by his new 
Lords; Oliver lying in effigy, in royal robes, and 
crowned with a erown, sceptre, and globe, like a 
king. The pendants aud guidons were carried by 
the officers of the army; the Imperial banners, 
achievements, &e. by the heralds in their coats; a 
rich caparisoned horse, embroidered all over with 
gold; aknight of honour, armed cap-a-pié, and, 


after all, his guards, soldiers, and innumerable 
mourners. In this equipage, they proceeded to 
Westminster: butit was the joyfullest funeral I 
ever saw; for there was none that cried but dogs, 
which the soldiers. hooted away with a barbarous 
noise, drinking and taking tobaceo in the streets 
as they went. 


And then how he saw the public entry of Charles 
the Second. 


1660. May 29. This day, his Majesty Charles the 
Second came to London, after a sad and long exile, 
and calamitous suffering both of the King and 
Church, being seventeen years. This was also 
his birth-day, and with a triumph of above 20,000 
horse and foot, brandishing their swords, and shout- 
ing with inexpressible joy—the ways strewed with 
flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with 
tapestry, fountains running with wine—the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and all the Companies, in their liveries, 
chains of gold, and banners—Lords and Nobles, 
clad in eloth of silver, gold, and velvet—the win- 
dows and balconies all set with ladies—-truimpets, 
musi¢, and myriads of people flocking, even so far as 
from Rochester, so as they were seven hours in pass- 
ing the city, even from two in the afternoon till nine 
at night, 

% % % # % * 

1660. July 6. His Majesty began first to touch for 
the evil, according to custom, thus:—his Majesty 
sitting under his state in the Banqueting-house, the 
chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought, or led, up 
to the throne, where they kneeling, the King strokes 
their faces, or cheeks, with both his hands at once, at 
which instant a chaplain, in his formalities, says, ‘‘ He 
put his hands upon them, and he healed them.” This 
is said to every one in particular. When they have 
all been touched, they come up again in the same 
order, and the other chaplain kneeling, and having 
angel gold strung on white ribbon on his arm, 
delivers them, one by one, to his Majesty, who puts 


them about the necks of the touched as they pass 


whilst the first chaplain repeats, ‘‘ That is the true 
light who came into the world.” Then follows an 
epistle (as at first a Gospel), with the Liturgy, 
prayers for the sick, with some alteration ; lastly, 
the blessing ; and then the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Comptroller of the Household bring a basin, 
ewer, and towel, for his Majesty to wash. 

Evelyn thus speaks of Charles the Second’s un- 
happy Queen— 

1662. May 30. The Queen arrived with a train of 
Portuguese ladies, in their monstrous fardingales, 
or guard-infantes, their complexions olivader and 
sufficiently unagreeable. Her Majesty in the same 
habit, her fore-top long, and turned aside very 
strangely. She was yet of the handsomest counte- 
nance of all the rest, and, though low of stature 
prettily shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, her 
teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little too 
far out ; for the rest lovely enough. 


We have a hint of the Plague— 


1665. September 7. Came home, there perishing 
near ten thousand poor creatures weekly ; however, 
I went all along the city and suburbs from Kent- 
street to St. James’s, a dismal passage, and danger- 
ous to see so many coffins exposed in the streets, 
now thin of people; the shops shut up, and all in 
mournful silence, not knowing whose turn might 
be next. I went tothe Duke of Albemarle for a 
pest ship, to wait on our infected men, who were 
not a few. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


\ 
Pusric Linrarins.—In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a bill, founded 
on the report of his Committee of last year, for en- 
abling Town Councils to establish Public Libraries 
and Museums. The Bill proposes to extend the 
provisions of the Museum Act from towns having 
not less than 10,000 inhabitants to all municipal 
boroughs without limit of population; and to 
authorize Town Councils to levy a small rate, not 
exceeding a half-penny in the pound, for the object 
in question,—to purchase lands and erect buildings 
for the purpose, the property to be vested in the 
Town Councils for ever—and to secure to the 
public gratuitous admission to both libraries and 
museums. Later in the evening, on the motion of 
thesame member, the Committeeon Public Libraries 
was re-appointed. 
ScienTiric BaLLoonina —Mr, Shepherd, the 
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“Messenger Balloon” projector, liberated five 
balloons—such as are furnished to the Arctic ships 
—-on Wednesday last, from the Admiralty,—carry 
ing between two and three thousand messages. All 
the balloons ascended well ; and did noé, as did those 
previously despatched, descend near London. They 
are probably, with the high wind which has been 
blowing, scattered over the north of Europe. 
matehes burn for sixty hours. 

Arr Discoveries In Rome.—A correspondent 
of the Daily News announces a new and interesting 
discovery which the excavations making in and 
about Rome have just brought to light. In the 
Villa Dorio at Albano a fine statue of a Centaur has 
been discovered, after lying buried for ages in the 
ground. ‘It is,” says the writer, ‘“ of a pure style 
of execution, and in good preservation. ‘The human 
part of the monster is of rosso antico, whilst the 
equine half is of gray marble, or bigyio antico.” In 
other respects, says the same writer, the Fine Arts 
feel the languid influence of Rome’s present political 
situation. There are two public exhibitions :—one of 
the productions of German painters, at the Pallazo 
Simonetti, which contains some good pictures by 
Toermer and Werner,—the other at the Piazza 
del Popolo, of which he tells a significant story. 
“MM. Albuzzi—a very clever artist, and a pupil of 
Hausser—had some difficulty in getting one of his 
pictures admitted here, because if smacked too 
much of patriotism. It represented a young girl 
of Carthage cutting off and contributing her 
splendid black trésses amidst the offerings of gold 
and jewels made by richer citizens for the defence 
of their country against the arms of Scipio. He 
was obliged to quote the passage from Livy and 
place it under his picture in order to show that it 
was really an ancient and not a modern episode.” 

Curious Rrtic.—The Duke of Devonshire, on 
his late visit to his estate in Ireland, brought 
back with him that very curious relic of antiquity, 
the crozier of the ancient Bishops of Waterford 
and Lismore, which came into his Grace’s hands, 
we believe, with the property of the Boyles, 
Earls of Cork. It is of bronze, ornamented with 
enamel and beads; and if it do not belong (as 
some antiquaries contend it does) to the eighth 
or ninth century, it is certainly not of later 
manufacture than the very commencement of the 
twelfth century, the reign of Henry the First. It 
has been privately. seen by not a few Irish anti- 
quaries, who are of opinion that itis of the work- 
manship of that country ; and the Duke has kindly 
consented to its exhibition at the Society of Anti- 
quaries in London, on an early occasion, in order 
to ascertain the decision of that learned body as 
to its precise age and the part of the world where 
it was made. It seems clear that it did not come 
originally from Italy.— Globe. 


tron Permanent Ways.—A series of experi- 
ments has been carried out by Mr. P. W. Barlow, 
C.E., from which he has been led to recommend the 
substitution of cast-iron in, place of wood, in laying 
the substructure of permanent way, as the only 
means of preventing those irregularities of surface 
which cause blows 10 be given by the engine that 
are not only annoying to passengers, but further and 
more rapidly destructive to the way and to the car- 
riages, as well as wasteful of the locomotive power 
and mechanism. The present practice he regards as 
temporary way much more than permanent. Mr. 
Barlow finds it to be a mistake, that a partially soft 
elastic material, such as wood, is requisiteto smooth 
and easy motion: the more rigid, and Jevel, and 
polished, the surface, the easier has he found the 
traction, and the better suited at least to railway 
transit. Cast-iron sleepers in two halves, with half 
chairs fitting the rail, and bolted together so as to 
avoid the use of the key, is that construction of 
substructure to which experiment has led him to 
yield the preference, from the facility with which it 
1s laid, from the perfect joint which it gives, and the 
security from breakage-in the event of getting off 
the line. The point of the meeting of the plates is 
situated between the chairs, so that the bolts act 
under a spring which destroys all liability of loosen- 
ing, to which he has not found any tendency. 
TELEGRAPHIC WrRESs have been laid to Windsor 
for facility of communication between the sovereign 
and her representatives in Parliament, &c. The 
offices in the Strand are open night and day for 
Parliamentary, law, or other expresses between the 
metropolis and upwards of 230 of the larger com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns in England and 
Scotland, through more than 1,500 miles of way, 
besides short branches. 
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A New Bripgs ror WesTMinstEr.—It is stated 
that it has been determined to take down the pre- 
sent bridge at Westminster, and that a new one is 
to be erected some four hundred yards further from 
the Houses of Parliament, in order to heighten the 
effect of those elaborate specimens of British archi- 
tecture. The new structure is to be low and straight, 
supported by gothic arches Plans for the erection 
of first-class detached, or semi-detached houses, 
forming a line of streets up to Buckingham-palace, 
have, it is also said, been approved of. 

Science anD THE WorkING Man.—In every 
trade and occupation there is’ science. Every 
labourer is a practical philosopher, though too 
often, like the bee or beaver, working in the 
dark, performing prodigies of science without hav- 
ing the least idea of his skill. This ought not to | 
be. Animals may work from instinct, but réason | 
and science are the only proper guides for mankind. 
Nor should the workman be a mere machine, moved | 
by the skill or philosophy of others: his mind should 
be as well versed with the science of his trade as his 
hand is with the art; and to arrive at this degree of 
knowledge is not so hard as some suppose, because 
there are truth and philosophy in everything. The 
quarryman, in hewing stones, the mason or statuary | 
in shaping them, or the poor man in breaking them, 
have had volumes of facts before their eyes, which, | 
if registered, might have settled all the knotty points 
in mineralogy. And the same may be ‘said of ‘him | 
who sinks mines, levels hills, cuts through. the 
hearts of mountains, or even lays down the gravel 
or pebbles in the garden walk. How true the words, | 
that the thinking find 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

« Sermons in stones, and good in everything !” 
Every worker in iron, brass, tin, copper, steel, silver, 
or gold, is perpetually experimenting in those metals, | 
and, therefore, has an immense sphere of natural | 
science and philosophy glittering before him. “What. 
a physiologist the butcher ought to be! What a 
botanist, entomologist, and, indeed, naturalist, every. 
farmer’s man and dairymaid might become! Many 
of these have ten thousand more advantages for 
study than Solomon. ‘The philosopher walks miles 
in pursuit of truth ; but truth follows and environs 
the cowherds, shepherds, and ploughmen. ‘The ex- 
perimentalist has to put up forges, or furnish labora- 
tories, at great trouble and expense ; but the smelter, 
the blacksmith, the founder, the glass-blower, anda 
hundred other mechanics and operatives, have all . 
this apparatus daily before them, and, therefore, 
without any trouble, might sound the depths and 
sean the heights of knowledge. Nothing would be 
required but a little observation.— Working Man's 
Friend. 


COMFORT AND COOKERY. 


We have often asked why simple cookery is 
not made part of the edteation of the girls brought 
up in the various schools for the poor. We know 
how easily soldiers and sailors learn cookery, when 
obliged to take their turn of cooking; and the 
girls in the schools of the poor might be employed 
in turn in the kitchen of their masters and mis- 
tresses, or their patrons and patronesses. ‘The ser- 
vices that might be rendered to the humbler classes 
of society in respect of comfort, temper, health, 
and economy, by a more general and competent 
skill in cookery, is hardly to be estimated, Little 
have the rich an idea of the vexation, the ill- 
humour, the, bad digestion, and waste, that come of 
those cooks proverbially sent upon this earth by 
the enemy of mankind, as a set-off .to Heaven's 
bounty in furnishing good food. What is ‘com- 
monly self-called.a plain cook (plain in, the sense in 
which the term is applied to a woman), is a cook 
who spoils food for low wages. She is a cook, not 
because she knows. anything about cookery, bat 
because she prefers the kitchen-fire to scrubbing 
floors, polishing grates, or making beds. A cook 
who can boil a. potato and dress a mutton-chop is 
one in a thousand. Well, in the various schools 
supported by the benevolent throughout the 
country, would it be very difficult to teach the girls 
in turns to boil a potato, to grill a chop—ay, and to 
make a hotch-potch soup such as the French do, 
with afew vegetables, a little seasoning, and a mor- 
sel of bacon? If we could see by the help of an 
Asmodeus what is going on at the dinner-hour of 
the humbler of the middle class, what a spectacle 
of discomfort, ill-temper and consequent ill-conduct 


rally makes up in drink for the deficiencies in the 
article of food. Gin is the consolation to the spirits, 
and the resource to the balked appetite. There is 
thus not only the direct waste of food and detri- 
ment to health, but the farther consequent waste 
of the use of spirits, with its injury to the habits 
and the health. On the other hand, people who eat 
well drink moderately, the satisfaction of appetite 
with relish dispensing with the use of stimulents. 
Good humour too and good health follow a good 
meal; and by a good meal we mean anything, how- 
ever simple, well dressed in its way. A rich man 
may live very expensively and very ill, and a poor 
one very frugally but very well, if it be his good 
fortune to have a good cook in his wife or his ser- 
vant; and a ministering angel a good cook is, either 
im one capacity or the other, not only to those in 
humble circumstawces, but to many above them 
of the elass served by what are self-termed pro- 
fessed, cooks, which is too frequently an affair of 
profession purely, and who are to be distinguished 
from the plain cooks only in this, that they require 
much larger wages for spoiling food, and still much 
more in quantity, and many other articles to boot. 
Great, we repeat, would be the benefit both to the 
subjects of the instruction and to the public generally, 
of making cookery a branch of the education of 
the female poor; and amongst the prizes which the 
‘bountiful of both sexes, are fond of bestowing in 
‘the country, we should like to see some offered for 
the best boiled, potato, the best grilled mutton-chop, 
and the best seasoned hotch-potch soup or broth. 
In writing of a well-boiled potato, we are aware 
that we shall incur.the contempt of many for at- 
tracting importance to.a thing they.suppose ta be 


j so common; but the faet is, that their contempt 


arises, as is often, the origin of contempt, from their 
ignorance, there not being one person in ten thou- 
sand who has ever secn and tasted that great rarity, 
a well-boiled potato.—Hxaminer. 


Spromen or Kapyte TREACHERY. —One most 
glaring instance of Kabyle treachery and revenge 
was consummated close to. the walls of Bougie, a 
few years back, by Mahommed Amzien, chief of the 
Oulid-ou-Rabah, a tribe dwelling on the upper banks 
of the Messaoud. The commanding officer at 
Bougie, M. Salomon, had held some correspon: 
dence and conference with this fierce chieftain, 
vainly hoping, by diplomacy, to lead him into 
an alliance. The crafty Amzien encouraged this 
idea on the part of the French commandant; and, 
to. lull him into confidence, at one time sent him 
fourteen beeves as a present. Shortly after this, a 
conference was agreed upon, by letter, to take place 
.on the borders of the sea, between Bougie and the 
river. In the letter sent by the chieftain from one 
of the villages of the Beni-Abbés, with which tribe 
he was holding counsel upon his meditated treachery, 
he professed the greatest amiability, desire for peace, 
and affection for, M.,Salomon, his intended victim, 
and coolly closed. is missive with a, request for 
some fine snuff scented with rose, some tobaceo, and 
some sugar. The conference took place, M. Salo- 
mon being accompanied by one or two friends, un- 
armed, and the treacherous Amzien by some twenty 
cavaliers. The French presents were distributed 
and accepted with every token of friendship, coffee 
handed round, and protestations of good faith made. 
It was now drawing towards evening. With a 
feeling of distrust the doomed victims noticed the 
gradual crowding upon them of the chief’s escort. 
It was too late! Amzien gave the fatal signal. A 
cavalier, armed with a tromblon, or blunderbuss, 
and to whom the French commandant had shortly 
before given a-dollar, admiring his fine appearance, 
stealthily leaned over his saddle-bow, placed his 
weapon elosé to the back of the commandant, and 
blew the upper part of his body to pieces, the trom- 
blon being, as usual, loaded with ten or a dozen 
balls. As the victim fell he received three other 
charges. The interpreter was killed also by a trom- 
plon, and the other attendants of the unhappy com- 
mandant were all fearfully wounded, excepting one. 
The cry “ Aux armes, aux armes!” was raised by 
the distant spectators of the conference ; but, before 
the French dragoons could be in pursuit, the 
cowardly assassins had scattered, fled, and reached 
the thick covert.—Six Weeks’ Campaign in Kabyle. 


Masgor Rawiryson has recently been excavating 
at Hillah, the site of the ancient Babylon, where 


it would be? The man quarrels with his wife 


} because there is nothing he can eat, and he gene- 


| he has discovered a great number of marble slabs 
llustrative of the Babylonian Pantheon. 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


A GOVERNOR BURIED ALIVE. 


One of the most extraordinary cases of prema- 
‘ture interment that hasever come to our knowledge 
has recently been given in the German, and copied 
into the English newspapers. A remarkable feature 
of the affair is that the sepulture has been quite 
voluntary on the part of the individual buried, and 
that he has caused the vault to which he,has con- 
signed himself to be fitted up with much splendour, 
as if he were under the influence of a kind of vault- 
ing ambition, which he has taken those unusual 
means to gratify. The annexed paragraph, which 
has almost.as much of the gay as of the grave about 
it, will explain the circumstance under which a 
Governor has become, as it were, his own Shilli- 
beer, and performed his own funeral :— ; 

“The cold is so severe at MKamtschatka that the 
«Gevernor has been compelled to quit his usual residence 
at St. Peter and St. Paul to bury himself under the earth 
—that is to say, he has retired to his subterranean Palace, 
which is 20 metres below ground, and is capyble of ac- 
commodating 200 persons. This palace is perpetually 
lighed by lamps. Most wealthy private persons have 
dwellings of this kind, but it is rarely cold enough to 
induce them to flee thither for retuge.” oa Rent 


Borsenhable. 

This underground residence is evidently a luxury 
in Kamtschatka, though we suspect that even in 
the coldest seasons that part of our population which 
lives in underground kitchens or cellars from ne- 
cessity, and not from choice, would willingly ex- 
change their subterranean apartments with the 
chilly Governor, for the coldest garret in his do- 
minions. His Kamtschatkian Highness can have 
little room for exercise, and a walk about his 
grounds must be anything but cheerful or salubrious. 
The fact of most wealthy persons having a sub- 
terranean residence, gives us the idea of high life 
below stairs being carried to the highest, or rather 


to the lowest, pitch in Kamtschatkian society. At» 


the balls given m the underground palace of the 
Governor, the dance most in vogue is, of course, the 
Cellar-rug;— Pomel ia) 5 ; 

OFFICIAL CHANGES.—Gate-Keeper Jones has 
taken possession of his country seat—the Windsor 
chair—at the entrance to the enclosure of St. 
James’s Park, and Constable Smith of Kensington 
Gardens 1s staying for the present at. his little 
box in Bayswater. The family of the Browns 
remain at the lodge, Hyde Park, and hold their 
Ginger Beer matinees and Curds and Whey veunions 
as usual. There is a rumour of a vacancy in the 
Gate-keepery of one of the Parks, but it would be 

remature to say anything at present... We have, 

owever, heard that an official cane will shortly 
be at the disposal of the Government, and we 
need not say that there will be no difficulty in 
finding many candidates on whom the cane might 
he bestowed most advantageously and deservedly.— 

_Mepats A Lrrrte Over-pur.—The Duke of 
Richmond has complained in the House of Lords 
‘that medals have not been awarded to all the 
British heroes who were engaged in the various 
actions from 1794 to 1814. By all means let the 
survivors of battles fought fifty-six years ago re- 
ceive an acknowledgment of their services, for 
which purpose, probably, at this time of day, a 
very few medals will suffice. Seniores priores, 
however, isa good rule, and attention is certainly 
due, in the first instance, to the claims of such 
veterans, yet living, as were present at Cressy and 
Poictiers.—Punch. 

A Higuiy Respecrapriy “ Parry.”—A Person 
in want of an occupation, and advertising for the 
same in the Zimes, informs the world, that ‘‘ The 
advertiser being highly respectable, no retail busi- 
ness will suit.” This gentleman seems to be some- 
what less consequential logically than he is per- 
sonally. His address is given as K.—Should it 
not have been 8.N.O.B. ?—Punch. 

_ DRUNKENNESS IN SPORT MADE SOBER EARNEST. 
—‘‘ Tell me,” says the Querist, ‘‘ which should be 
preferred, brandy-and-water in their combined 
state, or brandy and water separate?” ‘+ Verily,” 
replies the philosopher, ‘‘ brandy-and-water in 
union represent mingled delight, but the spirit and 
the pure element in their divided condition con- 
stitute unmixed. satisfaction.”—Punch. 

ANOTHER PeERAGE.—It is rumoured, only we 
do not believe the rumour, and hope the reader will 


display the same intelligence, that Mr. Disralei is 
to be made a Peer, for the purpose of getting him 
out of the House of Commons. He will assume no 


title, it is said, but merely change his name to. 


Upper Benjamin.— Punch. 

A Prerry Parr.—It is suggested that Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor and Mr. Hudson had better pair 
off immediately.— Punch. 


, Turxish Porice.—‘ The internal workings of 
the reformed system of administration broke upon 
me by degrees, and most frequently through acciden- 
tal observations. It was in this way I first, learned 
that the government had fixed an octroi duty on all 
the provisions consumed in the Christian suburbs, 
and had at the same time established maximum 
prices for meat, fish, fruit, &¢. &c. One morning, 
near the beautiful square fountain at Trophana, we 
saw a Greek gardener selling ripe fresh figs. The 
fruit in his basket looked so tempting that we were 
going to buy some, when two Turkish cavasses came 
np, and seized the Greek in a savage manner. What 
had the gardener done? He had been selling 
his fruit for a few paras more the oke than the 
price fixed by the governor of Tophana. ‘ But my 
figs,’ said the poor Greek, ‘are figs of the best 
quality ; are very fine figs; people willingly pay 
the price lask for them. I cannot force them to 
buy. People will pay a poor man a few paras the 
more rather than eat the common figs. Where is 
my sin? Amaun! Amaun! What wrong have I 
done?’ The cavasses told him that he had thrown 
dirt upon the law ; that figs were figs, and all of one 
price ; that he had taken more paras the oke than 
was fixed by the governor, and must go to prison 
for it: and making the gardener put his basket of 
luscious figs on his head, and giving him a kick 
behind to quicken his pace, they marched off with 
him to those filthy, abominable dungeons in 
Tophana, which are left unchanged, and are enough 
to give disease or death to the victim that is shut 
up in them for a short time. How long the poor 
grower and vender of figs remained there I cannot 
say; but I was assured, by one who well knew 
the usages of the authorities, and the secrets of the 
prison-house, that there was no chance of his 
being liberated until the Turks had eaten up all his 
figs, and had made him pay a fine in money.” 

Princrece in Lirrue Tarnes.—Principle should 
always be unfolded, and especially in connexion with 
little things ; for if there be no principle in things 
which are small, sure we are there will be none in 
things which are great 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. 


LA Somnameuta.—A young lady under the signature of 


La Somnambula, complains that she cannot venture out 
into the streets without being positively tormented by 
the fellows. She has a very pretty figure, and the con- 
sequence is, that some puppy, after walking behind her 
some distance, runs on before to get a peep under her 
bonnet; and then, finding that she has a pretty little 
face, he persecutes her as much as possible. Some- 
times she has left two fellows fighting in the street 
about her; and at other times no less than three or four 
have dogged her to her home. , It is really very annoy- 
ing, and can the Editor suggest a remedy ?—It is 
rather difficult to. suggest a remedy against the attrac- 


tions of La Somnambula. Perhaps, if she were to wear 


Wellington boots and a mask, her attractions might 


not produce such distractions, No doubt La Somnambula 


will, some of these fine spring days, bestow herself and 
her charms upon some happy man, and then the task 
will ‘devolve upon him of keeping the sparks away, 
while the beauty of our correspondent fans his flame. 

A Member or A Lance Famiy wishes us to be so good 
as to say whether we think the youngest or the oldest 
entitled to most consideration.—Neither; we think 
favouritism in families perfectly detestable. 

A PracricAt MAN sends us some tables concerning the 
growth of maize and flax. We cannot insert the 
tables, as they would not be of general interest. As 
regards flax, has our correspondent seen the following 
paragraph ?—Cultivation of Flax in Ireland.—A corres- 
pondent says: At this moment, when a growing ap- 
preciation is experienced in foreign countries for our 
yarns and linens, and just before the flax-sowing season, 
the following particulars cannot fail to be interesting :— 
Atthe monthly meeting of the Royal Flax Improve- 
ment Society, a gentleman present remarked, that he 


had sold his crops of flax straw, grown near Carrick- | 


fergus, pulled and dried, to a steeping company at 


Cregagh, getting twelve pounds per Irish acre for it, 
which paid him better than any of his other crops. He 
had since been told by the purchasers, that they were 
offered eight pounds for the seed of an acre of this flax; 
‘and he had himself seen some of the fibre, which they 
had steeped and sceutched, and which was of such good 
quality as to be valued by the spinners at sixty-three 
shillings per ecwt. It was producing from the straw at 
the rate of about eighty stones of sixteen pounds to the 
acre, which would be twenty-eight pounds worth of 
fibre; and, adding eight pounds for the seed, the Ivish 
acre would bring thirty-six pounds.—This is from the 
“Daily News,’’ and rather at variance with some of 
the details of our correspondent. 

A Lapy.—You are rightin your derivations concerning 
the months. ‘We regret that we cannot print the 
verses.—Among the Romans, March, from Mars, was 
‘the first month; and marriages made in this month 

_ were accounted unhappy. 

M. A. G.—We do not like to recommend any lotions for 
the skin; but the following is a harmless one, and has 
been found in many instances efficacious, although it 
may fail in yours:—Pour 4a pint of boiling water over 
two onnces of pulverised sulphur, and then let it stand 
to cool. The sulphur will not dissolve in the water, 
but it will impart sufficient of its qualities to it to make 
ita very good lotion for the skin, when carefully poured 
off. We cannot answer your second question just at 
present. 

A Wuisuman.—We are much obliged to a Welshman 
for his kind note and commendations of our tales. 
‘Saint David was the great ornament and pattern of 
his age. He continued in the see of St. David’s many 
years; and having founded several monasteries, and 
been the spiritual father of many saints, both British 
and Irish, he died about the year 544, at a very ad- 

_ vanced age. 

Divo is very anxious for a husband, provided he is “not 
musty.’ Whatdo the gentlemen think.of that? 

A Consranr Supscdrisrer.-We never heard of any 
questions being asked upon paying the fee for putting 
up the banns of matrimony anywhere. A common 
licence costs only ten shillings. A special licence, by 
virtue of which you may be married in your own 
drawing-rooms, costs something over four pounds ten 
shillings.. They may, either; be procured at Doctors’ 
Commons, in London. i 

Lucy Joycu.—If you are quite certain that your husband 
committed bigamy im marrying you, you are at 
liberty to marry again. His being acquitted for 
want of evidence on the charge, leaves the fact just 
where it was, although he has escaped the punishment 
of his offence. 

A Susscrizer.—We have no datum at hand by which 
we can tell you ih what year the Beer Act was passed. 
You will get the act itself at the office for the sale of 
Acts of Parliament, for a mere trifle. There is one, we 
think, in Great Turnstile, Holborn. 

Jack Frost.—We think, with Jack Frost, that the worst 
of the winter is past. Our hopes go with the thought. 
The following is ‘a correct list of bygone winters, from 
the Newcastle Chronicle, of January 29, 1780 :—“ On 
Monday, a funeral passed over the ice at Cock’s Green, 
on the river Wear, to Washington Church. It appears 
by chronological tables, that England has been visited 
by long and severe frosts in the years 1638, 1661, 1684, 
1708, 1716, 1739, 1771, 1774, and 1776. On the 29th of 
December, 1739, the mercury in the thermometer fell to 
25 degrees below the freezing point, when there was an 
uncommon hoar, and the airso sharp and penetrating 
as to render it difficult for strong persons to endure the _ 
cold, and vegetables in general suffered prodigiously. 
But on the 14th January, 1780, the mercury was 39 
degrees below ‘the freezing point.” The Gateshead 
Observer adds, that in the year 220, Britain endured a 
five months’ trost; in-250 the Thames was frozen nine 
weeks; in 291 most of our rivers were frozen six weeks ; 
in 359 Scotland had fourteen weeks of frost; in 508 
the rivers of Britain were frozen up above two months ; 
in 695 the Thames was frozen six weeks, and booths 
puilt on the ice; in 760 a frost began which endured 
from October 1 to February! 26; in 827 a nine weeks’ 
frost; in 859 and 860 the Adriatic and Mediterranean . 

"were frozen over; in 908 most of the English rivers 
were frost-bound ; 923, 987, and 998, frosts set in which 
Jasted for many weeks; on Midsummer day, 1035, 
grain and fruit were destroyed by frost; 1063, 1076, 
1114, 1205, 1207, 1234, 1294, 1296, 1306, 1823, 1849, 1402, 
1408, 1423, 1426, 1459, 1420, 1434, were all years of 
severe frost. In 1716 a fair was held on the Thames, 
and again in 1814; In the latter year the Tyne was 
frozen to the depth. of 20 inches,’ The frosts of 1739 
and 1780, recorded by the Neweastle Chronicle in its 
youth, endured —the former 103 days, and the lat- 
ter 84... ‘ 

Dounrrun.—If the estate be personal merely—that is 
to, say, not land or houses; and if there be no widow 
left, the children, in the event of the father dying intes- 
tate, all share equally. Our correspondent has not 
given anything in the shape of particulars, or we would 
answer more particularly. 

STAGE-sTRUCK JuULIA—It certainly is not wicked to be 
an actress... It is only probably foolish m the 
part of Stage-struck Julia. We repeat advice that 
we had occasion to give before upon the subject—If 
you have a home and friends, and a subsistence in an 
honest and useful way, do not forsake such advantages 
for the stage, where only one out of a hundred gets a 

| , tolerable living even. 

Ame.ta has refused an offer from one whom she thought 
she did not love; but now that he is gone from her, 
and she never sees him, she finds that'life without him 
would be quite intolerable, and she hears that he hag 


x to 
a5 


2s 


#aken his rejection so much. to heart that he confmes 
himself to the house, and talks of leaving the country, 
when he is well enough to do so. Amelia is quite sure 
that if he sheds one tear, she sheds two; and if they 
both fret themselves into two consumptions, what a sad 
result that will be. Will the Editor advise any course 
to pursue, by which these two really attached hearts 
may come together?—This is a striking case for the 
mediation of some kind female friend to both parties. 
The advance should come from the gentleman. Is there 
no feeling lady acquaintanee of both parties why ‘wuld 
call upon him and advise him to try his fortune agaw’ 
That is the course we advise; and we ivel certain 
that Amelia will yet be happy, notwithstanding this 
present distress. 

AvvENTURES OF A Hatrrenny.—Declined with thanks. 

A Suuscriser.— Meteors are decidedly electric; but 
what condition of electricity in the atmosphere pro- 
duces them, is involved in mystery. They are most 


likely much nearer to the earth than they appear. A | 


Subscriber's friend must have been answered if her 
letter came to hand. According to our system in 
answering letters, nothing can escape. 

Any S.—We can easily imagine how Amy S&S. must be 
annoyed by the troublesome attentions of the person 
yeferred to; but we should think she might rid herself 
of them by showing how unwelcome they really are. 
We wonder at any gentlemaa annoying a young lady, 
when surely, let him be as dull witted as possible, he 
must perceive he is unwelcome. 

Ay Ove To uy Birru-pay.—Declined with thanks. 

A Lover or Narure.—We can fully enter into your 
feelings as regards the varied productions of the garden 
and the hedge-row. We think the lines you quote from 
Blackwood so good, that we willingly, as the season is 
appropriate, insert then— 


THE PRIMROSE. 


I saw it in my evening walk, 
A little lonely flower— 

‘Under a hollow bank it grew, 
Deep in a mossy bower. 


An oak’s gnarled zoot, to roof the cave, 
With Gothic fret-work sprung, 

Whence jewelled fern, and arum leaves, 
And ivy garlands hung, 


And close beneath came sparkling out, 
From an old tree’s fallen shell, 

A little rill, that clipt about 
The Lady in her cell. 


And there, methought, with bashful pride, 
She seemed to sit and look 
On her own maiden loveliness, 
Pale imaged in the brook. 
Wo other flower, no rival grew 
Beside my pensive maid ; 
She dwelt alone, a cloistered nun, 
In solitude and shade. ’ 


No sun-beam on that fairy pool 
Darted his dazzling light; 

Only, methought, some clear cold star 
Might tremble there at night. 


No ruffing wind could reach her there 
No eye, methought, but mine, 

Or the young lambs that came to drink, 
Had spied her secret shrine. 

And there was pleagantness to me 
In such belief—cold eyes 

That slight dear Nature’s loveliness 
Profane her mysteries. 


Long time I looked and lingered there, 
Absorbed in still delight; 

My spirits drank deep quietness 
In with that quiet sight. 


J. G. 5.—We regret that we shal) not be able to find 
room for the verses of our correspondent. The rhymes 
in some instances are sadly strained, although the 
general feeling of the lines is good. ‘ 

@xe or THE OLDEN Time.—The Anecdote sent is very 
nicely told, but it is too well known for us to print,, We 
are always obliged by a friendly offering, and beg to 
express our acknowledgments to One of the Olden 
Time, to whom we yet wish many years of health and 
happiness. 

Gur Losr Jeweu.—We will endeavour to make use of 
the lines, but not just at present. 


Awnniz A. A. has had a lover for these last five years, 
and he don’t seem a bit nearer making up hismind than 
he was five years ago. Then he had a clerkship of 
eighty pounds per annum, and he always satd he would 
marry when his salary got to be one hundred pounds, 
but alas, it is now one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
he talks of not marrying until it is one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Me is thirty years of age, and Annie A. A, 
is twenty-five. What is she to do ?’—Discharge him at 
once, Annie A. A. Surely, after five years acquain- 
tance, you are sufficiently intimate with him to be able 
to say, that if he don’t fulfil his promise forthwith, you 
will have nothing more to say to him; or if you don’t 
like to say such a thing yourself, get some female friend 

* to do it; but we sincerely advise you not to waste another 
week upon such aman. Those are the men that are 
the bane of young girls. They. should be turned out of 
society. 

The Authoress of some printed matter for private circula- 
tion, is respectfully informed that our arrangements 
will not permit us to avail ourselves of her talents. 

H. L. B.—We cannot give our correspondent, just now, 
the information he requires, 


| Laura B. is courted by a young gentleman to whom she 


i LLOYD'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 


Sprire.—We believe it is the custom for the master to 
hold the apprentices indentures until the end of the 
term, when they are handed tohim. We will give you 
the recipe you require, in our next. < 

A Barrister. With the exception of the sufficiently 
ascertained fact that Richard the Second came by his 
death in some way, at Pontefract or Pomtret Castle, in 
Yorkshire, we consider history obscure upon the point. 

J. E. D.—If our correspondent will oblige the Publisher 
with his name and address, the Plate will be sent him. 
It is not out of print, and double the number was issued, 
s0 that there should be no disappointment. 


is not indifferent, but Laura B. happens to knew that a 
young lady of the name of Emily is very much in love 
with him, and she, Laura B., can hardly believe it pos- 


sible that he has not paid her, Emily, sufficient attention - 


at some time or another to warrant the attachment. If 
he be a flirt Laura would not have another word to say 
to him. How is she to find out?—If the young lady 
named Emily is a friend of Laura’s, why does not Laura 
ask her clearly and candidly, to tell her if the gentleman 
has played with her feelings or not? If, however, Laura 


be not upon such terms with Emily as to put to hersucha, 


question, she will have to trust entirely to her own powers 
of obsetvation. Some young ladies as well as some 
young gentlemen will get up in their own minds a very 
romantic attachment upon very slender encouragement, 
indeed; and such may be Emily’s case. 

A Consranr ReEADER.—If we were to comply with a 
Constant Reader’s request, we might have nothing else 
todo. What objection can A Constant Reader have to 
being answered in common with other ladies and gentle- 
men, through the columns of our “ Notices to Corres- 
pondents ?” : 13 


A Youne Lapy.—You would not find it so eas; o get f 


married upon the sly in Paris asin London. The fol- 


lowing paragraph,which is quite official, will instruct you f 


upon such a matter :—English Marriages in Paris—The 
following consular notice has been isstied respecting the 
alterations recently made in connexion with this sub- 
ject: \ “By the new regulations, it is required that the 
parties desirious of having the ceremony performed at 
the British embassy, as heretofore, shall have dwelt in 


the distriet of the British Consulate at Paris durin: one | 


ealendar month, at least, and that notice be giver to the 
consul of the intended marriage, such notice to be sus- 
pended in the ,consular office during seven successive 
days if the marriage is to be solemnised by licence, or 
twenty-one successive days if the marriage is to be 
solemnised without licence. The fees on these mar- 
_viages are considerably augmented, being now ten 
shillings for entering and suspending notice; ten 
shillings for every marriage solemnised by, or in the 


presence of the consul without licence, or twenty shil-. 


lings if by licence; the licence is also twenty shillings, 


Births and deaths will henceforward be registered at the | 
consulate, when requested, on payment of four shillings | 


and sixpence.” 

A New VERSION OF AN 
thanks. The new version is sadly inferior to the old 
song, and would provoke injurious comparisons which, as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, are odorous ! 

OnE EnGacep.—-One Engaged received a small parcel 
by the Parcels Company a few days since, which she 
found to contain some very handsome ornaments and a 
letter from an old beau. that she had discarded, stating 
that her happiness was so dear to him that she had his 
best wishes in her approaching union, notwithstanding 
she had discharged him, and he begged her acceptance 
of the enclosed trinkets. Now the trinkets, she finds, 
are worth about thirty pounds, and although she would 
gladly return them she does not know the gentleman’s 
address, and she is afraid that if she mentions the 
matter to the party to whom she is engaged that it will 
arouse all his jealousy, as he is of the most sensitive 
nature in that respect. She really don’t know what to 
do, and would be greatly obliged if the Editor would 
advise—One Engaged will find that the straighttor- 
ward course is the best. There can be nothing done 
with propriety or a chance of a happy result but to com- 
municate the matter to the party to whom out corres- 
pondent isengaged, Do not go to the altar with a secret 
even of this trivial kind, for after all it is trivial, and 
should have no eifect upon the bridegroom elect. 

Trotsa.—We regret that in the lines of Truth, there is not 
sufficient originality for insertion, and that is the truth. 

W. Guanvinie.—" Ada the Betrayed” was published in 
a separate form, and if not out of print may be had of 
Mr. Luoyp, through any bookseller. 

A. A.—We should think your hand-writing good enough 
for what you purpose as a pursuit. 
your other question, we cannot say just at present. 

DovusrruLy.—Declined with thanks. 

Lina.—We are not in a situation to give a satisfactory 
answer to our correspondent. ¢ 


A Cocknry.—A Cockney is quite correct regarding the 
remarkable changes that have taken place iz. Horticul- 
ture during the last twenty years, As regards the 
feathered tribe at this season, we extract the following 
from.a writer on the subject, who compresses much in 
little, and whose statements may be depended upon :— 
“The thrush now commences his song, and tom-tits are 
seen hanging on the eaves of barns and thatched out- 
houses, particularly if the weather be snowy and severe. 
Rooks now revisit their breeding trees, and arrange the 
stations of their future nests, The harsh, loud voice of 
the missel thrysh is now heard. The yellow hammer 
and chaffinch are heard towards the end of the month. 
About this time also, or the beginning of March, if the 
weather be mild, the hedge-sparrow commences its 
chirping note, as indicative of the approach of the pair- 
ing season, ‘Turkey-cocks now strut and gobble, Par 


Oup Sone.—Declined with | 


With regard to | 


tridges begin to pair; the heuse-pigeon has young, 
field-crickets open their holes; and wood-owls hoct: 
gnats play about, and insects swarm under sunny 
hedges; the stone-curlew clamours; and frogs croak. 
By the end of February, the raven has generally laid 
its eggs, and begun to sit. Moles commence their sub- 
terraneous‘operations. About this time the green wood- 
pecker is heard in the woods, making a loud noise. 

A BALLAD OF THE CHiVALRIO TiImEs,—We beg to de- 
cline inserting the Ballad of the Chivalvic ‘Times. 
What do our readers think of the following, as a speci- 
men ?— : 

The valiant knight, Sir Hildebrand, | 
Six Saracens did view * 
“Ha! ha!” he cried, “ St. George for aye !” 
And cleft them right in two. ‘ 
* By good St. Patrick!” then one said, 
“ An Trish knight am 1, 
To see mince-meat made of Saracens six 
Brings a drop into my eye.” 
If this be not enough to bring a drop into anybody's eye 
they must be very obdurate, indeed. 

Juriana L. has been courted by a young ¢entleman of 
the most refined and delicate manners, decidedly good- 
lookitg too, so that Juliana really, when last week he 
popped the awful but delightful question, had 10 more 
hesitation than was proper upon the occasion, in saying 
“Yes.” When she had said Yes, and he had kissed. 
her she really don’t know how many times, he said he 
hoped Juliana knew that he was a widower and had one 
nice little girl. The Editor or anybody else might have 


knocked down Juliana with the smallest feather, when. 


she heard this; and she now wants to know if the Edaijor 
would advise her to marry a man who has had one 
wife already, and who has 2 nice little girl?—Why nos, 
Juliana? The young gentleman is not the disposer of 
‘events. Surely the nice little girl will not excite any 
very direful feelings in your breast, Marry him, cer= 
tainly, and no doubt you will soom laugh at your pre+ 
sent fears. The little girl will be quite a companion 


for you when your husband is not at home; and if you, - 


‘have, in the fulness of time, a little boy of your own, 
there will be quite a pigeon’s pair, and you can live the 
lives of turtle-doves. ae 7 
Tue Urrwr or He VALE.—Declined with thanks, 
_ Sentimental ballad poetry of the past age is of no use 
‘now. Tho taste for twaddle has gone. off complotely. 
-Itis still supposed by some people who are fifty years 
‘behind the age they live in, that the pnbtic will endure 
it, but the public will not, pS Nir 
An Uvinrrartan wishes us to devote our pages to what 
he calls “Progress.” We know very well what Pro- 
gress means now-a-days, Weare devoting our pages 


to real progress—tke progress of healthy literature for 


the people over twaddle. The marked encomiums of alt 
the literary portion of the Press of ow MiscenLaAny 


-assure us that we are waging 2 successful war against» 


the unhealthy an 1 
long foisted upon the public. 


L. M. B.—The lines to the stars do not approach the 
Did cur correspondent ever read the fol-— 


subject. 
lowing lines to the stars, by that master-mind, Shak~ 
speare ? 
'“ Look, how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his notion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; > ny 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in; we cannot hear it* 


An Apmirner.—An Admirer is anxious that we should 
insert some Essays upon music. We beg to decline. 
Music, as an effect, is charming, but as a science, from 
some experience of it we beg to say itis a bore of the 
first magnitude. We are quite content to listen to har- 
mony without caring about the particulars as to its pro- 
duction. 


A Lizurenanr on Haue-pAy.—We are, as it happens, 


enabled to give you the information you require, but 
we should have thought that you could have got it from 
authentic channels with greater ease than we could. 


The following you may rely upon as quite correct :—In - 


1849-50 there were 102,682 men of all ranks serving at, 


home and in the colonies, in the pay of the United Kings - 
dom ; the number asked for 1850-51 is 98,524. The appas _ 


rent reduction is 4,158. But in 1849-50 there were onl 
28,839 men of allranks of the Queen's troops In the pay 
of the East India Company; in 1850-51 it is proposed, 
that there shall be 31,101. 
tion of 2,262 to the number of the Queen’s troops in 
the pay of the East India Company. The actual re- 
duction, therefore, in the number of the Queen’s troops 
does not exceed 1,896. When the Hast India Company 
no longer needs the additional 2,230 men, they will be 
replaced on, the pay list of the United Kingdom. The 
effective strength of the royal army is only to be 
1,896 men less in 1850-51 than it was in 1849-50, though, 
at present John Bull has 4,158 men less to pay tor, 


A SporrsmMAN.—The questions of A Sportsman, haye all 


naturally enough a sporting tendency, and as such, they 


are out of our line. With regard to hare-hunting, it is, ~ 


in our opinion, as bad as man-hnnting, only much more 
cowardly, as the hare, even when goaded to desperation, 
can only die, whereas a man will, under such cireams 
stances, turn and be dangeyous. 


Tur Farr ImoGenre.—Declined with thanks. 
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[AMELTA IN HER DRAWING-ROOM DURING HER TEMPORARY MADNES¥.] 


FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS, | re 
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CHAPTER XLY. 


LESSINGTON FINDS HOW THE SPELL HAS WORKED 
peat UPON THE BRAIN OF AMELIA. 


Yes, Lessington staggered into his own drawing- 
Toom, and the sight that presented itself to his eyes 
was enough to make a stouter heart than his quail 
and shake. 

Amelia, in that bridal-dress which had so well 
become her at the old farm, with the pearls upon 


_ her arms and neck—fond gifts of affection at one 


time when the sun of her joy was in the meridian 
of its glory—sat by one of the windows. In her 


hands was an old wreath of faded artificial flowers, 
_ which she was smiling upon, and plucking slowly 


to pieces. Alas! all the flowers of her imagina- 
tion were doomed, for ever, to be artificial now. 
She did not look up as Lessington entered the room : 
but, as she ‘cast another fragment of one of the 
mock roses to the floor, she gave utterance to the 
strange laugh that had already twice appalled him, 
tbe apie in a voice of rich harmony, she sang the 
ine— 

“He loves me! He loves me not !” 
and then she spoke in alow sweet voice— 

“Well, and if he loves me not, surely it is the 
fault of the red rose that should have had another 
leaf to swear by, and he cannot help it. God made 
the rose, and God made him, so he loves me not ‘ 
and at the bottom of the river there is cold comfort 


and ¢ ore, rinding sheets; but they lay you so 


carefully there, and you cannot break your heart.as 
you may do in the air.” 

“God!” gasped Arthur, ‘‘she is mad!” 

Amelia raised her finger and listened. She 
gently placed the half-denuded wreath of flowers 
upon her head, and then came the smile again, and 
the strange laugh, as she said— 

‘‘Some one said ‘God,’ but it is the rose leaves 
that do it all, though he made the rose, and knows 
how it will turn out. Take the ring, good, kind, 
man. You saved me from the river, but you do 
not know how much sweeter it would have been 
to lie far down—down in the calm depths. You 
say the sea is better. Well, and so it’is, for there 
are nymphs, they say, and grottos, far away in the 
deep, full of bright things; and you may have your 
coral for your picking up, and most dainty neck- 
laces. 

“He loves me! He loves me not!” 

One can but die once—only once; and they say 
that in the pains of life and the sad spasms of the 
heart in its affliction, we suffer a thousand deaths, 
and yet no end of it. My Arthur—where is my 
Arthur? Everybody is goed and kind as they 
were ; but my Arthur is all the world to me, and 
he has gone to fetch me some more pretty gems. 
Heaven shield him !” 

She kissed the bracelets that were upon her wrists, 
and then she laughed again a strange, wild, childish 
laugh, and Arthur Lessington tottered across the 
floor, and passing before her line of vision, he held 
by a chair and looked at her. 

Amelia! Amelia!” 

She smiled at him. 

‘‘ Amelia, by all you hold sacred—by Heaven in 
its holiness, tell me if this be real ?” 

“Arthur Lessington’s wife,” she murmured. 
So + m F 


wee Fhe - eis Te 


That is one great thing. Let me think; T must 
be so cireumspect now, or he will despise me. Have 
you seen my Arthur ?” 

** Amelia, can this be possible ? 
know me? I am Arthur. 
not hear my voice ?” 

““Oh, no—no, you are not my Arthur. He is 
like a God, and in the lustre of his high beauty 
you think of the stars, and his vcice is like a lute. 
He loves me—my Arthur. Mind you, I do not say 
you are not an Arthur. Heaven keep us from 
great presumption ; but you are not my Arthur. 
When he looks at me the Tike ‘blood dances through 
my heart, and when he speaks to me and calls me 
his, T look about and listen to find where the sweet 
music comes from; and when he folds me in his 
arms, I ask of the great God, who holds us all, with 
countless worlds beside, in the hollow of his hand, 
to let me die, for I shall know no such joy again.” 

Lessington covered his face with his hands, and 
wept. i, 

“Then, my Arthur is like a fragrant rose, fresh 
plucked from its dew-bespangled stem, and all the 
buds upon the tree shake, dewy tear drops from their 
happy bosoms, to see him go from them ; and he 
taught me to sing— : si ER 

_“Heloves me! He loyes me not!”. ee 
It’s all about the knight who went to the wars) ind 
the lady had a doubt. Now, look you,sir-+Néver'# 
have a doubt of her youlove. Never fancy that he 
listens to the voice-of another—Did I say he?» How 
strange—but-you can give the good advice-to the + 
first young wife you meet with a broken *heart- 
You will find many, sir, who go to rest, dreaming of. 
all that is bright. and, beautiful, and rise to. mourn 
and shiver through a dreary life; and that’s:how it 


Do you not 
Look at me. Do you 
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is that they say a fiend goes about with: fair jewels 
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the sur urgeon for 


the footman, 
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in ir erasp {nd wh you tak them, ley ce at some @ sort of cat fo ma 

turn to sc cps ang sting }your heart t mad- what she thought of doing ; and when he was gone, 

Ress." LAM eb, Be FO. Rite A, Be" She took/the letter in her-hand ant ‘repaired at once 
Amelia! Amelia! Oh, Jook at me}, 1 am |, with it to the kitchen, and addressin, 

Arthur Lessington, your, bishandt’! TD hay e edie whose feelings, she probably kneiw s fe might easily 

back to you! We’ will yet be happy! For the | work upon, she said— 


time-to--come Iewill-be with-youw!-"Phrow--off this 
frantic spirit | Oh, God, save Der tees ncaa et 

“Amelia Sat lodkinie at him for a few ‘nionents in 
silence... -A remarkable change:came over her face. 
The bright look of the eyes faded away, and the 
colour paled from the cheeks. With one gasping 
sob she fell to the floor, and lay insensible. 


“Help! Help 1 <eried | ‘Lessington. fe 
She is dead! Sheds death: roy {Heaven | ie 
Help !” 


snatched up. nla ak, pe, was, in ‘the | 
ment; and at headlong. speed, he. righ ‘go the 
house, he cared not whither so thatiagain he did not 

‘ified by the glance of that poor 
insane one, whom he tad made ‘the wreck she now 


with one ene, rushed up to the 
drawing-room, where they d ella. ying upon 
the floor as Lessingtor’ The first im- 
pression was, that he ha me injury, per- 
haps murdered her ; for t r that that was 
not a happytiome ; “put when; hot haste, a medi- 
cal man, was: fetched from af ors off only, that 
impression was easily: (ore) i 

Yet: ‘the situation 0 
serious to induce the: 
strictest injunctions cor 
was/informed of the de 
which had preceded the mo 
illness to which he was ‘called 
he considered the | “ease to 
gravity.) 

“J must have some conversa 
Mr. Lessington, concerning 
like to see him the moment 
will step to my house.” 

The servants were rather 
like to say anything to. the mm 
open his eyes to the internal ¢ 
but the young: girl, who had: 
for Amelia, and who had 
dormant feelings of Arthu 
surgeon to the door 3 : 
were out of hearing, she sat to] 

‘Sir, IL would fain speak to; 
a few moments of your time? 

“ Certainly,” hereplied. ‘* You have soltaehiin’ 
to say about your mistress, T presume ?” 

‘‘ T have, sir. Will you step into this room ?” 

The room into which this feeling and energctic 
young girl conducted the surgeon was the Jittle, 
private. apartment of “ Leéssington, whieh he had only 
so ¥ésently*quitted;*and left in S6°much’ disorder, * 
Then closing the door, a ir embling: whhl Ki “she® 
spoke, she satd— : 


‘sufficiently 
to, give ‘the 


er 


Sire my Master ma'y not come Ay disfe to see ‘you, | 


and something e must be done for my poor mistress.” ” 
“Not cote home?’ ‘Why should: he thot. come | 
homie? 1¢ not this histhouse 2”? 

Yes) but vit<Oh, sit T’ perhaps oth not 
to tell yousauid 5 yet I'feel that tt as-a-dtity.”. * 

* My good: irl, Fado-not désite to know aiything’| 
of the scerets or of the*private affairs ‘of thi 
but if after thé expression of my 
Lessington requires, immediate an 
you" haves anything to say tome, F Ww 
for it 18 my duty to, do so: Dit Pas x 

& Thenf sit, “it is my ditty | to fell Fott Ait my | 
master seldom” tomes: home, and that that’ my | \ 
amistréss is most ubhappy. Bai Wane? 

As’ she “spoke, the® young’ girl happenéd to “east 
hher eyes upon the table where Lessington hadJeft | 
the léttet addressed te Captain Fo ord, “antl she ex- 
claimed" Sibi 

é PhS 4S for 3 my ‘ior mifstre e835 father” } 

“Thien sent it off-at otice;” said'the surgeon.” 
a lusband neglects his duty, a father will’ not. ° 


Kind attention * 


“Te: 


is my advice tov you to send that ‘letter’at once to | by saying that Arthur does not love me now. Give 
Je ae the rose-wreath, and you will soon see that: the 


its destination; and Jetowhs at will cone! of thé affairs 
no-one ean blame. yous” way A ; 
beT awilldo: dt, oie ae ; 
“Do so.» You will find pny ae ponies most proba 
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bly for. the rerbainder ofthe day and ifany? change 4a 


should take plage in the: conditiomef «your mistress; 
send -to.me at once ;,or-ifvany; one: should come: 
with whom: Lean speak annone ae hers bedity een: 
the: husband. er the father.? weirs 
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dt-was a great-satistattionvto% this » eyoung ‘Bint 0 Pmetleixoge-wreath. That it is that you will find 


th t the state she was in would lapse into sleep ; 


for him again. 


‘side of Amelia; and shading the light: with some of. 


now it seemed more Tike sleep, the state she had | 


happiness or for greater misery as it might chance. 


amily 3} 
ee that Mrs,’ 

ye; And you are better? Only tell me that you are 
‘| better 2?” 


Hee vc coed 


cag ‘that way. Do you not know me ?” 


‘ mr: 


Tom, if you ever wish me to speak to yowagain, 
you will manage to take this letter to the address 
upon it.” 

! Won’t.L1”.said Tom. aaa 

‘* Can you ride a horse ?” 

*¢ Oh dear, yes, to be sure. Wasn't I a kind of 
groom to young Mr. Scapegrace before I came 
here ? I believe you, Mary. I can ride well enough ; 
and what’s more, I know where to get : a horse that 
will go the journey, for I see it isa few miles out 
of town ; and if you wish it, Mary, you have only to 
say SO, and I am off directly.” CaN Na 

“‘T. do wish it, Tom.” 


LRP gage ove 


‘ That’s enough, I'm off likea shot!” 

In the course of five minutes Mary’s admirer, 
aa being rewarded by being allowed to take just 

small kiss in the hall for his ready acquiescence, 
wee off to the old farm-house with the letter that 
Lessington had written to Captain Ford, but which 
itis doubtful if, attcr what had happened subsequently 
to its pr oduction, he would have sent to its marked 
destination. 

Poor Amelia remained in the kind of semi- 
trance in which she had been found upon the floor 
of the drawing-room, It was a condition which the 
medical man did not think it prudent to adopt any 
energetic: means of rousing her from. He preferred 
that ~natute should for a time have her course, 
knowing well that she would do more remedially 
than art could ever hope to accomplish. He hoped 


‘but if it should not, he knew the girl would send 
When “‘Lessington’s athe was duly despatched, 


and the rest of the servants had huddled together in 
the kitchen, and were talking in mysterious whisp 


concerning what was going on in that some! but | 


‘miserable house, Mary crept softly up to the bed- 


the rich window-draperies, she resolyed to keep her 
watch there, by the bed-side of the soul-str ‘icken one, 
who had abundance of affections, but not that resist- 
ing power in‘her mind which would have supported 
against the cruelties of her unhappy fate. 

~ Amelia: was moaning slightly in. her sleep; for 


fallen into. he bridal dress, of which the young 
girl had earefully divested her, lay huddled up upon 
a chair close to the bed. It was truly a thing of little 
moment now, for the kind thoughts and loving 
blessings that had made it look a thing of richness 
and beauty had fled, and it was a mockery of the 
-heart’s sad desolation now! 

‘* And this, ”: sighed Mar y to herself, Doranatsies ta 
is to be the wife of a genius! Aman admired by all 
the world and courted by everybody! Ah! I shall 
be much happier with poor Thomas !” 

An hour passed away, and then Amelia, after 
“moaning sadly, awoke. The difference in her 
Dreathing aroused the, girl to the fact that the, 
‘Mourner, was again in the land of realities, and 
‘no longer slept that distracted sleep which took 
\her spirit to the world of dreams, for. transient 


“ Are you awake, madam ?” said the girl, 


“Yes,” said Amelia, faintly. ‘Oh, yes!” 


Pee Give i to me } for ee we are Le 
green oP can» take th us our affections a 
our os ? Ohtanrdy. ve Ld 

Then she laughed with the strange ed that 
had almost choked Lessingte n to listen to it. Mary 
placed in her hands the faded wreath of roses that 


room; and then, with only a hope that she wouid 
not rise from her bed, she rushed from the house 
to.that.of the medical man. In ten minutes, he 
was by the bed-side of Amelia. He drew the 
curtain aside, and looked in her eyes. She smiled 
as she said gently— 

“You are not my Arthur. You are the Arthur. 
You are the Arthur of some other fond heart. I 
pray you, sir, esteem it asa dear possession, and 

make much of it.” 

She passed her hand several times now across 
her forehead, as though she were trying to recollect 


| something that cheated aber. perceptions ; and then 


with a sickly smile she shook her head, whispering— 

“No—nol That s alla dream, and it is so 
difficult you know to remember dreams.” , 

“ Tt is,” said the surgeon 5 xf but Arthur has sent 
you this.” 

As he spoke, he presented her with a wine glass 
that he had been provided with by Mary, and into 
which he had oured from a small vial he had 
brought with, him a sedative, that he hoped and ex- 
pected would steep h her senses in Louiage for some 
hours to) come. * 

0% Arthur sent ibe 9)” 
, yes, and he wishes you to take it at 


once. 
With another faint smile, Amelia took the 
draught, and then murmuring gently—‘‘ He loves ! 
He loves me not!” she lay down upon tie pillow 
and dropped into a deep sleep. 
“ Keep the room but dimly lighted,” said the 
surgeon. ‘She will not awake until six or eight 
‘hours have passed away. Did you send the letter 


| to her father e i 


SE; “Sits, 

“ And the htisband— Me” 
-retumed, I presum 
‘‘No—no! Oh, no! 

That “Oh, no!” so 
ears of the surged 
pectation there 
‘Lessington’s return, and he 

| “Do you know ‘where to send for him ? because 
if so, it ought to be done at once, so that he might 
have the option of returning to his home, upon the 
news of the condition of Mrs. Suessington.” 

“No, sir. We know nothing but that of late 
he has ‘been a stranger to this house. My mistress 
has often spoken of her father, and he will most 
likely now be here, before Mr. lessington thinks 
of, paying us another visit. Shall I ae as you,, 
sir, when he comes ?” f 
_ “ By all means~yes, I shall; wish most, par- 
ticularly to ‘see him: You say he resides in the 
country, and the very best thing he can dois to 
take his daughter home with him at onee. If any- 
thing will restore her; mind from the shock it has 


Lessington—has not 


home, and the remembrance of early associations of 
happiness and serenity connected with that home. 
Iwill represent as much to Mr, Ford, if you will 
send for me the moment he comes.’ 


the house, while poor Amelia slept soundly, and 


The tone of voice in which Ameliaspoke was some- 
“thing of a proof that the mind was in a calmer state ; 
“but yet the vexed spirit lived in a world that was 
“not that of those around it, and the girl shuddered | 
as Amelia said— 

* The bright sun is far away up through the blue 

waters, but one may be happy here if there be | 
-gertle hearts that can love one!” 

“Oh! madam—Mrs. Lessington, do not speak in 


: # Oh! yes —well. Well enough ; but don’t vex me 


t 


dvleaves speak truth ! 

Whe. girl sobbed as she rose, and tottered. to the 
‘door0of the room. 

“ Where is he?” said Amelia. ‘If he be not in 
the little orchard, ask my father for him!” 

“ Yes, yes. Will you ,stay_ exactly where you 
tare; mada, ‘while, T fetch him?” 

«Yes, I would not’ sit for worlds. 


man 
| waking moments. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


undergone, it will be the scenes of her youthful _ 


Mes. Te 


she had partially plucked: to pieces in the drawing-. - 


‘This Mary promised, and the medical man. “left a 


was happier in that sleep than she had been for m 
a day, or could possibly now be in any — 


“conbucts THE READER AGAIN TO THE OLD FARM a 


AND THE FIRESIDE OF THE FORDS. 


‘| Lussineroy, when he. fled from, his house, hed ito 
at first no aim or purpose, but to separate. himself aSe) 


| much as possible, from the, atmosphere. in. abc 
| Amelia breathed, if, indeed, she. still, breathe 
which to bem could not be, a. fact ue paieniy 
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ple, and sought by rapid excercise to ‘still the’ 
tumult that was in his heart and brain. 

It was upon pausing for a moment at the corner 
of a street to ask himself which way he should go, 
that he was astonished to see his servant, Thomas, 
well-mounted, gallop past him, and quickly disap- 
ear. - pLgetat Wy sib 34 } f 

“What does this mean?’ 
then he at once recollected how he had left the 
letter addressed to Amelia’s father upon the table of 
his private room, and he gid not doubt but that it 
was thus despatched to its destination. 

There was, after that letter had found its way, to 
the farm, he felt, no home for him in Baker Street, 
tor within a few hours there would be faces in that 
house which, he shook again at the idea of encoun- 
tering. How could he look. in the honest face of. 
Captain Ford? How could he bear the calm look | 
of inquiry from the mother’s eyes? No—no. He- 
} must, be far away before they should come to look 

for him. He had intended to be far away before 

that letter reached dts destination, and now that it 
was hurried on without his will, the emergency only 
became the greater, 62 (os 

_He turned his steps towards the Temple, and while 

he is hastening to the old chambers, in which he | 

may be said to have hidden Annie from all the} 
world, and poising in his mind the various induce- 
ments he can offer her for an immediate departure, 
we will precede. Thomas. to the old farm-house, 
where the reader first made the acquaintance of} the | 
greater number of the personages who, with all their» 
hopes and fears, their joys and their disappoint- 

_ Inents, have figured in this eventful history. 

_ “ Seufly,” cried Captain Ford, as he stood upon 
the threshold of his ancient house. ‘ Seuffy, I 


Saye ea ects 
“Yes, Captain, dear heart, we 
deaf quite, yet. Oh, dear'no.” — 
__ “ How is the wind, Seuffy?” 
_ “Shifted a pint or two, sir, since the early morn- 
ing, and we shan’t have such another squall as last 
night, sir. Ithinknot, sir. They do say that there . 
was no end of mischief done on the Thames.” 
“The Thames!” cried the Captain, sputtering 
with indignation. ‘‘ Mischief on the Thames! A 
storm in a quart pot. Why, Scuffy, when I was on 
board the Shark——” — a . 

‘Yes, sir. Coming—coming.” 

Scufly hobbled away at a great rate, and the 
Captain, after musing for a few moments, placed 
his finger by the side of his nose, and said— 

_“ Tt’s one of the oddest things that happens in 

this house, that whenever I tell anything which 
happened to me on board the Shark, off they go on 
one excuse or another, the moment I name the craft. 
Lil be hanged if I don’t think I could clear the 
_dinner-table in a moment by calling out Shark. 
It's one of the strangest things I ever heardof, it is.” 

With this the captain rushed into the house again, 
and presently reappeared with a telescope, with 
which, from the commanding height of the top of 

_ a reversed water-butt, he scanned the horizon, as 
though he fully expectéd to see some very large 
sail, indeed, loom into sight. : 

“Storm on the Thames!” he muttered, as he 
_ Shut the slides of the telescope with something like 
_ ferocity one into the other, and tucked the whole 
under his arm. “Storm on the Thames! We 
shall hear of breakers a-head in the duck-pond 
presently, T suppose. Hilloa! What do you make 
of it by this time ?” 

These last words were addressed to Mrs. Ford, 
who, with an open letter in her hand, appeared at an 
open window of the house. There was upon the 
face of Mrs. Ford an anxious and troubled look, 
against which she was evidently struggling, as she 
replied— 

“St is surely right, I think ; and yet Sk 

“Ah, that’s it. I think it’s surely right; and 
then there’s always a yet or a but comes across me, 
_ and I feel as if my heart would not keep down, but 

was always struggling its wav up the main hatch, 


said Lessington, and 


are old, but not . 


« Ay, ay. Go on.” 

‘The old man made an extemporaneous ear-trumpet 
with his left hand, while Mrs. Ford, in a trembling 
tone of voice—Heaven knows she made efforts to 
be firm—read the last epistle that Amelia had 
writien to her parents. It was dated that day- 
week. Ce aa 

crpipai ‘¢ Baker Street. 

“Dear Faruer snpD Moruer,—lf you think 
your Amelia is unhappy, it is only a dream, and 
you must not believe it. 
like it did? Keep my own little bit of garden. I 
may one day see it again. God bless the old house, 
and all beneath its roof, Take care of the young 
sycamore. Don’t let the creatures about the place 
that loved me break ther hearts as well. God bless 
you. both, and recollect that Amelia was once 


as happy as a lark that sings upon the wing, it, 
is so full of joy it cannot keep the melody of its | 


deep thankfulness to heaven for sunny skies and. 
happy thoughts, until it rests amid the corn sheaves. 
But we are all dreams, if you come to that ; and so 
once more, God bless you all. 

sapiay ‘* AMEDIA.” 

“The letter trembled in the hands of Mrs. Ford, 
and the old couple looked at each other for a few 
moments in silence. Then the Captain tried to 
whistle, but it was a very melancholy failure that! 

“Well!” he cried, with apparent hilarity. 
‘Well, it’s all right, of course. She keeps her 
reckoning true enough. It’s ali full of kind 


| thoughts, and she don’t forget the dumb things, 


down to the cats and dogs, that loved her in the old 
place, does she ?—I say does she? Why don’t 
you speak—eh? What do you mean by: snivel- 
ling there?) Did yow expect the girl was to 
send us a letter, blowing us all up like a Typhoon? 
Eh? Ain’t it all right ?” ' 

‘“T hope it is. God knows, I hope it is!” 

‘Of course you do. Of course we all do. Amen 


| to that, and there’s an end of it; ain’t there, eh?” 


“« But it is a strange letter, and you will see that 
all she speaks of is. of the past. When she pictures 
happiness to her mind, it is here, and not where she 
is; and you note what she says of broken hearts.” 


‘‘ Broken buckets, and bulk heads! ‘There’s no 
making out girls. They are always talking about 
breaking their hearts; but, somehow, they always 
save the pieces, and mend ’em again. I tell you I 
can’t see anything in the letter that isn’t all right— 
I won’t see it—I—dare not see it.” 


The old man spoke the truth, indeed, when he 
said he dared not see anything in the letter of 
Amelia which ought to give cause for apprehension. 
If he had but given way to the idea that it was a 
faint suggestion of the unhappiness and the really 
heart-broken condition of his dear child, he must 
have, from that moment, sunk under the affliction. 
Poor Captain Ford is not the only person in our 
story who feels the necessity of trying to deceive 
himself. 

‘* T will goto her,” said Mrs. Ford, suddenly. 

The Captain almost dropped the teleseope as he 
heard these words. 

“Go to her?” he eried; ‘‘no—no--why should 
you go to her, to frighten the dear child out of her 
wits? Of course it’s allright. IJt’snatural enough 
that she should think of the old house, and of all 
the things that she loved in it—and_ of all the crea- 
tures that loved her. But—but if you do go, go 
at once, for I can’t sleep, nor eat, nor drink, while I 
am thinking, and thinking eternally, in fair weather 
or foul, now of Amelia. I tell you, you must go.” 

‘© will. It will be a great consolation to us 
both for me to see her, and that soon, too. In the 


latter part of to-day Seuffy shall get the old phae-. 


ton out, and drive me to London. One glance at 
our dear child’s face will let me know the truth.” 
“The truth!” gasped the Captain. ‘‘ The truth 
ought to be pleasant enough; but that’s the way of 
it. if you have a son, of course, you naturally 
enough send him to sea and make a man of him; and 
he fights his way with others; but when once a girl 
twines herself round your heart, you may say what 
you like, and pretend to think what you like, but 


Does the old place look | 


“ Yes, sir.” 
“« How’s the wind now?” : ‘ 
“Much the same, sir. Dear me, sir, I can’t get 


our Amelia out of my head to-day; and, do you 
know, sir, the ‘little sycamore sapling, that she 
| planted, is gone. The gale has lifted it right out 


of the ground; and there it lies, sir, quite a kind of 
wreck, in a way of speaking, sir.” 

“ No—no— Seufiy — Not the little sycamore! 
And yet, what is it?—-a bit ofa tree. Pho! Pho tl 
What's that to do with Amelia? What an old fool 
Tam to be sure, Scuffy!” 

¢ Yes, sir.” ; 

“You are anold idiot, Scuffy, you are!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How dare you think about Amelia, eh? I say, 
how dare you? » It’s against all rules.” 

“Lord bless you, sir,” said Seufly, coming for- 
ward, and holding one of his hands about six inches 
or so from the ground, “I have done nothing 
but think of her since she was so high, sir.” 

Then Scuffy having given himself quite a erick’ 
in the back with stooping so low, was compelled 
to put both his hands behind him, to hold himself 
up, which made him look very defiant, indeed, at the 
Captain. : 

The Captain looked for a moment or two as 
though he were upon the point of saying some- 
thing very severe to old Seuffy; but if such had 
been his intention it died away before he could 
give it expression, and with a dolorous whistle he 
walked into the house. 

“Ah!” said Scuffy, as the wind blew through 
the scanty white hair that fringed his aged brow. 
“Ah! there’s wheels within wheels in this world, 
and something seems to jog me now and then, and 
say, ‘Seuffy, our Amelia is not happy!’ I can 
see that there’s something amiss, though the old 
man—and he’s getting in years now, is the Captain 
— won't pretend that there is. Alack! alack ! 
Only to think, now, that we have brought up 
the child to be unhappy after all! Ah, dear — 
dear! I never did like that Mr. Lessington, with 
his fine speeches, that nobody understood half of, 
and I sha’nt forget his kissing and hugging that 
other little piece of mischief he found in the snow- 
storm; and-then only last night there was a thief 
in the candle, and a stranger on the top bar of the 
kitchen grate, and a coffin flew out of the fire just 
after I had given it quite a comfortable poke, and it 
went into an empty chair What could that mean 
but that it was intended for somebody that wasn’t 
at home? And of course it was our Amelia, poor 
child! They have had a etter, too, that they 
don’t seem to like; but they don’t say much to 
me about things in general. Well—well! If only 
hope that, after I have brought up Amelia to'this 
time of life, she won’t set to work breaking my 
heart, that I do. Ah, me—ah, me! This is 
quite a world that we live in!” : 

With this exceedingly apposite remark, poor old 
Scuffy shuffled into the house to get some tools for 
the purpose of rearing the little sycamore again, 
which the storm had laid prostrate. As he passed 
the door of the breakfast-room, the upper half 
of which was glass,  Seuffy saw Mrs. Ford 
sitting with dejection im her attitude, resting her 
head upon her hand. The idea that surely there 
must be some ill tidings concerning Amelia, which 
they were keeping from him, emboldened the old 
man ; and forgetful of anything but his affection for’ 
the young being whose infant steps he had euided 
many a time in the garden and about the old shrub+” 
beries of the place, he entered the room, and shak-* 
ing with emotion, he said— Paewark 

*¢ Oh, ma’am, do tell me if anything has happened* 
to our Amelia !” seat oe 

Mrs. Ford started, for she was not at all avrate’of* 
the presence of Scuffy until he spoke ; and then she* 
hastily replied— igh site 

Anything happened to Amelia, Scuffy?~ Ob,” 
no—no! What should happen to her?” ¥ 3 “8. 

“ Nothing. Oh, nothing, if love—the love of those” 
who know how kind and good she is—could ketp® 
her from all-harm. Then she would be always ‘so 
very happy. But Ihad a kind of dread—t hardly* 
know why—that all was not ri ght with the-déaz chia; 
and so I made bold to ask.” Rae SOF ASR 

“We know of nothing amiss, Seuffy, aad you. 
have the right to ask concerning her—the right” 
which long and faithful service, and much, affection. 
for her, gives you.” sci tits 

Seuffy could hardly stand this, and he half turned 
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to leave the room; but the garrulity of age detained 
him, and turning to Mrs. Ford, he added— 

“ Ah! it would, indeed, be a heait-breaking thing 
“gy all of us if she were not happy, considering how 
we took such care of her. Don’t you remember 
liow late she was getting well on her feet ?” 

“ Yes, Scuffy, yes.” 

“ And what a job we had when the measles set 
in!” 

Ms is, Secuffy, and you have always been very 
in 

“Bless you! it wasn’t possible to be otherwise, 
you see, when once you looked into her little sweet 
face, bless her! Ah, missus, I never did like that 
Mr. Lessington.” 

“ Hush, Seuffy, I must not hear you speak so.” 

_ “But T can’t help it. There was always a fly- 
away sort of look about | him, do you know; and 
I said_to myself, I should like our dear Amelia 
to be the happy wife of somebody who was not 
qnite so cléver, but perhaps a little kinder, and 
then, missus, you know au 

“Hush! What’s that ?” 

Mrs. Ford put herself into an attitude of listen- 
ing, and old Scuffy placed his hand up to his ear. 

‘‘Tt’s a horse,” said Seuffy.” 

‘““ Hilloa!” eried a voice from without. 
this Captain Ford's? Hilloa!” 

Mrs. Ford gave a gasping sort of sob. Some- 
thing at that moment seemed to assure her that 
here was news of Amelia, and she could not 
speak. She could only motion Scufly to go and 
see what it was; and the old man hurried from 
the room just in time to meet the Captain, who 
had likewise heard the ery from without, and 
was hurrying to the dvor of the old: house 
to learn the occasion of it. They both sallied out 
together, and there in the little braach of the 
high road that wound close to the garden gate 
was. a mounted man. It was evident from his 
appearance that he had ridden hard, for he was 
covered with mud, and the horse was splashed, 
too, most completely. Over some sort of livery 
he wore a great-coat, that was not at all in keep- 
ing with his other garments; but there was a 
frank, honest look about his face which won 
regard. 

_‘* What cheer?" said the Captain. 

_ Is this Captain Ford’s ?” 

-“ Yes, and L’m the Captain. What is it, brother?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I have ridden fast 
from London with a letter for you.” 

* Who from ?” 

“ The letter, sir, is written by Mr. Lessington, 
and—and—Here is the letter, sir.” 

The Captain sprang forward and caught the bridle 
of the horse, as looking up in the tace of Thomas, 
he cried— rere 

“ My child—my Amelia! Speak! what of her ? 
Speak, man, at once!” 

Thomas only shook his head mournfully. That 
was enough. The stout heart of the Captain quailed 
in his bosom, and he staggered back to the support 
of the garden-gate, while Lessington’s letter 
dropped from his hands. 

“ Help! murder!” cried Seuffy. ‘Oh gracious, 
it’s come upon us at last. Our Amelia is dead! 
Help! help! Oh, woful day!” 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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AN Uxpippen Guesr.—Curious Recontre.— 
We had an odd circumstance happened to us on 
Wednesday. Just as we were beginnmg our break- 
fast a well-dressed woman, in a silk gown and mutt, 
entered the room. ‘I am come to take a little 
breakfast,” said she. Down she laid her muff, took 
a chair, and sat down by the fire. We thought 
she was mad ; but she looked so stupid that we soon 
found out that was not the case. Sure enough, 
breakfast she did. I was obliged once to go down 
and laugh. My mother and Edith behaved very 
well, but Margery could not come into the room. 
When the good Jady had done, she rose. and asked 
what she hadto pay? ‘ Nothing, ma’am,” said my 
mother. ‘‘ Nothing! Why how isthis?” ‘I don’t 
know how it is,” said my mother, and smiled, ‘* but 
so itis.” ‘* What, don’t you keepa public?” ‘ No, 
indeed, ma’am ;” so we had half-a hundred apologies, 
and the servant had a shilling. We had a good 
morning’s laugh for ourselves, and a good story for 
our friends, and she had a very good breakfast. I 
wish you had been here.—Southey’'s Life and Corres- 
pondence. 
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| your present course of life ? 


SINGULAR MEETING OF THIEVES. 


A MEETING of an unprecedented character was 
held at the British Union School-room, Shakspere 
Walk, Shadwell, on the evening of Monday week. 
It was convened by the metropolitan Correspondent 
of the Chronicle, for the purpose of assembling 
together some of the lowest class of male juvenile 
thieves and vagabonds who infest the metropolis 
and the country at large; and although privately 
called, at only two days’ notice, by the distribution 
of tickets of admission among the class in question 
at the various haunts and dens of infamy to which 
they resort, no fewer than 150 of them attended on 
the occasion. At first their behaviour was very 
noisy and disorderly, but before the close they be- 
came peaceable and even respectful in their demea- 
nour. Nineteen had fathers and mothers still living ; 
thirty-nine had only one parent; and eighty were 
orphans in the fullest sense of the word, having 
neither father nor mother alive. Of professed 
beggars there were fifty, and sixty-six who ac- 
knowledged themselves to be habitual thieves. The 
announcement that the greater number present were 
thieves pleased them exceedingly, and was received 
“with three rounds of applause.” 

When it was announced that one, though only 
nineteen years of age, had been in prison as many 
as twenty-nine times, the clapping of hands, the 
cat-calls, and shouts of ‘‘ bravo,” lasted for several 
minutes, and the whole of the boys rose to look at 
the distinguished individual. Some chalked on 
their hats the figures which designated the sum of 
the several times that they had been in gaol. 

The boys were interrogated as to their manner of 
life, &e., and their answers should be read by all 
who are engaged in the work of ragged schools. 
Our limited space will not allow of much extract. 

A lad about twenty was about to volunteer a, 
statement concerning the Jodging-houses, by which 
lie declared he had been brought to his ruin, but he 
was instantly assailed with cries of ‘* Come down!” 
‘ Hold your tongue !”—and these became so general, 
and were in so menacing a tone, that he said he was 
afraid to make any disclosures, because he believed 
if he did so he would have, perhaps, two or three 
dozen of the other chaps on to him. (Great con- 
fusion). 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle: Willit hurt 
any of you here if he says anything against the 
lodging-houses? (Yes, yes.) How willit do so? 

A voice: They will not allow stolen property to 
come into them if it is told. 

Correspondent : But would you notall gladly quit 
(Yes, yes, yes.) Then 
why not have the Jodging-house system, the princi- 
pal cause of all your misery, exposed ? 

A voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, 
where are we to'go ? If a poor boy gets to the 
workhouse he catches a fever, and is starved into 
the bargain. : 

Correspondent: Are you not all tired of the life 
you now lead? (Vociferous cries of ‘‘ Yes, yes; 
we wish to better ourselves,” from all parts of the 
room.) However much you dread the exposure of 
the lodging houses, you know, my lads, as well as 
Ido, that it isin them you meet your companions, 
and ruin, if not begun there, is at least completed in 
such places. Ifa boy runs away from home he is en- 
couraged there and kept secreted from his parents. 
Do not the parties who keep these places grow rich 
on your degradation and your peril? (Loud cries of 
“ Yes, yes.”) Then why don’t you all come forward 
now, and by exposing them to the public, who know 
nothing of the iniquities and vice practised in such 
places, put an end to these dens at once? There is 
not one of you hcere—not one, at least, of the elder 
boys—who has found out the mistake of his present 
life, who would not, I verily believe, become honest 
and earn his living by his industry if he could. You 
might have thought a roving life a pleasant thing 
enough at first, but you now know that a vagabond’s 
life is full of suffermg, care, peril, and privations ; 
you are not so happy as you thought you would be, 
and are tired and disgusted with your present course. 
'Nhis is what I hear from you all. Aim [ not stating 
the fact ? 
avoice: “ihe fact of it is, sir, we don’t see our 
folly till it is too late.”) Now, 1 and many hundreds 
and thousands really wish you well, and would 


gladly do anything we could to get you to earn an_ 


honest living. All, or nearly all your misery, I 
know, proceeds from the low lodging-houses—(*! Yes, 
yes—it does, master! it does!”); and 1 am deter- 
mined, with your help, to effect their utter destruc- 


(Renewed cries of ‘* Yes, yes, yes;” and 


tion. (A voice: “TI am glad of it, sir—you are 
quite right; and I pray God to assist you.”) 

The elder boys were then asked what they thought 
would be the best mode of effecting their deliver- 
ance from their present degraded position? Some 
thought emigration the best means ; for if they 
started afresh in a new colony, they said, they would 
leave behind them their bad characters, which closed 
every avenue to employment against them at home. 
Others thought there would be difficulties in obtain- 
ing work in the colonies in sufficient time to prevent 
their being driven to support themselves by their old 
practices. Many again thought the temptations 
which surrounded them in England rendered their 
reformation impossible; whilst many more consi- 
dered that the same temptations would assail them 
abroad which existed at home. ‘ 

During the course of the proceedings one of the 
most desperate characters present, a boy who had 
been twenty-six time in prison, was singled out 
from the rest, and a sovereign given him to get 
changed, in order to make the experiment whether 
he would have the honesty to return the change or 
abscond with it in his possession. He was informed, 
on receiving it, that if he chose to decamp with it 
no proceedings should be taken against him. He 
left the room amid the cheers of his companions, 
and when he had been absent a few moments alt 
eyes were turned towards the door each time it 
opened, anxiously expecting his return to prove his 
trustworthiness. Never was such interest displayed 
by any body of individuals. Many mounted the 
forms in their eagerness to obtain the first glimpse 
of his return. It was clear that their honour was 
at stake; and several said they would kill the lad 
in the morning if he made away with the money, 
Many minutes elapsed in almost breathless sus- 
pense, and some of his companions began to say 
that so large a sum of money had proved too great 
a temptation for the boy. At last, however, a 
tremendous burst of cheering announced the lad’s 
return. The delight of his companions broke forth 
again and again in long and loud peals of applause, 
and the youth advanced amidst triumphant shouts 
to the platform, and gave up the money in full. 

A 


THE TURKS AS THEY ARE. 
(From “Turkey andits Destiny,” by Macfarlane.) 
“Pur Turks over in Constantinople. certainly 


looked much less like Turks, and were far more— 


civil than in 1828. They were incomparably Jess 
picturesque and imposing in their outward appear- 
ance. The force change of costume has transformed 
them into a rather mean, shabby-looking people. 
But for the glaring red fezz (a mean, ungraceful head 
covering in itself), they might pass for Franks who 
employed bad tailors, and seldom got their clothes 
brushed... A blue frock coat, buttoned up to the 
chin, and dirty duck pantaloons not wider than we 
wear them, were the prevailing fashion. In my time 
Sultan Mahmoud had made war on flowing, bright- 
coloured robes, and a fierce attack on the loose, baggy 
nether garments of the Mussulmans ; but still the 
prejudice was strong in favour of an amplitude of 
trousers, and a shabby fellow continued to be desig- 
nated as a ‘ tight breeches,’ or ‘ narrow breeches ;’ 
but now every man’s breeches were narrow in Stam- 
boul except among the common people, Oulema, 
Dervishes, and a few old-fashioned country-people 
from the mountains in Europe or from the interior 
of Asia Minor. In many cases it cost me thought 


and trouble to distinguish between Mussulmans and | 


Rayahs. ‘Twenty years ago there was no possibility 
of confounding them; for, even without the then 
marked distinctions of dress, of head-gear, of boots 


or papoushes, the Osmanlees were to be known by | 


their swaggering gait, their overbearing looks, and 
their contemptuous insolent manners. The ‘Turks 
now seemed to haye lost their pride and their sense 
ef importance. Over in the Cit 
quietest and most modest part of the population. 
"heir former swagger and rudeness appeared to be 
transferred to the Amenian Seraffs and their depen- 
dents. Where { had been repeatediy insulted, and 
more than once spat at by the Turkish rabble, we 
certainly found nothing now but civility. In 1828 
there was no going across the Golden Horn ito 


' Constantinople without being attended by one or 


two armed Turks; and the presence and guard of 
the faithful could not always screen one from the 
most gross and opprobrious language. We were 
now alone, my sonand I. In the bazaars we met 


some Frank tadies, dressed in the French fashion, — 


they were the 


~merly it was a solemn and hazardous day that on 
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leaves, to the last, cling te the soft perfume that 
adorned their healthier state.” 

“ But you may find her much better in health.” 

‘* Or worse.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps quite recovered.” 

“ Or——” Algernon shuddered. He could not 
form his lips to pronounce that one word—dead. 
His friend saw that the conversation was getting 
too deeply interesting and exciting for him at that 
time, and he gradually turned 11 into other channels, 
reminding him of many duties that awaited him 
with the fortune that he had gone to the Cape to 
claim, and been'successful in claiming and realising 
| into gold; but as they neared London, even Charles 
Granby shook at the idea that the young, lovely 
Emma might be lying low by that time, and that 
all the satisfaction his poor, heart-stricken friend 
might have would bea direction to her grave. He 
called to mind how many of the young and the 
beautiful so fade away in our perfidious climate ; and 
by the time, after numerous halts, the chaise 
rattled into London at half past eleven o’clock at 
night, he was almost in as great a state of nervous 
excitement as his friend, Algernon. 


Emma Darnley lived in Brompton with her uncle 
and aunt, who had adopted her ; and whenas Charles 
hinted that it would be better to go to an hotel first, 
he saw that Algernon looked ready to drop, he 
gave up the point, and the postilion was ordered 
to drive right on to the little villa at Brompton. 
When the vehicle stopped at the garden gate, 
Algernon Jaid his hand upon Charles’s arm, and 
whispered to him— 

“ Charles, get out and—and ask the question.” 

“Twill.” 

Charles sprang from the chaise, and said aloud to 
the servant who appeared at the gate— 

“ How is Miss Emma Darnley ?” 

“ Better, we think, sir ” 

‘‘ Better !” cried Charles, ina loud voice, and then 
in a moment Algernon sprang’ from the chaise. 

“Ts she better? Oh, tell me truly.. You are 
not mocking me. She is better? I am ‘Mr. 
Beauchamp—you ought to know me—you were here, 
I think, Susan, when I last crossed this thres- 
Pholds2t hiss 
| Oh, dear, yes, sir, Miss Emma is better; and 

when she comes home we hope to find her quite— 
| quite a little stronger.” 
‘SJome--home ? What do you mean by comes 
home? Oh, for the love of heaven, do not deceive 
‘me, girl.” 
_) “ What is this?” said a gentlemanly, gray-haired 
'man, now approaching the garden gate. ‘Is. this 
the Mr. Beauchamp from the Cape, who wrote to 
say'that. he would be here about this date?” 

‘ram, Sirs” 

‘“¢ Come in, sit—come in ; you are quite welcome. 
‘My name is Darnley, but you know me not; I am 
another uncle of Miss Enima Darnley’s, sir. They 
thought me dead, sir, bs I have been in South 
Americwsome years, an@ ave ovly got back again 
last months. “Walk in, sir—your friend, I pre- 
sume Pare: 

“Yes, .sir. 
about Emma?” x 

“ Why, my young friend, she is.at Exeter, with a 
‘| Mrs. Lee. 
would be beneficial to her, poor thing.” 

‘“ Ah, poor thing,” said the servant. 

* But she left a letter for you, Mr. Beauchamp, 
which I think my daughter Clara has.” iF 

Beauchamp followed. Emma’s new uncle into the 
house, and there he found the old uncle and aunt, to 
whom he nervously introduced his friend, Granby, 
andi they all insisted upon:his staying there and dis- 
missing the chaise. i 

‘‘ Where is Clara?” said the new uncle, whose 
name was John,’ so we will call him Uncle John: 
‘¢ Where is Clara. She has a note to give to Mr. 
Beauchamp from poor Emina,” 

Ah, ‘poor. girl,” said the uncle who was not 
John, but whom we will call Uncle Peter. . 

“* Ah, dear—dear,” said the aunt. ‘+ Poor Emma. 
Ah, me!” ‘ ve dh O2de ovine 

“‘ But nothing can take away het! kind’ heust}! 
ou-knom Mum,” said Susan, as she snizffed thé eandldse es 
resides with them; and that they for along time | - ‘¢ Oh, no—no,”) they all saidi1*Ohy nol? | And! 
were adverse to my suit. . They are, no doubt, | then, with one general sighy they again said} “'Pdbr! 
worldly wise and cautious, and thought that the | Emma!—Poor girl!?. 9! | all? gi Levit 
love men whom they. called a boy, could not be |. Meernon, looked fromione to 'the‘other of them in’ 
an enduring feeling; but, my friend, from the-hour | distraction... What they could all wiean by ‘sud a’ 
—the minute that I saw Emma Darnley, my heart | amount of commiseration he. vould notimasing;: and” 
was hers ; and were Heaven to grant me aeentury.,| atdength he said-16 4ed-wee eitol & pal folk ish 
of existence, I shall still, cling to. the remembrance | -* Good. God! wells the abu onve4aehe! pid’ 


unveiled and unattended, walking about uncon- 
cernedly, and making their purchases. They were 
constantly doing this, walking over by the Galata 
Bridge, which is about the best promenade here, 
and walking quietly back in the midst of Turks, 
and not unfrequently in the midst of troops. For- 


which any European ladies ventured across the port 
to Stamboul !” ‘ie 


LOVE’S DEVOTION. 


\. 


StLOWING HOW HAPPY ALGERNON BEAUCHAMP 
BECAME BY SACRIFICING HIMSELF FOR LIFE, 


On the 15th of July 1838, a ship anchored in the 
Southampton Water, and in the course of a quarter 
of an hour a boat from the vesscl landed two young 
men upon the platform. ; 

‘Courage, Algernon,” said one of the young 
men, ‘courage, my dear friend. Why, you look 
as pale as though you were about to faint. Come, 
we will get post-horses, and you will soon reach 
London.” Pa ed. ae 

“JT am on English ground again, Charles. I 
breathe the air again that she breathes. I shall 
see her soon, and my heart sinks to think how I 


Mr. Charles Granby — and Ma and 


ny 


nthe changing accents. of her 
bled to think that she was going 

from me. And she was beautiful—so beautiful 1” 

* Bat, my dear fellow, you have had letters from 
De we vk no Boaitiae tales 

_“ Yes—yes. . Now and then they wrote, and she, 
once; and in that one letter she said that she was 
changed, and those who wrote of her only wrote in 
hope that she was better. Do not marvel that I. 
tremble to think of what I may see when I reach 
her uucle’s house.-.-You-know~she-is-an orphan and 


dara isey 


‘of her beauty and excellence, as the faded rose- | worse—is there any hope of her life? Tellme! I 


We were advised that.a change of air | — 


DISA 


think I see her pale face now, and her soft lustrous 
eyes, and her gentle smile! Oh! my Emma—my 
Emma! I think, if I could see you but once again, 
I should be happy! . Tell me, in mercy—is she sent 
to Devonshire to die ?” 

“* Oh, no—no—we hope not!” said everybody. 

“Clara!” cried Uncle John. ‘Clara! Where 
can that girl be? She is Emma’s cousin, you 
see, Mr. Beauchamp; and although they have had 
very little of each other’s society, they Lave struck 
up a grand girl’s friendship together, and so Emma 
told. her all about you, and left a letter with her for 
you. Clara! Clara! I say, Clara, are you coming 


‘6 Yes, father.” 

In another moment an elegant young girl, of about 
nineteen or twenty years of age, entered the room. 
Her simple white dress set off to the best advantage 
a figure that was east in a mould of faultless beauty, 
and her form was radiant with the glow of the most 
exquisite sensibility. She was quite a spirit of 
beauty, was Clara Darnley ; and her eyes, her lips, 
her dimpled chin, her gentle, radiant-looking cheeks, 
her hair, hanging in long, silken masses, all conspired 
to render her sucha being that poor St. Anthony, if 
among all his temptations he had seen Clara Darnley, 
would have given up at once. 

“ Well, girl,” said Uncle John, ‘there is: Mr. 
Beauchamp, your cousin’s lover, who has come all 
the way from the Cape to look at her.” 

Clara advanced timidly, and bowed to Granby. 

‘* No—no,” cried the father—‘ that'is the wrong 
one. This is Mr. Beauchamp, girl.” — 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir,” said Clara. ‘* I—did not know 3; 
and yet Emma haz often described you to me.” 

‘¢ You are like her,” said Algernon, in a tremulous 
voice; “but it is the likeness of the rose, in all 
its beauty, to the gentle lily, dashed by a summer 
storm, and weeping its pale life away. Your voice; 
too, has something of the old charm that clung to 
hers: but hers was like the plaintive wailing of the 
Kolian-harp, whenits strings are touched by the young 
spirits of the zephyr ; your’s is like the joyous notes 
that swell forth when the west wind wantons witl 
the chords!” - ; 

Clara burst into tears, and was compelled to leave 
the room. 

“ Bother take the girls!” said Uncle John; ‘‘ this 
is always the way with them. ,- But'she has lett the 
letter from Emma. Take it, Mr. Beauchamp.— 

| Read it, man. © We are old folks.’ Use no ceremony 
| with us, man. Read it at once, for I know you are’ 
| expiring to do so.” : 

With trembling eagerness, Algernon Beauchamp 
took the letter ; and availing himself of the permis- 
sion to read it at once, he found its contents to be 
these :-— 

“My Algernon,—I write these few lines in case 
ee should arrive at the cottage while I am with the 

ees, in Exeter. I shall, in a week, return. Oh! 
Algernon, Iam much altered; and at times I ask 
myself if you will—if* you can love me as you did! 
My uncle will ask you to stay the week at the cot- 
tage. . For my sake accept the invitation. You will 
find my cousin Clara a good, kind girl; and she will 
speak to you of me, and tell you what I dare not 
write.—-Your own 

: “6 Eyoca.” 

“ She is very ill, then ?” said Algernon, as he with 
trembling fingers folded up the letter, and placed it 
in his bosom. 

‘‘Oh, no--not very ill,” said the aunt, ‘‘or she 
could not, only the day before yesterday, have gone 
all the way to Exeter. But I hope you and your 
friend will‘remain our guests until she returns?” | ~ 

Algernon bowed his acquiesence, but Granby ex- 
cused himself, on the ground that he must be witlr 
his friends, but he hoped he might be permitted 
to come often, which:was cordially agreed to; and: 
as Clara did‘not again make her appearance, Alger- 
non was glad to retire for the night. acne 

BLS ORIG Te Leap ia adits: MMA 
“Ah, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Clara,in the morn-" 
ing, upon meeting Algernon in the gardén attached 

'to the cottage.” Ah; ¥ see ‘you are an early riser, 

‘We are up before any, one else.” sey fa 

“OT have not Slept, “Migs Darhity.” 
+H 'Not slept? “Why I should have thought; the? 
fatigue you Nad ‘undergone would have made you’ 
sleep soundly. But [ guess it all. You have, beew 
thinking of Emma poor L271 ag iB a 
| Phat poor‘again! Miss’ Darnley, Tbescech you 
‘to tell ‘me why ‘you all persist here in calling her 
‘poor Emma?” To ‘mé, she is anything but poo.’ 
Evima,’for iS she not rich in every excellence of 
human nature ?” 


et Moff 8 
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“ Yes—yes, but—but-—” 
“ But what? °Isthere any special calamity, above 
her. delicate health, which should make her pase 
Emma ?” 
“The small-pox, you know, Mr. Beauchamp, is 
not exactly a beautifier. It does not, when it leaves 
‘rightful rayages, add. to: the delicacy of female 
beaut. ty.” 
. Thesmallwho? The small—Oh, 


(atta sixpence in the world, and I can afford to 
give you ten thousand pounds, and not bea poor 
man then.” 

Algernon, while all this was going on, glanced 
from one to the other of them in mute surprise ; 
but when they ceased to speak he raised his voice 
till the room echoed again. 


“Heartless, selfish “souls!” he cried. “Do you 


sracious, you | fancy that my best affections are to be trafficed for 


don’t, mean to say that she has had the small-pox?” | in such'a way? Do you think that I am up for sale 
e Didn't you know it? I: ‘thought she had told | to the first formal beauty—(here he cast a withering 


you in her note, Mr. Beauchamp.” 

-«it+ Clara,” called Uncle John at this moment. 
wit Yes, father, Lam coming: 
from, me, Mr. Algernon ; oe will bag you for 
Emma’s sake.’ 

si@lara placed.a violet in the derahbncb ole of Alger: 


sy 


news coat; andas she did so, her soft cheek and another, to take his ‘child. 


cherry lips came so close to his face that she left 


agility, of a young fawn, hardly able to breathe. 

“x ‘Bhevis very beautiful,” he said, ‘very beauti- 
ful, indeed, Oh, if my Emma were only—But no 
sho: Lo me she is. still beautiful, and 1 will love 
heridespite everything. Oh, how, I long to see her. 
The smal=+Oh! That was what she dreaded to tell 
mein hermote. Poor Emma!” 

“Algernon now began to say poor Emma, and at 
the’ becakfast able he delicately hinted at the change 
in, Emma’stooks, upon which the aunt said— 

“ Yes, poor’girl ; but by having her things always 
very: Jong; it: won't be much noticed.” 

atv And? she - ‘talks of having a cork oné;” said 
ara. 

> Algernon ricopped an ege he was eating, and 
plar ed around hini an amazement. 
ie econleanliak? he. crieds * 
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tomy idea, |) 
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she | Specimens of the most consummate: att, were diss 
“i posed of at 


_«| feet-leng they weretoo ponderous'to.admit of beitig 
|zemoved. He should, therefore, proceed” tovoffer. 

\@ | theaconeie prestmption.- that -the parties: présent _ 
‘had seenethens atiatle” 


«| poustds® 


bac india: DOE eee epee 
ae kee sig care 


glance at Clara)—who chovses to fancy she can 
smile: away the constancy of such a heart as mine ? 


Accept this violet | And you, sir—(here Algernon looked sternly at 


Unele- John)—you, sir--I am ashamed to see the 
gray hairs upon the brow of him who ‘can offer a 
sum of money to one whom he knows loves 
Yes, since I loved 
Emma, J cherished her remembrance when she 


when she bounded. off with the grace-and | was a young and happy child, and I a careless boy. 


Let her’ be what she may—let accident and the 
chances’ of disease’ have ‘made what changes in 
lier they may, she is still mine, and mine only—— 
may first, last love. Who now, but me, is there to 


| stand between her and the cold, heartless world, that 


is always taken by appearances ? I will seek her at 
onee ; and not a word or a look shall she ever find 
come to show she is other to me now than what she 
was. Ifshe cannot walk, I will support her. If she 
cannot see, mine shall be the task to see forher. If 
the delicate beauty has gone from her that made 
her look so like an: angel, I will look deeper than 
the surface, and still see her a Hebe in her comeliness 
of heart. She is not poor Emma, for she i is rich in 
my endless love !” 

With a shriek of joy, Clara rushed forward, and 
flung herself upon Algernon’sneck. “* My Algernon 
—my own—miy dear Algernon, I am your Ermine! !”) 

Uncle John caught Uncle Peter by the arm. 

** You old ruffian !” he said; but he laughed while 
©¥ou would make me try this experi- 
ment with thisinoblé young, man; but I’m glad you 
did, » Mr. Beauchamp, lam Emma’s father, returned 
‘from South America when‘all thought me dead. 
My: dearschildis-inryour-arms:: keep’ her there,my 
bey; and: God blessiyous, Yow see thatthreé ‘years 
have restored her completely to health ; and instead. 


Of: the -tenwdhousand pounds: I offered’ withthe i imagi- | 
vhary Clara; youshaibhave thir “et | pounds 


y27 


| with the real Emma!’ 2 
eitAd@ernomy( whisper reds Binma, any Als sa nll 


“With all my heart, -deares t—best! " 

“Comeaway,albof you,” said Unelevo 
Jet: them’ be alone,:allyto-themselves.™ Comeaway 
its quitesproper, you know, for both: Claraand inna 
are there, and:-they: can-take-care'of each othe: oe 
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workmen at the building of the temple, among: the 
ruins of which it was found, the extent of the corro- 
sion showing it to belong toa remote period of anti- 
quity. It was remarked as a circumstance much to 
be regretted that these rare specimens were not 
secured by the people of Liverpool to form the 
nucleus of a museum in this town. —Iviverpook 
Standard. — 

Hor Arr Evere.—<At the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Tuesday, a paper was read. describing 
Sir G. Cayley’s hot-air engine. After entering 
briefly into the theoretical considerations of the ex- 
pansion of heated eriform bodies, and detailing the 
attempts made by Lieut. Ericson, for employing 
hot air instead of steam, as a prime mover, the 
author proceeded to state, that, in 1837, Sir George 
Cayley, Bart., Assoe. Inst. C.E., applied the pro- 
ducts of combustion from. close ‘furnaces, so that 
they should act at once upon a piston, in a eylin- 
der, similar in every respect to that of a single- 
acting steam-engine. The engine consisted of a 
generator of heat, a working cylinder, and an 
air-pump or plower, the air-pump being half the 
size of the cylinder, and blowing air “into, _ and 
through, a fire perfectly enclosed within the 
generator; the doors of the furnace were “made 
perfectly air-tight as soon as the fire was well got 
up, the first impulse being given to the engine by 
throwing a few jets of water upon the fire, which 
caused the air-pump to work immediately, and con- 
tinued so for hours; the fire being replenished by 
stopping off the blast from the furnace, and opening 
the upper bonnet. After the air had passed thr ough 
the fire, the gaseous products of combustion, gene- 
rally at a temperature of 600 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
passed laterally through a chamber used for sepa- 
rating them from any ashes or cinders, into the 
working cylinder before alluded to. The difficulties 
attending this description of engine were the liability 
of the working parts to be deranged by the great 
sensible heat destroying the valves, pistons, cet 
eylinders, and carbonising the lubricating oil. 


| was stated that Mr. A. Gordon, M.1.C.E., had inate 


a successful experiment on the application of the 


heated products of combustion for propelling a boat, 
without the intervention of any machinery between 


the furnace and the water to be acted upon. — : 
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“THE, SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


ty 


Oil ie are certain women in France whom ever y- | 


thody: venerates, who walk the streets fearlessly at all. 


_ times, and to whom every person bows with respect, | 
; Ces the poor. 
of Charity.” Their life is one of entire devotion 


These women are the ‘¢ Sisters 


and self-denial. They have taken upon themselves | 


_the vow of poverty, chastity, and humility, and theirs 


_istruly an humble condition. They are the servants 
of the They carry into practice that precept | 


_ of these little ones is done unto me.” They carry 


: help to those who are abandoned by the prone. 


They are ‘the last friends of ‘the friendless. It is 


touching | spectacle to see these noble women ih 


» their) j joys are the solace which they administer to. 


Peieybeaet ys, “| than-the = slkitchen, when a snake ‘of thie pe 


& _ makes mention of her. name 


our hospitals, performing, voluntarily, the most 
repulsive services, binding up wounds, watching 
over the sick, or closing the eyes of the dying. 
After a day of every species of fatigue, which they 
consecrate to God, they retire to rest, happy in the 
contemplation of ‘the good they have done. They 
think not of all the enjoyments which were awaiting 
them in the) y 
beaut iy would haye inspired, of the happiness they 
would have experienced in being mothers. No; |: 


the pains of the sick and the infirm.. 
. they hide under a gray garb, their family is) com- 
posed of all who suffer. 
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his property only halt: “way ei and whence he 
| speedily extracted it. In fact, the protuberance 
| caused by the bird was visible fi rom the banl<of the 
trench. Notwithstanding its great | length, thi ep- 
tile was not thicker thana stout mati’s leo at ‘the 
calf.’ They are darker than the boas’ of the Fast, 
but beautifully marked also with’ a ‘variety. of 
colours ; black, white, and. brown, predominating. 
Indeed, I would say from what T have seen, that 
the venomous snakes are ‘the most tevoltine in ap 
pearance. The blood snake‘is understood'to ‘be-of 
this description, and.it resembies,,strongly,.an enor- - 
mous earth-worm, being just of that colour, .and 
usually from four to six feet long. There is another 
sort, of a deep grass green hue, andof sitnilar 
Jong eth; while the coral snake, from, _eighteen.inehes 
‘to three feet, gli al g among the flowers and 


, in the gay colours of scarlet, 
plack, and white; which’ characterize the: substance 
from which it ag its mame.»'The' whip. snake: is 
i n,., being generally found 
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THE young year has. got ahold of life now, and 
is in its jocund teens. March has come, and one- 
fourth of the Pilgrimage of 1850 to the tomb of 
centuries is on the wane. Winter is but retiring 
sullenly from the field, and like some beaten but 
yet stalwart foe, will scarcely own defeat. The 
face. of nature is changing, and the colour of the 
sunshine is of a warmer tint. At happy favourable 
hours it will linger with us, and with golden 
beauty almost delude us into a belief that for the 
time to come there shall be nothing but soft 
and odorous gales from banks of thyme, among 
which the western gale has wantoned. Now, too, at 
times, the air will be soft and thin as in the languid 
summer; and around and about everything the 
halo of the vernal season will seem to be gently 
creeping. : 

Now the happy birds, who.can peep far into the 
coming buds of the forest trees, and who with 
busy beak will unfurl the cosiest blossom of the 
flaunting early tulip, will rise early to greet the spring 
sunshine ; and you will hear them by your window- 
\ill, conversing, no doubt architecturally, concerning 
the nest for the coming season. No doubt, the 
hedge sparrow has quite a store of .knowledge on 
the virtues of stray straws, and the remnants of 
fleecy hosiery which the sheep have left behind them 
in the thorns; while the pert goldfinch will descant 
upon the virtues of old, well-dried moss, and hint 
at the cunning and warm beds for little, twittering, 
unfledged things, that a few stray feathers from the 
poultry-yard ‘will make. The bold martin defies 
the duty upon bricks, and soaks his own clay; and 
even the garden spider, as he-plays strange pranks, 
like the Paganini of his tribe upon one string, 
thinlss about putting his house in order. 

Now, too, the happy lark, whose life, if we may 
judge from his joyous strains, must be one long 
lark, mounts up—up to heaven’s gate, and like a 
speck of flimsy, shining felicity, shows us how 
much satisfaction and melody can be done up ina 
smgall bundle of feathers... 


The gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty : 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
‘Lhe cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold. 
Nor does nature now turn astern chilling face upon 
her other dear delicate children—the sweet flowers. 
The pretty mignonette shakes its soft odours to 
the sun, and with a fragrant humility shows how, 
though plain to the eye, and of smaller apparent 
moment than many a flaunting weed, it has that 
within which passeth show ; and how it can awaken 


thoughts and feelings of absent hours and absent” 


friends, by the eloquence of its soft sighs of dainty 
perfume. Now, too, the gay tulip peeps out from 
its panoply of green, and nods in conscious beauty to 
the breeze. The hyacinth opens its sheaf of tender 
flowerets, a pyramid of delicate conceits; and in 
some quiet spot the gentle violet peeps out into the 


busy world, with its soft purple eyé, and winks 


delicious odours to the sunny air. 


Now too, like some miserable soul which shakes’ 


off its grosser vestments of dull humanity, and 
springs into the joyous air of eternal life, a glorious 


spirit basking in the sunshine of heaven, ‘and ‘ 
bathing in the liquid light of the soft beams from. 


the eyes of cherubims, the lightsvinged butterfly 


side of the old wall, and the winged beetle will 


‘ora pot of paint. 


bursts from its grub estate, and revels with joy in 
the sunny air; the timid hare peeps out from its 
dark zovert, and no longer hears the rude hilloa, 
that heralds the wild hunt of man, and horse, and 
dog, in the track of the frail creature, that, mad- 
dened by despair, dies in agony, that the fine old 
English gentleman may be manly. Ware hunting 
is over—for the season, and the pretty pieces of 


soft timidity may rear their gentle young in peace 
for awhile. 


Now about the field and the homestead all is 
life and animation. The annual products of the 
earth are looked for in the fulness of time, and over 
the whole face of nature a soft green tint is slowly 
spreading. The young fresh grass is peeping up 
from the bosom ofthe meadow. The modest daisy 
has thoughts of jostling its way to the light ; and 
the spirit of a new life is in all things. It is the 
season of youth and hope. And when the sun 
declines in the far-off west, and the lowing herds 
are wending their way homeward, and the happy 
birds are nestling to. rest in their snug retreat of 
forward trees, whose tiny leaves have peeped out 
of husky coverings with velvet beauty, the 
gnats a busy rout—will dance madly on the sunny 


take a headlong flight; and myriads of little 
shining eyes of busy small things, that hide in 
every nook and cranny of bush, tree, and briar, will 
peep out to look at the soft spring twilight that has 
gome again, and to drink in the breath of the 
tender blossoms that slumber in the balmy air so 
gently rocking them to slumber on their cradle 
stems. 

And now in London, people look jaunty and 
spring-like, and the weather, that never-failing 
topic, becomes a more popular theme than ever. 
Linsey-woolseys are disappearing from the shop 
windows, and furs are becoming quite things of 
tradition. The gardens of the squares are gone 
all over with a fork, and the men who tend them 
wheel away in a dingy barrow the debris of the 
past season in the shape of a couple of bushels of dead 
leaves, half a score of broken bottles, an old hat, 
and the corpse of a feline existence in a sad state of 
decomposition. Now you are requested to buy a 
bow, pot, and evergreens, literally cut from the 
parent stem, which you soon find out to be never- 
greens, are vended as fine roots, being all the while 
a radical take in. 


Now the children of Israel vie with each other in 
the production of summer garments for the million, 
and Moses’s poet is ordered to be more verdant than 
usual in his flights of frenzy. In the daily papers 
you begin to find accounts of wonderfully early 
green peas, and of cucumbers that have mistaken 
the season, and allowed themselves to be served 
up months before their time. Highly genteel people. 
with cement-fronted houses, give them a wash down” 


Now the annual fuss is made about cheap: 
publications, by would-be dear booksellers, who 
can’t struggle on with their books ; and some half | 


crazy knight tries, with a beautiful consistency, to | 


put down cheap literature for the people, by: 
recommending something at twopence, which shall 
be familiar as household words—those words no 
doubt being the elegant ones of ‘* What the Dickens 
is all this about?” , And now the disciples of pro- 
gress, as they call themselves, think that because 
the sap is rising elsewhere, they may make an 
effort to bask in the sunshine of public patronage ; 
but they find. that the publie won’t have ther 
leaves at any price. Ba ail la 


times he was at.a loss how to preserve. 


The exhibition of works of industry now more 
and more fills up its place in the minds of the 
nation ; and Her Majesty is gracious enough to offer 
a specimen in the shape of another golden link 
in the chain of little Royalties that bind her and 
her house to the bosoms and the purses of the 
people; and now and then, the March winds. think 
that we are having too mucin of the serenity of the 
balmy air, and blow up a breeze about our ears, 
showing that if nobody else can, they can raise the 
dust to some purpose; and the sweet May flowers 
are only waiting in the tiring room of their green 
recesses, until the April showers shall lap them in 
a bath of dew to peep abroad in all the freshness 
of their holiday beauty. 


LION TE 


INIGO JONES. 


Wirurm a space of little more than ten years from 
the commencement of Whitehall, Inigo Jones con- 
trived to execute the majority of those works which 
have rendered his name so famous, and concerning 
which Mr. Cunningham has got together a series of 
interesting details. His last work was St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; and from the period of its conse- 
eration, 1638, the great architect's sun ‘‘made— 
haste unto its setting.” The termination to the 
artist’s great career is thus graphically sketched by 
Mr. Cunningham :—“ This was the last of his 
works; for, though he lived fourteen years longer, 
with his mind unimpaired, and his portfolio full of 
noble designs for palaces and private houses—the 
Civil War diverted men’s thoughts and means from 
the peaceful employments of architecture, and 
found for the King and his nobility other and 
sterner occupations than superintending squares, or 
rebuilding palaces. The stones quarried to restore 
St. Paul’s were taken, we have seen, to rebuild St. 
Gregory’s; Whitehall was left unfinished; Green- 
wich was a mere fragment of a large design ; and 
the masons and workmen in the squares of Lincoln’s 
Inn and Covent Garden took to arms, and fought 
for King or Commons, as interest or inclination 
Jed them. Poet's, actors, and engravers, were alike 
thrown out of their usual occupations. Davenant, 
the Poet-Laureate, became lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, under the King; Wither, Governor of 
Farnham, for the Parliament ; while Robinson, the 
actor, Hollar, Peake, and Faithorne, the engravers, 
and one still greater, Inigo Jones himself, were 
taken with arms in their hands at the siege of 
Basing. The history of the last twelve years of 
his life, if authentically written, would ' be’ little 
more, there is reason to believe, than a history of 
anxieties and disappointments. He was not only im- 


| prisoned but was fined for his disloyalty. His office 


of Surveyor was at the best, but nominal ; for he was 
neither empleyed as Surveyor, nor paid as one. 
But he had saved money, which in those periloys 
‘There 
were others in the same difficulty ; and Inigo, unit- 
ing with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, buried his 
money in a private place near his honse in Scot- 
land Yard. Thathe had all the fears which Pepys 
in a similar situation so well describes, it is not too 
much to imagine ; and he had need for alarm... The 
Parliament published an order encouraging servants 
to inform of such concealments; and as four of 
the workmen were privy to the deposit, Jones and 


his friend removed it privately, and with their own 


hands buried it in Lambeth Marsh. He had now 


survived the friends to whom he was indebted for 
his advancement, the poets with whom he had been 
associated, and the patrons to whom he owed his 


appointments. He had lived to see King Charles 


‘beheaded in the open street, before his own Ban- 


queting House, at Whitehall—Ben Jonson and 
Chapman: at rest, in Westminster Abbey and the 
churchyard of St. Giles in the Vields—and the 
Earl of Arundel and both the Earl of Pembroke, 
William ‘and Philip, gathered to their ancestral 
vaults... Grief, misfortunes, and old age at Jast 
terminated his life. He died at Somerset House, 
inthe Strand, on the, 2ist of June, 1652, in his 
seventy-ninth, year; and on the 26th of the same 
month was buried, by his own-desire, by the side of 


| his father and mother, in the church of St. Bennet, 


Paul's Wharf.—(Ouningham’s Life of Inigo Jones.) 
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CHAPTER XIV._ 


CONDUCTS THE READER TO LINCOLN’S INN, AXD 
INTRODUCES A NEW CHARACTER, 


Own one of the dingiest door-posts of the old 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, appeared among other 
announcements, that Mr. Trap was to be found 
somewhere on the third floor. The house, with its 
dismal cavernous-looking entry, which had. the 
very questionable honour of taking care of Mr. 
ag and his affairs, was in one of those odd out 
of the way nooks in the old Inn, such as are only 

to be found in an old Inn, and which must have 
_ been specially svlected and got up, by the genius 

of dreariness and mouldiness. 

It is found in researches that are made about old 
London, that the wisdom of our ancestors was not 
conspicuous in the matter of ventilation ; and in no 
portions of old London is the free air so rigidly 
excluded, as from the haunts of legality. 

Perhaps there may be some deep and artful 
meaning in this, and experience may have in- 
formed legal minds, that unfortunates who enter 
the meshes of the law are not so likely to exercise 
an extricating judgment in dim dark atmospheres, 
as if the finer light and air of the fresh out-of-door 
world were blowing upon them. : 

But to return to the door-post. 

There was the name, in rather tipsy capitals, of 
Mr. Trap, and most certainly the words “ third 
floor” a little higher on the dim obscure. of the 

_ door-post, led the fancy right up—up the long, 
creaky, dreary staircase, before you could hope to 

get at Mr. Trap. 9) E 
_ And now the sonorous bell of the old Inn is 

clanging away, for it is nine o'clock, and the legal 

precincts, except to the favoured few, will soon 
| become forbidden ground. The night is rather 
raw and gusty, forthe spring-time is only as yet 
coquetting with the young year. It will, and it 
will not be soft and pliant, and sunny, and lustrous 
and beautiful; and at times it takes the pouts, 
and the chill winds that have been waiting at odd 
corners like ogres, set up a roar and x shout, and 
make you ery ‘* Hilloa!” as they give. you a buffet 
in the face, and play mad pranks with the skirts of 
your coat. Leg t : 
Nowand then, too, a sort of drizzly kind of sprinkle 
of something that you might in any court in 

Christendom swear was hail, or snow, or rain, or 

sleet, and be in no fear of perjury, would career 
through the: air, chillies the life blood in people’s 
cheeks, and making you feel now and then if your 
ehin be really where it was. It was such a night, 
then, with the bell ringing’ in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
lights popping in and out like eclipsed stars at 
many windows, when, with hurried and uneven 
step, 4 man, wrapped up in @ cloak, that from its 
oo. fringes and tassels, and a portion of gay lining that 
_ the wind would try to prove, was evidently of 
ay [cath origin, made his way’ hastily into the old 

JBN. Tad FO SIBL ING : rABLLGN 
‘ This stranger. was rather above the middle 

_ height, and his figure, at least sucly of it as could 

be seen, on account of the cloak he wore, betokened 

_ yeuthfulness. His step was hurried and uncertain, 

_ and as he looked around him upon the grim old 
houses, it was tolerably evident that that was his first 
.. visit to Lincoln’s Inn. , Jb es 

He seemed rather amazed at the incessant 
clangour of the bell, and the sort of dreary anima- 
tion which: it seemed to call into existence“ through- 

out the old place; and then; after turning round 
completely several times; he came to'the conclusion, 
_, that without inquiry, it would be quite impossible 

_ for him to accomplish his errand there. Stoppi 
a youth who was hurrying aeross the square,’ the 
stranger said— 

_ “Does a Mr. Trap reside here?” at 9 
_. “No, 4, in the corner,” was the laconic reply ; 
but as the corner, meant. was indicated by pointing 
. _ to it, the information was sufficient. “ Thank you,” 
said the stranger, and half a dozen strides took him 
_, to that very door-post which we drew the attention 
of our readers to at the commencement of the 
chapter ; and there he saw the name of Mr. Trap, by 
_ the kind effulgence of a light afar off, which had the 
_. philanthropy to send a faint beam right on to the 
_ entrance of No. 4. 3 


“This must be the man,” muttered the stranger. | 


tye 
i 


yet he may be here.” 


| Tolbein’s appearance, might fairly enough consider 


ng | vations, he had lighted two candles, and placed them 


| in the dark, a tolerable light was thrown upon that 
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you and letters from Mr. Oliver. Now, sir, his 
letters tended to quench in my mind all thoughts of 
continuing to hold my rank and wealth. Yours, on 
the contrary, confirmed me in both. Naturally, 
therefore, I come to you first.” 

“First? My dear sir,-you would not think, 
surely for one moment, of going to the enemy ?” 

“That's as it may turn out, sir. Pray say to me 
at once what you have to say. Iam all attention, 
and have come too great a distance for the express 
purpose of listening to you for you to feel doubtful 
that I am deeply interested in your conversation. 
Go on, sir.” 

Mr. Trap half shut his eyes, and commenced. 

‘‘ What I have to say is this, that there is so 
many grounds for litigation in the whole affair that 
it would be quite a piece of folly to neglect them. 
The claim of this Herbert Tolbein rests solely upon 
the fact, or the pretended fact—for, of course, we 
admit nothing—of your noble mother’s confession 
upon her death-bed. We shall put that down, if 
we can—and if we cannot, we will admit it, and at- 
tempt to prove insanity as the cause of it. Now, 
my dear sir, your accidental absence at Naples has 
given this man, Tolbein, who, I hear, is a great 
ruffian, the opportunity of taking possession of ih» 
house in Park Lane; but you must take possession 
of the Yorkshire estates, and then assuming your 
rank and all the appearances belonging to it, you 
must take instant proceedings against him, and oust 
him from Park Lane.” 

Theodore took from his pocket a letter, which he 
handed to Mr. Trap. 

‘* Read that, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Trap mumbled through it as follows : 


“ Srr,—Since my last communication to you, an 
important link in the chain of evidence tending to 
confirm the dying statement of the Jate Duchess of 
Pangbourne has come to light. The woman named 
Tolbein, who was privy to the changing of the 
children by the Duchess, has been found, and is 
ready to give her testimony to that fact. More- 
over, in the papers of, the late Duke there are 
several evidences tending to corroborate the state- 
ment of the Duchess. . 

‘* As the friend of the late Duke—for he per- 
mitted me to consider myself as such—and as your 
friend, for I. feel all the inclination to be such, 
allow me to beg of you to come to England and 
look into the matter with calm, cooljudgment. No 
injustice will be done you, but justice must be done 
to others. 


‘‘T fancy he has given me up by this time; but 


With these words, he rapidly ascended the stairs, 
counting the landings as he reached them, until 
the third was attained; and there beamed a weakly 
lamp, which just enabled him to see that the outer 
doors of all the chambers were closed for the 
night but one, and upon that one he saw the name 
of Mr. Trap. 

“This, then,” he muttered, ‘‘is the place, and 
here’s the man that I have come so many miles to 
seek. Well—well. Be it so—be it so. I will 
hear what he counsels me, and all may yet be well. 
He writes like a friend, and I will in some sort 
trust him.” 

There was an evident accent of suffering in the 
voice of this young man, and at times he caught his 
breath as though there lay at the bottom of his 
heart some deep and hidden cause of sorrow, that 
would now and then put him in mind of its ex- 
istence. 

Rap! rap! went the little almost toy-knocker on 
the door of Mr. Trap’s chambers, and in a moment 
the door was opened by the very person who had 
made his way to the dismal attic of Herbert 
Tolbein with the first news of his elevation to the 
Peerage. Yes, there was Mr. Trap, the attorney, 
in all his rotundity and pomposity, with his little 
twinkling eyes, and the sly wrinkles by the side of 
his mouth, and his slanting bow, as if he wished all 
the world to consider that he might be paying it 
the honour of an obesiance, and yet could in a 
moment do quite the other thing, and pass it off as 
an accident. 

“Mr. Trap?” said the young stranger. 

““T have that honour,” said the attorney. 

“You wrote to me at Naples, sir ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes. My dear sir—my dear sir. 
Pray come in. Really, this humble—this very 
humble place—to be honoured so much is—a-hem ! 
This way, your Grace—this way.” 

The stranger—now a stranger to the reader no 
more, for he will be at once recognised as the son 
of the Duchess, who, up to the period of Herbert 


himself to be the Duke of Pangbourne—crossed the 
threshold of the chamber ; and then standing a few 
feet from the door, he'said, in rather a stern voice, 
but still one in which agitation was observable— 

‘Sir, in one sentence you have named me Sir 
and Grace. Pray, am I to take that as a practical 
commentary upon the dubious nature of my claims 
toa title ?” 

‘Oh, no, your Grace—oh, no!” cried Mr. Trap, 
as he carefully dusted a chair with the skirts of his 
coat. ‘Only we are not in the habit, as your 
Grace may imagine, of having persons of your 

| Grace's rank in these humble rooms, and one is apt 
for a moment at times to forget——” 

“That will do; and now, Mr. Trap, I shall feel 
better pleased for you to call me sir, until this affair 
is settled.” 

““As your Grace pleases. Pray be seated—a- 
hem! Ah! T naturally expected you, sir, and, 
therefore, determined not to leave chambers’ to- 
night, in case you might be late. I was just, too, 
going to leave orders with the gate-keeper that if 
any gentleman should ask ‘for me——.”” c 

** Well, well,” said Theodore in a tone of impa- 
‘tience. ‘' Pray let us proceed’ to business at once, 
sir. These details I will take for granted, and ‘you 
will excuse me for betraying an impatience at the 
relation, Mr. Trap.” 

“My dear sir, what you remark is the most na-. 
tural thing in all the world. How is it to be ex- 
pected that you, while struggling for a dukedom, 
should be able so turn your mind to a consideration ‘ Sir ?—sir ?” kee 
of trifles? Q, no, no! Great affairs will always, | “There is one striking singularity in all you Say, 
in a manner of speaking, put out small ones. Always | which I will thank you to put meat ease’ upon 
—always” ” x | before you proceed any further: It seems to be the 

‘By the time Mr. Trap had concluded these obser- | principal feeling in your mind to fight for victory 

and not for truth.” Lien 

“Truth ?—truth,? My dear sir, when did you 
ever hear of an attorney wlio cared one straw for 
tru—that ‘is, I mean, of course, we always fight for 
victory. . You wish to establish’ yourself “a8 the 
Duke of Pangbourne, and this pretender to the'title 
wishes to establish himself. We will beat him if 
we can.” ihe, Hinah apes: = 
“T suspected this,” said Theodore, rising. 


“Tam, sir, yours obediently, 
* CHARLES OLIVER.” 

“ Hem!” said Mr. Trap. 

“Well, sir,” said Theodore—“ what do you say 
to that?” 

“Why, my dear sir, of course, between you and 
J, the evidence of this woman Tolbein would put 
us out of court, I rather think, corroborating, as it 
does, the statement of the Duchess; and so it may 
cost us something.” 

‘* Cost—us—something ?” 

‘“* Yes, my dear sir—something considerable. We 
must, first.of all, ascertain where she is, and then 
there is every probability that she has her price, as 
| most people of that sort have. Oh, my dear sir— 
do not despair. Ais long as this Mr. Oliver is kind 
enough to write to you, communicating where all his 
strength lies, we will find a means of meeting him. 
Money, my dear sir, is the grand thing. We 
must hit upon some mode of raising a good round 
stim at! once, upon any terms, and then. we shall 

et on.” : 

“ Mr. Trap 1” 


in such a position, as regarded the tin shades that | 
were over them, that while his own countenance was 


of his visitor. ~~ 

‘“*T will now, sir,” he said, ‘‘take the liberty of 
sitting down, and am quite ready to go into’ the 
whole affair in the manner most agreeable to your 
Grace.” AL detent 

Theodore had seated himself, and partially thrown |“ Suspected what, sir?” Om 
open the cloak ; and now fixing his eyes as wellas | | “That in you I should not find an assistant‘in the 
he could, from the light, upon Mr. Trap, he said— | discovery of the truth. Sir, I have but one‘sole 

“The manner of entering into this affair, sir, } object in life now—that is, just now—and'that is to 
‘which will be the most agreeable to me, is that which | discover whether I, or that person who calls himself 
‘ds the most’ truthful. have received letters from |'tle Duke of Pangbourne, have theright to thedis- 
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‘uate, If it be his, let him take the coronet and 
wear it—if it be miine, let me wrest it from him. I 
_eannot forget that—that 

« ¥ou tremble, Pat is the matter ?” 

“ T cannot forget that we are brothers !” 

Mr. Trap rubbed his chin. 

“Oh, Pho!—Pho! My dear sir, you must not— 
indeed, you must not speak in that sort of way, you 
know. Come, come— pray be seated, sir, and let us 
think of some mode of raising the supplies. 
is the grand question now, sir; and probably you 
might. do well by calling upon this Mr. Oliver, and 
getting out of him the address of the woman | 
Tolbein.” : 

Theodore stepped two paces towards Mr. Trap, 
and in a voice of anger, he cried— 

‘How dare you, sir, suppose for one moment 


that I would stoop to the office of aspy ? If I call | 


upon this Mr. Oliver, it will be to learn the. truth. 
If I be the base porn that they proclaim me, 1 will, 
with my shame as an only inheritance, retire from 
the unrighteous contest. The truth, and the truth 
only, shall be to my eyes sacred. Sir, I begin to 
see that you and I cannot understand each others 
and so we had better part at once upon this topic.” 

“* But, sir—good gracious ! My dear sir 

i Nay, sir—do not seek’ to detain me. 
understand you, but I am quite sure you do not 
understand me. Your mode of education and line 
of life have made you what you are ; but learn, if it 
be for the first time in all your experience, that 
there are people in the great world who regard the 
truth and the majesty of fact as greater than any 
state or any wealth. I leave you, sir, and we shall 
not meet again.’ 

“Murder !” gasped Mr, Trap. 

** Good. evening, sir.’ 

“ No—no ! stop—stay ! We can fight if out. | 
It’s a first- rate cause. It will do me a wor rid of good. | 
Stop, amy dear sir. I will raise the money. —He is 
gone! ‘Oh dear—oh dear!” 

Mr. Trap sunk into a chair, and felt almost 
inclined to weep. 

‘The idea, now,” he said, ‘‘of all this affair 
slipping through my “professional fingers in such a 
way! It’s énough to draw tears from a skin of 
parchment, it is! Oh dear! First of all there 
was that Tolbein turned me out of his attic after 
I had gone to tell him he was made a Duke; and 
when I certain! y expected to have the management 
of the Buckinghamshire estates, I found “myself 
upon my ‘back on the second-floor landing! Tt’s—. 
it’s enough to wring anybody's heart) it ris! | “And 

_then this. young ian, who might have got up the 
finest suit in the market, upon the subject of his 
disputed inheritance, suddenly turns upon me, 
and talks about facts, and the truth, and all that 
sort of thing! Oh, what a world this is!. There is. 
no such thing as feeling for an attorney in it! i. 
Iam quite out up—cut up!” 

Mr 'Lrap was compelled todry hiseyes with the pen- 
wiper, which process illustrated two important facts : 
one in physiology, and the other in chemical science. 


The physiological fact wag’ that-lawyers,Gan shed: }- 


~ tears, <partieularly ‘when. .a good: cause, slips: away 
fromthem, andthe chemicaltact .vas 
« of alawyer:are:a solvent of. ary: inks ) 
--qmade. ‘himself in a beautiful. condition: in 
“moments with’ the: pens wpe. 2 


“CHAPTER. xy : 


HATES HOW LHE DUCHESS,,GOT AM “ANON 
LETTER. : 


THAT very night, just as Theodore. ‘was. peeping | 
about Lineoin’s.-Inn,.. looking, fo _chambers of 
Mr. ‘Trap, a. servant crept. noisel Sly into 
: ‘the ¢ drawing-rooms. of Pangbot House, he 
silver tray, w jon. which was, 
“se For me?” said the Duchess. 

a AD in aay lady,” 


very. oily | “kind, of way Chee the room, . C 
door after him as though it were sputitng 
monly. brittle that ‘the | slightest undue ” vi 
would. destroy. ~ 
Now the letter was a very unexeeptionable; 


look: 
ing letter,..and | in. most. aristocratic establishments 
would have had a fair chance.of finding “its way to,|. 


. the master or the mistress. of. the house : “but had: ante 
not. been so, passable- -looking it would have reached 
the Duchess,-of Pangbourne, for the fact. vas, that. 

.. Herbert, acting .on. the impulse of his. hi 
ordered. that every. note.or eles raddress 


sonata ot 


That.|. 
-Mmansions. of London it is a footman who stands be- 
| tween the mind of the master and the minds of those 


Laniak 1, ‘Sufficient of the truth’ of this epistle. 


that the.tears-| : 


Pot. promise. that she would not renew, 


ef SOMEV ESN MOSS 


| should be brought at once to his hands if he were 


at home, and Clara had decided upon the same thing 
or principle—for nothing could be more congenial to 


her. spirit than to treat. with kindness. those who 
-seldom-have an. oppor tunity of addressing the great, 


who are surrounded by the insolence of lackeys, who 
take upon themselves to decide with their vulgar 
judgments upon the admissability of a letter” to 
their master or not. 

How strange it is that in most of the aristocratic 


in the great world who may haye cause to address 
him! dy 

Clara opened the letter, and as she did so a fore- 
boding feeling of some evil crept across her mind. 
It contained the following lines :— - 


“ Mapam,—The Duke is a i of taste, and al- | 
ready he lightens the tedium of his hours by the 
enjoyment’ of the society of one a little younger and 
a little fairer than even the Duchess. Of course, 
this is not believed, but if the Duchess will take 
occasion casually, as though by mere accident, to 
pronounce the name of Marianna, the tell: tale 
countenance of the Duke will be quite confirmation 


“From, Madam, A PRIEND.” - 


The Duchess dropped the note, but in a moment) 
she raised it from the floor, and re-read it. 

“ Insolent falsehood |” ‘she. exclaimed. ‘* W hat 
shallow. brain has devised this flimsy device to sow 
the seeds of jealousy between me and Herbert? 
Ah, can I doubt it? °Tis Horton. The villain, 
Horton! Qh, Herbert—husband! If, for only one 
brief hour, I could feel that that man had no power 
to harm you, or only power to harm you a little, Ty 
shouldbe happy—tI think I should be happy, com- | 
pared to what I am now; but itis your own con- 
duct, Herbert, your dreams—your fading strength— 
your shifting eye—your look of dr ead, and your 
feverish starts of alarm, that arms the words. of 
Horton with a frightful significance. ‘There is a 
secret; and being with that man, it is—it must be a. 
guilty, one; and 1 am helpless, except to ruin where 
I would hold up—to destroy where £ would save.’ 

Clara wept convulsively. 

fh Kes. shen added Oh, iyeses . Jt. Elonbert 
would only trust me, something might be done; but 
he will not. He dreads to do that, and I-can do 
nothing, then, but weep, and. suffer, and feel that 
a serpent has him in his frightful coils, while 1 dare 
not Faise a hand to unlink him from the fell em- 
brace.” 

It was some minutes pefore the Duchess could 
summon strength enough to do what she, at jength, 
did, and that. was to tear the letter to fragments ‘and 
cast it into the fire that burnt briskly in the grate. 

“Perish,” she said, “ vile fabrication! “Perish. 
The name.was. Marianna. I will pronounce that 
name, and the serenity —alas! serenity there is not ; 
but the usual, only the usual look of mental suffer: 
ing TROBE Herbert’ 8 face syil : 


t. opened and Herbert a 
though his: p 


| the moment, possessed me 


to you.’ 


oiosek thoughts of the deed of ‘blood that he 


and show that you ean assume 1 along with the. 
highest and the proudest at the Court of the 
Sovereign. That ordeal past, no man, nor woman 
either, will pant for solitude more than I shall. 
ies, Clar. a, we'll to the country.” 

“And then I shall see you with your old cheerful 


looks again, Herbert, shall J net?” 


“Oh, yes, very cheerful—I shall be ver y choerial, 
indeed. No one more so, My heart is a store- 
house of cheerful thoughts. I haye but to say 

Jome forth,’ and they surround rae in heaps— 
troops. Ha! ha! I shall be so very cheerful.” 

The laugh was a dreadful one with which he con- 
cluded this speech, and Clara had 'to press her hands 
upon her bosom to ‘repress the ‘burst of anguish, 
which else would have made itself heard, one 
all ‘her will that it should not do so. 


Then, as if some voice had whispered - the: sug 
gestion to her ears, there came the words ‘* Try him. 
with the name of Marianna” to her imagination. 
She started, and Herbert sprang to his feet in. one. 
of his accessions of alarm, crying— 

‘““ What is it? What do you hear ?’ 

‘Nothing, oh, nothing.” : 

“ Nothing ?” 

- “No, Herbert. What: sbi there be?” 

‘OW hy then, I congratulate you upon your kind: 
experiment upon my nervous system. Perhaps you. 
have perceived that itis not at its best, and so would. 
touch it to the quick by ‘starts at nothing. pe ‘thank. 
you, Madam.” | 

‘Oh, Herbert, I need not reply to such a taunt, , 
for even as you utter it, I feel assured hes have a 
better nature, which tells you of its falsit 

fe rose and tottered up to her, holding “out both 
his hands towards her. 

‘s Forgive me, Clara. There are times now, 
when I know not what I say, and when my galled 
spirit would quarrel with an angel. If my tongue 


‘gives utterance to an unkind word, always is Sg “for 
granted thatumy heart denies it 


ae 


“I do, Herbert. Heaven knows well that Ido, 4 
and that Lever will. But when I started it was be- — 
cause the remembrance of an old playmate came, — 
across me, and:a curiosity concerning her fate, ati 
Nay, do not go.” Let; 
me hold your hands while L tell you.” 

“Goons Go on. You can seek your old play- 
mate out, Clara, and if she wants anght, you can. 
supply that want now ; but~ but do’ “not say that 
ee husband, the Duke, is a very ice de = 

lara.” 

‘‘ Stay a ‘moment, Herbert. 
almost struggle to leave me ? 
full of fever. 


Why will ‘you 
Your hands’ are 
I was going to name this old friend 


‘listen. Name her then.” * 
“You never yet heard of her Herbert. Our 
misfortunes came too swiltly upon thé heels of our 


union for me to think of her. Look at me, is a 


while I name her to’ cour 
Dido loo eins ey (wanes 


fi in thunder boléhad sfallen since - Ane feet 


of the: Duke of Pangbourne, rit could not’ Have-pro- 
i | duced sa: motoastartling: ified: 
pronunciation by the Duchess of this name, Marianna. 


“apon Him; than the. 


tewass ofsvabll.cothers the: manteé-ofwhiceh’ his im- 


agination. wasdulky It linked itself with’ his ever 


Stood.euity of vin: thes eyes of -Heaven, 


declared:so in*thexeyes.of man. : In: ai i 


ek videa posshased him tit the: name was mgs hi 


ings Gla hh nepal that: 
on oe chewed ome nz. bret 
the resolution to, Say, them faded awar before 
look! nee themo,that ad) 


upp. id 9 “hers ; 


‘ber 


Pecals 


hes eoun- | 


hh URS 


‘ rai = 


ur ranks) forcthedotersst< Loy hay endo abt, “determi 


med, positiv aly, awful. 
Fr mausele sof “his 3 ( 


a Oe ie me pia and not 
Fiends only dive: a ' 


as igs cane til’ és, 
_ placed the match to the combristit 
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probe n me ec the-q quick. Well, you have ( 


lone So. What then? mn 
“Phe last two words were yelled forth Alien | 


“spoken” ‘by ‘Herbert, ‘and his: atin Was “and so_ faithfully—to think that she should be the: 


ed aN of violence 


“that of the very 
‘personified. 


“Help 
, ‘of Hea: — re 5 a the other place too if’ it c 
G see ta nd most of all cn ate 
rowld qook with more indulgeén = 
Hen Bete ru Spune Bf 


Smile upo 


I af He Re oi ly ily that cn 
( 11 ae ‘eal ¢ tha mountain has Hee 
Ly rhe bet _Tell me that. a ' 


: nde, 


oe 


nut ‘Then sr are not sure ? plan 
Sure. of what, ee ? Once more T “im 


mplore 
a ret, to tell me pa ies 


Woman,’ oe OD | 
dhentiongd th By your soul's: 
hopes : ioned 


that name for Pie urpose of marking its eff cea 
me or not.” ‘ 
“T did so mention it? ae 
Ls Bnough! Dav Sk ames 
ase—act he 


ss 


h enceforth you 
én us which you™ will: 


ae zip hi 


Ms wet. wh ‘ on eo 
§ 8 E did ar am | 


‘came abies” you. 
of il might have 


ac Sea 
Let me “hear no more, ese 2 
ity should fill my heart. 
Cen ane swhom’ Thave béen accustomed to re- 
vere and. love would be a sad inhabitant of my breast. 
ugh at I fear I ought to tell 
myself I know ‘cowl hap) ; but if in any dreamy 

v0 admitted that possibility, I 
» pleading passion as 
sult; gpg! a 


oe 2 SBOE of thé’ chasin 
tween ws.-Do hot attempt ‘to 
ie * Clara ” si 


i “Passion; 1 
é that’ ae ta 
e aoe ae 


ml 
= Lancet 


der he had 
He: lined; oe out-of "the room, 
lope aoa Se nd © @ atti 
onewho-is: just awakenédfrém some wating 

ee Ha! ha! Pees he laughed aloud; ‘‘ this is well. 


Duchess - this it is, in a moment of wild passion,.to 
a-erime’thiat surely" gel might [ 


Cibo 0; andto- bi pictured min 


sf who want : te iin 0. 


“has b 


: Oh! je 


feepe: | 


and to make one’s wife a | shall 


som wat she: knows 


He flung himself upon a seat in a passion of grief, 
remorse, ant anger. 


nisin To think that, she whom ee loved so well 


of all” the world to ‘bid - me despair, instead of 
Tvin g to. me one word of consolation—instead of 
t -ying to stand between me and oy suffering soul. 
h, it is too much—too much. Can it be that the 
ere accident, of rank has changed her so? Alas! 
alas The Clara-of old familiar times—the Clara 


“that even for crimes to the fullas black as mine, 


had rather a tear than a frown, is not the Clara who 
3 a Duchess!” 

Thus it will be seen how Herbert, the Duke of 
Pangbourne, ‘fully believed that it was some cogni- 


ao ia “sane, ’ neat or remote, of. the murder on the. bridgo, 
ia 


which had possession of the mind of Clara. That 


dt was jealousy of some “unknown siren named 
Marianna thas moved ‘her, he had not the remotest 
“idea. . 


Clara, from the excitement of her feelings, and 


‘| the deep and absolute grief that was at her, heart, 


could hardly reach her own room ; but when she did, 
she fastened the door, and then. all her powers seemed 


to désert her, and before she could reach a chair or 


a couch she fell to the floor. If, then,’ a flood of 
tears had not relieved her overchar wed heart, there 


is no’ saying what disastrous effect ‘her pent-up feel- 


ings might not have produced. : 
“eon! grant me strength,” she cried, when her 
tears had a little abated —“ grant 
Heaven, to bear even this cruel blow! 


me? Yes, 


tothe SA Sa 


paroxysm of Pen that it the eatened to overturn 
her reason, and none but a happily and firmly-con- 
| structed intellect, such as Clara’s, could have with- 
| stood the shock of that most terrible time. 


tumult of agony had passed awazy. 
| then, what that dreadful letter said! 


o 
a 


There is 


Marianna for whom Herbert feels a passion, that he | 
| thinks he may:even plead to me, his wife, as an 
| excuse! 


Oh! rare and novel excuse to an injured 
wife from a faithless husband! 
Why, we all kmow that passion will dictate monstrous 
things, which reason must buekle on its armour to 
subdue! 

Clara now félt the want of some real friend, upon. 


| whose cahner judgment she could have relied, and 
who ai 
for*h. 


‘Right, possibly have unravelled this mystery 

ind: red to her real pity and sympathy 
oS) , ‘hacnone such. ‘There was but 
x es tell her more 


so ‘know the secret now: 
after allj what Betton’ a ihn “what~ has’ made 


yi | r, aa that, 
he had ised language which ah, sad etek to 
pe ks se cy Valo 


tapes 


sion’ 


me strength, ; 

Do Ldream. 
or can it, indeed, be true, that Herbert is false to. 
yes—he admits the wretched truth ! 
He does not, evén with the eae delusion of a. 


4 “ Ttwastrue, then,” she mournfally said, after this | 
STS was “trie, 


“nisi is, 


res The spite 
‘28, an ex-. 
crimes of EHR 


Passion !—Passion | 


What shall ido? -oObl what'shall I do?” 


| trom. the palace, whilst: 


VESUVIUS. 


We extract the following interesting letter from 
the pages of the Atheneum, _ 
Naples, Feb. 8. 
Never surely did the elements of confusion and 


combustion abound in any one place to such a degree 
as in Naples. For two years past have we beet 


tocking backwards and forwards with political coti= 


vulsions; and though we can now keep our seats, 
still we feel that we are on dangerots. ground, and 
that atany moment an explosion may take place.—At 
present, however, two rival destructive powers of a 
very different character have started up and are 
occupying the attention of all the inhabitants of 


_this great. city. On the evening of the 5th there 
burst forth an eruption of Vesuvius so brilliant and 


tremendous as has not been witnessed for many 
years. No one expected it, none of the usual signs 


had preceded it—so that our astonishment and ‘ad 


Miration were the greater. he mountain literally 
roared with the efforts which it made to disgorge 
itself{—the noise being not unlike that of the firing ‘of 
cannon at, sea ; and at every discharge there was 
thrown up a mass of lava and of rocks which by 
night showed like balls of fire. It is impossible to 
describe the beauty of the scene; for the night 
itself was pitch dark, yet so brilliant was the light 
from Vesuvius that every point was brought out in 
relief for miles round. Castella Mare, “Sorrento, 
even over to Capri, were more distinctly visible 
than by day—whilst the sea looked like a mass of 
liquid fire.. The report of a guide who was on the. 
mountain at the time, and whieh is now before me, 
is as follows :—‘ In the middle of the mountain to- 
wards Somma, in an instant a grotto was formed 
full of stalactites of salt and marine salt. I was 
about to gather some portion of it when the grotto 
began to open as if under the influence of an earth- 
quake, and as I fled I found that my clothes were 
burnt upon my back. Had I not quickened my 
speed my life would have been sacrificed, for in the 
same moment there issued forth a current of lava 
forty palms in breadth —whence, as also from the 
crater, were thrown up bombs and lightnings. In 


| ten minutes the lava extended to the foot of Somma, 


forming a most wonderful and beautiful scene.”— 
Some of the erystals of salt 1 have seen this morn- 
ing—white in colour, lightly shaded with green, and 
extremely delicate and elegant in form. 

Whilst standing in Santa Lucia, together with 
many thousands of persons, gazing on this stupend- 
ous object, beneath our very feet the elements of 
destruction were at work, and danger of a different 
kind threatened us. [ must tell you that under- 
neath this part of Naples—on which stand the 
royal palaces, a portion of the Arsenal, Santa Lucia, 
Pizzifalcone, a and no one knows what else (for their 
extent is. a mystery)—are numerous vaults of great 
antiquity ; and.as His Majesty has taken it into his 
head of late years to be a great naval power, and 
has bought a number of war. steamers from 
England, he has laid up in these vaults a goodly 
provision of coals. In fact, at the very lowest 
statement..there: are 115,000 ‘tons. — In these ‘close 
confined. vaults, they: Tava lain ove wee ‘having been 
turned—until: within the last few days it was per- 
ceived that fire-damp existed. His Majesty had 
been warned of the danger three'months since—pbut 
His Majesty laughed, and ‘would not allow any- 
thing tobe touched ; ‘so that;at/ length, the -hour of 
danger came=-and Prince Leopold, the ‘unele of the 
king, and all-his family were ‘to be seen flying 
all the ‘furniture was car- 
ried out rapidly im detail. «The Neapolitaii ‘engis 
neers at first-adopted every method ‘for’ excluding 
the air; and the consequence was, that a slight ex- 
plosion: took: place, which ‘shattered*the ‘beams of 
several rooms, and destroyed one“which a short 
time before had been. occupied) Seemg that this 
plan. did not succeed, they began to form a variety 
of vents; butas in this country there is nothing like 
any continited principle of thought or action, ene idea 
of one moment being thrown aside the next, nothins® 
is, or will be;done.. a have spoken to several tnglisi h 
engineers who tell me that their suggestions are neg- 
lected, either:-from ignorance or from jealousy—anc 
that, there must be.a general ‘blowup ” if the pre~ 
sent plans are persisted.in..A friend-of mine, Mr. 
Nicholl, who had asserted ‘that he eould extinguish 
the: fire at a small expense, and in-a ‘very short time, 
was: last night called in, when he suggested the in- 
trodjuction an a. stream ‘of: darbonie: Pacie: gas (the 


ae ‘method adopted, L believe, some-time’since in one of 
eh ord cd: Ashley's eoaLmines withemient-success)> bur 
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Col. Agostino, the Neapolitan engineer, denying the 
possibility of the thing, and expressing his wonder 
that foreigners should interfere, Mr. Nicholl had to 
retire. The Colonel has to-day sunk a shaft in 
Santa Lucia to communicate with the coal, and near 
it he has accumulated immense quantities of sand to 
be thrown down upon the fire! There are, at pre- 
sent, about 500 men at work (the galley slaves) in 
taxing out the coals; but, though they have been 
more than a week actively engaged, as yet they 
have not taken out more than 500 tons of the 15,000, 


and every moment increases the difficulty and the: 


danger. At present the heat and odour are so in- 
tense that the workmen have to be continually 
changed ; and the poor fellows may sometimes be 
seen coming out with the blood flowing from their 
noses, and quite exhausted. It is a remarkable 
proof of the invariable want of system in this 
country, that no plan exists of these vaults, though 
they extend half way under Naples. No one 
appears to know anything about them; and thus 
it is that how, or where, or when to work, no two 
men are agreed. Every sound is now listened 
to eagerly, as announcing, therefore, the explosion 
of a palace or of a mountain. Indeed, the roaring 
of the mountain has been so tremendous during the 
last night, that though the sea and the whole of the 
city intervene betweeen us and it, I have been un- 
able to sleep. H.W. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue following is from the Correspondent of a 
Daily Paper. The writer is American :—“‘ Our in- 
ternal improvements are going on with the greatest 
vigour. The receipts on the Erie Railroad (which 
in another year will be extended to Lake Erie) 
are now over one thousand two hundred pounds 
sterling a day. The Hudson River Railroad, 
now half finished for use, as far as Poughkeepsie, 
receives two thousand dollars per day for »assen- 
gers alone. All along its line landed propery has 
doubled and trebled in value, and villages are 
springing up, and private residences are being 
constructed at every favourable point. The 
managers of this road have adopted the English 
plan of stationing signal-men along the line, in order 
to prevent accidents, and the seventy-five finished 
miles are now passed daily at the rate of thirty 
miles per hour. On the Utica and Syracuse 
Railway, having a heavy double track, a new 
locomotive is now performing the distance (sixty 
miles) regularly in fifty-five minutes, dragging 
with it heavy trains of cars. 

“The city of New York this winter has been 
supplied with provisions from the country to an 
unparalleled profusion. The finest venison is 
brought hundreds of miles, and sold cheaper than 
beef. Trout brought frozen from the lakes of 
the interior is a luxury within the reach of the 
most economical, and grouse from Illinois, of the 
most delicious flavour, are sold in our streets at 
one dollar the pair. The greatest energy per- 
vades the country, and everybody appears to be 
prosperous, It is this spirit and enterprise, cheered 
on by sucess, that leads the Americans to be 
particularly generous and hospitable at the present 
time.. They have supported ail the Hungarians 
in. almost, affluence smce they have been here, 
and, this will induce a liberal donation of lands 
for their. future support. It: was but the other 
day the merchants of New. York. made a noble 
display of their, regard for Captain Cook, the 
master of the Buglish barque Sarah, who rescued 
the, surviyors of the Caleb Grimshaiy. : 

After, presenting-him: with the freedom’ of the 
city im a -valuable»goldo box, they gave ‘him 
publicly, at, the Exchange, iny Wall-street, a purse 
of eght thousand, fiveo hundred: dollars, Five 
thousand dollars were for himself,'a liberal sum 
was given, tothe mate, and) even ‘the ‘apprentiees 
on board received, one hundred! dollars: ¢achi He 


was. complimented ina “fervent speech, and ve-' 


plied in excellent. taste. 


‘* Another, growing: taste of the country ‘is ‘dis-. 


coverable in. the. form, of ‘rural: cemeteries, which 
are. now, everywhere laid out inthe vicinity of 


our large towns, and’ are. beginning to» be pre- 
it will: not be: 


ferred as places. of interment. 
long before intramural :burials will. be prohibited. 

‘It is contemplatedby. our authorities: to erect 
large, abattoirs. on. the, banks bof the noréh and 
east rivers,..and.to.-compel: our butchers. to: xe 
move their slaughter-houses from. their present 
localities... An exteysive: systems af sewerage. is 


now in progress in this city, and, by a new re- 
gulation, water is to be brought from the Croton 
reservoir into every house in this city. The tax 
for its use is to be levied on the owners, and 
not the tenants, thus ensuring a revenue and 
compelling its use ! é 
for the water improvement will be easily dis- 
charged. ) 
luxury of drinking and bathing in this pure and 
wholesome water, brought forty-five miles in an 
acqueduct, large enough to float a large batteau. 
It is clear ard soft, with a very constant tem- 
perature, cool enough always to drink without 
ice, but delicious when iced. . Ice is indeed used 
now as much almost in winter as in summer. 


Every respectable family is served as regularly 


as in the depth of summer.” : 

As a pendant to the above, we print the following 
extract from a private letter, the writer of which is 
English :-— 

“ You would not like New York at all. It is an 
ill-drained, ill-built, badly ventilated city. The 
cold in winter is intense. The heat in summer 
terrific. There are some parts of the city in which, 
atter nightfall, you cannot venture without danger 
to your life. Nobody seems to be doing well. 
Business is one great struggle of cheating. The 
meat is very bad, indeed ; and the people have but 
two ruling passions—avarice, 2.¢. dollar-making, and 
lying.” 

Which of these gentlemen are to be believed? 


Laer te an 2 en 


THE HASHISH. 


Mr. UrquuHart, in his recent work entitled The 


Pillars of Hercules, gives the following account of 
this intoxicating drug, which is common in some 
parts of the East :— 


Iv appears as the potomantes of the Indus, the gelo- 
taphylis of Bactria, the achemenes of the Persians, 
the ophisnw of Ethiopia, the nepenthes of the Greeks. 
The apparently contradictory qualities ascribed to 
these may all be found in the hashish: like the 
ophisnu, it recalls consciousness of the past and inor- 
dinate fears, on account of which it was given as a 
punishment to those who had committed sacrilege ; 
but, above all, it brings, too, that forgetfulness for 
which Helen administered to Telemachus the ne- 
penthes, and which, no doubt, she had learned in 
Egypt. Equally does it become a poison which 
absorbs all otheis. It will explain the incantations 
of Circe, and the mysteries of the cave of Trophe- 
nius. When taken without suspicion, its effects 
would appear as the workings within themselves of 
the divinity. It goes some way to account for the 
long endurance of a religious imposture, so slightly 
wove and so incessantly rebelled against. Here was 
a means at the disposal of the priest, diviner, and 
thaumaturgist, and beyond all appeals to the mere 
imagination. The epithets which the Hindoos apply 
to their bangue might equally serve for the hashish 
—‘‘assuager of sorrow,” ‘inereaser of pleasure,” 
“cementer of friendship,” ‘' laughter-mover. ” 
Bangue, however, when often repeated, is followed 
by catalepsy, or that insensibility which enables the: 
body to be moulded into any position, like a Dutch 
jointed-doll, in which the limbs are made in the posi- 
tion in which they are placed, and this state will. 
continue for many hours. ha 

In a very short time he becomes'so insensible that, 
he seems intoxicated, or deprived of life.. Then, ac- 
cording as the case may be, the operations are: per- 
formed, of amputations, &e., and the cause of the. 
malady is removed. Subsequently, the tissues are 
brought together by sutures, and liniments are em- 
ployed. After some days the patient is restored to 
health, without having felt, during the operation,. 
the least pain, ede ae 

I was led to take an interest in this plant from. 
the following circumstance. A lady, suffering from. 
spasms, arising from an infection of the spine, had. 
obtained, some years ago, a small portion of hashish 
(at the time a name unknown) when all other nar- 
coties had failed : it afforded her an almost miracu-. 
lous relief. Medical men had been applied to in. 
India to procure the bangue, but it failed.. The 
hemp of England had been tried in vain. I wrote 
to Mr. Lane, then in Egypt, requesting him to 


obtain some 5 but he found it a disgraceful thing to, 


make inquiries on the subject. All these endeavours 
ended in disappointment. Still I remained satisfied 
that there was such a plant. At Tangier I observed 
% diminutive pipe, about the size of a thimble: I 


In this way the debt incurred 


Londoners can scareely conceive the 
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asked what kind of tobacco they were smoking. I 
was answered kef (literally, enjoyment)—it was the 
hashish.- I found that it was also taken inwardly. 
Either the leaves are swallowed with water, after 
‘being crushed, or it is prepared, and boiled with 
sugar, or honey, and butter, like horehound, a great 
, Variety of seeds and spices entering into the compo- 
sition, which is thus said to vary in its effects, and 
to be gifted also with medicinal powers. This pre- 
paration is the majoun. Its effects were described 
as those of the laughing gas, except that, instead of 
a few minutes, it lasts for many hours. Some cry, 
some laugh, some fall into drowsy listlessness, some 
are rendered talkative and funny. They see visions, 
imagine themselves reduced to poverty, or become 
emperors and commanders of armies, the natural 
disposition predominating in the derangement. Men 
under its influence were pointed out to me in the 
streets. They walked along with fixed eyes, heed- 
less of all around them. Some take it daily in 
small quantities, producing, as one of them de- 
scribed to me, ‘a comfortable state of mind,” with- 
out appearing to impair the general health. Under 
its influence the mouth is parched, it is not in their 
power to spit. Their eyes become red and small. 
They are ravenous for food. Everything that one 
hears of it has the air of fable; and I should have 
been inclined to treat it as such but for the evidence 
of my own senses. 
Finding that I could not understand from descrip- 
tion either the mode of preparing it or the effects, I 
determined to get those who were accustomed to 


classes. of, figures. came. out distinctly, and danced 


through eachother. 


os ace 4 


ety} 


_ SHEEP IN WATERPROOF JACKETS.—Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston is stated to have discovered a process. 
for making the woolly covering of sheep waterproof, 
and thus preserving them from. the diseases which’ 
are so fatal to them im coysequence ef wet and) 
‘exposure. 
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MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF 


WATER. 


_ As, amongst other terms, the words Entomostracee, 
Conefrvee Desmidec, and Diatomacew, will have to 
be occasionally employed, it may be proper, at the 
outset, to define, simply and briefly, the meaning 
of these appellation. Wor: 
The Entomostracee constitute a well-defined 
division of the Crustacew, or the Crab tribe, and 
are remarkable for having their bodies inclosed in 
shell-like ‘eases; it contains the Genus Cyclops, or 
Monoculus, so caNed from the singular fact, that the 
species included in it, are provided with but a single 
eye, which is placed in the centre of the head. 
nese animals abound in many waters, and are to 
ye fonnd at all seasons of the year. 
_ The Confervee are vegetable productions of very 
simple organization, consisting of cells or utricles, 
laced end to end, and joined together, forming, by 
heir union, threads, often of extreme fineness, 
which are either simple and undivided, or branched. 
The Desmidee are also vegetable productions, 
exhibiting, however, some affinities to animals, so 
, for a long time, it was a matter of doubt and 
lispute to which of the kingdoms of the organic 
world they really belonged. Recent investigations 
have, however, determined their vegetable nature. 
They also consist of cells; but these are rarely 
united so as to form threads or branching figures, ' 
but are joined together in twos, a number of very 
elegant shapes resulting from various modifications 
in the size and structure of the component cells. 
The MMatomacee unite in their organization the 
characters of both plants and. animals, insomuch 
that it is still uncertain which they really are. 
They are readily distinguished from all other 


_ organisms by their colour, which is brown, and by 


the fact that they are furnished with skeletons of 
‘Silex, or flint; it is this which renders them so 
durable—indeed, almost indestructible. - 

tis to be remarked of all the above that they are 
aquatic, and that three of the classes— viz., the 
Confervee, Desmidec, and Diatomacee—are endowed 
with extraordinary powers of growth and reproduc- 
tion, so that entire ponds, and even lakes, may be 
filled with them in the course of a few days. ‘Chey 
are amongst the first of organized productions to be 
ealled into life and activity on the approach of 
warm and genial weather ; and in all st:gnant and 
impure waters they are to be found in great quanti- 
ties, during the spring, summer, and autimn; in 
the winter, the Conferveae and Desmideae disappear 
for the most part, although some few species con- 
trive to linger through even the most inclement 
weather : the siliceous Diatomacee generally sur- 
vive the winter, and may be met with in abundance 
at any, even the severest, period of the year. \y 

‘In addition to the numerous species of living, pro- 
ductions appertaining to the classes iust defined, 


there are encountered in our metropolitan waters, \ 


Infusorie, or animalcules, and thread-like Fungi. 
|The nature of these being in general so well 
understood, it is unnecessary to enter into any 
lengthened definition. 


_ The Entomostracee and Infusoriae are most abun- 
_ dant in the spring, summer, and autumn months, 
_ but several species live through the winter, in 


diminished numbers. 
The Fungi may also be detectei at nearly all 


' times of the year, but the summer and autumn are 


their proper. seasons. 
Lastly, there is contained in most waters, in 


f ste ey. ny “ps 
- greater or less quantities, according as it is more 


ii 


or less pure, dead and decaying animal and vege- 


_ table matter, partly in the solid form, and partly in 
a — as well as certain gases. 
Bee ee & * * 


* * 
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t 
ANALYSIS OF THD WATERS OF CISTERNS. 


It may be observed, in general, that these waters 
contain the same forms of organic life as those en- 


countered in the waters of the several companies, | 


with this important difference, however, that their 
numbers, for equal quantities of fluid, are usually 
much greater in the former than in the latter case. 
This identity gives to certain cistern-waters the 
same peculiarities which belong to the waters of 
the companies: 
Thus, the water taken from the cisterns supplied 
by the “Grand Junction Company” is usuall 


/found to contain large numbers of the Stellate 


Diatoma, Asterionella formosa. 

That of the ‘‘ West Middlesex Company” has a 
less decided character, but numerous Jnfusoriae of 
the genus Paramecium may generally be detected 
Init: 

That of the ‘‘ Chelsea Company” is remarkable 
for its bunches of Ova cases. 

That of the ‘Lambeth Company,” for its im- 
mense nambers of Bursarie and Paramecia. 

That of the ‘“ Southwark Company,” for its mul- 
titudes of Actinophryides, Ozxytriche, Paramecia, 
Rotifera, &e. 

That of the “‘ New River,” for its various species 
of Diatomacee. 

That of the ‘‘ Hampstead Company,” for its 
Entomostracee, especially Daphnia quadrangula. 

That of the ‘‘ East London Company,” for its 
Entomostracece, and Diatomaceae. 

Varieties in the nature of the living contents of 
our cistern waters depend upon the different periods 
of the year; the above remarks apply to their con- 
dition in the early part of the month of November 
of the last year. Se 

The increase in the quantity of living organisms, 
above referred to, is particularly evident in respect 
to those curiously formed creatures, the ZZntomos- 
tracee; these consist of numerous genera, and are 
the largest animals found in our cistern waters, 
being readily seen with the unassisted eye; they 
exist at all periods of the year, and are almost 
always present in cisterns, often in great numbers ; 


‘they are most readily detected by placing a tumbler 


filled with the water suspected to contain them be- 
tween the eye and the light. 

The organic contents of a given quantity of cistern 
water vary much, not merely with the period of 
the year, but also with the conditien of the eistern 
itself, as respects cleanliness and the frequency and 
time of the day at which its supply. is renewed. 

Thus, should the cistern be in a foul state, or the 
water only just entered, and be then examined, it 
will be more or less turbid, and will deposit an 
evident sediment. It will therefore be necessary, 
before making any microscopic examination of the 


| water, to ascertain the condition of the cistern, and 


when the water last came in. 
* * % % % % 

Another fact which has been observed is the 
following. It has been frequently noticed, that 
Thames water shipped for voyages becomes, after a 
short time, putrid, but that if soon loses its foetor, 
and is sweet again. This has been related as a 
very curious circumstance ; it is one, however, 
which admits of satisfactory explanation. The 
water is placed in tanks and tubs, which is the con- 
dition calculated to ensure the speedy decomposi- 
tion of the organic matter contained in it, but is un- 
favourable to its continued development, the water 
being withdrawn from the influence of air, and 
more particularly light. The organic matter, then, 
originally present having undergone decomposi- 
tion, and dissipated in the form of gas, and there 
being no renewal of it, the water becomes compara- 
tively pure and sweet. 


On the full consideration, therefore, of all the 


| facts contained in the preceding pages, we cannot 
| but arrive at the following conclusions :— 


| First. That the waters supplied by those metro- 
olitan companies whose source is the Thames are 
impure and unfit for use ; in this condemnation the 
Southwark Company’s water stands first, and that 
of thie Lambeth next. The only Thames water 
supplied to the public in a condition approaching 
even \purity is that (as it would appear) by the 
Chelsea Company. I would here call attention to 
the fact} that it was in the districts supplied by the 
Southwark and Lambeth Companies that the cholera, 
during its late visitation, was most prevalent and fatal. 
Second. That the waters supplied by the reimain- 
ing companies, although purer than the former, are 
yet by no means in the condition required for com- 


fort and health. 


Examined at almost any period of the year, the 
following, in most cases, will be found to be the 
condition of each cistern: the lid is off, and the 
water exposed to air and light; on its surface floats 
a dark and frothy-looking scum in patches; these, 
submitted to the microscope, are found to consist 
of a. mingled mass of filiments of  Oscillatoriae 
frustules of Diatomaceae, and Infusoriae ; on the 
sides of the cistern, there is observed a_ slimy 
pellicle of a deep brown colour, composed almost 
entirely of Diatomaceae ; lower down are seen the 
bright-green filiments of certain Conferveae, 
Cladophora glomerata, Vesiculifera, &c.; while at 
the very bottom a copious deposit of earthy and 
organic matter is met with ; lastly, diffused through- 
out the water, there are encountered several living 
species of Jrfusoriae, some so large that they are 
plainly visible to the unassisted eye. 

If, now, inquiries be made. with a view to 
ascertain how often the cisterns are cleaned, perhaps 
the answer will be, in one case, every two months; 
in another twice, or even once, a-year; and in a 
third not at all. In some few instances, they are 
rinsed out every week, or once a fortnight, but, 
such cases are exceptional and rare. 

Enough has now been adduced to justify the 
observation made above, that the faults of con- 


‘struction of cisterns are aggravated by neglect and 


bad management. 

In cooking, the necessity for extreme cleanliness 
is recognised; and why should not the same 
cleanliness be observed with respeet to water? 
A cook cleans her saucepan every day; and a 
cistern to be pure and wholesome, should be 
treated after the same manner, and should be 
thoroughly scoured out at least twice a week. 

Tt has been stated that cisterns are faulty in 
their construction, and this we shall now proceed 
to render evident. In almost all cases the cistern 
is of a square form, and the tap inserted about two 
inches above the level of the bottom ; this form of 
cistern and position of the tap, allow of the ac- 
cumulation of much sedimentary and organic 
matter, which, whenever the water is renewed, is 
stirred up, rendering it turbid and thick ; it is this 
which explains much of the difference observed 
in the condition of the water taken from the 
cistern at various times. 

I would suggest, therefore, that cisterns, if used 
at all, be made with rounded bottoms, the discharge 
pipes issuing from the centre. The result of this 
arrangement would be, that as soon as the water 
had settled, all sediment would escape with the first 
quantity withdrawn, and there would be no subse- 
quent accumulation until the next time the cistern 
was filled. 

Moreover, cisterns should be kept constantly 
covered. ‘The necessity for adopting this precau- 
tion will become apparent from the following ex- 
periment :—Of two cisterns supplied by the water of 
the Hampstead Company, the one was kept always 
covered, and the other exposed: the latter, after a 
time, was found to swarm with animals of large 
size, Crustacez or Entomostracez, while the former 
was comparatively free. 

But there are other considerations connected with 
cisterns which require to be noticed, as the material 
of which they should be manufactured, their siéwation 
and supply. 

Material.—Cisterns are now, for the most part, 
composed of lead, composition, or slate. Itis known 
that many waters act, to their own deterioration, on 
lead, while the composition cisterns, being rough on 
the inner surface, afiord effectual shelter to Infusoria 
and their ova. Of the-three materials, slate is the 
best ; but it would not be possible to have in this 
the rounded form recommended. I would advise, 
therefore, that cisterns be made of glass, marble, or 
earthenware. The glass cisterns would have this 
great advantage, that the slightest impurity would 
at once become evident, and the necessity for cleanli- 
ness palpable to the sight: they should, of course, 
be made of equal width top and bottom, to prevent 
accident from frost. The chief recommendation of 
earthenware, especially the salt-glazed kind, would 
be its cheapness, which would render it particularly 
suitable for the dwellings of the poor. 

Sitwation.—Nothing can be more inconvenient or 
absurd than the practice of placing cisterns in situa- 
tions difficult of access, in many cases even the 
assistance of ladders being required to reach them ; 
and this is one of the reasons why so little attention 
is paid in general to their condition. The cistern of 
a house should be as accessible as the kitchen, or any 
other part of a dwelling. 

Supply.—Finally, the water should be dazly turned 


Ys 


on to the cisterns, instead of three times a week only, 
as at present, in most cases. The necessity of this 
is obvious, for it is well known that, ia summer, 
water will become offensive in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

Summary.—The indispensible conditions for a pro- 
per supply of water to a populous city like London 
are— 

An unpolluted source. 

An unlimited supply. 

Perpetual renewal. 

Filtration. 

The abolition or modification of reservoirs and 
cisterns. 

Moderate cost. 
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MR. CLAY’S TEN POUND COTTAGE. 


Tur Chelmsford Chronicle says:—We some time 
since published a statement by Mr. Clay, of Enville, 
near Ongar, to the effect that he could comfortably 
house a labourer upon his farm in a cottage, the 
whole of the materials and erection of which should 
cost him only ten pounds. 


We will endeavour to explain how this has been 
accomplished, and detail the facts and figures as we 
gathered them from the builder, a skilful labourer 
upon the farm, by whom nearly the whole of the 
work was performed. Mr. Clay was his own archi- 
tect. It is a building three rooms in length, erected 
at the corner of a meadow on a spare, nook which 
could not be well turned to any other profitable pur- 
pose; and it is a leading feature in it, that with the 
exception of the deal boards for the doors and the 
glass for the windows, the whole of the materials 
have been produced upon the farm. The walls are 
built of ‘clay lumps’’—that is, clay, worked in the 
same manner as for bricks, moulded into lumps 
twenty inches long, seven deep, and ten wide, and 
well dried in the sun in the heat of summer ; these 
are laid with the same material, just as if building 
with bricks and mortar, and when plastered over on 
both. sides, and. thoroughly dried, form a wall ex- 
ceedingly hard and firm, which no cold or damp can 
penetrate. The roof is shaped with poles,eut from 
a wood on the farm, the place of thatch laths being 
supplied with straight sticks ; over this an excellent 
coating of thatch is neatly laid, and the inside is 
plastered and whitewashed, The windows, which 
are ot ample size for a cottage, are formed of large 
panes, a bar passing down the centre, and the trans- 
verse supports. of the glass are of lead, so that the 
expense of a regular window frame is saved; and 
as a further proof of the extent. to which, economy 
is carried, the door is made .folding, and the half 
being thus light, swings'on gudgeons, by which the 
outlay for hinges is spared. The floor is composed 
of a sort of concrete, made of the brick earth and 
fine sand; and the chimney, which contains a cozey 
enclosed corner for the labourer at night, is built of 
clay lumps. An. extra window, in the, shape of a 
cross, studded with fragments of coloured glass, has 
been introduced by the taste of the architect into the 
end of the bed-room, and answers the double pur- 
pose of furnishing light and ornament. The whole 
length of the building is thirty-two feet, the width 
twelve feet, the: height of the walls inside about 
eight feet,-and to the canopy roof eleven feet. The 
size of the keeping room is ten feet by twelve ; of 
the bed-room, eleven by ten; and of the kitchen, 
nine by ten. 

We come now to the actual cost. The following 
were the figures furnished to us, and which we tested 
by the statements of the man by whom the work was 

one :— 


£ 8. d, 
Making 800 clay lumps, at 8s. 6d. per 100 ...... 180 
Waying Gitio, At 2s, 6d... ,..sscdeqwecspbasesodene ye sppabe 1, 9,.0 
THA TCHIMO esse thas <sxenvenesphsooncs 0 
Glass for WilldoWS...........6c00 6 
Glazing and putty 0 0 
Wood for doors, and making doors and window 
Epo RATIO GIs av ape Soave davies ds Cbdes VealCeeenebeey ve Std LEO 
Rough woed for rafters, and thatchingl aths.....010 0 
Nails,‘and forming roof 012 0 
Claying inside and whitewashi 7.05.0 
Chimney pot, Clic. csesscseedsepveesess toavesceeesceeees 012 0 
£8 10 6 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. Clay, unlike most 


architects, has completed his building for less than’ 


the estimate ; and we think if the one pound nine 
shillings and sixpence were laid out in providing 
some other material for the floor—for the idea of a 
clay bottom does not strike us very pleasantly—it 


course the idea may be amplified and a cottage with 
the same nmiaterials built for a labourer having a 
family at a proportionate increase of cost. Mr. 
Clay’s first plan was to build in the shape of a 'T, by 
which he would have secured four rooms; but the 
ground would not admit of this. 


ya 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE 
CAUCASUS. 


Mr. Drrson is boating up the River Rion ;— 
“Our progress. was very slow, for thousands of 
snags, trunks of trees and branches projected from 
the water and the banks, which we carefully avoided, 
thongh we kept always near the shore to enable the 
men to push the boat along with poles, and to use 
only. occasionally their paddles. During the fore- 
noon, we came to another halt and found that we 
were at the residence of one of our boatmen, who 
seemed to have selected the spot because there was 
no one else to occupy it. After ascending the high 
bank, he conducted us a distance of about an eichth 
of a mile, across'a very level piece of ground 
covered with shozt grass and overshadowed by huge 
walnut trees, at whose roots grew the grape vine, 
and whose branches supported its thousand of shoots. 
On arriving at his home, where were two huts made 
of hewn planks, we were led to the unoccupied 
guest-house—there being several women in the other 
—the boatman’s wife and sisters—which, of course. 
excluded us from»its: hallowed precincts, without ’ 
especial licence. Here we prepared our usual dinner, 
aided. by our officious host, and then started azai i; 
but the violence,of the wind. obliged us to return. 
We were now. permitted, by the courtesy of the 
females themselyes—who, as we were unfortunate 
travellers, yielded something of their national pre- 
judices to enter the dwelling-house, which I ‘have’ 
culled a hut. | It consisted of one room, with only 
the earth for a floor. On-each side were wide plank 
divans, which served for beds and seats.. ‘Fhe walls 


were about seven feet high and supported:a pointed | 


roof without any ceiling. The fire was made in the 
centre of the room, and the smoke escaped through 
the crevices, the planks being far apart. There 
were no windows. Med oh 

“The family whom we found in. this primitive 


establishment, consisted of a mother and two grown } 


up daughters, two small ichildren, and a young mar- | 
ried woman. They all had their faces tied up like 
the Turkish women, leaving nothing of them visi- 
ble except the eyes. We seated ourselves on. the 
divan. opposite to them, and after a while, noticing 
that we were. harmless and unobtrusive, they al- 
lowed their face-bandages gradually to fall off, and 
by evening their features were no longer concealed. 
The scart, however, which they had used about 
their face, still remained on the head, and was now 
left to fall carelessly over the breast ; but as the 
neck of the dress was cut something in the style of 
those worn in the time of Louis XVJ,, and left open 
in front down to the waist, it did not wholly conceal 


that full, enchanting development of form which Na- | 1 


ture has oftener richly lavished on the poor than on 

the affluent, and which here, from being studiously, 

religiously covered when their possessors are abroad, 

had all the.delicacy of the lily, Their skirts, made 

of ordinary blue muslin, were long, but from the 
sound of their steps, I knew their feet were bare; 

and at night, just before retiring, when they washed 

them, which they all did with care, I noticed they 
were dirty and not very small. I also observed, and 
they took no great pains to.avoid observation, that 
they wore pantaloons.of dark calico, which with the 
frock and coarse chemise.of bez seemed to constitutys 
the whole of their costume. The two younge/r 
though not pretty, had none of that gross vulg-ar 
look which so characterises the poor Irish ‘asa 
Sayoyards I have met with in travelling. 2 
had endowed them all with a refined and in 
tual expression, and education and common 2/dyan- 
tages only were wanting to make them trul/y inte- 
resting. The married woman was of better form 
than the others, and had a large oval face,of a most 
perfect model, and such as is seldom sepn except 
among the Armenians. Her forehead, though par- 
tially covered by a scarf or handkerchief, was 


Thy glance 


beautifully smooth and white; showing to great 
advantage her dark eyebrows, as delicately arched 
as if executed by a master’s pencil. Her eyes 
were large and perhaps brilliant; they were at least 
foe from the smoke which constantly filled the 
ut. 4 te "; his ; 

_“ The occupation of the family appeared to be 
this: the men are much of the time on the river, 
carrying down produce and passengers; but when 
at home, cultivate the grape—makine a common 
red wine—planting and gathering millet. In time, 
of war, though friendly to the Russians, they buckle 
on their arms, assemble under the banner of theit 
clan, and may be seen lighting the watch-fires at 
night, creeping stealthily along some ravine to re- 
connoitre the enemy’s lines, or to pick off the 
Giaour with a rifle ball. ba eee. 

“The women, when not occupied in frightening 
the hens and pigs as they rush in at one door and out: 
at another, or in stewing small beans and making: 
millet cakes, are spinning thread. The latter occu- 
pation is a pastime to them, and they work very 
gracefully. The wife thus engaged, as she sat on a. 
low stool near the fire, directly opposite me—a 
position she had taken early in the evening—had 
thrown off something of the timidity with which she: 
had at first weleomed us, though she could not ever- 
come a pleasing diffidence which accompanied. all’ 
she did before so many strange guests. She held 
the flax high up in her left hand, causing the sleeve’ 


i, 


Ditson’s Circassia ; or, a Tour to the Caucasus. = 
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TAME SEE GEES TON By 


I SAW THEE AND BLESSED THEE. ~ 


1 


"I saw: thee and bless’d thee, thou beautiful ‘one, 


And pray’d that in sunshine thy life might glide 
ODOM EY yighe es MS i Ih 

Like the: child of a vision wert thou to my sight, 

A being of gladness, of love, and oflight; 


' As radiant thy cheek: as the morning cloud’s hue, 

As lovely thine eyo’as the even’s pale'blue,) 
_ Far sweeter thy vesice than.the lute’s mellow tone— 
I heard and I bles.s’d thee thou beautifal one. 


I saw thee and /loved thee, and pour’d in thine ear 
The low whisyser’d accents which told thou wert 
dear ; 


_ glow, 


sunn’d thy features—in transport I prest 
20m of snow to mine own throbbing breast, 
And fo/ndly I deem’d thy young heart I had won— 
I heay’d and I bless’d thee, thou beautiful one. _ 


Lloy/'d thee and bless’d thee, nor thought that thine 


eye 
Be’am’d alike upon all, as the stars from the sky; 
knew not the bliss, which thy kiss gave to me, 


YLight be tasted by all, as the flower by the bee; 


Thou art as that fruit that enchanteth the eye, 

Whilst ashes and dust ‘neath its loveliness Lie ; 
gone" - este E40 G 

I mourn o’er thy falsehood, thou beautiful one. 


—The Poetical Works of John Bolton Rogerson. hy 


ut 


Tus New Hovsr or Commons.—The new 
chamber for the Commons is now so far completed 
that it will, according to present intentions, be used 
for the day sittings of the House on Wednesdays: 


after Haster. 


the existimg arrangement for the evening sittings 
during the present session.—Daily News. 


ne Shee aay 


ought the earth, and thy cheek hada - 


‘son cloud pass’d o'er the heaven of ‘thy 


I know thou art faithless—my bright dream. hath ‘ 


The unfinished condition of the gas 
and light apparatus renders it necessary to retain — 


\ 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


THE MARRIED: BACHELOR. 


2 


_ rere is no limit to the recklessness of the 
penny-a-liners in providmg pabulum for a para- 
graph, If the spider had a shilling an inch 
allowed him for his web, he could not set to work, 
with more alaerity than is shown by the penay- 


‘acknowledge the receipt from “ 


and indeed the process is no other than the old one 


of plating sin with gold—a species of electrotyping 
which, in our estimation, leaves the gilt as glaring 
as ever. e 
Nevertheless, all is grist that comes to the :Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s mill, and if conscience 
continues its contributions at their present rate, we 


may begin to look upon conscience money asa re-_ 


cognised source of reyenue. We will, anticipate » 
few cases under the head of _ 
__ TENDER-CONSCIENCE MONEY. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: has received 
from “ X.” three halfpence, “‘computed to be the 
value of arose picked ten year's ago in Kensington 
Gardens.” He has handed the money over to the 
Commissioners of Woods.and Forests. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has also, to 
Z.” of five hundred 


pounds, being ‘“‘ the amount, with interest, of penal- 
ties incurred at various times by carrying notes from 
one friend to another, instead of sending them by 
post.” Aes se ie. 

The sum of fifty pounds has been sent to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by ‘tJ: B.” “ for 
having defrauded the Excise, by making a private 
still out of a tea-kettle, and therewith distilling an 


had no interest. E 
the adoption of th 


arb) 


‘ 
/ on the very © a 


Such — 


having knocked at the door, it is opened | 


and the following dialogue ensues— 


Dun. Is your master in? - 
Servant. No, Sir. area 


Dun. Is your mistress in ? c 
Servant. No, Sir. Sb aii 
Dun. 1s your young master in? _ 
Servant: No, Site (50. 
Dun. Any of the family in? eg 
Servant. No, six. er s 
Dun. Then there’s nobody in? Pe os 
Servant. Oh, yes, Sir; the execution’s in—you 
ean walk up and see that, if you like—Punch.. 
Tam Vury Larest Sscrer.—Punch believes he 
is grossly violating Ministerial confidence, in 
stating, that a certain worthy, wise, and weighty: 
Alderman is about to be raised to the peerage, 
by the style and title of Baron Overtwentystone.— 


Punch. 


$55 


Wantep, 4 Frew Bussres.—Mr. Punch, haying 
yead with extreme emotion that there is the 
amazing amount of seventeen million in the Bank 
cellars,—calls upon the ingenious and craving to 
come forth like men, and blow afew bubbles! Any 
sort of bubble will do, if it only have the tint of 
movelty. No hand need apply, and no letter 
‘with the post-mark ‘“ Sunderland” will be taken 
in; lest the compliment should be returned by the 
writer.—Punch. — pects e 
“ah CONSCIENCE, AVAUNT ! 

‘Tun public treasury is under very great obliga- 
tions just now to Conscience, in whose name the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is continually receiv- 
ing sums of large amount, and the first halves of } 
Bank-notes, whose better halves follow in a day or 
two afterwards, to form the necessary union.. We 
-are not quite sure that these large receipts of con- 
‘science moriey may be regarded as proof ofinereased 
morality on the part of the public, for we may be 
_ tolerably certain that the sums sent in to the Chan- 


Ps : 


part of one per cent upon the gross amount of 
tozuery committed. ‘The fact of conscience money 
coming in rather briskly shows that dishonesty 
is carried to such an extent, that even con- 
science, who is so easily put to sleep, can no- 

ge _ remain completely dormant. We. cannot. 
nuch either for the respectability of a principle 


‘< 


a 
. 


eas 2 2 ie sepa es < fe é » 
conscience as a sufficient expiation of an offence, 


_| ounce of spirit from:a.pot of ale.” ‘ vag li 
/ “ A Reformed Convict ” has forwarded a farthing 


fection of a woman—is about to be erected on the 
heights of Folkstone—a statue that shall carry with 
it a great moral lesson. 
Statue of a Woman (about to travel)—with only one 
portmanteau !—Punch.. 


lived long enough to know that man makes his own 
fate, and that the strongest in character, the most 
. single in aim and, purpose, and the most direct in } 
‘act, are the happiest from these very causes. . 4 
| only real. misery is weakness. Regret, wavering, 
that lsind of puerile idealism which demands ‘all 
before it can be satisfied, and which will not find 
happiness or sufficiency in that which it has; indeci- 
sion, weakness in any shape is unhappiness; a strong, 
bold, determined, energetic nature, must and does 
conquer events, and make life and all that surrounds 
it slaves to its own will. 
women lament their fate, I often draw down their 
indignation by.-turning: the balance, and showing 
them how, by their.own want of nerve and muscle 


heavier, or transformed what in other hands had 
proved a blessing, by weakness into a curse. 


~ eellor of the Exchequer do not form the hundredth 


egards the payment of money in the name of ) 


It is no other than the 


DEcISION AND STRENGTH OF CHARAOTER.—I have 


The 


And when I hear men or 


of character, they have made, their misfortunes 


Oh! 
above all would I inculcate on people these words ; 
‘‘Make your decision firmly, act promptly, and 
never look back to regret impossibilities, or waste a 
life so valuable and precious in re-arranging the 
past, and in futile reveries over a now impossible 
condition. ; 

Amprte Sxcuriry.—In a collection of MSS. 
about to, be brought to auction im Paris, is an auto- 
eraph of Tasso, attached to a written acknowledg- 
ment from the poet of a debt of a small sum to a 
Jew, named Abraham Levi, for which, says Tasso, 
the Jew took in pledge “the sword of my father, 
six shirts, four sheets, and two table cloths.” 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. iis : 

A Rainway, TRAVELLER has seen a beautiful ruin on the 
line of the Southampton Railway, near to Basingstoke. 
Can we give him any. information concerning 1t?—Yes. 

_ The ruin is a very attractive and striking object on the 
line of that railway. The following description of it is 
from the “Beauties of England and Wales,” 1805 :— 
“The. Holy Ghost Chapel is so called from its having 
been connected with a brotherhood or guild of the Holy 
Ghost, instituted by Sir William Sandys, Knight, after- 
wards the first Lord Sandys, and Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, under 9 licence from Henry VII. This fra- 
ternity was dissolved the first year of the reign of 
Edward VL, and its possessions vested in the Crown; 
put inthe first: year of the reign of Philip and Mary a 


protherhood was again cstablished here, and the former / 


possessions reeranted, for ‘ the maintenance of a priest 
jor the celebration of Divine service, and for the instrue- 


tion of the young men and boys of the town of Basing- 
stoke” About the commencement of the reign of 
James I. the brotherhood became extinct, and during 
the confusions of the Civil Wars the chapel estate was 
seized by the Parliament, and the school shut up; but 
through the care of Bishop Morley, the estate was again 
restored about the year 1670. The site of this chapel 
is traditionally said to have been occupied by a religi- 
ous structure from the period of the Saxon times; and 
“ough the present building is generally ascribed to 
aie above Sir William Sandys, the opinion of a cele- 
brat { draughtsman and antiquary,, Mr. Carter, seems 
to counteunce the report of its having been, erected 
much carlier. ‘The style of the architecture,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘appears of the day of Edward IV.’ The 
design, though small, is much enriched, and among the 
ornaments are many with Roman and Grecian forms, 
which shows that examples of this sort had been earlier. 
introduced among us than is generally thought; how- 
ever, it is not impossible but that many of the carvings, 
with some’ shields of arms, were added in the reign of 
Henry VIII., in consequence of repairs or alterations 
Camden describes it as haying been 
erected by Sir William Sandys, and particularly men- 
tions the roof as being excellently adorned from. Serip- 
ture history. The only parts now standing (1805) are 
the south and east walls, with a hexangular tower at the 
south-west angle, in which was formerly a staircase. 
On the piers between the windows on the south side are 
long narrow pedestals with niches rising aboye them. 
The angles of the tower are similarly decorated; the 
walls are of brick, cased with freestone. ‘The effect 
arising from the elevated situation of these ruins is 
peautifnl. The building appears first to have been 
dilapidated in the Civil Wars, and has been almost 
entirely neglected ever since. Dive 
A. A. A—We have scarcely had time to read the Article 
with care, and would like to postpone our answer for a 
week. P Fs ‘ 
A Youne PurmosopHer.—There is. nothing new in A 
Young Philosopher’s communication. : ; os 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE, AND NOT A Drop. TO 
Drinx.—Our facetious correspondent is right enough, 
and his comments are very judicious ; but. they have 
already, in different forms, been presented to the public, 
Thére cannot be a subject of more grave moment. On 
the subject of filters, Mx. Horsley’s remarks are so judi- 
cious that we extract them':—“ What are called filters. 
act a very subordinate and. inferior part in the, purifi- 
cation of water. Their modus operandi is entirely of a 
mechanical character, and they cannot by possibility act 
otherwise. Filters simply intercept the grosser feculent: 
and other matter, and thus perform the part or office of 
a strainer, and the amount of depuration must ever of 
necessity be in the mere ratio of the size of the orifices 
or cellular pores of the materials employed as. filtering, 
media. This observation applies with equal force to: 
every filter, from that of Robins and. Lipscombe,. to 
Ransome and other competitors—from sponge and other, 
adjuncts, to oolite and artificial stone. The eye may, in- 
deed, be pleased with the mere visual effect of crystalline | 
transparency, but the chemical constitution of the water 
as to purity, softness, or hardness, remains precisely as 
it was before, and the microscopic germs. of bysine, or, 
the lower torms’ of algte, as well as. those. of infusorial, 
animalcule, pass. through wholly unchanged... Mere 
vision is, therefore, a most deceptive and fallacious test 
in the decision of this question, sinee there is more 
than meets the eye. Besides these considerations, filters 
become in process of time almost clogged, and compara- 
tively inert and inefficient, while the act of decomposi- 
tion in the case of the animal and vegetable matter 
intercepted, discharges sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
sulphite of ammonia, and other noxious and lethal gases 
and products. : 
W. R. R.—We cannot at present give our correspondent 
any information upon the subject of the note. 


W. P. L.—The Tale is too lengthy for us. The subject, 
too, is. rather repugnant. We thank our talented, cor- 
respondent for its perusal; but W. P. L. will easily cons 
ceive that we have a variety of matters to consider 
before inserting an article, and that some of these 
matters may be quite irrespective of its merits. é 

Wittiam Winiiams (Shrewsbury).—We cannot at pre- 
sent give our correspondent further information, 

A Loyrr or THE Drama.— We cannot assist yow in:your 
dramatic yearnings in any way. It is a thankless pro- 
fession, and we advise you to think no more of jit. 

A Lapy.—You will find all the information you require 
upon the subject of your note in the pages of Luoyp’s 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. ‘ 

A Frw Opps. anp Enps.—We will find room for all your 
obliging scraps but. one, which happens to be a, little 
personal, although the point is good. : 

Lertiria.is courted by a gentleman who lives with his 
mother. , The mother proposes to reside with them when. 
they. marry, and. Letitia, from: what she sees of the old 
lady, is pretty sure. that her residence would be in: the 
character of absolute mistress: of the: house, ias she 
already issues: her orders to Letitia as to what»she: shall 
wear, &e., &c. Would. the Wditor advise, Letitia. to 
mairy under such circumstances ?—No—W hen ~your 
intended asks you to name the day, tell him that it will 
be. that upon which he sets up a separate establishment 
for his, mother, and do not let your feelings, be worked 
upon to give way upon that point. It will: be much 
better in, the end for the happiness of all parties. 
Mothers should never, unless;undersyery peculiar cix- 

- eumstances, indeed, reside with young married folks. It 
is but,.in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, laying up 
a tertile stock of miseries srom: which there is no escape, 
Be. firm, Letitia. 

AupHa.—Declined with thanks, 


taking place. 


\ 
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OLb Titns.—We believe that the old ceremony of Maun- 
day, will be interesting in all time, 
graceful relics of a past age, standing eut pleasantly fiom 
its barbarisms. This day is called, in. Latin, dies 
Mandati, the day of the command, being the day on 
which our Lord washed the feet. of his disciples, as re- 
corded in the second lessow, This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the ceremony, 
liberal donations were made to the poor, of clothing and 
of silver money; and refreshment was given them to 
mitigate the severity of the fast.—On this day, called 
Shere or Maunday Thursday, it was a custom, both in 
this and other countries, for the king and queen, persons 
of high estate, and the abbots of religious houses, to 
perform their Maunday—that is, to wash the feet of a 
certain number of poor people, originally twelve, in 
imitation of our Saviour’s washing the feet of his disci- 
ples. The kings and queens of England, indeed, in- 
creased the number, and usually washed the feet of as 
Many persons as they themselves were years old, or 
had reigned, They afterwards gaye them meat, cloth- 
ing, and a little bag of small money. , A relic of this 
custom is still preserved. 

A Reapur.—Yes: you are'quite right as to the date. We 
cannot be sure as to your second question. 

OnE Who Lixes Facrs anv Ficures.—Our Journal is 
not exactly the proper medium tor the inquiries of One 
Who Likes Facts and Figures,but we print the return our 
correspondent wishes, as itis of general interest ;—Pub- 
lic Income and Expenditure.—The first retura of the 
present session has been printed, containing the annual 
account of the public income and expenditure for the 
year ending the 5th ult., with a statement of the balances 
in the exchequer, &e. The net income of the year was 
fifty-two million, nine hundred and fifty-one thousand, 
seven hundred and forty-eight pounds, eighteen shil- 
lings and five-pence ; and the expenditure, fifty million, 
eight hundred and fifty-three thousand, six hundred and 


twenty-two pounds, sixteen shillings and four-pence; |; 


leaving an excess of income over expenditure of two 
millions, ninty-eight thousand, one hundred and twenty- 
six pounds, two shillings and a penny. The balances in 


the exchequer on the 5th of January in the previous 


year were eight million, one hundred and five thousand, 
five hundred and sixty-one pounds, twelve shillings and 


nine-pence three farthings; and at the close of the. 


financial year, the 5th ult., they amounted to nine. 


million seyen hundred and forty-eight thousand, five 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds, twelve shillings and 
four-pence three farthings. There was advanced in the 
year one million, nine hundred and eighty-nine thou-, 
sand and fourteen pounds, four shillings and. six-pence, 
for local works, &c., under various acts of parliament ; 
including one million, two hundred and seventeen thou-- 
sand, six hundred and sixty-seven pounds, ten shillings, 
for drainage, poor law unions, and railways in Ireland. 
The repayments of advances for local works were one 
million, one hundred and seventy thousand, seven hun-- 
dred and fifty-two pounds, thirteen shillings and eleven- 
pence in the year. E 

A ScHootmaster AT Epmonton.—We certainly cannot 
insert the letter of A Schoolmaster at Edmonton. It 
looks like a very elaborate puff of his school. Our 
correspondent had better send it to the papers as an 
advertisement. It is ingenious. 

Noumismaricus.—Our old correspondent is at us about the 
Florin again, and this time we can give him a very 
small amount of information, indeed, as the following 
extract from the Parliamentary Summary of one day 
Iast week will show :—In the House of Commons Major 
Beresford inquired whether the issue of the new florin 
coins had been countermanded, and if so, why? Mr. 
Sheil replied that the whole number of coins struck had. 
been duly issued. Since the die was fabricated, how- 
ever, the discovery was made by some microscopical 
observer, that certain letters were omitted from the 
inscription. As to the fact there could be no question 
but that a sovereign endowed with so many virtues as 
her present Majesty, was the gracious gift of Heaven, 
and it was equally certain tliat the monarch was the 
head of the Protestant church in this country. But the 
omission of the words “Dei Gratia” and “ Fidei 
Defensor” was intended merely to prevent overcrowd- 
ing the face of the coins. ‘For his own part he was re- 
sponsible only for the manutacture of the money, he 
had no control over its issue, or the design for the dies. 
We were half inclined to place this among our facetise, 

Snow-prop.—We shall probably be able in a short time 
to say something definite to Snow-drop upon the subject 
of her polite note. 

W. H. G. Suincock.—Your hand-writing is by no means 
good. It wants condensation—Avoid flourishes. The 
premium varies very much in the trade you mention, 
You will get all particulars concerning the Borough 
Road School, by addressing a note to the secretary. 

A Crtizen.—We quite agree with a Citizen that there 
cannot be a higher social crime than the mal-adminis- 
tration of charitable trusts; but in this country such 

eems to be a natural condition of things, humiliating 
as it is to make the confession. As regards Charter 
House, or Charteruse—The property with which Sutton 
endowed the Charter House consists of the fine site of 
the old Carthusian monastery ; of the adjoining square 
and streets; some house property in Hackney; the 
manor and estate of Balsham with Littlebury and Had- 
stock, and the manor and estate of Castle Cramp, in 
Cambridgeshire; the manors and eStates of South- 
minster, Hallingbury, Cold Norton, and Much Stam- 
bridge, in Essex; in Lincolnshire, the manors and 
estates of Dunsby and estates of Buslingthorpe; and in 
Wiltshire, the manors and estates of Salthrop, Black- 
grove, Cheltor, Elecombe, Wattiscote, and Little 
Wigborow ; besides ten ecclesiastical benefices, ‘This 


It is one of the. 


PrTa,—Our correspondent is thanked for his kind wishes 


A Youne Reaper.— Yes. 


A Wires (Bristol).—A f 
from the city of Bristol, writes to say that she married’ 
a gentleman witha son, he having been a widower for 


Cuana.— We are decidedly of opinion that the ‘young 


OuiveR GoxpsmMitTH.— We will endeavour to find a 
Dickey SAm.—Declined with thanks. 


FiLora 1x Tue Country resides at a farm-house, anda 


A Lap in THE Country. — We cannot take npon our- 


MARGARET IN HER TEENS has quarrelled very seriously 


others, twenty-five thousand pounds. : 
princely income the trustees manage to maintain— 
what think. you? —the number of eighty old men, 
forty-four scholars, and twenty-five exhibitioners; so 
that if the income be fifty thousand, which there is very 
little doubt it is, every en pe maintained by the 
Charter House costs about four hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. 

Lay or THE OvpEN Tine.— Declined with thanks, 
The yersification is frightfully deficient in rhythm. 


and commendations. The Articles on the Months are 
strictly original, and from the pen of the Editor. 


Frosr.—The season has been unprecedently cold all over” 


the world. Letters from Constantinople make mention 


of a very unusual severity of weather ; the thermometer | 
was down to 16 deg.; the harbour had been frozen for. 
All business was at a stand; the shops” 
closed to keep out the cold; many persons haye been | 
found dead in the streets from cold; in fact, the | 


several days. 


memory of man cannot recollect so severe a winter. At 


Gallipoli twenty persons perished of cold. Nine vessels | ” 


have been lost in the Black Sea. 

Mercury has been frozen, but 
at a very low temperature, indeed. Silver is found in 
‘the lead mines in Cumberland; but the per centage of 
that metal, in a given quantity of ore, is too small to 
pay for its separation. es 
wife, dating her communication 


‘several years. . She did her duty by his son in a kind 
and affectionate spirit; but she has a child now of her 
own, a daughter, who is now about fonr years of age, 
and that her husband’s son is #0. cruel ‘to the little 
thing, that it is enough to make the child’s life a com- 


plete burthen to it; and if she attempts any interference | — 
with him, he complains to his father, who takes his” 
The son of the husband is 


part. What is she todo? Ti : 
now twelve years of age, and a thorough little ruffian.— 


‘We advise the wife to make a determined stand against 


‘any ill-usage, and every interference upon the part of her 
‘husband's son with her little girl. Should such a state 
‘of things continue, however, and the husband fail to 


‘keep his son in order, A Wife should insist upon his 


leaving the house. Put on a bold front, and, for your 
child’s sake, nip in the bud this great iniquity. _The 
husband ought to be ashamed of himself. His little 
|girl ought to be his peculiar care and affection. = 


‘ gentleman is in love with you. The symptoms aré all 
that way tending, and you should ask your own heart 
how you feel towards him; or some day, when you are 
‘not, perhaps, very well wigpared with an answer, you 
will have a declaration. “We presume he is rather 


“young, or he would hardly adopt a mode of treatment | 


to you before others, which is sure to occasion a re- 
mark. ; 


place for Oliver Goldsmith’s lines, in our next article, 
entitled “Our Library Table,” which we are now 
getting up. 

We cannot see 
any original thought in the lines. We have much 
worse poetry sent us, though, than our correspondent’s 
lines. 


young gentleman, who lodged for a time there, made 
love to her, and has promised her marriage according 
to the Scotch fashion, which he tells her is quite legal 
and correct, and consists in exchanging letters, ac- 
knowledging each other as man and wife. The young 
lady, would be glad to know from the Editor of the 
MiscELtany if thisbe right—We are quite rejoiced 
that you write tous. We hope it is intime. Have 
nothing further to say to the young gentleman, for he is 
no gentleman. If he wishes to marry you, what other 
fashion is so good as the old English one of taking you 


to church in the open face of day, and making you his 


wife? Have nothing to do with Scotch matrimonial 
fashions. 
your weakness, if you do not follow our advice. 
him, if you like, from whence the advice came, and 
dismiss him from your thoughts. Write to us if you 
experience any annoyance from him. 
A Lavy wHo Wrives ror InvoRMATION.—We are very 
happy to be able to afford A Lady \the information she 
requires, 
formerly called the Sunday of live Loaves, the Sunday 
of Bread, and the Sunday of Refreshment, in allusion 
to the gospel appointed for this day, It was also 
named Hose Sunday, from the Pope’s carrying a golden 
rose in his hand, which he exhibited to the people in 
the streets as he went to celebrate the eucharist, and at 
his return. 


selves to give a precise opinion as to whether the moon 
be inhabited or not. The general opinion of astrono- 
mers inclines to the affirmative; and it certainly does 
seem quite consistent with all we know of the scheme 
of the universe, that it should be so. That it is diver- 
sified by hill, dale and stream, and that there are 
upon its surface continents, and seas, and oceans, we 
consider to be placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
although much that is related is unquestionably all 
moonshine. 


with her beau. She was out walking with him, and a 
little boy handed her a note. It was from his sister, 
Upon this, her beay angrily demanded to know who it 


Deca  teeke 


You will be deceived, and bitterly reat 
Tell 


The middle or fourth Sunday in Lent was | 


LANY. 


was from, and Margaret in her teens refused to satisfy 
him unless he agologised for his magisterial tone, and 
made it a respectful request, He tried to snatch the 
letter away from her, but she prevented him, and they 
parted in mutual anger. Margaret loves him very 
well; but she don’t like this exhibition of temper, and 
the thought occurs to her that if she had been his wite, 
and subject to his authority, he might, wpon quite as 
causeless an occasion, be a little more violent than he 
was upon this. Will the Editor be so good as to advise 
upon the circumstances ?—Certainly, Mragaret; and in 
the first place permit us to say that we highly applaud 
your spirit, which becomes you well; and we are sur- 
prised, as well as gratified, that 2 Young Lady in her 
Teens should act with so much real good sense and 
spirited discretion. Do not give way a jot. Have the 
apology in full, and the recantation of the demand for 
the letter, or have nothing further to say to the beau. 
It will be an useful lesson to him. His conduct was 
most unwarrantable. True love should be trustful. 
Aw Op FrieND.—We do not recognise An Old Friend, but 
answer the inquiry respecting the institution of Palm 
Sunday.—In the missals, this day is denominated 
Dominicainramis Palmarum, or Palm Sunday, and was 
s0 called from the palm branches and green boughs 


| formerly distributed on that day, in commemoration of 


our Lord’s riding to Jerusalem. 

JESSIE says that the very best thing for the complexion is 
to wash the face in early dew.—We think that might 
do in the country; but for any poor murky-faced 
Londoner to make the attempt would only turn out a 
do im every sense of the term. aoe 

Aewrs L. has made, she blushes to say, an acquaintance 

with a young gentleman who accosted her in the street. 

She fully believes him ‘to be quite unexceptionable in 

all respects, butshe don’t know how to break the matter 

to her parents: He is quite as anxious as ‘she is that 
their acquaintance should be quite correct, but they are 
unable to think of any mode of getting him into the 
house as a recognised visitor. Can the Editor suggest 
~ one ?—Yes—Let him write a candid letter to your 
parents, stating that he has seen you and would he glad | 

. to meet you ‘beneath their roof, and then, no doubt, if 

he be as you ‘say, quite uncxceptionable, your friends 

will be wise enough to prefer him coming. to the house 
‘to see you to his meeting you in the street, which there 
‘would be some sort of exeuse for his doing, if they were 
to absolutely refuse ‘him permission to call upon you. 
Many’ happy marriages have arisen in this way ; but as 

"a principle .we cannot reprehend in too strong language 
ithe folly of respectable girls making a street acquain- 
‘tance. The risk is frightful. | i 

A Lovenr,or Nature:—The: great changes in insect life 
do not take place in this month, but still there is suffi- 
cient of a highly interesting aud remakable character 
to please A Lover of Nature. In this month, black 

- ants are observed; the black-bird and the turkey lay ; 

,and house pigeons sit. The greentfinch sings; the bat 

‘is seen flitting about; and the viper uncoils itself 
from its winter sleep. The wheatear, or English 
ortolan (sylvia cenanthe), again pays its annual visit, 

‘leaving England in September. Those birds which 

have passed the winter “in England now take their de- 
parture for more northerly regions; as the fieldfare, the 
redwing, and the woodcock. If the season should prove 
extremely warm, and the wind keep in the blusterous 
but warm west we may expect all the phenomena of 
early Spring to present themselves to us in redundant 
beauty. 

AGRICOLA.—We are sorry that the subject matter of your 
neatly-written Essay is not suitable to our pages. — 

JACINTHA F. F, has a lover who offers her marriage, but 
it is upon the express condition that she gives up allher 
present friends and enters completely into his family and 
connexions. Now she has some very cherished old 
school-friends and others to whom she does not like to 
give the cold shoulder, but yet she scarcely likes to 
quarrel with her intended upon the subject. Is there any © 
way that the Editor can suggest by which the difficulty . 
can ‘be got over?—We should be very glad to advise, 
but really our fair correspondent ofiers to our considera- 

tion a very troublesome question. It is one of the 
social anomalies of society, that when a girl marries the 
husband is expected to become an acquaintance of her 
acquaintances, however distastefil they may be ‘to him. 
We do not advise our correspondent to refuse an other- 
wise eligible offer upon such a ground. We think that , 
when a young lady marries, it ought to be considered — 
asa rule of good. breeding, for all maiden state acquain- 
tances to keep off until they areinvited by the husband. 
Girls may depend upon it that they lose many a good _ 
husband by a dread upon the part of gentlemen of what 
they call their connexion. } 


Sr. Patrick.—We beg to thank our correspondent for his 
obliging letter. The enclosure shall receive our best 
attention. In answer to his inquiry regarding the 
great St. Patrick :—The tutelar saint of lreland was _ 
born in the year 371, in a village called Bonaven 
Tabernie, probably Kilpatrick, in Scotland, between 
Dunbarton and Glasgow. He died at the good old age 
of 123, and was buried at Down, in Ulster. ‘ 

A Susscriser.—lIf you write to the Publisher, that gen- 
tleman will be able to answer your ingniry better than 
we can. j 

OpvE To THE Moon.—Declined with thanks. Pray try 
your poetic feryour upon something else than an Ode to 
the Moon. There are enough of them to paye the way 
from this world to that satelite. Wi 
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.. THE DUCHESS. 


r CHAPTER XVI. 
HEODORE CALLS UPON MR. OLIVER, AND BEHAVES 
LS P NOBLY. 


_ Tue address that Mr. Oliver had appended .to the 
letters he had sent to Theodore at Naples was that 
of his chambers; but Theodcre knew enough of the 
attorney—who had been his father’s confidant, or 
rather we should say, the late Duke’s confidant, 
since the fact of the paternal relationship was already, 
in a manner, settled against the claims of Theodore— 

to know that at that time of night he was only to 
be found at his private house. 

Full of excitement, then, not unmingled with a 
considerable degree of indignant irritation at what 
had taken place during his interview with Mr. Trap, 
the young man at once, upon leaving the chambers 
ofthat person, proceeded westward of London, towards 
Mr. Oliver’s private residence. 

“ The excited state of his mind effectually prevented 
him from feeling any fatigue, and as he neared Mr. 
Oliver’s house, he mattered to himself— _ 

“‘ This affair will kill me if I don’t bring it to a 
‘settlement. Already, during the last month, it has 


is weighed me down to the very earth, and I feel my- 


. self to be but the shadow of what I was.. And now 
that the first impulses of passion have passed away, 
‘and given place to calmer reason, I am only the 
nore anxious that what is right should be done.” 

The little suburban villa in which Mr. Oliver, 
with his family, resided, was a pretty and cheerful- 


i @nough looking place, but the state of poor Theodore’s 


fan 0 Na 


[HERBERT INTRODUCING HORTON 70 THE MARQUIS.} 


feelings would have converted, to him, a palace into 
a dungeon. 

. Let us bespeak much kindly sympathy for this 
young man, who, at one blow of fate, found himself 
thrown from the very height of honour, and power, 
and wealth, to be but a poor and nameless wanderer 
in the world, with no potential voice in anything but 
what might concern his own wayward movements. 
It was, indeed, a fall so great that few intellects 
could: have stood out against it even so well as 
Theodore’s did, and that was not very well. 

As he paused at the gate of the garden that en- 
closed the attorney’s residence, a splendid equipage 
rattled past him in all the glare of lights and ad- 
mirable getting up that belongs to the first-class 
of London vehicles. A coronet upon the panels 
proclaimed that the rank of the owner of the turn- 
out was something inferior to that which had slipped 
away from Theodore like the dim spectre of a 
dream. 

He leant against the iron railings of the garden. 

‘6 And this,” he said, ‘‘ is one of life’s luxuries that 
IT am upon the point of abandoning for ever. I am 
going to step from the fairy palace of romance into 
the cold world of reality without. Can TI really, as 
that man in Lincoln’s Inn would persuade me, con- 
test with any chance of success my noble and splen- 
did inheritance with its claimant? Oh, it ishard to 
give all up. All that spread around me the bright 
halo of rank and wealth. All that made life anever 
ending dream of joy, and visited even my sleeping 
hours with the memory of much happiness !” 


The equipage had whirled away, and now a poor’ 


creature, more like the shadow of a man than a man 
in reality, crept up to him. 

“Oh, sir, have pity on me. I am destitute, and 
have children craving to me for food. I have no- 


where to lay my head. ‘The hardest crust would be 
quite a luxury, sir.” 

Theodore gave him what money was loose in his 
pocket, and then as he rung the gate-bell of My. 
Oliver's house, he said to himself— 

“ Truly there are yet those in the great world who 
would envy me, even now, after all that I have lost ; 
for I haye three possessions that no one will seek to 
deprive me of suddenly : I have youth and health, 
and I have perseverance in the pursuit of right. I 
will not despair yet.” 

In a few moments Theodore was in the lawyers 
parlour. He had merely said that a gentleman 
wished to see Mr. Oliver upon important business, 
and so had been shown into aroom while the attorney 
was apprised that he was wanted. In the course of 
a few minutes Mr, Oliver made his appearance. 

Theodore stepped forward. 

“‘ You, sir?” eried Mr. Oliver, with evident sur- 

rise. ‘I really, sir, thought you were still at 

aples.” 

“ No, sir; I made a rapid journey to London. 
You are well aware, Mr. Oliver, that I have busi- 
ness in the metropolis that may well hasten my 
movements.” 

“It is so, sir. Pray be seated; and before you 
say another word, allow me, if you please, to make 
a remark.” 

«Go on, sir.” 

\ Tt is just this :—TI am the solicitor of him whom 
I conscientiously believe to be the Duke of Pang- 
bourne ; and such being the case, you ought, in your 
interview with me, to confine yourself entirely to 
getting information ” f fas 

“J understand you, Mr. Oliver. This is meant 
as a kindly caution not to commit myself in any way 
to the enemy.’ 
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caution, but it is needless. 
before you one who, with violent perseverance, 
comes to contest his position. No, sir; I am now 
more humble. I hope, too, I am more just. I 
come only with one object, and that is to ascertain 
the truth—the-—the truth, sir—that is all.” 

The young man reeled back, and had to grasp a 
chair to support himself. The fact was, that in all 
his rapid journey from Naples he had scarcely taken 
food enough to support nature; and as he had risen 
from a sick bed to undertake that journey, it is 
little to be wondered at that, sooner or later, he 
should break down, and lose the artificial strength 
of excitement that had supported him wholly. 

“ You are ill, sir,” said Mr. Oliver, darting for- 
ward, and supporting the sinking frame of Theodore. 

‘No, no. Itis only fatigue and a little mental 
anxiety. Thatis all: I shall be better.” 

Mr. Oliver assisted him to a chair, and rung the 
bell ; and when it was answered by a servant, he 
said— 

“ Do not make any alarm, but go for the nearest | 
medical man. I merely wish to know what | 
description of sustenance will be the best for this ; 
gentleman.” q 

‘“‘ What are you doing?” said Theodore. “J had | 
better go at once, sir; but if I die, tell him who 
wears, or who aspires to wear, the Ducal Coronet of | 
Pangbourne, that I only inquired concerning his | 
right ; and that if Tam convinced that I have no 
claim to it, I would not have it if the whole world | 
bowed down to'me to bes my acceptance of it. I 
am better now, sir—much better.” 

“‘ T rejoice to hear it,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘and as | 
regards this question of the inheritance to the 
title and estates of Pangbourne, I feel, sir, that it | 
is not for you, or JI, or the present Duke, to _ 
decide it.” ; 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir? So you would plunge us all mto » 
the vortex of the law, and the name and deeds of | 
my mother would be common in the mouths of the 
multitude, sir? I know now what she was, but 
yet—yet—Oh, God! she was my mother !” i 

The tone of agony in which the young man 
uttered these words very much affected the lawyer, 
and he replied to him most kindly— 

“You are not in health just now to undertake 
any harassing business. Make my house your 
home for as long as you will, until you have 
recovered your strength, and feel yourself more 
equal to coming to a decision about what you will 
do in this matter.” 

“ But you were about to say something, Mr. 


i 
i) 


Oliver. You had, I think, some suggestion to 
make ?” 
“Yes. It was that this matter should he | 


referred, in as confidential and private a manner ‘as 
possible, to some two or three of the friends of the 
Jate Duke, before whom I will Jay all the docu-; 
ments connected with the case, and 1 will undertake 
that he who at present claims the title will abide 
by their decision, if you will.” 

“ Is it so very clear?” 

“ Tt is, indeed. ‘There cannot, my dear sir, bé 
the shadow of adoubt. IfI had thought that there . 
might be a mistake, it is to you and your prospects 
that I should have clung, and not to this new 
Duke of whom 1 know nothing, and with whom I 
had no sympathies. It is beyond, all doubt, your 
mother’s dying words were true, sir.” 

Theodore rose. 

‘“‘ Nay, what would you do? If youare not the 
Duke of Pangbourne, will you not let me call my- 
self your friend?” 

“« Perhaps—Yes, at another time ; but now, sir, 
IT have much to-do.” 

‘« Much to do, sir?” 

‘Yes. Have I not nowto engage in the great 
struggle to live? What am I nore A. destitute | 
man. Truly, sir, itis necessary that I should lose 
no time. Jl bid you good evening, Mr. Oliver. 1. 
am much better now, sir, and I will not trouble , 
this new Duke of Pangbourne. I will trust my 
mother upon her death-bed. Farewell, sir.” 

“ But do you not recollect that the Duke makes | 
you the offer of five thousand a year? Surely 
you will not refuse an income that is made over to | 
‘you at the express request of your mother? Do 
not call yourself destitute, sir.” 


‘“ And yet I am, Br. Oliver. No, sir, if I am | 


pot the Duke of Pangbourne, I will not be a 


had left with her for Marianna’s use to great advan- 


of edurse, would be 
in common people, is in a Duke quite the reverse. 


| deal towards warding off the apparent progress of | 
age in the human face and figure. meg, 
_“ Well, amy love,” said Miss Juke, after finding } the 


| Duke. 


pensioner upon the Dukedom. All is mine or ; 


nothing.” 
“ You refuse the offer?” es 
“ T do finally, and without one word of hesitation ; 
and yet, Mr. Oliver, you can tell this new Duke 
that I appreciate the liberality of the cffer; but do 
not let him hope for one moment that I shall stoop 
to its acceptance.” 


With these words, Theodore made such a decided | ~ 


movement to leave the house, that Mr. Oliver felt 
he could not prevent him from so doing. Yet he 


entreated him to remain; and the young man would | 


not be induced to do so, and was in the course of a_ 
few moments more in the open air, as eleven. 
o'clock sounded from some neighbouring church 
clock, and awakened an echo in the night wind. 

While all this is going on with the more impor- 
tant personages of our story, Marianna, whose very 


name had become such a cause of grief and anger > 


at the Duke’s house, in Park-Lane, was gradually 
recovering her serenity, at the school where the 
Duke had placed her. 

Miss Juke was so wéll-pleased with her protege, 
that she really laid out the money which the ae 


tage, so that in the @ourse of a couple of daysthere 
was no young lady in the whole establishment who 
was So truly elegant as the poor orphan, Marianna. 
“Now, my dear,” said Miss Juke to her, “how | 
long have you known the Duke ?” 
“Since yesterday, madant.” 
“ Yesterday ? 


say that he never called to see you before?” =~ 
“ Never, madam.” : 


“« Fein! 


of their—hem ! 


Duke’s will be Duke’s, and whiat, 
ibe highly immoral and improper 


From these words of Miss Juke, it will be Séen 


| that that lady suspected, and, indeed, fully believed | 


in the idea of a very near relationship between, the 
Duke and Marianna: ‘To be sure the age of Her- | 
bert might have dissipated such a thought, but, 
then, Miss Juke considered that he might be don- | 
siderably older than he looked, and she was x0t | 
unacquainted with the fact that art will do a great) 


that Marianna had really nothing to tell; “well, ° 
my love, i ‘have no doubt but that you will be very 
happy here ; and as the Duke is kind enough to do 
everything upon the most liberal scale, of course 
there can be no possible reason why you should not 
be quite happy.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Marianna; ‘‘he is very good to 
me, indeed, and I shall always love him.” 

‘That is highly proper, my dear; but allow me to 
suggest that the word esteem is greatly to be pre- | 
ferred to love. In this establishment, love isa word | 
that we do not permit to be used; therefore, my 
dear, when you speak of the Duke, you will oblige | 
me by saying that you esteem him very much.” | 

‘* But yet I shall love him.” Cee. 

“ Exactly, my dear; but there is no difference.” 

““Oh, yes, madam; I esteem you, but I love the | 
There is, indeed, a great difference,” 

‘‘ My dear, you will be so good as to join the 
young ladies in their recreation.” 


The recreation of the young ladies at Miss Juke’s 


establishment, was not of a very violent character. | 


It mainly consisted in walking arm-in-arm along a | 
gravelled path in the garden, and whispering to | 
each what a disagreeable creature the junior . 


teacher was, and how ugly the music-master had | 


got lately, and such small pieces of innocent gos- 
sipry; but.to Marianna the place was quite a haven. 
of refuge frem the storms of fate which had began 
to surround her young life, without there appearing, 
until the visit of the Duke to the workhouse, the 
smallest hope of emerging from. ‘Truly the deco-— 


rums of Miss Juke’s establishment, and the quiet | 


serenity of the school, came out in bright contrast | 
to what Marianna had gone through. ok ade 

Her soft, beautifuleyes brightenedup. Herlips | 
formed themselves into sunny smiles ; and certainly 
this expiatory act of Herbert’s came to something, . 
for it made Marianna happy. RAs: 

And to poor Herbert, in all his Ducal splendour, 
the thought of how he had stepped forward to the 
rescue of that young girl was the only one he felt 
he could cling to, and wish ever ‘to abide with him. 
It was the bright and the beautiful oasis in the 


desert of his imagination, which presented nothing | tra 
| that gentleman, was about to 


else to him but what was stern and terrific, - 


éll, some folks are neglectful enongh | Wer 


| spectre of past joy, and speak. as 


~ so RE ee — a 

But the time now was rapidly approaching when 

| he was to tke is place ee others in thera k to 
which fortune ad called him. We shall see, we 


that there is so marked an estrangement between 
him and his once much-loved and much-loving Clara, 


| how he will pass through the many ordeals that are 


awaiting him, — 


jibe ai Seniesa se 
—— 


CHAPTER (XV iE. i tmkss 
THE FIRST ENTERTAINMENT AT PANGBOURNE HOUSE. 


Mr. Oxiver Jost no time in the morning in in- 


| forming the Duke of the visit that Theodore had 
| made to him on the preceding evening, and the con- 
} duct of that unhappy young man inflicted another 
| pang upon the Duke. 


“We must be sought out,” cried Herbert, ‘and 
by every possible means he must be led to enjoy- 
ment. He must be induced to avail himself of my 
offer. I cannot give him my Dukedom, but I can 
and will smoothen for him the path of life, and give 
him such ample means, as in all but the title of 
Duke, he shall live like one. I pray you search for 
him, Mr: Oliver.) "0 RRA 

“Tt shall be done, your Gracé. Nothing but 
force would have last night detained him ; but it is 
quite impossible but that we shall quickly hear of 
him. And now that all difficulties that stood in the 


| way of the full recognition of your Grace’s title, by 
| all manner of persons, are removed, J may truly 


Why you don’t really mean to | 


income of a P: Ba Esp, 
here was a tone of cold sarcasm about the man- 
of the Duke as he uttered Use words, which 
ld not escape the acute penetration of Mr. Oliver; 
but he had no elwe to any facts which could account — 
of the remarkable air of wretchedness which the 

ke wore, or in any possible wAy point out why it 
was that, day by day, and hour by hour, he seemed 
to grow in misanthropy, and less and less to enjoy 
the almost regal splendour of his Condition. Truly 
it was one of the Mysteries of Pangbourne House, 
that its noble owner should walk about like the 
hough he were 
ne most slighted and unhappy wretch alive. 

r. ‘Oliver rose, as he said— | gee tie 

“Your Grace will now pardon me, I am sure, for 
urging upon you the course that I have before inti- 
mated as important to be pursued when the question 
of the succession was at rest.” 

“ What course ?” 

‘To show yourself as much as possible, and for 
a time to take such measures as should fix yourself 
in your new dignity, by gathering those around you 
who, when they have once recognised you, must 
rally around you, and protect you from any vain 
assaults which the peculiar circumstances of your 
Grace's case might give rise to.” 

“JT understand, sir. You want me, as it were, to 


| commit the noble and fashionable world to a re 
| cognition of my claims? It shall be done. 


' ‘ For one. 
reason, sir, it shall be done. Theze is a young He 
in this house upon which I would heap future 
honour. For my son's sake, I will do all that 
should be done to settle this slippery coronet fairly 
upon my brows.” + 
Mr. Oliver did not precisely like the lanowage » 
into which the Duke translated his meaning ; but - 
as it was to a creat extent what he really did intend, © 
he merely replied— ; aoe 
“Tcertamly think it will be a prudent thing to 
open Pangbourne House ‘to the aristocratic and - 
fashionable world. By sending your awn and Lady 


Pangbourne’s cards to the Lord Chamberlain’s office 


to-day, you will be in a position to attend the levee 
at St. James's to-morrow, and in the evening you. 
may throw open your saloons'to company.” 
_ “It shall be done, Mr, Oliver, and 1 thank you - 
for your kind counsel. Believe me, sir, that 
although, from ill health, I may at times, feel a 
littlke—or rather, I should say, seem.a little inpi- 
tated, I:do.notimean.it, Sik” (fo Hi cigs) wae 
“Tl health, your Grace, is an.abundantly sufti- 


| cient excuse for anything. And now J may take my 


leave. Of course, I shall be ready at your Grace’s 
call at any time you may think proper to require. 
my services.” : : 


ee 14 See es 
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“ie Duke) 


—_____—___—. ~ 
(t advanced towards him, and holding out 
his hand to him, he said— ak 


__ “Believe me, Mr. Oliver, to be your friend. TI 


know that my temper must have appeared to you to 
be wayward and uncertain; but, sir, there is a 


_ reason for all things. The time may come when you 


may know me better than you know me now, sir, 


and when I may have to rely much upon your best | 


_ services. God avert that time! Good-day, sir.” 

This was a kind of speech to which the attorney 

could really say nothing but some few civil words, 

expressive of how at any time he was at his Grace’s 

disposal ; and after these words were said, Mr. 
Oliver left the house. . \ 

_ We need not suppose, however, that Mr. Oliver 

‘was so little observant of affairs in general as not to 


similar to the one he had had already, wrote to her 


is uppermost in my mind, 
It is sufficient for me 
rour sympathies. 

have a little one, whose 


- House is large enough for us not to encounter in 
‘ivate. Mr. Oliver has thought it necessary that 
_ to-morrow we should present ourselves at Court, 
and that im the evening we should open our 
' rooms to a reception. After that I shall retire 
from London, and you can remain in Pangbourne 
House, or go whither you please. Your drafts 
will be honoured at the bankers, and it is for you 
to adopt or to refuse this course, as you may 
think proper. For our child’s sake I suggest it, 
and urge it. ‘ 
% PANGBOURNE.” 
_ Did poor Clara ever expect to receive such a 
‘letter as this from Herbert 
that it should be so after all the storms of fate 
that they had weathered together—after the man- 
ner in which, during the most abject poverty, 
tl hey had clung to each other with nothing in all 
the world to sustain them but their seemingly en- 
during affection ? 
_ Alas! where was that affection now? 
_. Herbert did not doubt, but that the Duchess 
had some knowledge of his guilt, and refused to 
im that sympathy to which we know from her 
most specially he was entitled. 
Clara did not. doubt but that, with a laxity of 
“morals that was perfectly bewildering, Herbert 
had plunged into an intrigue, and was only indig- 
“nant that with a revolting and maudlin sensibility 
she did not pity him for being so led astray by 
passion. De, ie 
And so it was that, as Herbert himself said, 
Be were was a chasm opened between them, which 
neither cared to attempt to cross, since neither 
yn see the way to do so with feeling or with 
fi ‘Herbert waited with no small impatience for a 
reply to this letter that he had sent to Clara, 
' and in about half an hour the following was 
anded to him : aoe ' 
ae Herpert,—For the sake of our dear child’s 
sake I will do all that you please to dictate. 
That we should not meet now in private will be 
etter for us both. . 


4) 


of 


pee 
: oe 


bs 


ead “ CLARA.” 

“Be it so,” said the Duke, as he crushed up the 
_ little note in his hand. “Be itso. Iam content.” 
fe e 


hott 


om ei ye ie Ey 7 

_- “The Duke and Duchess of Pangbourne will be 
at-home to a numerous circle of the nobility and 
c _ gentry this evening at their superb residence in 
a —s k Lane. This being the first reception of the 
_ Duke and Duchess since their accession to the title 


it that something | 


Was it not monstrous | 


| of Pangbourne, the reception is expected to be more 
| than usually brilliant and recherche.” 
The above article appeared in that diary of 
| frivolity and littleness, the Morning Post, on the 
morning following this first commencement of the 
correspondence in an epistolary form between the 
} Duke and the Duchess. 
Of course, the fashionable world was, to use a 
| fashionably barbarous French interpolation, on the 
| gue vive upon this most auspicious occasion. The 
| levee, which was one of William the Fourth’s early 
ones, was crowded ; but the new Duke and Duchess 
of Pangbourne excited universal attention. 

They had gone in separate carriages to the levee, 
but that in fashionable life was nothing ; and the 
decided coolness between them was looked upon as 
the very height of good breeding — one grand quality 
of which certainly is, that it inculcates quietness. 
One can almost forgive the nobility for being 
decidedly slow and below the middle educated class 
‘in intellect and taste, on account of their apprecia- 
' tion of quietness as constituting one of the essentials 
of life. 

We need not pause to deseribe how the Duchess 
/ wore a stomacher of brilliants, and how the Duke 
won golden opinions from all persons, by the 


| affability and high courtesy of his manner ; nor need 


/ we put ourselves out of the way to record how some- 


| body slightly jogged the King when the Duke was 


| presented, and said— 


) Majesty,” and how His Majesty thereupon said— 
“ Glad to see you, Pinchbeck—glad to see you.” 
Nor is it necessary that we should state how a 
| certain Countess, who was so celebrated for playing 
| at Rouge et Noir and always winning, that the 
Rouge seemed to have established itself permanently 
to her cheeks, and ‘the Noir to her character, 


‘upon being her dear friend forthwith. 

We will not be so prying neither as to state 
| exactly what a ministerial peer said to the Duke of 
' Pangbourne, when he got him all to himself in a 
}eorner, just for the purpose of finding out how his 
vote would go in the House of Lords. 

All these things may be imagined, as they were 
“the regular contingencies upon the social rank of 
our friends. Yes, Herbert and Clara are our friends, 
nothwithstanding all that has passed; and so we 
| will leave them with this passing notice, and request 
our readers now to accompany us to Pangbourne 
House. at the hour of ten, upon the evening of that 
prilliant day, which by the reception at court of the 
Duke and Duchess, had put an end to all present 
cavil or gossip concerning their right to the 
title they had so recently assumed. 

It was not at all necessary that either the Duke or 
| the Duchess should give themselves the smallest 
| trouble about the reception, which, according to 
the Morning Post, was to be so very recherche. 
| They had but to order it, and in such an establish- 
ment a few hours sufficed to have everything in 
readiness. During the whole of that day the Duke 
and Duchess had not spoken ; but it was almost 
| necessary that they should assume a kind of civility 
before strangers, although they might feel it not ; 
and so Clara prepared herself to meet with what 
calmness she could command any advance upon 
the part of the Duke. 

A suite of rooms, five in number, but which 
could be so arranged as scarcely to seem separated 
at all, was thrown open for the reception of the 
guests ; and by a little after ten o’clock the arrivals 
| were incessant. The hall, and right down the 
stone steps to the carriage way was thronged by 
domestics in rich liveries ; and what with the blaze 
of light from the windows of the mansion, and 
the dashing hither and thither of the carriages, a 
scence of animation was presented, only to be 
equalled in a city like London, where opulence and 
luxury have fixed their head-quarters. 

But it was within the mansion that everything 
was to be found that could charm the senses with 
rare.and costly magnificence. There, cireumscribed 
by the walls of that suite of rooms, it would seem 
as if the whole world had been ransacked, for the 
purpose of collecting into that space the choicest 
products of art and beauty. 

Exquisite statuary, that one might fancy almost 
instinct with life itself—costly hangings, blazing 
with gold, mirrors that made the whole scene in 
its endless multiplication look inexhaustible in its 
beauty, reached from floor to ceiling ; and when by 
about half-past eleven, more than two hundred 
persons, in all the blazonry of military rank, and 
many ladies in their court dresses, with which they 


That is the new Duke of Pangbourne, your | 


patronised Clara, and would kiss her, and insist | 


had presented themselvss at the levee, were 
assembled, it was truly a gorgeous spectacle. 

Nor was there wanting the charm of, musie 
to fill up the air, and scatter the perfumes into rich 
combinations of beautiful sounds. 

And amid all this, where was the Duke, and what 
did he feel? And where was the Duchess, and 
how far did her heart respond to the richness and 
the beauty of the hour? Were they either of 
them, or both of them, carried away from the 
dismal thoughts which their estrangement had 
produced by all this glitter—all this desplay, and 
all these smiles ? 

Alas! no. Clara felt as though her heart were 
slowly breaking, and the Duke felt as though in 
each new face he should see some one who would 
point at him, and ery—‘‘ Why this man is a 
murderer !” 

And yet it was surely something to be the now 
undoubted lord of all this scene of glitter and 
grandeur! How his heart would have beat even 
at the description of it when he was in poverty, and 
all its attendant afflictions, in his attic in Soho ; but 
now how strangely he looked at it, and how he 
wished if over. Truly, poor Herbert soon found 
out, that it is neither wealth, nor rank, nor society 
as it is called, that can light up the chambers of 
the soul with the fair sunshine of serenity. 

At the entrance to the suite of rooms, a servant 
announced the names of the guests as they ascen- 
ded the stairs ; and among those names that of the 
Countess of Alpine, who had so very kindly 
patronised the Duchess at the drawing-room, was 
soon heard. 

“Oh, my dear creature,” cried the Countess, 
rushing up to Clara, as soon as she had worked her 
way sufficiently close to her, to succeed in making 
one rush do the business. ‘‘Oh, my dear creature ! 
how charming everything is, and how truly 
delighted I am to be able to come so early. I can 
stay by you now for the evening, and that will be 


-such a comfort.” 


“ Thank you,” said Clara. 

You must let me just call you Clara ; you know 
all the world calls me Alpine ; but then, you see, I 
am alone, and it don’t matter. We shall always 
be calling the Duke, Pangbourne, of course. Dear 
me, how well you look, to be sure. There’s 
Lady Grey just arrived. I cannot come to you, 
Lady Grey.” 

“What a mercy !” said a young guardsman who 
was close at hand. 

“ Ah, Sir Henry, is that you ?” 

** No, my lady.” 

The guardsman got away as fast as he could, amid 
the hardly suppressed titters of those who had seen 
this little bit of farce going on ; and as the Duke of 


| Wellington was at that moment announced, a kind 


of movement took place in the assemblaze. 

Ji was rather curious to notice what persons of 
opposite political factions were upon that oceasion 
to be found in the saloons of Pangbourne House ; 
for as yet no one had the least idea to which 
party in the state the new Duke would attach him- 
self; so it was thought quite advisable for both to 
be ready at a moment’s notice to coalesce with 
him, when he should be so very polite as to declare 
himself. 

After the arrival of the Duke of Wellington, 
several of the highest personages of English aris- 
toceracy presented themselves ; and there were like- 
wise a good sprinkling of foreign ambassadors in the 
rooms, By half-past twelve the assembly might be 
said to be at its height ; and Prince George of Cam- 
bridge had just made the remark to the Duke that 
if it did not rain within the next few hours, the 
ground would not be so wet for some race that was 
to come off on the morrow, in which the Duke felt 
himself obliged to agree, when among the announce- 
ments from the servants at the drawing-room door, 
came the name of— 

“ Mr, Charles Horton !” 

The Duke started, and changed colour. 

The Duchess shook, and her lips trembled. 

“‘ My dear,” said the Countess, ‘‘ you are not, well.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes, I thank you; 1 am quite well. 
It is nothing—nothing at all, and is past now.” 

The Countess of Alpine was too shrewd an ob- 
server not to see that it was towards this new comer, 
Mr. Charles Horton, that the Duchess’s eyes were 
directed, and that'it was upon the pronunciation of 
his name that she had shook, and her colour had 
gone and come again. 

‘* My dear, who is this Mr. Horton ?” she said. 

*¢ Some one known to the Duke.” 

“¢ And not to the Duchess?” 
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ay Oey Hse: “ 


‘“‘ Not to the Duchess, as you say. I decline the 
acquaintance of Mr. Horton, and request that he 
may not be named to me.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear; and trom the. little I 
can see of him, he seems rather a questionable per- 
sonage. My eyes are not so good as they were a little 
time ago; but Mr. Horton is not the man whom I 

hould like to have announced at my door.” 

Clara merely bowed to all this, which was in- 
tended as a bait for her confidence. The Countess 
nodded, as she muttered to herself— 

* Thero is a mystery here, and [ will be the con- 
fidant, or this new Duchess is stronger in her sim- 
plicity than I think her.” 

The villain!” muttered the Duke. 
villain !” 

Horton was scrupulously attired in evening cos- 
tume, and really as like a gentleman as a very good 
imitation of one could look. It was only in the 
ever-shifting expression of his eyes that one migit 
suspect -he was ill at ease in the company in which 
he now found himself. 

Making his way through the throng, he reached 
to where Herbert stood, and holding out his hand, 
he said— 

‘“‘ Ah, Pangbourne, how are you ?” 

_The Duke’s face flushed, but he did not extend 
his hand. He only looked at Horton in silence. 

‘‘ How are you?” repeated Horton, as he still 
held out his hand. “ It’s a fine night, particularly 
upon the old bridge.” 

‘No, no!” said the Duke. 

There came a flash of malignancy from the eyes 
of. Horton, and it was clear to the Duke that quarrel 
with him at once, or shake hands with him, he must. 
Ee ere the latter alternative. . Guilt is seldom 

old. 

‘“* That is well,” said Horton, as he slid to his 
side. ‘I will have no tampering with me. Now 
introduce me to the young Marsa: of Ardeenes as 
a friend of yours.” 

‘1 know him not.” 

“He is here—that is sufficient. I can point him 
out to you, and it is necessary that I should know 
him Then the rest can be lett safely to me.” 

“ What rest ?” 

“ He will introduce me to his set, and in a little 
time he will think me quite an acquisition. Ele has 
not got so much here as you and I, Herbert—(he 
slightly touched his. forehead as he spoke) —but he 
has got a pocket almost as deep as yours. Is not 
that something? Ah! there he comes. ‘hat fair, 
tall young man, with his mouth open.” 

W:th a groan Herbert advanced. 

“T believe [ have the pleasure of speaking to the 
Marquis of Ardeenes ?” 

“Oh yes, your Grace. Oh yes. How do? 
Charming evening. Very! By Jove! Ha! ha!” 

** Allow me the pleasure of introducing to you my 
friend, Mr. Horton.” 

“« Wow do, Mr. Pontoon ?—how do ?” 

“« Horton, your lordship —Horton.” 

“Very good. Howdo, Hawking? Nice night— 
very. Seen the new favourite at the Opera ?— 
Immense, they say. Made your book for the Derby, 
Mr. Hawley ?” 

Smiling, and affecting a great deference for the 
Marquis, who certainly was not overburthened with 
brains, Charles Horton walked through the rooms 
with him. 

“Oh, misery!” groaned the Duke. “ Not only 
am I the victim of my own weakness in falling 
beneath’the machinations of that man, but I must 
be the means of introducing to him fresh victims ! 
Oh! horror—horror !” 

How merrily the music sounded ! 


(To be continued.) 


The 


REIN-DEER. 


Mr. Forrester journeyed from Bergen to 
Christiania by post. His companion made some 
excursions across the country to the frontier of 
Sweden, in the course of Which he fell in with a 
herd of rein-deer :— 

‘A few minutes’ walk up the valley brought us 
‘in sight of the herd, about 200 yards off. They 
were standing on a slight eminence close to the 
glacier, and an immense field of snow which filled 
up the end of the valley. The glimmer of these 
white masses in the growing dusk formed a fine 
relief to the outline of their heads and branching 


horns. The deer were grouped in all positions, 
with their heads. turned towards us, keenly alive 
to our approach, presenting a spectacle singularly 
picturesque, heightened as it was by the grandeur of 
the bacixground. I had promised myself no small 
pleasure in meeting with them: the whole of our 
search had been full of interest, and I was not dis- 
appointed. I lingered for some nunutes in contem- 
plation of the scene, but the guide was soon among 
them, and almost lost behind their tall heads and 
branching antlers. They were so tame, though 
suffered to roam at large in these boundless wastes, 
that they not only allowed him to approach them, 
but crowded round to receive handfuls of salt, which 
he doled out to them. Our coming had been an- 
nounced by a wild and not unmusical call, with 
whieh they seemed familiar; but they were some- 
what alarmed at the approach of a stranger, and 
stared at me with their bright full eyes, and with 
heads erect, 
formidable. owever, they were soon re-assured ; 
and, finding that I had salt to give them, pressed 
round me to receive it. I had not imagined that 
the yein-deer were such noble animals as I found 
them. I could not cease admiring their beautiful 


eyes, their wide and branching horns of varied | 


shape, covered at this season with skin and a soft 


down—their sleek bodies and fine clean limbs. |, 


There were at least 200, of all sizes, from the little 
fawns, and the neatly shaped young does, to the 
majestic-antlered bucks, some of whose horns were 
not less than five or six feet across. One or two 
of the older ones had flat projecting branches over 


tne eyes and forehead; and none were exactly alike. 


curious cracking noise was produced by the joints 
of their legs and feet as they moved about. Some 
of them were yet partially covered with their winter 
coat, presenting a singular appearance, as the 
fur is about two inches longer than the summer 
coat, and of a much lighter colour. I pulled off 
handfuls of it, The perpetual changes of attitude 
and position of these graceful animals, some lying 
on the ground, some breaking into groups, gave 
endless variety to a seene which I scarcely knew 
how to quit. At last we leave them in full possession 
of their romantic resting-place ; and, as I gaze back, I 
see them fast settling themselves for the night on 
the mossy ground. I learned that the herd is 
shared among the farmers of Fortun, who pur- 
chased it from a party of Finmarkers I think the 
value of a rein-deer is about ten or twelve dollars.” 
—Horester’s ‘* Norway in 1848-9.” 


FRENCH SECRET, POLICE. 

Mucr emotion has been created amongst certain 
circles by the announcement of the speedy publica- 
tion of the Memoirs of M. D——z, for more than 
forty years president of the commission of secrat 
police. These memoirs will, indeed, possess an in. 
terest far exceeding that of any publication which 
has appeared for many years. The stories that M. 
D—~ can relate, the deeds to which he has been 
witness, the revelations which he has it in his power 
to make, have caused his book to be viewed with ill- 
disguised terror in the great world, wherein lay his 
associations. 
fashionable world of Paris, who is received with 


open arms by the aristocratic circles of which very 
often his high name entitles him to form a part. has_ 


had for years no other means of existence than those 


afiorded by the salary of the secret police, for ser-_ 
viees rendered in the way of denunciations against 


those who, guileless and unsuspicious, have opened 
their doors and hearts to him. M. D—z is a 
sharp witted, caustic old man, of highly polished 
manners and great: penetration. His retirement 
from office is entirely voluntary, as no government 
has ever dared to turn him off, for fear of the great 
difficulty of replacing him. He was the inventor 
of the guichet, so well known now, by which all 
secret denunciations are passed to the director, who 
sits on the other side of the trap-door, unseeing and 
unseen, and thus the betrayer and his employer 
remain unknown to each other. The imgenious 
method which he adopted for the discovery of the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal rendered himagreat 
favourite with the emperor, and caused him to be 
viewed with the greatest consideration at the im- 
perial court. A reward had been offered for any 
information concerning the offenders, and the secret 
police had, of course, been most liberal in their pro- 


mises. Much valuable information had been collected | 


Se gee a show. of antlers truly |, trap- 
L 


Many and many a gay votary of the 


were still in the dark as to the source from whence 
it issued. Te communications were made in the 
same handwriting, and the clerk seated at the trap- 
door had declared his opinion that they were all 
presented by the same hand. ‘There was reason to 
believe that the documents thus obtained emanated 
from some one about the palace. ‘To betray openly 
any curiosity on the subject would have been to 
ruin the cause for ever. Nothing but stratagem 
could succeed. D——z was applied to, and under- 
took the discovery, It was the custom, when the 
manuscript was handed through the little trap-door, 
to give in exchange a cachet or card, stamped with 
a red seal into the extended hand which had de- 
livered it; this cachet was presented with the ike 
mystery at the caisse, and the price, awarded by a 
certain number on the seal, immediately handed 
over to the applicant. On this occasion D——z, 
who personsied the clerk usually stationed at the 

oor, teigned to have some difficulty in obtain- 
ing a tau impress of the seal upon the card ; he 
fumbled and hesitated ; and at length thrusting the 
cachet into the hand, which lay passively waiting 
on the board, he managed to let fall a tolerable 
portion of the scalding wax upon the fingers. A 
slight shriek greeted his ears, the trap was let down 
with asudden bang. the applicant withdrew hastily, 
and D——z immediately set about discovering whe 
in the palace would appear with blistered fingers. 
This was.soon accomplished. Young Ferrus, one 
of the under secretaries, was compelled to send an 
excuse for not appearing at his post the following 
morning, owing ‘to a bad scald which he had re« 
ceived trom upsetting some boiling coffee over his 
hand.” He was arrested and examined, discoveyed 
to be in love with one of the chief conspirators, and 
m4 betrayed through jealousy his rival's guilt,”— 

tas. 


THE DOGS OF THE DANTZIC GRANARIES. 
A numper of monstrous dogs, to whom man 
a human life had fallen a sacrifice, at night paeded 
the granaries. From time immemorial, the city 
had maintained a pack of these ferozious animals, 
of a very fierce and bloodthirsty breed, which were 
kept in strong kennels during the day time, and fed 
with raw meat to render them still more savage. 
When night came on, the granaries were closed, 
and the keepers let these dogs loose to walk about 
the Speicherinsel. Woe to the wanderer who 
invaded their territory unaccompanid by a keeper 
with his dog whip, which he kept on incessantly 
cracking. Many a poor Schimky has fallen a prey 
to the bloody jaws and claws of these ferocious 
creatures, when, under the influence of liquor, he 
had fallen asleep in some obscure corner of the 
granaries, and had escaped the notice of the 
Keepers as they let loose the dogs. His shrieks of 
anguish, and the wild howlings of the beasts 
thirsting for blood, gave notice to the men, when, 
however, it was too late to rescue the victim; the 
keepers themselves dared not try to wrest away the 
aead and mangled remains. How often have I 
looked out of the carriage window at these horrid 
dogs, with eyes like burning coals, howling areund 
us. It was only when I could induce Adam to 
come inside before we drove through the granaries, 
that I could get rid of the fear that the creatures 
would drag him off the coach-box. Herr Umbach, 
a very renowed performer on the violoncello, who, 
in my day, used to be continually engaged at dancing 
arties, being somewhat in his cups after having 
een professionally engaged at Langgarten, insisted 
on going alone after midnight, through these mon- 
sters. As he was very positive in refusing to have 
an escort, the keepers allowed him to have his own 
way, believing that he only wished to save the 
small gratuity which they commonly received for * 
their trouble. Umbach marched valiantly through 
the gate, but hardly had he advanced a few paces 
along the dangerous path, when the formidable dogs 
flew at him in crowds. What could he do? He 
retreated, retreated, retreated gently, walking 
backwards, s0 as to look his enemies full in the 
face. Presently he brought his back against a 
wall, and then staggering, he at length sat down in 
a sitting posture on a great stone at the entrance 
of one of the warehouses. His back was secure, 
and the instrument almost instinctively fell between 
his feet. There he sat in his customary musical 
position, and with a mind fall of anxiety, he almost 
unconsciously drew his bow across the cords: the 
dogs stood still and pricked up their ears; he re- 


ina yery short space of time, and yet the policeagents | peated the experiment, not a dog moved. Umbach 
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mow played away valiantly, at first, to be sure, some 
original and rather discortant fantasias, and then 
polkas, mazurkas, minuets, in rapid succession, just 
as they came to his fingers. The result exceeded 


his expeetation. His fourfooted auditory laid aside | 


him, accompanying his instrument with loud but 
symphonious howls. hese friendly feelings, how- 


ever, lasted only as Jong as he played. When the | Rocquette, and others received their quantum of 
| cannon. shot. 


audience began to move, and, gnashing their teeth, | 


modern Orpheus male but a momentary pause, his 


showed him they were ready to scize on him in the 
most cruel manner. He was obliged to play and 
and play without intermission, till he saw the bow 
ready to drop from his exhausted hand, and he was 
preparing to commend his soul to God. Then the 
keepers came; they inust have heard this extraor- 
dinary concert for some time, and now they thought 
it was high time to bring it to an end. When 
Dantzic came under the Prussian sway, the dogs 
were discarded with many other venerable institu- 
tions that were deemed unsuitable to the times. 
Many sturdy admirers of antiquity pleaded their 
cause most zealously, but, as was meet, without 
suecess. No drowsy, drunken Schimky, can now 
be torn in pieces by the wild beasts ; and music 
‘mastcrs may wend their way by day or night, in 
seber or exalted mood, without being obliged to 
give an extemporaneous concert; and yet the 
granaries are equally well secured against depreda- 
tion.— Autobiography of Madame Schopenhauer. 
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-PROMINADES IN PARIS. 
[Abridged from ‘ The Builder.” 
In one’s promenades through a great and ancient 


city, how much there is to see both novel and curi- | 
ous. On the one hand we have incessant change 


and activity, on the other the very rust of antiquity 
and inertness: side by side the new and the old, 
the modern and the ancient, are struggling for pre- 
eminence, for preference, for existence. Hach has 
its admirers, its supporters. But it is particularly 
in the cities of the continent that we have the most 
interesting specimens of the buildings of ancient 
times, maintaining by their solidity. of construc- 
tion, as much as by the beauty and picturesque 
character of their decoration, their position against 
the encroachments of modern improvement and in- 
novation. CRN, ie: 

We have been struck with this fact more than 
onee in our promenades about Paris. It is a great 
pleasure now and then, on an idle day, to set out 
in search of the curious, the ancient, and the pic- 
turesque, through some of those quarters of the 
town which abound in narrow streets and anti- 
quated hotels. A few streets still remain untouched 
by the unrespecting hand of improvement. The 
oil lamp still swings across from house to house, 
glaring reddishly at night, only enough to make 
the darkness ‘more visible ;” the rude pavement, 
with its dirty gutter running down the middle, 
seems never to have been touched for centuries ; 
“bornes,” or edge-stones, still line the sides, sole- 
protection of the pedestrian ; while the dirty-look- 
ing hotels, with their pompous portals and roomy 
court-yards, attract the attention of the stranger, 
not merely by the style of the architecture, but by 
the contrast of light and neatness they most fre- 
quenily present within to the narrow gloominess of 
the street.. . 

As in London, the fashionable quarter of Paris 
has been moving westerly for several centuries. 
In the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., the 
Marais, the Place Royale, the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, the Isle Saint Louis, still contained within 
their limits the residences of the aristocracy. But 
a movement had already commenced towards the 
“westward,” as the ‘uilleries became more de- 
cidedly the abode of royalty ; and in the following 
reign the superb Faubourg of St. Germain sprung 
up. If, therefore, you would wish to form an idea 
ot the grandeur of former times, you can trace it 
#in the French capital with remarkable distinctness. 


scene of some of the worst events of revolution, is 
of the highest interest. 
Jnhabited as it is principally by the working class, 


| ict. Few houses in the Rue St. Antoine escaped. . 
In spite of the reparations, the damage is still to be 


t ) | traced ; the fronts of the houses, particularly near 
every hostile thought, and crowded in eirelés around | 


) 


| by shot. 


it became naturally. the stronghold of the extreme 
party, and some damage was done during the con-. 


the corners of streets, being grazed and peppered 
One house was battered down on the 
Place of the Bastile, at the corner of the Rue de Ja 


: At this moment some houses are if 
course of demolition on the Quai Saint-Paul, in 
order to widen and raise the pavement, and one of 
them standing more in advance than the others, re- 
ceived, in June, 1848, no less than twenty-three 
cannon shots, besides several discharges a mitraille! 

This quay is one of many iv;,:0vements going on 
in the quarter, and has bec: ursed forward in 
order to render the approach to the Lyous Railway 
as easy, at an early period,.a; possible. ‘The quays 
of Paris are unrivalled, and there is little more to 
be done to make them uniform in width and gran- 
deur. Amongst the changes they have necessitated, 
has been the demolition of the house formerly in- 
habited by Abelard and Heloise on the Quay Napo- 
leon, No. 9, at the corner of the Rue des Chauties, 
The new building, like the majority of those con- 
structed of late years, is a great ornament to. the 
quarter. It has two entrances, over each of which 
are medallions of the two lovers, and between the 
doors is a slab of white marble, with an inscription 
in letters of gold, ‘ Ancienne habitation d’Heloise 
et d’Abeillard, 1118 ; reconstruite en 1849.” 

Among the houses to be demolished on aecount 
of the enlargement—or, rather, the throwing into 
one market of all the markets congregated between 
the Halle au Blé and the Rue St. Denis, was this 
one which all the friends of literature were about 
to regret, because of its historical souwvena's. It 
was M. Lenoir, conservator of French monuments, 
who first noticed this house, and on the 13th Bru- 
maire, An VIII. (4th November, 1799) put up an 
inscription on the front, ‘Ici Moliere est né en 
1620.” The edifice, No. 5, Rue de la Tonnellerie, 
has been since almost rebuilt, and decorated with 
a bust of the celebrated writer, with the words, 
‘* C’est dans cette maison qu’est, né en 1620, Bap- 
tiste Poquelin de Moliére.” — : 

The Rue de la Tonnellerie, now about to be 
demolished, is one of the curiosities of Paris. In 
the twelfth century it was a road, containing here 
and there a few miserable dwellings, occupied by 
Jews. It was closed in 1202, and obtained its 
name from the number of coopers who lived in 
it. It was afterwards called Rue de la Toilieres, 
in 1547, but there are documents of the seven- 
teenth century in which it is, styled ‘ Grands 
Pillars de la Halle,”—no doubt from the circum. 
stance of an arcade running the whole length of 
it, supported on massive square pillars. Not far 
from this spot, by-the-by, is the Rue de la Fer- 
ronnerie, in which Henry the Fourth was assas- 
sinated, south of the Marché des Innocents. It 
was then a very narrow street ; and by stepping 
on one of the “bornes,” Ravaillae was able tu 
reach and strike the great man who wished ‘‘ that 
every peasant should have a fowl in the pot for 
dinner on Sundays.” 

Strolling from the markets to the quai, we arrive at 
the Hotel de Ville, around which a number of houses 
are being taken down, in order completely to isolate 
it. And a little to the west is a mass of ancient 
building, intersected by some of the narrowest 
streets in the town, a considerable portion of which 
is about to be removed, not for mere purposes of 
health, although that is one consideration, but also, 
while forming an open space, to build a caserne 
for the protection of the Hotel de Ville, which is 
embarrassed by the number of troops lodged within 
its precincts, 

Irom thence we cross the river to observe the 
reparations going on in the tower in which Marie 
Antoinette was confined at the Conciergerie. ‘The 
almost complete restoration of Notre Dame attracts 
our attention. The ground in front. has been 
lowered ; and imstead of descending into the 
cathedral, we now have to ascend three or. four 
steps into it (in early times there were eleven. steps) 
an improvement of no small importance, after all. 
The towers and the beautiful front, are almost en- 
tirely renovated ; and in approaching them, we are 
now infinitely more struck with their grandeur 
and beauty. The richly ornamented portals look 
higher and nobler since the levelling of the ground. 
To the south of the cathedral, on the spot where 
the Archbishop’s palace formerly stood, has been 


| buiit a beautiful sacristy, according in Gothig | 


character with the edifice; and in front of it is 
a noble quay leading to the public promenade, once 
the Archbishop’s garden, and at present covered 
with temporary barracks for soldiers. At no time 
has this interesting building been more complete, 
or presented an appearance more thoroughly in 
accordance with its religious character. It is the 
most curious, agit is the most ancient Gothic edifice 
in Paris. 

Gratified with our visit, we retrace our steps to 
the Palais de Justice, to examine its incomparably 
elegant Sainte-Chapelle. It is a veritable chef- 
@euvre of Gothic art—admiration of the artists of all 
countries. For years it has been partially con- 
cealed by seaffoldings, wooden sheds and houses in 
a state of demolition, so that it was almost impossi- 
ble to visit it or get a view of it. Each year con- 
siderable sums have been devoted to its restoration, 
and a hope has been entertained that during the 
alterations and enlargements which have been 
carried on at the Palais de Justice means would be 
adopted to isolate this beautiful chapel, and disen- 
gage it entirely from the miserable buildings which 
disfigured it; or, at any rate, that no new construc- 
tion would be permitted near it. Jor 600 years the 
Sainte-Chapelle has existed almost untouched ; and 
now, when pretending to restore it, it is about to 
be buried amidst a mass of heavy masonry. Notre 
Dame is restored; the Sainte-Chapelle, with its 
beautiful stained-glass windows, is renovated: St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois is not taken down, but re- 
paired ; the tower of St. Jacques de ia Boucherie 
still remains standing, and is even threatened with 
restoration also; the admirable Chapel of Vincennes 
has been spared; the ancient Royal Abbey of St. 
Germain-des-Prés, built in 558, and magnificent in 
interior decoration, has escaped everything but re- 
paration. 

Having gratified our curiosity on the Ile de la 
Cité, and excited at the same time a taste for Gothic 
restorations, we determined to cross the river to 
visit the chhrch cf St. Germain. On our way we 
traversed the Place de Greve, formerly the chosen 
spot for publie executions, and stopped to admire 
for a while a beautiful little turret which stands at 
the upper corner of a house on the north-west side, 
and is almost the only remains of the style of 
building which - characterised the ‘‘ Place” in olden ~ 
time. It must soon disappear, with the picturesque 
edifices of which it formed so essential a part, to 
make room for enlargement of the Place in unison 
with the extent and grandeur of the modernised Hotel 
de Ville. ‘ 

In passing round this latter building, we came 
among a mass of houses in course of demolition, 
which we had the curiosity to stop and examine 
minutely. They were ancient, and we were dis- 
posed to admire and to be lenient. But the aspect 
of their interior arrangements, now exposed to view, 
the lowness of the reoms, the wretched, uncouth, 
and irregular character of the oaken staircases, thi 
miserable, narrow entrances and low passages, ill 
ventilated, ill-arranged, badlty-lighted, incommo: 
cious,—damped the ardour of admiration which the 
thought of airy-looking turrets and picturesque 
gable-ends, and all the bold, intricate, yet rich and 
delicate ornamentations of the Gothic, the Norman, 
or the Byzantine, for an hour or two had created 7 
our mind. j 

We passed on to St. Gervais, to view the paint 
ings being executed in one of the chapels. It is 
that in which is the baptismal font. The pillars and 
the windows are covered with arabesques and orna- 
ments, most delicately cut; the ceiling is rich and 
florid in sculpture ; and the key-stone, as well as 
the mouldings in the nave of the church, are 
gilded. Painted glass windows have replaced those 
by Pinaigrier,—of which remained but little,-—and 
for colour and, drawing surpass the works of the 
ancients. These, with the architectural wonder ot 
the little chapel of the Virgin, apparently suspended 
from the ceiling, make this church one of the most 
attractive. 

From St. Gervais we again crossed the river by 
the Pont d’Arcole, passed the spot where the house 
of Abelard and Heloise once stood, viewed again 
the imposing front of Notre Dame, and then tra- 
versing the new bridge and the new quays, dived 
into the midst of that antiquated and irregular mass 


_of streets and buildings which mask the sides of the 


hill, crowned by the Pantheon. ‘This is the Mount 
St. Genevieve, celebrated for its beautiful. church, 
and for a convent once existing there, of which 
only, a tower remains, remnant of antiquity pecu- 
liarly precious to the connoisseur, =” 

We were in search of a modern curiosity, but the 
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ancient prevailed for a moment in our mind over the 
new, and we were tempted to enter St. Etienne du 
Mont, to view its beautiful screen or gallery—for 
it has the character of both,—and the tomb of the 
Patroness Saint of Paris. The tomb was black 
as age and the smoke of farthing lights, ever burn- 
ing from century to century, could make it. We 
passed on, praising the religious zeal, and pitying 
the superstition, which has grown, in the shadow of 
time, out of the traditions of savagery and ignorance, 
and proceeded to the new Library of Saint Gene- 
vieve. This has been built to the north of the 
Pantheon, at the back of an old edifice temporarily 
occupied by the library, and is now almost finished. 


Nor did the payments end up stairs or on the 
stairs. Down below, by the gateway, there was 
always some old Turk who took charge of the 
mud-boots, which are kicked off before you 
ascend ; and this functionary always looks for a 
contribution; and when you have done with him 
there is very generally a concierge, or gate-porter, to 
hold out his palm. It was bad economy to use stint 
with this part of the household, Dr. Lawrence 
Smith, an American geologist in the service of the 
Porte, growing weary of these taxes levied upon 
him when he was going about the business of the 
government, drew tight the strings of his purse— 
and lost three pair of mud-boots in the course of as 
many weeks. Now, a proper pair of these hoots—a 
strong water-proof, snow-proof pair, with which 
you could fearlessly stride through mud and mire 
—cost two hundred piastres. Our geological friend 
found it cheaper to give five piastres to these func- 
tionaries. His last and best pair was lost, or rather 
stolen, at the konack of the Seraskier Pasha, or com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, where he had left them 
under the eyes of a couple of sentinels, who were 
at their posts all the time he went up stairs, and 
who very much enjoyed the spectacle of his having 


success. The event is one of national importance, 
not only as demonstrating in a decisive manner of 
the suitableness and safety of a new design and of a 
daring digression from the beaten path of bridge- 
building, but as completing, with the exception of 
a short sea passage, the route between England and 
Ireland. Three powerful engines, the Cambria, the 
St. David, and the Pegasus, of from fifty to sixty 
horse power each, decorated with flags of all nations 
and union jacks, steamed up and harnessed together, 
tarted from the Bangor station. They swept over 
the threshold of the stupendous fabric, and progress- 
ing at a speed of seven miles an hour, were lost sight 
of'in the recess of theironcorridor. ‘Thetotal weight 
of the locomotives’ was ninety tons. They were 
brought to a standstill in the centre of each of the 
great spans, and rested with the weight of all wheels 
on the floor of tube, but without causing the slightest 
strain or deflection. The first process—that of 
going through the tube and returning—occupied 
altogether ten minutes. But another and more | 
critical ordeal had to follow—to ascertain how the 
vast machine was capable of sustaining the equili- | 
brium of forces, and the result was such as to prove | 
beyond cavil, the accuracy of the first experimental | 1 SJ 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Stephenson and his { to walk off through the slush in a pair of thin under- 
staff of engineers. The second experimental convoy | boots. These thefts—of which we heard many 
that went through consisted of twenty-four heayily | other instances—were undeniably perpetrated by — 
laden waggons, filled with huge blocks of Brymbo | Turks, by Constantinopolitan Osmanlees, who were 


s 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Ir is a noticeable thing—and one to puzzle the 
historian who shall content himself with a super- 
ficial view of the moral elements of the present 
period--that so much interest is popularly expressed 
in regard to the expeditions which have been sent 
out from time to time on the errand of discovery 
into the icy regions. The idea that the North-West 
Passage, if discovered, would be of any material 
benefit to us as a commercial people, has been for 
years abandoned. The interests which made 


Columbus and Cabot discoverers—which caused the showing their advances in European civilisation by 


Queen of Castile and Arragon to pledge her jewels 
and equip vessels, the Queen of England to become 
a partner in joint-stock trading companies—have 
ceased to actuate Englishmen of this generation. 
A ship-canal, or even a railway across the Isthmus 


of Panama—one or both of which are on the point. 


of formation—will render that a better route from 
Kurope to ‘(India and Cathay” than any passage 
which could be found between Baffin’s Bay and 
Behring’s Straits, even if free from ice and naviga- 
ble the whole year round. The interests of science 
are the sole remaining incentives to our zeal. We 
want knowledge—and search eagerly for it, though 
we see no way in which it can be turned to 
account in the market and on the exchange. This, 
in an age so often characterised as material in all 
its aspects, is well worthy of remark and full of 
suggestion The statesmen of Elizabeth’s time, in 


their attempts to explore the northern waters, were | 


governed by purely commercial ideas. They wanted 
a shorter cut to the gold and spice lands of the 
Hast :—to avoid the tedious and dangerous passage 
round the Cape. This commercial necessity made 
them look with fayour on voyages of discovery 
into the Northern Sea; and it was to a castaway 
vessel sent out with that view that we owe the 
discovery of the port of Archangel and the first 
establishment of relations with Russia. From those 
remoter times has come down to usa heritage of 
interest in these icy seas. Our fore-fathers 
seem to have delivered down to us a charge to 
discover the geography of those regions of the 
earth ; and the investigations and expeditions which 
began in self-interest and with a view to trade 
advantages, are now continued from a love of 
science, and a desire to complete the work which 
our ancestors so gallantly began.~ Lecture delivered 
at the Loyal Institution. 


SCLEINCE AX BD ART, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pus. 18.—Antiquaries will feel 
deeply interested in the discovery of vast regions of 
ancient ruins near San Diego, and within a day’s 
march of the Pacifie Ocean, at the head of the Gulf 
of California. Portions of temples, dwellings, lofty 
stone pyramids (seven of those within a mile square), 
and massive granite rings or circular walls, round 
venerable trees, columns and blocks of hierogly- 
phies—all speak of some ancient race of men now 
for ever gone, their history actually unknown to 
any of the existing families of mankind. In some 
points, these ruins resemble the recently-discovered 
cities of Palenque, &c., near-the Atlantic or Mexican 
Gulf Coast ; in others, the ruins of ancient Egypt; 
in other’s, again, the monuments of Pheonicia ; and 
yet in many features they differ from all referred to. 
‘The discoverers deem them to be antedeluyian, 
while the present Indians have a tradition of a great 
civilised nation which their ferocious forefathers 
utterly destroyed. 


OPENING OF THE BrrTANNIA TUBULAR Brivgn. ' 


—Tue First Train Torovuen.—The opening of 
this magnificent structure came off with the grandest 


coal; in all, engines included, an aggregate weight | 
of 300 tons. This was drawn deliberately through | 
at the rate of from eight to ten miles an hour, the | 
steam working at quarter power. During the pas- 
sage through the tubea breathless silence prevailed, 
and when the train rushed out on the other side 
loud acclamations arose, followed at intervals by the 
rattle of artillery down the straits. Upon the re- | 
turn, which oceupied about seven minutes, similar | 
demonstrations ensued, and during the progress of 
the train those who stood upon its top to ascertain | 
any possible vibration reported they could detect 
no sensible deflection. 

Printing Macuine.—A new printing machine, | 
just invented by a Frenchman, is destined, it is said, 
to make a sort of revolution in the press, inasmuch 
as it will greatly reduce the cost of producing books, | 
newspapers, and periodicals, by preventing the 
wear and tear of type, lessening mechanical labour, 
effecting the folding of sheets, and doing a multitude 
of other marvels. ‘To mechanics— especially type- 
founders and press-mén—the new machine will be 
disastrous ; but it will cause proprietors of journals 
and publishers to sing for joy, and will give men of 
letters, by the increased facility of publication, 
better chances of obtaining employment. It has 
already, I hear, been patented in England, and will 
soon, no doubt, be in operation among you. Here, 
it has created quite a sensation in the ae ea and 
publishing worlds.— Paris Correspondent of Literary 
Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Turkey and its Destiny. By Mr. MAcFARLANE. 

Tis work, from which we have already taken 
some flying extracts, is so generally instructive 
and amusing, that we now recommend it more par-' 
ticularly to the attention of our readers. ‘Talking 
of Turkish dignitaries, Mr. Mac Farlane says :— 


| 

“Every great man had his regular and crowded 
levee, and one was sometimes kept to wait and 
shiver, among a strange motley crowd, in a cold 
saloon or ante-chamber. That I was never kept | 
waiting long was, I believe, principally because the | 
hungry attendants, who live upon such donations, | 
always expected good backshish trom Englishmen, | 
and were seldom disappointed. ‘Nor were these 
visits a light tax uponthe purse. Wherever I went 
a dozen or so of servants followed me to the head of 
the stairs or to the foot of the stairs, enunciating | 
the disyllables ‘backshish.’ From a very great 
mau’s house I could seldom get free under fifty 
piastres. Every time Lord Cowley went to visit 
Reshid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, it cost him 500 
piastres. His Lordship was only Minister Plenipo- | 
tentiary. From Sir Stratford Canning, who had 
the full rank of Ambassador, a higher backshish 
was expected. One payment did not make you 
free of the house—at least I used to be followed to 
the stairs at 4 second, and even at a third visit ; and 
whenever I failed to pay the tax, I found sulky 
looks at my return, and a very general disinclina- 
tion to announce my arrival to the great man. 


wages. 


pigeing and stealing. Many persons engaged in 
usiness and keeping houses of their own assured 


us that they could no longer put that trust in 


Turkish honesty which they had been accustomed 


to do ten or twelve years ago. My old friend Mr. 
B— attributed all this decay of morality to the 
changes which had been forced upon the Mussulman 
people, and which had upset or confused all their 
old notions. ‘You would have them Frankified, 
and now they steal like Franks. You would alter 
their old religious precepts, and now they are fast get- . 
ting into no religion.’ I believe that the universal 
spread of poverty had a good deal to do with this 
new habit of pilfering. But to return from stealing 
to backshishing—it is idle for the Turkish dignitaries 
or their friends to pretend that they are ignorant — 
of the evil practice, for they cannot but know 
that men must eat and drink to liye, and 
that they pay their hosts of servants hardly any 
More: in the greatest houses, where the 
highest buckshishes are paid, to avoid the violent 
quarrels which were constantly oceurring about 
the division of the spoils, the Pashas had ordered 
and ordained that all the money received should 
be put into one box, and divided in fair propor- 
tions at the end of every month by the head 
servant of all, or steward of the household. I 
know these facts for a certainty; 1 know them as 
well as I can be said to know anything not tested 
by the evidence of my own senses; 1 had my in- 
formation from parties ¢mmediately concerned in — 


| the monthly distribution—parties from whom [ - 
| learned many other particulars (known to very 


few foreigners) of the itemiewr of these honse- 
holds. The practice obtained and was regularly | 
established at the Grand Vizier’s, and at the — 
Reis Effendi’s, the first of these Magnates having, 
as IL have before stated, more than 300 idle ser- 
vants and retainers, and the second haying about. 
half that number, and both being men who had 
no private fortune, and who had made their way 
from low stations. And these men had seen the 
simple domestic arrangements of Prime Ministers 
and. Secretaries of State in England and France, 
two of the greatest and richest countries of 
Europe; and all these idle, unproductive, vicious 
retainers were Lept on foot in the capital—not — 
merely in the two houses I have named, but in 
fitty “other houses—when the provinces were 
going to perdition through default of inhabitants 
and agriculturists 1 Sultan Mahmoud once employed 


‘the whip to drive the faithful to the mosque; a 


scourge ought to be used to drive these useless 
vagabonds into the country or unto some profitable 
occupation.” a 

At one of the great military schools, Mr. M. 


relates— 


“Here, above Dolma Baghche, the favourite 
pursuit seemed to be drawing: I never saw the boys — 
doing anything else. On our first visit we tound m. 
two rooms, from fifty to sixty pupils copying French 
prints—fancy portraits of women as well as of men, 
landscapes, architectural pieces, ruins, ornaments, 
scrolls, flowers, fruit, wild beasts, &e. The cor- — 
rectness of some of these copies, and the neatness of — 


ice 
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“ execution, were commendable. Some of these poor 
_. fellows, who never saw any object of art until they 
came here, had been only six or eight months under 


poe te: 


~~ tuition. A few of the elder pupils were working in 


- acquarella, copymg coloured prints with French 


water-colours ; but most of them were drawing with | 
charcoal, or black French chalk. Here a serious } w é 
‘I have no hope since I saw the vermin,’ said 


religious scruple had arisen. A Mussulman may 
not waste or throw away any bread—no, not the 
smallest mite. Ji a Turk of the old school sees a 


Er are 


crumb of bread on the floor, or evenin the street, he | 


- will stoop, pick it up, and devoutly deposit it in the 
sleeve of his garment. Now, crumbs of bread must 
‘be used to erase the mistakes in charcoal or chalk 
_ drawings. But as these crumbs must not be thrown 
away, what could be done with them? After 
"serious deliberation it was concluded that neither 
~ charcoal nor chalk was poisonous ; and the pupils 
undertook! to swallow all the crumbs they dirtied 
* while drawing. The rule was rigidly enforced. 
While watching them at work I saw two or three 
- boys putting in their mouths pieces of bread as 
Diack as my hat. The drawing-master thought that 
this necessity of eating their mistakes had the effect 
of making them mo reful and correct. Other 
 seruples more fatal. _ interfered. The pupils 

were allowed to draw nothing from the round or the 
real, the Ulema having decided that the faithful 
must not draw from objects which cast shadows. 
The youths must thus remain mere mechanical 
eeopy ists ie NTR See ao 

The village Notary ; a Romance of Hungarian Life. 

‘Translated from the Hungarian of Baron Eotvos, 

- Otto Wenekster ; with Introductory Remarks 
___ by Francis Pulszky 3 vols. Longman and Co. 
- This is a strikingly original work. Baron 
_ Eétvis has great 4 escriptive power :—as the follow- 
"ing scene will testify. The robber’s wife is on the 


el 


way to warn her husband, who is in peril of | 


- capture, and whose safety depends on her reaching 
his retreatintime-- = * A 
_ “ It was dark when they started. The weak rays 
_ of the new moon were absorbed by a dense fog, and 
it required all the instinct of locality which cha- 
_ Facterises the Hungarian herdsmen to guide them 
over the vast plain, which offered scarcely any 
_ marks by which a traveller might shape his course. 
_ A heap of earth, the gigantic beam of a well looming 
through the darkness, the remains of a stack of 
straw, a ditch, or a few distant willows,—such 
were the only objects which might be discerned, 
and even these were few and far between. But 
the Gulyash drove his horses on, without once 
_ stopping to examine the country round him, for all 
_ the world as if he had been galloping along on a 
_ broad smooth road; and the very horses seemed 
- resolved to do thémw best. They tore away as 
__ though they were running a race with the dragon 
of the wizard student, while Ishtvan, flourishing 
_ his whip, more in sport than because it was wanted, 
called out to them, ‘Vertshe ne! Sharga ne! 
_ Don’t they run, the tatoshes! They are the best 
_-horses in Hungary!’ Willows and hills, well-beams 
and straw stacks, passed by them ; the manesof the 
_ horses streamed in the breeze; the Gulyash, with 
his bunda thrown back, and his shirt inflated with 
_ the air, sat on the box as if he were driving a 
_Yace with the Spirit of the Storm. The horses 
_ galloped away as if the soil were burning under 
_ their hoofs. ‘Fear nothing, Susi!’ cried the 
_ Gulyash; ‘we are there before that cursed 
_, thiet of a judge has left his house. Vertshe 
-ne!’—And Susi sighed, ‘God grant it!—‘ Con- 
‘found him, if we are too late. But now tell me, 
_ Susi, on your soul, did you ever ride in this way ?’ 
‘Never!’ said she.—‘I believe you. Sharga ne! 
Don’t be sad, Susi; we've saved the better part of 
the road. At St. Vilmosh we'll call upon the 
Vshikosh. He'll give us a dish of Gulyashush; 
and if he has not got it, he'll find a filly, and kill 
it for our supper.’—Suddenly the horses jumped 
aside, and stood snorting and pawing.—‘ What's the 
matter?” cried the Gulyash, seizing his whip. 
_ .* What is it? Sharga! Vertshe! I see!” added 
he, as, straining his eyes in the darkness, he saw a 
wolf, which had crossed the road, and which stood a 
4 few yards off ‘Poor things! the vermin have 
frightened them. Never mind, Go your way to 
 Kishlak, you confounded beast! where the dogs 
will tear the skin off your cursed bones. I trust 
é ~Peti has kept out of its way; though, after all, 
_there’s not much danger. The yery wolves won't 
“Sat an old gipsy, They are a tough race,-—Susi’s 
ele SW TEE PAYEE PY Aa 
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gees 


out as they overtook him on the road, 
' stopped, and he took his seat on the cart. 


| ‘Don’t be a fool, Susi!’ said the Gulyash. 


| was just about to leave the place. 
| port and a landlord’s discharge for the purpose. 
| Those papers are of no use to his widow , but they 


anxiety for Peti’s safety was far from yielding tothe 


| learned remarks of the Gulyash, but she was soon 


relieyed by hearing the gipsy’s voice. He called 
They 
‘We are 
sure to be in time,’ said he}; ‘the Garatsh-road, on 
which the justice travels, is as heavy as can be.’-— 


Susi, sadly ; ‘ they tell me it bodes one no good.’— 
‘ Have 
I not seen lots of vermin in my life, and I am still 
here and in luck. What are you afraidof? My 
horses are not eyen warm.’—' Yes; but the cart 
may break. Jam full of fears.’—‘It won’t break, 
Susi; you see it’s not a gentleman’s carriage. There 
is a vast difference between a gentleman’s carriage 
and a peasant’s cart, just as there is between gentle- 
men and peasants. Your carriage is vast and roomy, 
and high-wheeled, and cushioned, and painted; in 
short, it’s a splendid thing to look at; but take it 
out ona heavy road, and down it breaks with a ven- 
geance! it’s full of serews and such tomfoolery, and 
only fit for a smooth road. Now, a peasant’s cart 
goes through anything ; and mine is a perfect jewel. 
The wheels are of my own make, and Peti has 
hooped them.’—Peti was not quite so confident. 


'*T hope there’s no water,’ said he, scratching his 
| head; ‘we've had some heavy rains, and if the low 


country is full of water-———’—‘ Never mind, Peti— 
I’m sure it’s all in good order. And you, Susi, dear— 
don’t be afraid. My brother Pishta, who lived on 
the other side of the river, died last week, when he 
He got a pass- 


are just the thing for you and Viola, for they will 
help you to get away. I know of a good place 
about a hundred miles from here, where you may 
earn an honest livelihood. You're not fit for the 
kind of life you're leading. I'l take you to the 
place with my own horses. You have not got 
much luggage. The great thing is to get out of 
the county; for it’s a rum affair, such a county, 
and the best of it is that it is not too large. Don’t 
you think so, Peti?’—But Peti made no reply, not 
even when Susi, catching at the faint ray of hope 
which fell into the gloom of her life, inquired 


} whether the Gulyash’s promise was not too good 
| to be realised ? 


The gipsy sat motionless, with 
his eyes staring into the darkness which surrounded 
them. They hurried on in silence, whilst the fog 
grew dense, and the sky blacker than before. No 


| trace was left of either willows, mounds, stacks, or 


well-beams ; still they pressed forward until the 
splashing in water of the horses’ hoots stopped 
their progress. Peti’s fears were but too well 
founded. The place where they halted was under 
water. The gipsy descended to reconnoitre the 
extent. As he advanced he beheld the plain like 


| a wide lake, of which he could not see the end. 


He retraced his steps, and walked to the right ; 
but he found that the water stretched in every 
direction. At length he made his way to a dry 
place, to which he directed the Gulyash. ‘ Let us 
go on in this direction,’ said he, as he took his 
place in the cart: ‘there is some chance of reaching 
the forest. Be careful, Ishtvan, and keep close to 
the water, or else you'll lose your way. This 
here’s the Yellow Spring.’—‘ Christ save us!” cried 
Susi. ‘We are surely too late, and my poor 
husband——’—‘ No!’ said the gipsy, with ill-dis- 
sembled concern: ‘unless the water has flooded 
the Frog’s Dyke, we shall find the Black Lake 
dry; and if so, we’re safe. On with you, Ishtvan!’ 
—‘Confound the Theiss!’ said the Gulyash, as he 
whipped his horses on.—‘ Nonsense: it’s not the 
Theiss. "I'was but yesterday I saw the river at 
Ret. It’s as quiet as a lamb; but this water comes 
from the new ditch which the gentry have made. 
They make the water mad with their ditches and 
dykes.—‘ A thousand thunders! There’s water 
here!’ and he pulled his horses back, one of which 
had slipped and fallen, Susi wrung her hands. 
Peti jumped down, and walked through the water. 
He came back and led the horses onwards. » ‘ It’s 
not worth stopping for, my beauties,’ said he, ad- 
dressing the horses. ‘ You'll see some rougher work 
by-and-by, 1f you stay with the Gulyash Pishta.’ 
They reached the opposite bank, and hastened on 
until they were again stopped by the water. The 
g1 sy wrung hishands. ‘ The Black Lake is brimful. 
There’s not a horse in the world can ford it !"—‘ Stop 
here,’ said Susi.—‘ I'll walk through it !’—‘ Non- 
sense, Susi: the lake is full of holes. You are weak. 
If your foot slips you'll never have the strength to 
get up, and then you are done for.’—' Hands off! 


let go my bunda; Ged will help me ; but I cannot 
leave my husband in this last extremity ;) and she 
struggled to get down.—‘ Now, Susi, be reasonable. 
What’s to become of your children if they hang 
your husband, and you are drowned ?’—Susi sat 
down by the side of the cart. She covered her face 
with both her hands, and wept bitterly.—‘ Don’t 
be afraid, child!’ said the Gulyash; ‘either I go 
over or Peti does. You see the forest is just be- 
fore us, and if there’s not a road, confound it! 
we'll make one,’-—‘ So we will,’ cried Peti. ‘IIL 
cross the water, though the very devil were in 
it. Let me feel my way a little. Is not that the 
large tree we saw the other day ?’—‘ May be it 
is, but I can’t make it out on account of that 
confounded fog. There are lots of high trees in 
the forest.—‘ To the left of the tree, about two 
hundred yards from it, there is a clearing in the 
wood. On the day I spoke of, we drove through 
it with the cart. Don’t you remember ?’—‘ How 
the deuce shouldn’t I remember? ‘here ought 
to be some reeds to the right of the tree.’-—‘So 
there ought to be! Now you go to the right and 
I to the left. If I can find the clearing, and if 
that’s the tree I spoke of, Vl walk through the 
water; for it’s a rising ground from that tree to 
the other bank of the Theiss. —‘ I'll go with you,’ 
said Susi, ‘my heart beats so fast--there’s a mur- 
mur in my ears—let me go. I shall die with fears 
if you tell me to remain here.’—‘ Susi, my soul, 
if [I can cross the waters I'll come back, and 
earry you on my back. But stay where you are 
—stay for Viola’s sake, if not for your own!’— 
They walked away and were lost in the darkness. 
Susi stood by the water, looking at the forest. 
‘ Alas!’ sighed she, ‘I am so near him, and yet I 
cannot go to him!’—The poor woman was right. 
On the other side of the water, scarcely more 
than a thousand yards from the place where 
Susi trembled and prayed, we find Viola with his 
comrades, encamped in one of the few oak forests 
of which Hungary can boast.” 


Peti will be recognised by every one as the 
omnipresent and most cunning tinker already often 
used in romances,—and last, and not worst used 
in the ‘ Giselle’ of Mr. Palgrave Simpson. Viola 
the robber, is a freebooter according to the in 
teresting pattern which Schiller, Scott, and, longo 
intervallo, Mr. James have successively followed. 
But his trial (a precious exposition, by the way, 
of Hungarian justice) is capitally described,—and 
his final fate is as affecting as if it had not been 
foreseen from the first moment in which he ap- 
pears. Among the lighter scenes, that of the 
election is wrought up with great spirit and ob- 
vious resemblance to the life. The strength, how- 
ever, of ‘The Village Notary’ lies in its romantic 
portions. These, though not new in incident, are 
so forcibly wrought and so skilfully varied by 
touches of local colour as thoroughly to carry 
away and interest the reader. 


Catyinism IN OLD Times.—The most trifling 
slights and insults, such as most men would have 
overlooked with contempt, Calvin pursued with bit- 
terness and acrimony. ‘The Registers of Geneva 
abound with instances, which grew more frequent and. 
more severe as his power became more consolidated. 
In 1551, we find Berthelier excommunicated by 
the consistory, because he would not allow that 
he had done wrong in asserting that he was as good 
a man as Calvin. Three men who had laughed 
during a sermon of his were imprisoned for three 
days, and condemned to ask pardon of the consistory. 
Such proceedings are very numerous, and. in the 
two years 1558 and 1559 alone, 414 of them are re- 
corded! To impugn Calvin’s doctrine, or the pro- 
ceedings of the consistory, endangered life: For 
such an offence a Feirarese lady, named Copa, was 
condemned, in 1559, to beg pardon of God and the 
magistrates, and to leave the city in twenty-four 
hours, on pain of being beheaded. — Dyer’s Biography. 


Tue DRAMA IN GerMANY.—The dramatic authors 
of Germany are to meet in Congress on Ist June, at 
Dresden, to settle a general tariff for the perform- 
ance of their pieces throughout Germany, and to 
take other measures for the protection of their 
“interests. 
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FAME AND CHARITY. | 


“TyraT a vast amount of real greatness is achieved 
in the world from the love of fame, is a proposition 
which no one will be hardy enough to dispute ; 
but it follows almost as a natural consequence, that 
such an inducement to action must give rise’ not 
only to innumerable failures, but must be productive 


of an immense amount of misery to the human 


race. 

Whenever a good thing is achieved from a wrong 
motive, it is nothing better than an accident; and 
it is melancholy to think that the larger portion of 
the good and the great things of this world are 
achieved, not from a yearning after goodness or 


moral greatness, but from a panting after the full-’ 


mouthed voice of I'ame which attaches to them. 
People, it is much to be feared, do not, when they 
set about achieving a great action, paint to them- 
selves the silent applause from the grateful hearts of 
millions, but itis the winged spirit with the trumpet 
that fills their imaginations. 


It-is a pity—it is a thousand pities, that human 


. nature should be so prone to love applause, that they 


love it better than the act that, merits it; for such 
a condition of things always has a tendency to 


- induce men to adopt spurious methods of achieving 


the riot and racket of Fame. When all the world 
condescends to bow down before the majesty of 
gold, it is a great inducement for mankind to set 
up mere plating in lieu of the real substance. | 


-Weare induced to make these remarks from a 


‘conviction, resting upon strong facts, that in ninety- 


“nine cases out of a hundred, the world’s applause is 


misdirected entirely ; and likewise from a hope that 
we may be enabled to point a few zemarks to those . 


who are so fond of not a good, but a great and 


' glittering name among their fellow-creatures, which 
~may make them really believe a-great truth, namely 
‘—that they are mistaking the shadow for the sub- 
~ stance. « 


Are there not hundreds, ay, thousands of wealthy 
men in’ this great empire, where wealth is  wor- 
skipped with a lowliness of adulation that has put 
all other religion out of joint, who, in private, 


would not give one silver groat of their hoards to 


dry the tear upen the cheek of the widow or ‘the 
fatherless, but yet who would not be out of the 
flauntingly exhibited printed subscription lists of 


“any public charity for the world ?—are therenot men 


‘who will found an hospital rather than succour a 


stranger ?—are there not men who will give their 
thousands to some bloated, miscalled charity, rather 
than they would part with one sixpence to save a 


_Soul?—are there not men who will rear, endow, and 


shower wealth upon a church, rather than they 
would take by the hand one of those little suffering 


‘ones that the Saviour of Mankind wished to ‘come 
unto him ?” 


There are men who will do such 


.things, and women likewise ; and these are the per. 
“sons whom the gaping world delights to honour— 
‘these are the persons who purchase Fame of society 
with some of their surplus gold, and consider it a 
- good investment—these are the people 


who wil] 
give blank cheques to a bishop to ‘fill up as his 
cupidity may suggest, but whose gentility would 
be shocked at the impertinence of the homeless 
wanderer who might ask them for a shilling. 


Why do people do all this? Simply from inor- 
dinate personal vanity—that vanity of the soul 


which will not suffer its wretched possessor to rest, 
unless it finds itself fed with the garbage of popu- 
lar applause. What do such people care in what 
way the funds they subscribe are squandered? 
Their ‘object is achieved. They are famous by 
virtue of their recorded charity ! 

Oh, short-sighted mortals ! 


embark your capital, in comparison with him who 


seeks out real woe, and with the humblest means, 


in the true spirit of Heaven-born charity, relieves it. 
Thé' crumbs so given will rise up in beauty and in 


testimony in his favour; while the Apician feasts, 


spread by the flaunting hand of arroganceand worldly- 
mindedness, will vanish, and leave not a rack behind.. 
We would rather bestow one mite upon one breaking 
heart—we would rather dry one tear upon the cheek 
of one little child, than we would found a hundred 
churches, or give our thousands to the rageedest 
school or the daintiest washhouse, or try to achieve 
a pampered greatness by founding the greatest mass 
of corruption and future plunder, in the shape of 
a public charity, that ever disgraced the name of 
Englishmen. 

But it isnot only in the way of dispensing charity 
that this love of Fame manifests itself in the haman 
breast. We find that, in preference of all other ob- 
jects, it is that craving after applause that leads men 
into the battle-field, there to seek 


“The bubble reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


The soldier fights for Fame, not for any cause. He 
calls it glory! It is the same feeling that tempts 
men to all the dangers of the deep—that leads to 
the perpetration of a thousand, iniquities, and of a 
thousand blessings ; for so-that Fame be but the 
result, who cares whether the road to it be through 
a massacre of a harmless tribe of aborigines, or on 
the frozen seas of the polar regions, to add to the 
stock of man’s intelligence ? Yes,’it is all done for 
the love of Fame ; and there it is that we take up 
the argument, and ask men who set about trying to 
be famous, only to be so along with real greatness, 
so that they may say, ‘‘ I am famous in the hearts 
of men, and I deserve it.” 

That desert will outlive Fame; but if there be 
but the empty vapour of applause, it will roll from 
off the memory of centuries as the dim vapours of 
a summer’s morning disappear from the valleys and 
the mountains before the sunbeams. 


“ Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, * 
May stop a hole to keep 'the wind away.” 


Oh, when will the time come, when men will say 
to themselyes— I would be famous—I would win 
the applause of those around me. How can I do 
so by some great and good act?” That time may 
come, but the question now asked is, ‘* How can I 
be famous? What channel is there open to me to 
accomplish popular applause?” And then if that 
channel were the one that commenced in a temple 
dedicated to Cloacina, and ended in the unsweet 
Thames, it would be taken, 


And how long do such ‘people imagine that this | 


Fame lasts? Good easy simpletons! The very 


‘mouth-service they get is from those who in some 


manner or another are enlisted in the support of. 
the bubble. It is worse than Falstaff’s honour : 


“ Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday ?” 


Or we may say more gravely and sadly with the 
philosophie Wolsey of such a man— 


“To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope. To-morrow blossoms, 
And hears his blushing honours thick upon him. 
The third day comes a trost—a killing trost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
iis greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls as. Ido.” 


And as all will fall, sooner ar later, in the world’s 


Upon what a flimsy | 
title—upon what a poor and fleeting tenure do you’ 


esteem, who think to barter gold, or blood, or 
pity, or so small a thing as one human tear, or se 
light an airy nothing as one human sigh, for their 
own most selfish love of Fame, 

FAK 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Arsenious Acip IN AGRICULTURE —Steeping 
wheat in solutions of arsenious acid seems to be a 
prevailing custom in France as well as in England. 
On one occasion in the neighbourhood of Rheims, 
no less than twenty-five, and on another twelve, 
partridges were found dead in the fields. This cir- 


cumstance might be attributed cither to the bird 


having eaten steeped grain, or some of the arsenical 
paste intended to kill the rats. The first cause 
was, however, found to be the true one, as the grain 
taken from their crops yielded arsenical spots b: 
Marsh’s test, L’Union Medicale, which relates these 
facts, strongly urges the government to interfere in 
the matter, and oblige the farmers to steep with 
substances distinct from arsenic.—Lancet, 


REMAINS OF THE GIGANTIC StRUTHIOUS Birps 
or New ZEALAND.—At the rezent meeting: of 
the Geological Society, Dr. Mantell, in illus- 
tration of a memoir on a Jarge collection of fos- 
sils, and rock specimens, lately received from his 
son, Mr. Walter Mantell, of New Zealand, exhi- 
bited some highly-interesting remains of the extinct 
colossal birds of that distant country. Among them 
were skulls and mandibles, egg-shells, and numerous 
bones of the hinder extremities. The object of 
the greatest interest was a pair of perfect feet, in- 
cluding the tarso-metatarsal,and twelve phalangeals of 
each foot of the same individual, Dinornis giganteus, 


found standing erect, a yard in advance of each 


other, in a tubrary deposit, at Waikonaiti, in the 
Middle Island, as if the bird to which they bslonged 
had become mired in the swamp, and perished on 
the spot; in the same manner as skeletons of the 
mastodon, in the Big-bone Lich of America, and the 
gigantic elk, in the bogs of Ireland, are found en- 
gulphed. ‘These bones are so perfect as to admit of 
being articulated, like those of a recent skeleton. 
The metatarsals are seventeen inches long; the 
toes, respectively, nine, ten, and nine inches ; 


the entire length of the foot, when covered 


with integuments, must have been sixteen inches, 
and its greatest breadth eighteen inches; the stride 
was probably three feet, the distance at which the 
tarso-metatarsals were found apart. The height of 
the bird must have been ten feet. Professor Owen 
remarked, that there was evidence of the attachment 
of, a hinder toe, and therefore that the feet belonged 
to his genus Palapteryx: but Dr. Mantell insisted 
that there was no ground whatever for such a suppo- 
sition; and Dr. Grant, and several gentlemen 
present, examined the tarso-metatarsals, after the 
meeting broke up, and concurred in Dr. Mantell’s 
opinion. The bones of a species of dog, seal, 
albatross, penguin, water-hen, rail, and nocturnal 
parrot, were {found with the remains of the extinct 
colossal birds. ‘The meeting was unusually long, 
and the subject excited great interest t 


ScutrrurE For THE New House or Lorps. 
—According to the Art Journal, Gibson, the 
sculptor, is now occupied in making a design, at 
Rome, for a national monument for the Heuse of 
Lords, which affords high promise of beauty. It 
consists of a statue of her Majesty, supported by 
two figures—-one representing ‘Wisdom, the other 
Victory. On the pedestal (are three bas-reliefs, 
representing Commerce, Science, and Agriculture, 
the tripple root of Britannia’s grandeur. 


CHARACTER OF Mexican Dogs.—I do not think 
I have previously spoken of the immense number 
of dogs in Mexico. It seems tome beyond calcula 
tion, and, being almost all a cross of the prairie wolf, 
have an exceedingly mean appearance. I did not 
see a gentlemanly dog in all Mexico. The pet dogs 
are called ‘“ comanche ;” but why I know not. 
They are without hair, and of a dark slate colour ; 
and to me the nastiest animals I know of to look at. 
or to feel. And as to the dogs in general, I should 
advise a traveller never to stir our without a re- 
volving pistol. The dogs have as strong a dislike 
to it as their masters, and the possession alone will 
be a sufficient safeguard from either cur or owner. 
Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan. — 
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CHAPTER XLV. Her 
MRS. VASSAL DOES A VERY BOLD THING, INDEED. 
“NicHonas,” said Mrs. Vassal to Mr. Vann, as 
they sat at breakfast in their new lodging by Hol- 
loway. “ Nicholas, I know you well, and I do 


‘not expect from you much assistance in what I pro- 
pose to do; but still, there are some things which 
you can do without shaking your coward-nature, 
and I will tell you of such things as they arise.” 
_ Oh, dear, yes. 
me,” said Vann. 
“Tt is kind.” 


How kind of you to tell them to 


You are really quite a what-do-you-call-it, 
sister.” bier i 
Mem what” 2a niet uit saps 
_ A Joan of what’s-itsname, Arc, you know. You 
- needn’t look in that way. She was a very respect- 
able person, indeed. Oh, very.—Sister, if you were 
, to count it all up now, really, how much money have 
» you got left?” 4 is 
... “Phat is my business, Nicholas. Let it suffice 
that I still have quite enough to set us at our ease, 
, as regards the petty contingencies of life; I can 
_ afford to turn all. my thoughts to revenge: but [ 
aust get information of the past. The only one 
. solitary circumstance which I think will stand very 
- much in the way of our re-appearance, is the forrod 
mortgage to’ Lessington. Our only great enemy, 
Mist, knows that we live. The fire may be set down 
' as accidental. We may have been absent in the 
country, sick, or anything that will seem for an 
_ excuse ; but I must try to ascertain all that.” 
_. “Ah, me!” said Vann... ‘* The idea that I should 
. get up a sham mortgage deed for somebody else’s 
_ benefit! Oh, it’s enough to make any professional 
. man knock his own head off—it is. But, sister, do 
» not be rash. Let me beg of you that you don’t be 
rash. . Recollect that you are pretty well known,” 


J will not be rash.. Timidity is generally rash, 


_ and I am not timid. Tell me now, brother, where- 
abouts in Wilton Hall do you think Mist has hidden 

-.the body ?” . ; 

'_ Mr. Vann had an egg in one hand, and a tre- 
_ mulous spoonful of its contents in the other. He 
, dropped both upon this awful question being put to 
him, and glared at Mrs. Vassal, .as though he 

_ thought surely that, at. length, her senses had for- 
ppeeen beri, (iis 4d Yu os sie 
_. You know the old place pretty well. Where 

_ do you think he hid it now?” 

_ Vann could only move his lips spasmodically ; but 
_ he uttered no articulate sound. 

_ * Very well,” said Mrs. Vassal, ‘‘ I have proposed 

- the question to you, and I leave you to think of it. 

_ I shall ask you again at a more fitting opportunity, 
and when you have had time to reflect.” — 
“Sister, sister, tell me at once—Does your 
_ scheme involve, at all, my going to that place 
yee) Rese 

“ Tt does not.” 
“Jam satisfied. I tell you, Icould not. I tell 

~ you, I would not go there for the wealth of worlds. 
_ Isuffered enough upon the last occasion, surely, to 
_ drive me mad. Ask me anything in the ordmary 
course of my life, and I will do it; but that one 
event of my Jife, I teil you, appals. I can rob 
people of their money—by lies and chicanery, I 
ean bring them from wealth to poverty—with the 
_, eunning weapons forged by the law, I can do any- 
' thing, and I can please myself with the idea that I 
4am. professional ; but that frightful act—that—that 
 —mur—” 

 +* Murder!” said Mrs. Vassal. 


4 


rs _. . Mr. Vann rose, and held his hands up before him, 


as though by such a process he could keep from 


| say something, when there came 


| halfpenny into the little soft hand, and to guide it 


that fiend in human’shape could be if she liked. 


‘sister, has perished in the flames. 


| tleman, but it is reported to be Smith. The most 


approaching his mind the horror that the pronuncia- 
tion of that word brought upon him ; and then Mrs. 
Vassal, with a slight toss of her head, was about to 
| atap at the door 
of the room. She placed her finger upom her lips, 
and then altering her whole tone and manner, she | 
said, with such a bland expression, that it was quite | 
delightful to hear her— 
‘¢ Come in—come in, my dear.” 

' She guessed it was a child belonging to the peo- 
ple of the house, and so it turned.out tobe. A little 
girl tottered into the room with a newspaper that 
Mrs. Vassal had desired should be brought to her 
as early as possible. ‘To kiss the child—to press a 


from the room, and see it safely down two or three 
stairs, were Mrs. Vassal’s next acts. How womanly 


“ Now—now,” said Vann, clapping his hands. to- 
gether. ‘Now we shall hear all about the fire. 
Read it—oh, read it.” 

“Do not be impatient,” said Mrs, Vassal, as she 
carefully folded the paper in different directions 
until she came to a paragraph headed, ‘ Disastrous 
fire’ in Milford Lane.” In a low clear voice she 
then read the acconnt. 

‘«¢ As in only a part of our impression of yester- 
day, there appeared a brief account of tiie conflagra- 
tion in Milford Lane, we here repeat that account, 
appending to it many particulars which at the mo- 
ment could not, with any degree of authenticity, be | 
ascertained. It appears that the first alarm of the fire | 
was given by some person unknown, but it rapidly 
spread over the neighbourhood, creating the utmost 
alarm and consternation, and the County and Globe 
engines were quickly upon the spot. ‘ihe house in 
which this disastrous conflagration broke out was 
in the possession of Mr. Vann, a highly respectable 
solicitor.’ ” 

“He! he! Oh!” said Vann. 

‘Silence 1” 

‘Well, well—I only— that is—nothing! 
sister.” 

‘6¢ And there is every reason to fear that that gen- 


tleman, together with his amiable and accomplished 
99 


Go on, 


Vann lifted up his hands and gave a curious kind 
of groan. _ 

“Tf you interrupt me in this way,” said Mrs. 
Vassal, ‘‘ I will put the paper in my pocket at once.” 

“ Oh, no—no—dear me, no—go on; but you see it 
was the amiable sister that—that—nothing—go on.’ 

“66 A young lady who was sleeping in the house > 
was saved with much gallantry by a gentleman who 
happened to be upon the spot when the out-break 
took place, and who, at the imminent peril of his 
own life, rushed into the burning house and suc- 
ceeded in saving the young lady. Wedeeply regret 
that we cannot communicate the name of this gen- 


active search is being’ made in the ruins of the 
house for the bodies, but as yet without success.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” said Vann. 

“Yes. You see there is no fear of an accusation 
that you set the house on fire, and Annie is saved.” 

“ By Smith,” said Vann. ‘ Smith has saved her. 
But where is she, sister? _- Where can she be now ? 
Who is Smith ?” 

_“ Arthur Lessington.” 

Mr. Vann gave a start. 

“Oh dear, then, we must not appear; indeed, we 
must not, sister. The mortgages you know—the 
dreadful mortgages. Indeed, we have much now to 
dread from him.” 3 

“Concerning all which, I will make clear in- 
quiry. Now,. brother, you had better not leave the 
house until you see me again, which will be in the 
evening. I know that Ihave much to do, and per- 
haps I have more than I think.” 

With this, Mrs. Vassal, quite heedless of the 
question of Mr. Vann as to where she was going, 
proceeded to attire herself for the streets, and she 


really made herself up with a most surprising tact. 


It is doubtful if her most familiar acquaintance 
would have known her in the widow’s-cap and the 
sober weeds she wore. 

‘« Be satisfied, brother,” she said; ‘*I am going 
upon my. mission.” 

“Goodness gracious,” said Vann, 
about her mission!” ~ 

Mrs. Vassal left the house and proceeded to the 
Angel, at Islington, where she easily got a coach to 
the City, and from there again she got a place in a. 
vehicle that was going within two miles of Wilton 
Hall—for it was that place of crime and of horrible 
recollection that she now purposed visiting again, | 


“she talks 


| net and come with you in a moment. 


With a determination of purpose that laughed all 
difficulties to scorn, she walked the two miles to the 
hall ; and to the surprise of the woman at the cot- 
tage, she walked in with quite a smile. 

_* Oh, ma’am, is it really you?” said the woman, 
“T hope you are quite well, ma'am, and your 
good brother, Mr. Vann. : 

From these few words Mrs. Vassal was satisfied 


‘that, as yet, the news of the fire had not reached 
| that place ; and she answered the woman, quite 
| smilingly, that Mr. Vann had been a little poorly 
and was out of town, but that he was getting better ; 


and then she added, with a smile— 

‘““ We had gone out for a little trip in the country 
to the North of London, and Mr, Vann has not 
been at business for some days. I will trouble you 


for the key of the hall, if you please.” 


“Certainly, ma'am. I will just pop on my bon- 
We showed 
the gentleman over the place.” 

‘The who ?” 

“The gentleman that came with the note from 


Mr. Vann, if you please ma’am, about a week ago. 


_ Just after you had been here, you know, ma’am.” 


‘Oh, indeed. A tall, thin man, with a very pale 
face?” 

‘Yes, that was the gentleman, ma’am, and with 
rather long black hair.” 

‘Exactly. I-won’t trouble you to come with me 
Give me the key ; I prefer going alone.” 

Mrs. Vassal took the key and walked through 
the avenue of old trees to the hall. As she did 
‘80, She compressed her lips until every particle of 
blood left them; and then, with a vehement gesture, 
she said— 

‘* So that arch-villain has been here since our last 
visit, hashe ? Well, well, I set life—liberty—repute 
everything, now upon the chance of foiling that 
man. Let him do his worst. Nay, he has done his 
worst, but I have not done mine. It is absolutely 
necessary, frightful as the task may be, that I should 
know where he has placed the body. That he re- 
moved it from the hiding-place that I placed it in, 
and hoards it up to be our destruction, I cannot 
doubt; but I must find it—yes, I must find it, and 
I will.” 

Mrs. Vassal was now animated by a spirit of re- 
venge that rose paramount to all other feelings ; 
and she was resolved to concoct a plan which should 
jeopardise, if notruin, Mist, although, as yet, only 
the dim outlines of it were perceptible to her. 

In the course of five minutes she was in that 
‘gloomy hall again, where, upon the last occasion of 
her visit, Mr. Vann had endured such terrors as to 
shake his very soul, and produce, from all time to 
come, an effect upon his manner. The daylight 
now struggled into the old hall through the dust 
and rain-begrimed windows, so that some of its terrors 
vanished. There is a something in the smallest, 
dimest ray of sunlight that sets a thousand fears 
to rout; andif there be unsubstantial shapes be- 
longing to another world haunting parts of this 
earth, it is certain that they shrink aghast and 
wither into vapour before the merest echo of a sun- 
beam. 

Mrs. Vassal closed and fastened the door of the 
hall ; and then, after a few brief moments remain- 
ing in deep thought, she resolved upon such a 
systematic search of the house that she could not 
but, she thought, succeed in her object. 

On ‘the ground-floor there was an old-fashioned, 
quaint-looking room, which had been a library, and 
into this room it was that Mrs. Vassal first went. 
There was a staid gloominess about it as though the 
very spirit of the place whispered—‘ Here are 
mysteries.” The roof was a mass of rich carving, 
but ‘‘villainously low.” The walls were of oak, 
blackened by time, until-all trace of the original 
colour had faded away. Upon the floor was a coating 
of thick dust; but at the first glance of that floor, 
Mrs. Vassal saw that it had recently been trodden 
upon. 

Aika footsteps upon snow, there remained the 
trace of some human tread upon the floor of that 
room. Mrs YVassal looked at that footstep with 
something of the fixed attention that Robinson 
Crusoe bestowed upon the footstep of the savage 
that he found upon the shore of what, up to that 
time, he had thought to be his desolate island. 

“Tt ig hig!” she said. ‘‘ He has been here—the 
villain, Mist. Oh, that I knew who and what that 
man really was! But I shall know. Yes. ‘The 
time will come when I shall know, tor I am re- 
solved upon the knowledge, and he cannot baulk me 
of it..” 

That Mist had been in that room, then was in 
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the mind of Mrs. Vassal a settled fact ; and that he 
had not been in it without a good and especial 
motive, was likewise pretty clear toher. She stood 
in the centre of the floor, turning slowly round, and 
gazing about her. Then she pressed both her hands 
_ upon her bosom, and in a low tone, as though she 
were afraid the dead might hear her, she said— 

“TJ feel that I shall find it now. It is not far. 
Oh, dreadful sight when I do find it! Oh, horrible! 
Hush! hush! I say, this must not be” 

It was to herself that she uttered that word 


‘ Hush!” so imperiously, and it had its effect, for she | 
assumed once more her calm impassable look, and | 


trod the room with a firm step again. Certainly 


her hand shook a little, and with nervous celerity | 


her eyes wandered hither and thither ; but no ar 


symptoms just then proclaimed that Mrs. Vassal | 
was just a little touched by the terrors of her mission | 


to that house. . 

And now, with a strong presentiment that what 
she sought she should find in that room, she began 
a systematic scarch of it, and two cupboards were 


carefully looked into. What a relief it was to find | 
them both empty! Then a huge side-board was. 


glanced at; and in the deep shadow that it cast into 
a little recess of the room, Mrs.. Vassal bent her 
keen gaze; but nothing bearing a resemblance to 
the dread object she had come so far to look at, oe 
her eyes. 2 

“It must be here, somewhere!” she muttered ; 
and then, without giving herself time to think, she 
proceeded to one of the windows, the large recesses 
of which were filled in by what looked like seats 
merely, but what were, in reality, boxes with 
hinged lids: She raised the top of the one she 
was nearest to. It was quite empty, and she closed 
it again, and gazed for a moment or two upon its 
faded velvet covering, which, no doubt, in its purple 
beauty, had once looked rich and costly. She 
tottered, rather than walked, to the window-seat 
adjoining. Upon it was strewn the fragments of 
some vase, with its supporting bracket, that had 
fallen from a height above. i 

Mrs. Vassal raised the lid of the seat, and the 
debris of the vase and its bracket rattled off to the 
floor. She uttered one cry, and dropped the lid 
again with a sound that awakened echo in the oid 
room, and evolved a cloud of dust from the old vel- 
vet covering. 

Mrs. Vassal is now surely ill. She cries twice 
for ‘help, and she falls partially to the floor. Her 
hands shake so that she is alarmed at the action, and 
she shrieks again; but those frightful symptoms 
pass away, and leaving but a sickening sensation 
behind them, Mrs. Vassal is quiet, if not calm. 

“It is there !” she gasped. ‘‘Itis there! Oh, 
God! it is there!” 

She cannot take her eyes from off that window- 
sill; but backing from the room, and moving her 
lips still to the utterance of the words, ‘It is there } 
it is there!” she gets into the hall ; and then leaving 
the house — (how she unlocked the great oaken door 
she knew not, and whether or not she had fastened 
it again behind ‘her she could not tell)—then leaving 
the house, she fled along the avenue of old trees, 
looking more like a ghost than a living being. She 
had been frightfully suecessful in her mission to the 
hall. 

Before reaching the end of the avenue, the fresh 
cool air that was among the trees had mightily 
restored the usual equanimity of Mrs. Vassal, and 
she recollected how very necessary it was that she 
should assume to the woman at the lodge her ordi- 
nary calm and self-possessed manner ; and she fully. 
succeeded in doing so. Once she thought she would 
give a caution and an order to the woman to let no 
one, on any pretence, see the old house ; but another 
thought convinced her that such a precaution against 
the only man whose visits she dreaded would be 
most futile. Well she knew that with leave or 
without it, Mr. Mist, if he chose to visit Wilton 
Hall, would visit it; so she thought it was the most 
prudent thing to say nothing about him. 

_ Rejecting the officious offer of service and of re- 


freshments, with which the woman at the lodgs | 


nearly stunned her, Mrs. Vassal hurried from the 
place, and was fortunate enough to meet a coach 


returning to London ; so that the whole of her expe- | 


dition was performed in much less time than she 
had hoped or expected to be able to complete it in. 
To the surprise of Mr. Vann, she walked into the 
lodging at Holloway while it was yet daylight, 
“Oh dear!” said Vann. 
ha ve come back. Do you know, the place is rather 
lonesome without you.” 
*Pshal You have not left the house ?” 


“Tam so glad you | 


“« No, nor had any one here except the cat ; and she 
has been winking at me for I don’t know how long. 
If there were any truth, sister, in what some folks 
believe of the transmigration of souls, I. should 
think that cat had been in the detective police, do 
you know.” i 
_ “This is folly. What is Joseph Cato’s number 
in Surrey Street? He lodges, or used to lodge 
there, I think?” rte ind FF 

“ Joseph—Jo—Oh !” é ; : 

“Well? Is there anything so very extraordinary | 
in my wishing to know where he is to be found? 


We want a friend, and I think we may make one. 


of Cato. Iam not unmindful of something that 


will, if worked properly, give me a strong hold | 
upon his imagination. He loves Annie Rushton. | 


I have overheard as much. He is one of those 


Joose-minded people who converse aloud with | 


themselves, and tell their secrets as they suppose to 
the air, forgetting that there may be some human» 
eat upon the stretch to catch their soliloquies.” 
“¢ But—but——” ' 
“Tell me his number, if you know it. 


. “It's eight. Iam sure it is eight. But what can 
you say to him, sister? You know that the 
mortgages will prevent me from showing my face 
again in the profession. 


dear, I shall be found out. How are we to pay 
Lessington his four per cents upon all his thousands 


that Mist has wrested from us? How are. we todo | 


that, sister?” ; 
No how. We will not attempt it. But from 


this boy, Cato, I shall. be able to ascertain pre- | 


cisely how matters stand in Milford Lane. T can, 
by flattering and fooling him, make him what we 
want him, namely, aspy. 


and he will keep our secret, while we choose that 


he should keep it. I can easily coin for him | 


some plausible excuse, why, upon hearing of the 
destruction of your house, you are forced to keep 
in retirement for a little while. The destruction of 

apers of consequence, and the dread of litigation 
in importance, will suffice; but you will, or you 
ought to understand that I want to know is, what 
Mist, and what Lessington, and what Annie 
Rushton are doing.” ° 

“ Dear me—yes, I should like to know myself, 
sister. I tried all I could to raise some money 
on Wilton Hall, but I could not satisfy anybody 
about the title, you see, as it belongs to—” 

‘¢ Hush !” 

‘Oh, I—I—wasn’t going to say anything.” 

Mrs. Vassal went to the door of the room, and 
ascertaining that there was no one on the landing 
but the eat, who began winking alarmingly at the 
sight of that lady, she returned, and walked quite 
close to Mr. Vann, Laying hold then of as good a 
handful of his hair as could be got, she whispered 
in his ear— 

‘‘T have tound the body!” 

Vann slipped off his chair, and at once crawled 
under the sofa. ; 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


DETAILS HOW POOR AMELIA WAS TAKEN HOME TO 
THE OLD FARM. 


We left affairs at Captain Ford’s in anything 
but a pleasant and satisfactory condition. The 
servant from Lessington’s House in’ town had 
arrived with the letter, and it shook in the grasp 
of the old Captain. ae 

His life he could have risked, as he had often 


risked it against the foe, but he had not courage | 
He contrived | 
| to walk close to the horseman ;.and after one or two 


to face the contents of that letter. 


most sad and ineffectual attempts to speak, he 


| contrived to say— ~ 


‘Ts my child dead ?” é 

“ Child—child' 2” said the man. ‘Oh,-I beg 
your pardon, sir ;you_mean Mrs. Lessington? Oh, 
dear no, sir. Certainly not.” 

The old man did not ask another question, but 
turning at once he went into the house, repeating 
to himself— ; 

‘Qh, dear no, sir, certainly not! Certainly not!” 

Mrs, Ford met him when he had got a few paces 
within the porch of the old house. He held the 
letter out to her. 

‘Hark ye,” he said. 
courage than men in these matters. 


‘* Women have more 
It’s about 


If you 
do not, say so at once and drop the subject.” 


You may do anything, | 
you know, but be found out in the laws but, oh, | 


We can still retain him } 
in your service at the price he has had hitherto; _ 


4 


| me—Oh, help me—now I ean go. 


| do, in pity tell me. 


|) You remain where you are 


| energy. 


our Amelia. J can listen to it. Oh, yes, I can 
do that ; but I dare not try to read it.” 

Mrs. Ford opened the letter, and her tears fell 
upon it as she rapidly perused it. ‘The old Captain, ~ 
with his hand up at his ear, so that no word should 
escape him, gradually heard from beginning to end 
that epistle which has already been presented to 
the reader upon the occasion of Lessington’s writ- 
ing it. 

The letter dropped from the hands of Mrs. Ford. 
It was so out of the order of all ordinary or even 
extraordinary events, that it produced upon her 
mind a stunning sensation that, for the moment, 
choked up the ordinary channels of feeling. . The 
old Captain, too, seemed thunderstruck, for he pre- 
served the same attitude of intense listening for 
some moments after there was nothing to listen to. 

“Oh, God! were Mas. Ford’s first words. 
They acted like a spell upon the mind of the old 
man; and starting to his feet, he eried, with the 


| full round tone of long past away strength— 


“ Hilloa! Help! Nol. No! Whosaid, God ?” 

He sunk upon a chair, close at hand, and all his 
ordinary strength seemed in an instant to have 
faded from him. Truly might he haye said, with 
the gentle Ferdinand, in the enchanted isle— 

“ My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up.” 

Mrs. Ford ran towards him. i 

.* Oh, rouse yourself now,” she said. ‘‘ For our 
child’s sake—for the love of our dear Amelia, do 
not give way to weakness or to sorrow now. Come 
at once; our duty, as well as our heart’s affection, 
calls us to London. Who knows what pangs she 
may not already be enduring? Hach moment 
that she sees us not, may be to her some hour of 
misery.” wo 

The old man sprang to his feet. 

4 “She comes!” he cried. ‘‘ She comes! I hear 
her 1% *¥ ( . é 

“You hear her? Youhear our child ?” 

‘¢ ¥ do--Hark! Who is it but she? I hear the 
sound of wheels. There, they pause at the turn in 
the road—Don’t you hear them? They come 
nearer, nearer still. There, at the old porch they 
ag It is our child—it—it—is, and [ shake so 
—Oh, go to her—go to her, and bring her to me. 
Let me look into her dear eyes again. ‘Tell her 
that all in the ship—no, the house, 1s hers. Help 
Where is my 
child—my own, my darling? Though all the world 
should ‘turn frem you, you are welcome, ever 
ever welcome to your father’s heart—God bless 
you!” 

Mrs. Ford would have flown to the outer door 
of the old house, for she had heard the sound of 
wheels pause there ; but there was a something’so 
unusual in the tone and manner of her husband 
in that moment of his contending feelings, that she 
dreaded to leave him. But they had neither of 
them long to wait in doubt regarding the visitor, 
for the door of the room was flung open, and 
Charles Ford, with old Scuffy clinging to him, made 
his way into the room. ae 

‘Father, mother,” cried the young Lieutenant, 
‘Show are you all? Here I am, you see. Ay, 
and: with a couple of epaulets. Don’t you see, I have 
got my rank ? How is Amelia? —How—how— Why, 
‘what’s the matter ?” 

‘My boy!” cried the old man, as he flung 

himself upon the neck of his son, and burst into 
tears. : ; 
“« Why—why—what has happened? Oh, mother, 
It must be something about 
Amelia—what—what? Oh, father, look up. You 
will kill me among you. I have been so happy, 
and intended so to surprise you ail. I got to Dover 
in a yacht, and posted from thence all the way.’ — 

Mrs. Ford held Charles’s hand in both of hers, 
and wept; but after a time, she sufficiently con- 
trolled her tears to be able to tell him all that they 
knew, and to show him the fatal letter from Les- 
sington, that had awakened such a gush of feeling. 
The hot blood mounted to the young Captain’s 
brow as he read it; and then stamping upon it, 
he ecried— . 

“Phe villain ! 


The—But no—that is childish. 
I am not at all 
fatigued. A couple of fresh horses ean be put in 
the chaise, and I will be off to London.” ad 

‘** We will all go,” cried Mrs. Ford. , 

‘‘ Yes,” said the old Captain, with a sudden 
“Yes. Oh, yes, we will all go. Amelia 
shall see all the old, well-remembered faces that she 
loves. We will all go.” ; 

* We will!” cried Seuffy, rushing into the room, 
and holding his hands up above his head. “ We 
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_ will—we will—we will bring back our Amelia. 
_ We will make her again as happy as the day. 
Bless the good, gentle child, with her pretty face. 


_ We—we will all go!” 


Poor Scuffy’s arms dropped. He had not made 
‘| and ever and anon as she came, there was a soft 


such an exertion for years. __ ; 
‘No, my old friend,” said the Captain, gently. 

‘*T look to you to take care of the old honse while 

we are gone, which won’t be for very long. You, and 


you only, can get everything ready; so that, when. 


the dear child does come hor 
place as like it was in old times as possible.” 
“Twill,” said Seuffy. “I didn’t think of that. 

_ I will—I will get the little bit of garden she used to 
call her own in such order as never was seen. I 


1¢, she will find the 


oe 


will get the green-house ready, too, with all her 


favourite plants. 
and leave tl 


_I—I will do up her little room, 
v books about as if she had just left 
off reading them. I will have fresh flowers in the 
vases. J will get a cat as near like the one she 
used to make a pet of a matter of some half dozen 
years ago. I will—I—I don’t know what I won't 
do; but I'll begin everything at once now.” 
In one hour from the arrival of Charles Ford, 
the same chaise that had brought him down’ to 
old farm was, with a pair of fresh horses, rattling 
away to London, with the old couple and the young 
Captain in anxious converse regarding the object 
ye nh their cares and anxieties—the poor erushed 
aneliae veh aie Ss, 


feARe 7 
AN 


Alas! they knew that she was now the despised, | 


discarded plaything of the passion of an hour; but 
they little suspected that they should find her the 
mental wreck she had become. Of that they could 
not possibly have any idea. After the shocks they 
had already experienced, that monster shock was to 
come, Ares ene eg ® 
A little judicious liberality did wonders on the 
road ; and the wheezy, jingling machine that Charles 
Ford had hired, at dawn made its appearance, in 
much less time than might have been expected, in 
a er Street. 


he servants in Lessington’s house heard the 
vehicle stop at the door, and the young girl was 
quickly in the hall—that young girl who had already 
or all that kindness in her station could do for 
ler sorrow-stricken mistress. She guessed at once, 
when she saw the face of Mrs. Ford, who it was 
that had come ;and she answered the inquiry con- 
cerning Amelia that the mother’s looks conveyed 
by the two words—‘ Asleep, madam.” , 
“Thank God for that!” said the old Captain. 
‘““The time has not seemed long to the poor child 
before we came." 00 a 
“ And Mr. Lessington,” said Charles; ‘“‘ where 
is he ?” Se AGN smep fo 
“Oh, sir, we don’t know where Mr. Lessington is, 


He left the house when my poor mistress got very | 


bad, and we have not seen: him since.” 


At these words, “ Very bad!” the old couple quite. 


staggered again, and poor Charles felt as if a blow 
had been struck by some invisible hand upon his 
heart. It was quite new to them that anything per- 
sonally was amiss with Amelia. They had pictured 
her to the imagination in sorrow, but notin sickness. 
‘They could only all three of them repeat the words, 
““ Very bad!” and then look at the 
an explanation. Ree i 
“Oh, madam, did you not know that—that——” 
i ‘* What, girl, what ET wii i 
* That what ?” cried Charles. ‘ Do not keep us 
‘ih Suspense.” re ; 
bis a shrank from telling the whole truth, and 
merely added 2 ‘3 
“Phat my mistress has been indisposed.” 
be Indis——--” af 4 7 a. i t 
The father had got so far in the repetition of the 
word, ‘Indisposed !” when a wildshriek came upon 
their ears from the upper ‘part. of the house, that 
almost stopped the beating of their hearts, and 
lanched every cheek with fear. 
“Oh, God! my child!” cried Mrs. Ford. 
_“ My poor mistress !” cried the girl. 
__ The servants rushed up from the kitchen, and 
then, before any one could say another word, or de- 
termine what to do, Amelia, with a shawl thrown 
around her, and the faded wreath of flowers in her 


her madness, came quietly down the stairs. Spell- 
bound, those who were below, gazed upon this 
orrow-stricken apparition; and as though it had 
een the fiat of Heaven that the heart and brain- 
tricken one should, without interruption, give 
utterance to the melancholy suggestion of her dis- 

ordered fancy, they none of them spoke to her, 


the 


young girl for | 


| and turn the horses’ heads homewards. 


hand, which she had made such pathetic use of in | 


e old father sunk to his knees, and bowed his 


head upon his hands, and the mother shook as though 


the hand of palsy had been laid upon her, while the 

bold young officer, with clasped hands, looked on as 

he might have looked upon the wreck of a world. 
Slowly, very slowly Amelia descended the stairs ; 


smile upon her face, as though some pleasant thought 
had struck her upon her wandering way. When 


‘she was near enough to them for them to hear her, 


she was found to be speaking in a low plaintive tone, 
“¢ Only a dream!” she said; ‘‘ onlya dream! But 


| it was a frightful thing to be held down in such a 
world of water by a fiend. Only a dream, though ; 


and the roses will bloom again when the summer 
sun shines upon them, and all will be well and 
happy, like the tone of a soft bell jingled by the 
wind. He loves me—he loves me not! ‘The last 
leaf has it.” RR Hes 

The young sailor first started from the thraldom 
into which this most sad scene had cast them all. 

“ Amelia! Amelia! sister!” he cried. ‘‘ What is 
this? Oh, lookat us? Do you not know us ?” 

‘“* Hush!” said Amelia, holding up her hand, and 
assuming an air of listening. ‘‘ What was that? 
How pleasantly old remembered tunes come across 
the soul. They are like the voices of the dead.” 

At that moment Amelia reached the hall, and 
either from a sense of cold or from some sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, she gavea slight shudder, and in 


| @ voice of great-pathos, she said— 


Oh, no—no—not socruel! He willlovea little 
—only a little—and I will suffer much !” 

Mrs. Ford stepped forward. Who shall say 
what an effort of courage over all that was depressing 
and heart-breaking it cost the mother to move and 
speak with composure! But she did so—though her 
voice shook, and it was so changed that her husband 
and her son would not have known it, had they not 
both seen that it was she who spoke. 

4* Amelia—my child —my darling !” 

She folded her arms round Amelia, and then the 
heart-stricken one looked in her face for a moment, 
and uttered a cry—partly of seeming joy at the 
remembrance of her, and partly of agony—and 
immediately swooned. 

It was at this moment that the medical man who, 
upon the arrival of the Fords, had, agreeably to the 
request he had made to that effect, been immediately 


sent for, stepped into the hall of the house. He saw 


in a moment the position of affairs, and approaching 
Mr. Ford, he said— 

‘« Sir, I presume I have the honour of speaking to 
Mrs. Lessington’s father ?” 

The old man looked yacantly at him, and Charles 
made answer for his father. 

“ Yes, sir. We have come to see one whois very 
dear to us. But may I ask, who you are?” 

‘*T am a medical man, who, being called in by 
the affrighted servants to see Mrs. Lessington, feel 
the greatest sympathy with her. Mr. Lessington 
I have not seen.’ 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Ford, ‘look at her now— 
look at her, sir, and tell me if this be death.” 

The surgeon approached poor Amelia, who had 
been, by the joint exertions of Mrs. Ford and the 
upon a chair. 

‘“‘ This is only a swoon,” he said; “but it may 
last some time. You are her mother, madam ?” 

‘+ Tam, sir.” 

“And I, her brother,” cried Charles. ‘' Here, 
too, sir, is her broken-hearted father. Whereis the 
villain who has worked all this woe?” 

‘“‘ Listen to me,” said the surgeon. 


young girl who had been so kind to her, placed 


‘Tt may be 


| a little perilous to remove Mrs. Lessington any 


distance in her present state; but it is infinitely 
more perilous to keep her here. Do not unduly 
alarm yourselves about her condition, but take her 
home with you at once. Give her the chance, and 
a good one it is, of recovering her mind and her 
serenity in the society of those who have not de- 
serted her. Take her home with you all at once. 
If that is your chaise at the door, plage her in if, 
As a me- 
dical man, I authorise the step.” 

Charles seized the surgeon’s hand, and, gave it 


/arough shake that, however friendly and sincere 


it might be, was not very agreeable. The mother 
could only look her thanks ; and poor old Mr. Ford, 
who had just caught the last words about going 
home with Amelia, tottered to the chaise with an 
uncertain gait, and a look of thorough confusion 
upon his face. 

“Come, mother,” said Charles. ‘‘ Come.” 

As he spoke, he took the insensible form of 
Amelia in his arms, and carried her to the chaise. 


The young girl who had attended upon her, pro- 
cured some three or four cloaks and shawls, and 
wranped them around her. She wept bitterly as 
shi -aw that Amelia was going. 

»3t was this good and kind-hearted girl,” said 
the surgeon, ‘“who has stood by Mrs. Lessington, 
and saved her from being much worse than she is. 
It was she, too, who was the means of sending so 
quickly to you.” 

Mrs. Ford turned to the girl; 
gentle way, she said— 

‘* Will you come with us?” 

* Oh, yes, madam, so gladly. Can you wait just 
a very few minutes?” 

‘Certainly. What for? Your things, per: 
haps 2” ae ct ‘ 

‘‘ Where are they ?” cried Charles; and being 
informed by the girl that they were at the top of 
the house, he hastily followed her, and taking her 
box upon his shoulder, he ran down stairs with it, 
as though it had been a feather’s weight, and placed 
it on the top of the chaise. That was one of that 
poor but good girl’s rewards, that a Captain in the 
Royal Navy should carry her box for her, and feel 
no degradation in doing so. 

By that time, the old couple were in the chaise, 
and Charles helped in the girl. Then he slammed 
the door shut, saying,— : 

“Get home as fast as you can.” 

“ But, Charles, you are coming,” said his 
mother. 

“Yes, soon; but I have business in London. 
Don’t question me, mother. Look at Amelia, and 
for the love of Heaven get home as quickly as you 
can. Good-by. God bless you all.”—The chaise 
moved off.— Ay,” added Charles. ‘“ God bless 
and protect you all, if we should never meet 
again. And now, Mr. Lessington, London is.a large 
place ; but we will see if I cannot meet with you 
in it. |: 


and in her quiet, 


(To be continued im our next). 


) > 

AFRICAN Expiorstion.—The French are con- 
tinuing to display very great interest with respect 
to the exploration of the interior of Africa; and, 
from the efforts they, as well as the English, are 
making or proposing, there is good reason to hope 
that, before many years shall have elapsed, the 
whole of that vast burning continent will be known 
to us as well:at least as the central parts of South 
America. The newspapers have, within the last 
few days, announced that M. Hecquart, an officer 
of the regiment of spahis, had, when the last 
accounts from the French possessions on the western 
coast of Africa came away, reached Akba, on an 
expedition to Sego, and eventually to Timbuctoo. 
If successful, his intention was not to retrace his 
steps, but to endeavour to arrive at Algiers. The 
journey was to be made on foot, and the enter- 
prising young soldier had with him in the shape of 
luggage only a staff and a wallet, a compass, a 
thermometer, and some rolls of parchment on which 
to inscribe his observations. ‘The authorities had 
taken all possible precautions for his safety, and 
had promised large rewards to a caravan of the 
tribe of Bambaros, who were to act as his guides in 
the event of their reaching Sego, and Timbuctoo, 
and larger still if they should succeed in arriving 
at Algiers. The French authorities of the Grand 
Bassam had, moreover, taken the precaution of 
detaining the chief of the Bambaros as an hostage. 
M. Bouet Willaumez, commandant of the French ' 
station at the Grand Bassam, himself a noted 
African explorer, had superintended all the details 
ef the expedition so far as they could be planned 
before-hand —Luterary Gazette. 


ANOTHER ExPLORATION.—Amongst the number 
of explorers who seem just now to take the un- 


examined ground of Central Africa as their field, 


itis stated that the Austrian Government intends 
to send out a scientific expedition under the direc- 
tion of Baron Muller, the well-known linguist who 
has already made two journeys in that country. 
Several names are mentioned as his companions in 
various departments of scientific research ; and the 
northern portions of Abyssinia are mentioned as the 
principal object of their inquiries. 

Cuurca Rerorm.—The subscription for the 
support of the Rev. Mr. Whiston, on behalf of 
cathedral schools against the misappropriation of the 
funds by deans and chapters, is progressing favour- 
ably. It alreads amounts, it is said, to upwards of 
five hundred pounds. 
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A COLUMN FOR THE LADIES. 


’ In accordance with our promise, we now present 
to our readers various communications which we 
have received from our lady readers, upon that 
most interesting and all-absorbing topic, Matrimony. 
We can scareely wonder that the proposals contained 
in our Column for Bachelors should produce some 
degree of commotion among the unmarried portion 
ef our readers ; and consequently, upon the publica- 
tion of those proposals, we have received various 
communications from young ladies, who are so kind 
as to intimate that, everything being suitable, they 
would not be very cruel if the all-important question 
were put te them. 
' In our correspondence of this week will be found 
no less than two offers for the hand of Alexis, and 
one for Theodore. _ The following is evidently 
pecially launched at the ‘ black eyes,” and signed 
ate. She is “rather fair,” and she ‘believes, 
pretty looking.” 


‘¢Oh, now I come before you, 

' Pray listen to my song, 

I want a kind, good husband : 
Must I wait very long? 
Very long? 

Oh, I can’t wait very long. 

I have a pretty hand and foot, 

And often sing a song, 

T’ll be a happy, smiling wife : 
Must I wait very long? 
Very long? 

Oh, I can’t wait very long. 

- We hope that Kate will not have to wait very long. 


We have a note from four young ladies, namely : 
Jessie, Clara, Isabel, and Annie, who, after plea- 
santly descanting upon their own charms, then offer 
themselves as candidates for hearts and hands. We 
are rather afraid that four young ladies in a sort of 
matrimonial firm are enough to terrify any ordinary 
bachelor. He would be a bold man who would 
venture to chose among them. Paris, with the 
golden apple, had an easy task, in comparison. Are 
we to take the following as the joint production of 
the four young ladies ? 

“ Here we are a happy set, 
' Four young ladies— 
Here we are a happy set, 
Having each a heart, “To Let,” 
And seeking each a beau to get, 
Four young ladies. 
Plain young men we don’t despise, 
Four young ladies— 
Plain young men we don’t despise, 
Provided they have got bright eyes: 
We hope you'll own that’s rather wise of 
Four young ladies ! 
We are not beauties we confess, 
Four young ladies— 
We are not beauties we confess, 
Yet neat and prettily we dress, 
And pretty are, but——penniless, 
Four young ladies.” 
Really, we consider that the four young ladies 
have stated their wishes in so ingenious and in- 
genuous away, that we fully expect four young 
gentlemen to respond to the above forthwith. 


The next upon our list, is a prose article—we 
don’t mean the young lady, but her letter : Heaven 
forbid that we should be so very ungallant as to 
call ayoung lady a prose article! ‘The letter runs 
as follows— 

“ Brompton.” 

‘““Mr. Eprror,—Perceiving that you are so 
kind as to afford a place in the columns of your 
MISCELLANY to those unfortunate ladies and 
gentlemen who, from the caprice of destiny, or 
from untoward circumstances entirely without their 
control, are condemned to a life of unblessed 
singleness I make bold to state, that if I could 
meet with a really eligible young gentleman, I 
pee not have a great objection to be Mrs. Some- 

ody. 

‘My age is eighteen, and I am neither fair nor 
dark—neither short nor tall—neither pretty nor 
plain—my voice is neither very musical nor very 
much the reverse. I cannot say that I am positively 
accomplished, nor that the usual accomplishments 
have been overlooked in my education. Iam good- 
tempered, except when I don’t have my own way. 
I have some money, but not much; and inconclusion, 

Iam, sir, your well-pleased reader, 
Fanny B. B. 


We are afraid that our correspondent is so negative 
a young lady, that if any one married her they would 
be doubtful if they had a wife or not. The only 
thing that seems quite positive regarding Fanny 
B. B. is, that she is single. a 


The next upon our list favours us and the bachelor | 
world with a poetical invitation to church, which we | 
must leave for its consideration. ry 


air 
} If her husband will think her the best of. the fair.” 


‘* Away—away to the parish church, 
Where the parson waits demurely— 


Away—away to the parish church, 
Where the bride in white is waiting ; 
And then on her finger the ring you press, _ 
While she weeps as you give her the first caress, 
That comes legally after the mating— - 
i Away—away !”” 


If the bachelors do not ‘“ Away--away!” after this 
it is not our faults, as we have given every publicity 
to the kind invitation of our correspondent, who 
signs herself Maraaret L. We may as well state 
that there are sixteen more verses; but as they all 


mean “ Away—away !” we thought that one would | 


be a sufficient hint. ° 


From a young lady, who writes under the signa- 
ture of Viola, we have received the following 
epistle :-— 

‘‘ Sir,—As you publish a Column for Bachelors, 
and purpose publishing a Column tor the Ladies, per- 
mit me to intrude upon you with the following 
statement. I am twenty-two years of age, and have 
—though I say it, who probably, should not—the 
prettiest laughing blue eyes you ever heard of, 
They are all so cross at home that I should not be 
at all sorry to leave it. As for Ma, she is—but 
that’s a secret—so fond of dress, and of looking 


company, and calling me ‘‘ the child,” for fear people 
should think I am as old as I am, and that she is 
old enough to be my mother. Pa I hardly ever 
see, as he is mixed up with some horrid railway ; 
and of the two brothers I have, I can only say that 
their whole thoughts are upon the tie of their cravats 
and the fit of their boots. Sometimes they all begin 
quarrelling together—Ma about her dress and her 
looks ; Pa about his railway shares, which, somehow 
or another, ought always,;to be worth about three 
times what they are; and my brothers about their 
tailors and their pocket-money. Oh, sir, is there no 
young gentleman with a kind heart who will take 
me from home, for it is more like a menagerie than 
a home! I can, and will, be gentle, loving, and 
obedient; and I am quietness itself. I have one 
thousand pounds of my own that poor, dear Aunt 
Sinclair, who doted on me, left me. 


“With many thanks for the general feeling in 
your publication towards the interests and the affec- 
tions of the ladies, 

“TY am, Sir, 
‘‘ Yours very faithfully, 


‘6 VIOLA.” 


We cordially recommend Viola to the attention 


of our gentlemen readers. We feel certain that she 
would make an admirable wife, for a more sensible 
and lady-like letter we have not received. 


The next communication upon our list, is from a. 


young lady, whose animal spirits are almost running 
away with her, she is so full of life and gaiety. 
She says :— 


“ Dear Mr. Epiror—I am seventeen, and won't 


be an old maid, not I! I would make up my mind 


at once from your Bachelors Column, but I feel sure. 
that you will publish another, and then I'shall have a’ 


greater variety to choose from, for I am_pretty— 
rather small in figure. 
flowers, and canaries, and all that sort of thing; 
and I think that, speaking without prejudice at all, 


Iam one of the most attractive young ladies you. 


would find in a long summer’s day. Ihave thrown 
together the following few lines, addressed to the 
Bachelors :— 


“Qh! did you never hear of a pretty young maiden, — 


Who in young cupid’s mart wishes to ply ; 
She dances and sings with such skill and dexterity, 
Winning all hearts and delighting each eye. 
Grim old bachelors, cross and fidgetty, 
Ancient widowers, ill and crochetty, 
IT eye all the beaux with so charming an air, 
That they APs Did you ever see such a young 
air = j 


Away—away! 
| JESSICA. 


young, that she is continually snubbing me before 


I am fond of cats, and 


It happened one day, as she tripped on s0 lightly, _ 
' Smiling and thinking be awe at all, “othe 
She saw a young beau, with eyes sparkling and 
sprightly, 

And rather in love did this fair maiden fall. 
And if he says, ‘ Will you ?’ she’ll wed to-morrow, 
And Jaugh all her days off without care or sorrow; 
Then she'll not eye the beau with so charming an 


We print the above efiusion with much pleasure. 

It shows talent in our correspondent whostyles herself 

; We shall be happy to hear from Jessica: 
again, whether she be suited or not. . 3 


We print the following epistle rather ‘on account 
of its originality than because we think the writer 
really means one half that she says, pe 
“Tslington. | 

“On, Str—Find me a beau instead of Charles. 
Ob, such a quarrel! You see, sir, Charles and I 
went to the Wilkinsons, and when we got there— 
oh, Mr. Editor, if 1t would vex him, l’d—l’d—I 
don't know what I'd do; but I’ walk past his house 
with a life guardsman, or almost a policeman, and 
look engaging. Well, sir, we went to the Wilkin- 
sons, and who should be there but their niece, Miss 
Brown. Oh, dear, yes, there she was dressed up 
to the eyes. The wretch—the odious hussy! But 
I will have a beau; just put me down for any of 
peur correspondents as suited at once. Whit right 

ad the: Wilkinsons to poke their horrid niece in 
my way ? And Charles pretends to a taste, too! Ha! 
ha! you see I am not in the least angry. Oh, no; 
I could not let myself down to be angry nor jea- 
lous. . Oh, the deuce! “ From your caim 
to “ JULIET.” 
| We feel that as regards Juliet, while she is in such 
a state of effervescence, the least said is the soonest . 
_mended ; and we must close our Column for the 
_ Ladies with ‘a pretty little parody bya young lady, 
who writes under the signature of Farm Firrrrn. 
Jf Fair Fifteen can produce so well put together 
a couple of verses as the following, she will be a 
Jady of considerable literary ability. 
: RR RE fo HG) 28 08 2 
“ Laughing eyes, laughing eyes, 
: Beautiful blue laughing eyes, 
Sparkling with youth’s joy, dancing with delight ; 
Laughing eyes, laughing eyes, : 
_ They beam but for you. 
Laughing eyes, laughing eyes, 
Beautiful blue laughing eyes, 
Dazzling in sunny hope, radiant with light ; 
‘Laughing eyes, laughing eyes, 
They love only you.” 
Happy Arthur! 


We shall shortly have the pleasure of presenting 


‘| another Column for the Ladies, and likewise another 


Column for the Bachelors. 


APHORISMS FROM THE LIFE OF 
SOUTHEY. i 


‘‘ THEY who tell me that men grow hard-hearted 
as they grow older, have had a very limited view 
of this world of ours. It is true with those whose 
views and hopes are merely and vulgarly worldly ; 
but when human nature is not perverted, time 
strengthens our kindly feelings, and abates our 


| angry ones.” 


“There is nothing in the world like resolute, . 
straitforward honesty ; it is sure to conquer in the. 
Jong run. I have been reading Quaker history, . 
which is worth reading because it proves this, and 
proves also that institutions can completely new 
model our nature ; for, if the instinct of self-defence 
be subdued, nothing else is so powerful.” pe 

“‘The best artists, both in poetry and painting, . 
have produced the most. Give me more lays, - 
and correct them at leisure for after editions—not . 
laboriously, but when the amendment comes na- 
turally and unsought for. It never dogs to sit down 
doggedly to correct.” Ne 3 

‘ Espriella has sold rapidly,.for which I have to 
thank Stuart ; tlie edition is probably by this time 
exhausted, and, I verily believe, half the sale must . 
be attributed to the putfs in the Courier. The sale - 
of a second edition would right me in Longman’s , 
books. Puff me, Coleridge! if you love me, putk .. 
‘me! Puffa couple of hundreds into my pocket!” _ 
‘‘T doubt whether any man ever criticised a good 


Sir 
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himself.” > zi ; 
The mass of mankind hate innovation: they 
hate to unlearn what they have Jearned wrong, and 
they hate to confess their ignorance by submitting 
to learn anything right.” 


__  Thave} lately seen it mentioned in an old French 
book, that frog's eat snails, shells, and all.” “i 
“The same quantity of rain which would clear a 


flower of its blights, will, if it falls heavier and | 


harder, wash the roots bare, and beat the blossoms 


to the ground.” 


aS 


“The world, now-a-days, never believes praise 


to be sincere ; men are so aceustomed to hunt. for 
faults, that they will not think any person can 
honestly express unmingled admiration.’ 4: 


¢ 
‘““My notions about life are much the same as 


they are about travelling,—there is a good deal of. 


amusement on the road, but, after all, one wants to 


be at 


| rest.’ 
‘ 


te 
his 


[ impute Wordsworth’s want of perspicuity to 

causes,—his admiration of Milton’s prose, and 

habit of dictating instead of writing: if he 

i Sa See OB DRS IE Ee res 3 i : 

were his own scribe, his eye would tell him where 

to stop; fare tienene hia own thoughts are te 
himself familiarly intelligible, and he goes on, un- 
conscious either of the length of the sentence, or 
the difficulty a common reader must necessarily 
find in following its meaning to the end, and un- 
ravelling all its involutions,” 


The following is a laughable anecdote of the 
funeral of a Bristol Alderman :— _ by 
_** As soon as he knew his case was desperate he 
called together all the persons to whom he was 
indebted in his mercantile concerns ;—‘ Gentle- 
men.’ said he, ‘I am going to die, and my death 
will be an inconvenience to you, because it will be 
some time before you can get your accounts settled 
‘with my executors ; now if you will allow mea 
_handsome discount, I'll settle them myself at once.’ 
_ ‘They came into the proposal, and the old alderman, 
turued his death into nine hundred pounds’ profit.” 

i Oh, what a happy season is. childhood, if our 
modes of life and education will let it be so! It 
were enough to make one misanthropical when we 
consider how great a portion of the evil of this 
world is man’s own making, if the knowledge of 
this truth did not imply that the evil is removable; 
and, therefore, the prime duty ‘of a gooi man is by 
all means in his power to assist in removing it.” 


_“ Why is it that poets move the heart of men but | 


because they understand the feelings of men, and 
it is by their feelings. that they may be best 
governed. Look at the agitators; they address 
themselves to the passions of the mob, and who 
does not perceive with what tremendous effect !” 


L 


- AFRICAN RIVERS. 


core 


_Ar a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, 
there was read a paper containing an account of 
‘the Discovery of the Lake Ngami, in Southern 

Africa, by the Rev. David Livingston, accompanied 
by Messrs. Murray and ‘Oswell. Mr. Livingston, 

_ with his friends, started on the 1st of June last from. 
Kolobeng (twenty-five S. lat. and twenty-six E. 
long. South Africa) to penetrate the desert in search 
of the lake. ‘This desert has hitherto presented an 
insurmountable barrier to Europeans ; and a party 
_of Griqutas even last year, at two different points, 
made’ many and persevering efforts in vain to cross 
‘it. When Sekomo, the Bermangueto chief, learned 
the intention of Mr. Livingston to penetrate through 
the region beyond him, he ordered his men to drive 
the Bushmen and Bakalihari from the route, in order 

_ to deprive the party of their assistance in search for 
water. After a persevering march of about 300 
miles, the party at length struck on a magnificent 
Tiver on the 4th of July; and, following along the 

_ banks of this nearly 300 miles more, reached the 
' Batasama, on the Lake Ngami, in the beginning of 
August. The Bakoba, or Bayeige, are a totally 
distinet race from the Bechuanas, and are much 
_ darker than the latter. Of 300 words collected by 
_ Mr. Livingston, only twenty-one. appeared to re- 
semble the Sitchuana. ‘ We greatly admired,” 

Ss Mr. Livingston, “the frank, manly bearing of 

_ these inland sailors ; who paddle along their river 
and lake in canoes hollowed out of the trunks off 
_ immense trees, take fish in nets made of a weed 
~ abounding on the banks, and kill hippopotami with 
hea attached to ropes.” The banks were beau- 

iful in the extreme, in some parts resembling the 


x 
* 


poem ‘maliciously, unless he had written a bad one 


| may be rendered quite evident by the following 
“experiment. 


| does not in any way actually highten the taste. 


4 enables them to bear the transport to the nearest 


' ble in alcohol of eighty-five per cent., whilst the 


| in those cases where fresh meat and vegetables are 


Clyde. They were covered with gigantic trees, 
many of them quite new. Two or three measured 
in circumference seventy to seventy-six feet. The 
higher the party ascended the river the broace- it 
became, until it measured upwards of 100 yards in 
breadth between the wide belt of reeds lining the 
sides. The water was clear as crystal, soft and 
cold. 


SOUP MAKING. 


Lresia has enunciated the following recipe for, 
and remarks on, the preparation of soup :— 


“ The characters of flesh at once suggest the best 
method of preparing, in the short space of a few 
minutes, the strongest and most highly-flavoured 
‘soup; and any one may convince himself, by the 
simplest experiments, of the truth of the assertion 


| made by Proust, that those constituents of soup, on 


which its taste and other properties depend, exist 
ready formed in the flesh, and are not in any way 
products of the operation of boiling. 


“When one pound of lean beef, free of fat, and 
separated from the bones, in the finely-chopped state 


_in which it is used for beef-sausages or mince-meat, 


is uniformly mixed with its own weight of cold 


| water, slowly heated to boiling, and the liquid, after 


boiling briskly for a minute or two, is. strained 
through a towel from the coagulated albumen and the 
fibrine, now become hard and horny, we obtain an 
equal weight of the most aromatic soup, of such 
strength as cannot be obtained even by. boiling for 
hours from a piece of flesh. When mixed with salt 
and the other usual additions by which soup is 
usually seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by 
means of roasted onions, or burnt sugar, it forms the 
very best soup which can be prepared from one 
pound of flesh. 

““ The influence which the brown colour of this 
soup, or colour in general, exercises on the taste, 
in consequence of the; ideas associated with colour 
in the mind, {idea of. strength, concentration, &c.,) 


The soup coloured brown, by means 
of caramel, ‘is declared by all persons to have a 
much stronger taste than the same soup, when not 
coloured; and yet the caramel, in point of fact, 


“Tf we allow. the flesh to boil for along time 
with the water, or if we boil down the soup, it ac- 
quires, spontaneously, when concentrated to a cer- 
tain point, a brownish colour and a delicate flavour 
of roasted meat. If we evaporate it to dryness in 
the water-bath, or if possible, at a stilllower temper- 
ature, we obtain a dark brown, soft mass, of whic h 
half an ounce suffices to convert one pound of water, 
with the addition of a little salt, into a strong well- 
flavoured soup. 


“' The tablets of so-called portable soup prepared 
in England and France are not to be compared to 
the extract of flesh just mentioned ; for these are 
not made from flesh, but consist of gelatine, more 
or less pure, only distinguished from bone gelatine 
by its higher price. 

“From thirty-two pounds of lean beef, free from 
bones and fat (eight saben dry meat and twenty- 
four pounds water), there is obtained one pound of 
true extract of flesh, which, from its necessarily 
high price, can hardly become an article of com- 
merce; but if the experience of military surgeons 
agree with that of Parmentier, according to whom 
‘the dried extract ef flesh, as an article of pro- 


severely-wounded soldiers a restorative or roborant, 
which, with a little wine, immediately revives their 
strength, exhausted by great loss of blood, and 


hospital,’ it appears ‘to me to be a matter of con- 
science to recommend to the attention of govern- 
ment the proposal of Parmentier and of Proust. 


“Now that the composition of the extract of flesh 


be easy to distinguish the genuine from the false. 
Of the true extract nearly eighty per cent. is solu- 


ordinary tablets of portable soup rarely yield to that 
menstruum more than four or five per cent. 

‘“ T consider this extract of flesh as not less valu- 
able for the provisioning of ships and fortresses, in 
order to preserve the health of the crew or garrison, 


wanting, and the people are supported by salt 
meat.” 


~ 


vision in the train of a body of troops, supplies to ' 


is somewhat more accurately known, it ought to | 


AN AMUSING LETTER FROM ROBERT 
SOUTHEY TO HIS WIFE. 


‘To Mrs. Southey. d ay 
“ Settle, July 23, 1812. © 

“ My pear Eprru,—We left St. Helen’s after 
an early breakfast on Tuesday, with Tom in com- 
pany ; looked at Raby and Bernard Castle, and 
made our way to the porter’s lodge at Rokeby. 
* * * A sturdy old woman, faithful to her 
orders, refused us admittance, saying that if we 


. were going to the Hall we might go in, but if not 


we must not enter the grounds; nor would she 
let us in till we had promised to call at the Hall. 
Accordingly, against the grain, in observance of 
this promise, to the house I went, and havin 

first inquired if Walter Scott was there, requeste 

permission to see the grounds. Mr. Morritt was 
not witnin, but the permission was granted; and 
in ten minutes after, the footman came running to 
say we might see the house also, and we might fish 
if we pleased. I.excused myself from seeing the 
house, saying we were going on, and returning a due 
number of thanks, &c. But presently we met Mr. 
and Mrs. M. inthe walk by the river side, and were, 


| as you may suppose, obliged to dine and sleep 


there ; their hospitality being so pressed upon us 
that I could not continue to refuse it without 
rudeness. Behold the lion, then, in a den perfectly 
worthy of him, eating grapes and pears and drink- 
ing claret. The grounds are the finest things of 
the kind I have ever seen. A little in the manner 
of Downton, more resembling Lowther, but the 


| Greta at Rokeby affords finer scenery than either. 


There is a summer-house overlooking it, the inside 
of which. was ornamented by Mason the poet: one 
day he.set the whole family to work in cutting out 
ornaments in coloured paper from antique designs, 
directing the whole himself.. It is still in good 
preservation, and will, doubtless, be preserved as 
long as aragremains. This river, in 1771, rose in 
the most extraordinary manner, during what is still 
called the. great flood. There is a bridge close by 
the summer-house at least sixty feet above the 
water; against this bridge and its side the river 

iled up an immense dam of trees and rubbish, which 
it had swept before it; at length down comes a 
stone of such a size that it knocked down Greta Bridge 
by the way, knocked away the whole mass of trees, 
carried off the second bridge, and lodged some little 
way beyond it upon the bank, breaking into three or 
four pieces. Playfair the other day estimated the 
weight of this stone at about seventy-eight tons : 
the most wonderful instance, he said, he had 
ever heard of the power of water. Before 
this stone came down, one of the trees had 
blocked up an old man and his wife who in- 
habited a room under the summer-house: the 
branches broke their windows, and a great bough 
barred the door, meantime the water, usually 
some twenty feet below was on a level with it. 
The people of the house came to their relief, and 
sawed the bough off to let them out; and the win- 
dows remain as they were left, a memorial of this 
most extraordinary flood. Mr. Morritt’s father 
bought the house of Sir Thomas Robinson, well 
known in his day by the names of Long Robinson 
and Long Sir Thomas. You may recollect a good 
epigram upon this man :-— 

“ Unlike to Robinson shall be my song, 
It shall be witty,—and it shan’t be long.” 

Long Sir Thomas found a portrait of Richardson in 
the house: thinking Mr. Richardson a very unfit 
personage to be suspended in effigy among lords, 
ladies, and baronets, he‘ordered the painter to put 
him on the star and blue riband, and then christened 
the picture Sir Robert Walpole. You will easily 
imagine Mr. Morritt will not suffer the portrait to 
be restored. This, however, is not the most extra- 
ordinary picture inthe room. That is one of Sir 
T.’s intended improvements, representing the river, 
which now flows over the finest rocky bed I ever 
beheld, metamorphosed by four dams into a piece of 
water as smooth and as still as a canal, and elevated 
by the same operation, so as to appear at the end of 
a smooth shaven green. Mr. M. shows this with 
great glee. Hehas brought there from our country 
the stone fern and the Osmunda regalis. Among his 
pictures is a Madonna by Guido: he mentioned this 
to a master of a college, whose name I am sorry to 
say that I have forgotten, for the gentleman in reply 
pointed to a picture above representing an aunt of 
Mr. Morritt’s (I believe), dressed in the very pink 
of the mode, and asked if that lady was the Madonna! 
Lam sorry, too, that I forgot to ask ifthis were the 


818 
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Jady whose needle-work is in the house. Mr, M. 
had an aunt who taught Miss Linwood. Words- 
worth thought her pictures quite as good. Jn one 
respect they may be better, for she made her stitches 
athwart and across, exactly as the strokes of the 
original pictures. Miss L. (Mr. M. says) makes her 
stitches all in one way. ‘This lady had great diffi- 
culty about her worsted, and could only suit herself 
by buying damaged quantities, thus obtaining shades 
which would else have been unobtainable. The 
colours fly, and, in order to preserve them as long 
as possible, prints are fitted in the frames to serve 
as skreens. The art cost her her life though at an 
advanced age; it brought on a dead palsy, occa- 
sioned by holding her hands so continually in an 
elevated position working at the canvas. Her last 


picture is hardly finished; the needle, Mr. M. says, | 


literally dropt from her hands—death had been 
creeping on her for twelve years. God bless you! 
R. a A and Correspondence of Southey. 


CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


&“ —— ON HIS MARRIAGE.” 


By the newspapers we learn Prince Albert has 
held the first Levee for the Queen, and has acquitted 
himself with his usual grace and good taste. He 
must, however, have now and then been put to it 
to maintain his gravity. Two or three male erea- 
tures — delicate things |--were introduced upon their 
“marriage!” That a geheral who comes from 
India, reeking with gunpowder—that a captain, 
with hardly the chill off him, from the Arctic Poie 
—should wish to meet the thanktul eyes of his 
Sovereign, after the laurels gathered, after the ice- 
bergs escaped, is well enough; but that a bride- 
groom, with the odour of orange-blossoms tipon him, 
should rush to Court, as if he had done some signal 
service to the State, and not, of course, an incaleu- 
lable good to himself, is—as Carlyle would say—a 
moutitainous piece of flunkeydom. 

‘Mr. Stephenson was presented on fixing the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge !” 

This reads, or would read, well chough ; but— 

“Theophilus Spring-green, on placing a gold ring 
on the marriage finger of Lady Arabella de Blanc- 
mange ”=- 

This we hold to be a most wicked and unprincipled 
attack on the time and attention of the Sovereign. 
It is otherwise witli brides. Bless them! We 
would not deprive them of the sweet satisfaction of 
such introduction ; for they have a right to it. 
They have lost their maiden names ; have given up 
their nominal! identity. Arabella de Blancmange is 
merged into Spring-green, and is to be received, 
acknowledged, and henzeforth known at Court under 
her new signification. Not so with the specimen of 
the rougher sex. “Theophilus is the same Theophi- 
lus ;--Spring-green has his customary verdure. 

Nevertheless, we would not limit the occasions of 
Court-presentation for gentlemen. We think there 
are many social and domestic events upon which a 
man may feel he has 4 right—either a tender or a 
proud one—to face his Sovereign. Punch will just 
jot down a few, as they rise to his brain, like Cham- 
pagne bubbles to the surface. 

On becoming a widower ! 

On winning the Derby! 

On paying a tailor! 

On getting the best of a Jew Discounter! 
On obtaininy a Prize in the “ Art-Union !” 
On reading from beginning to end, the 
Last Pamphlet of Mr ‘l'homas Carlyle. 

On return from the Vernon Gallery. 

On cutting Mr. Hudson (having before 
been hand and hoof with the Golden Calf) in the 
House of Commons.— Punch. 


PROSPECTS OF THE TUNNEL. 

Things in *+* Tunnel continue to look black, and 
at the meeting >“ proprietors a few days ago, a 
comparison betwee. the receipts and expenditure 
presented ground for hope, inasmuch as there is 
always play for the tmag*ation when nothing has 
been realised. It appears that the Directors do all 
they can to brighten the prosvects of the concern, 
for between seven hundred pount and eight hundred 
pounds have gone in the year for ges, which makes 
the Tunnel light, though it makes tti> expenditure 
heavy. There has been a falling off in he tolls for 
tlie past year ; ‘but this deficiency is of cours attri- 


| My Lady’s chamber—there at night she sleepeth, 


otherwise unprofitable, it has, at all events, acted as 
asort of general accountant employed in balancing 


‘all matters of profit and loss, which could not be 


yery well explained in any other manner. 


One of the items of receipt is, as usual, the rent | 


of stalls, for that continual fancy fair which is per- 
petually going on underground, in obedience to that 
wonderful law of our nature which teaches us some- 
times to delight in the most startling contrasts, and 
has led to the establishment of a bazaar in the tun- 
nel. We should be most happy to offer anything’ 
like consolation or encouragement to the proprietors, 
but truth compels us to say that we utterly despair: 
of ever seeing the concern succeed in keeping itself 


above water.—Punch. bee 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. yd 

By the latest advices from California, we learn 
that the articles in which it is most judicious to 
speculate are jack-boots, and that a horse-guard, 
therefore, emigrating in his regimental chaussure, 
with his boots on his legs, would have a little for- 
tune on his hands if he felt himself disposed to 
get the articles disposed of. Utter 

It seems that the slushy and quagmiry state of 
the diggings, necessitates the use of the most sub- 
stantial protection to the feet and legs ; nor can we 
be surprised that there is much mud and dirt to be 
sone through in the search after filthy luere. i 

In more Civilised nations it is indispensable that 
‘the mere money-hunter should have a_ strong, 
coarse understanding, just as in California it is the 
thickness of the boot that aids one in the pursuit of 
booty. 

Its evident that a parcel of pumps would be of 
no use whatever at the diggings; and that as in 


boots, so in men—the Jack of the one and the 


knave of the other, will be most suited to California. 
—Punch. 4 


MY LADY’S CHAMBER. 


Perchance of me and happiness to dream, 
Whilst through her casement the white moonshine 
creepeth, 
And floateth round her in a silver stréam. 


My Lady’s chamber—when the moon is creeping 
With quiet beams into her place of rest, — 

Oh, how I wish that I might watch her sleeping, 
Even as those rays that kiss her cheek and breast. 

My Lady’s chamber—oft I wander, sighing, 
Beneath her window in the midnight hours, 

Whilst drooping flowers about my feet are lying, 
And think of her the sweetest of all flowers. 


My Lady’s chamber—would I were a blossom, 
So I might shed my dying odours there; 

Or rose, to guard with thorny. spear her bosom, 
Or primrose pale to hide amid her hair. 


My Lady’s chamber—there at night she bendeth, 
And her lips murmur low a virgin prayer ; 

If pleading pure to throne of bliss ascendeth, 
Then Heaven will surely hold her in its care. 

—fogerson’s Poetic Works. 


TIME OUT OF MIND. 


WE really cannot tell what has come lately to 
some of the principal Clocks of London. Since St. 
Clement's set the bad example of irregularity some 
four or five years ago, there has been a sort of 
epidemic prevailing among many of the principal 
time-pieces of the Metropolis.. A month or so back,, 
it was the Royal Exchange that showed symptoms 
of ill-timed eccentricity, and now we regret to hear 
of that highly-respected member of the Horological’ 
Society, the Asylum Clock in the Westminster 
Road, having turned off the whole of its hands for 
the last fornight | The absence of the hands cannot 
be the result of a strike, for no striking has been 
observed by the inhabitants. 

The works are, of course completely stopt, and 
the supposition is, that the Clock had, in a moment 
of forgetfulness, been wound up to a pitch of in- 
tensity which has proved fatal to its proper equili- 
brium. Whatever may be the cause, we can only 
deplore the effect, for this Clock, which seemed. al- 
ways to have the game in its hands, is at present 
without any hands whatever.—Punch. . 


Review.—A reservoir, wherein disappointed poets 
and malicious authors pour their complaints against 
suceéssful rivals. ~ St pho 

Resvect.—A sentiment which you feel for another 


buted to the cholera. If the epidemic has be@m | man till he does something against your interest. 
eee f Yes fe ? we 


| hear a man of sense tallk. 


LITERARY ‘Honour. IN. Panis.—The Literary 
Society of this capital not only watches over the 


individual and corporate interests of its members, 


but takes cognisance of facts which affect private 
character We have had this week an example of 
its surveillance: M. de Ualonne, one of its members, 
a fewlletoniste of some note, lately charged M. 
Fiorentino, an Italian, who is well known as a 
writer on music in the Constitutionnel, the Corsaire, 
and other journals, with accepting presents from the 
persons he criticised, and with abusing those who 
did not take the precaution ef bribing him. As an 
answer to this grave charge, Fiorentino sent 
Calonne a challenge. Calonne stated certain facts 
within his knowledge to the gentlemen he selected 
as his seeonds, and they decided that, under the 
circumstances, he was not bound to give Fiorentino 
satisfaction. The latter, with, it must be confessed, 
considerable impudence, published in the Corsaire, 
a notice that Calonne had refused him a hostile 
meeting, but without stating why. Feeling this to 
be a reflection on the character of Calonne, the 
Literary Society called on him for an explanation. 
A Committee, or as it was called, a Jury of Disci- 
pline, was immediately appointed, and Calonne was 
summoned before it. “He was there able to produce 
proof that his accusation against Fiorentino was well 
founded, and the Committee accordingly declared 
that he had not tarnished his character by making a 


false charge, or by refusing the duel. lt is not for 


the sake of the Italian that I mention these facts, 
but to show you the admirabld esprit de corps which 
exists among the literary men of this country, and 
the high sense of honour to which it gives rise. 
England, unfortunately, cannot parallel this, for so 
fa: from forming a united fraternity, her literary 
men, generally speaking, are hostile one to another, 
—ITnterary Gazette. : 
CONVEYANCE OF PARCELS BETWEEN THE Con- 


| TINENT AND ENGLAND.—Many of our readers may 
‘| not be aware that, up to within a very short time, 
‘in the mail packets from Ostend, although they oc- 


casionally took a parcel, the commanders did not 
consider it as any part of their duty to take charge 
of parcels. They are now instructed to do so; but. 
on the express understanding that (delays of the 
Customs only excepted) the parcels conveyed by 
the packets for this ageney are to accompany the 
mails throughout the journey both on sea and land. 
Thus, a pareel leaving Brussels in the evening is de- 
livered in London about noon the following day. 
This is accomplished by having active agents at 
every point to receive and forward the same without 
delay: for doing which, every facility is given by 
the Customs on both sides of the Channel.—No one 
will appreciate more the adyantages of this service 
than our countrymen residing on the Continent ; 
with whom the hitherto extravagant charges on 
small parcels, and the delay and uncertainty atten- 
dant on their arrival at their destination, have 
operated as a prohibition, They can now calculate 
the time and the cost ; which latter we think is ex- 
tremely moderate—the rates including every charge 
except Customs duties, if any.— Brussels Herald. ° 

A Scion or Exrincr Royaury. — Several 
artieles have appeared in a respectable newspaper of 
New. York, entitled The Friend, acvording to which 
the Dauphin of France, son of Louis the Sixteenth, 
who was for many years reported dead, from 
the brutal usage of Simon the shoe-maker, to whom 
he had been apprenticed, is now a chieftain and 
missionary among the Menominee Indians! The 


articles in question give many details of an official — 
visit to a Council of the Menominees, authorised by — 


the United States Government; and the parties 
who have related the particulars of the Dauphin’s 
escape from France and his subsequent history are 
men of unimpeachable honour and veracity. They 
are thoroughly convinced that the present Menominee 
Chief, Eleazer Williams, and the son of Louis the 
Sixteenth, are one and the same person. 
ScHouastic VAnNiry.-—<A. schoolmaster, who h: 
an inveterate habit of talking to himself when alone, 
was asked what motive he could have in talking to 
himself. Jonathan replied that he had two good sub- 
stantial reasons. In the first place he liked to tallc 
to.a sensible man—and in the next place, he 
i aN. 
New THearre i Buertin.—A Berlin corres- 


| pondence states that a new theatre of vast dimen-— 


sions and great magnificence has just been com- 
leted in that capital. Its title is the ‘I'heatre of 


rederick William, aid it is te be exclusively ap-— 


propriated to grand speetacle., It will be inaugu- 


rated at Easter by the representation of Schiller’s 
| tragedy of ‘Joan of Arc,” : 


liked to 
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Visit of Rare WinTER Brrps to ENauaAND.— 
The severe and long-continued frost of this winter 
has, as had been anticipated, brought to our shores 
some very rare visitants to the British Isles. 
Their presence may be deemed a sure indication of 
the severity of the season in far-off regions. 
Amongst those now in the possession of Mr, 
Hugh Reid, for preservation, are, specimens of 
the Black-throated Diver (Colymbus Arcticus), one 
of our rarer winter visitants; the Red-throated. 
Diver (C. Septentrionalis) ; the Sclavonian Grebe 
(Podiceps cornutus); the Red-breasted Merganser 
(Mergus serrator); and that exceeding rarity, the 
Pink-footed Goose (Anser phenicopus). This last 
species was first distinguised from the Bean Goose 
‘A, Ferus), whieh it closely resembles, by M. 
Baillon, in 1833, and by Mr. Bartley, in 1839. | Its 
peculiar characterestics are the shortness of the beak 


8 


and the peculiar pink colour of the legs and feet, 


This goose is believed to breed. in the outer 


at Warms 
only at short intervals and during severe frost 
this beautiful bird ventures to brave a passage from 
the Continent in search of the berries of the 
mountain ash and the hips of the wild rose, on both 
of which fruits it delights to feed. It is now 
thirteen years since any numbers of the waxwing 
—so called from the singular and brilliant wax-like 
appendages on the wing coverts—have been seen in 
this country; and it is highly probable that a 
similar period may elapse before another oppor- 
tunity is afforded to naturalists of adding this beau- 
tiful stranger to their  collections.—Doncaster 
Gaztite. Ps ame. 
_. Finz-Arr Gossrp.—Dr. Layard is prosecuting 
his researches with energy and success, By letters 
dated Nimrod, Jan. 7, we learn that he has effected 
an entrance intoa room in the old Nimrod Palace 
containing an extraordinary assortment of relics :-— 
shields, swords, paterze, bowls, crowns, cauldrons, 
ornaments in ivcry and mother-of-pearl, &c, The 
-vessels are formed of a kind of copper, or rather 
‘bronze,—some perfectly preserved, and as bright 
as gold when the rust isremoved. The engravings 
and embossing on them are very beautiful and 


elaborate ; and comprise the same mythic subjects 
~which are found on the robes of the figures in the 


sculptures,—men struggling with lions, warriors 


in chariots, and hunting scenes. Now, a serious _ 


question occurs to us :—are these precious relics, 
when they arrive at Busrah, to be entrusted to 
my ignorant and careless ship captain who may 
be ready to convey them to England? We have 


not forgotten the fate of the last cargo of cur:ous | 


ivories, glass, &c., which suffered such wanton 
utrage on the voyage and at Bombay. If the 
ment really feel an interest in Dr. Layard’s 
igs, a vessel should be sent from Bombay 
essly to receive h's consignments,— Atheneum. 
‘fan New Rovure ro AvstraLra.—News has, 
peen received by the Overland Mail of the 
arrival of the emigrant ship Constance, Capt. 
Godfrey, at Adelaide, from Plymouth, in seventy- 
seven days, the average period of the voyage being 
110 days. The track of the Constance was laid 
down on the principles contained in ‘+ Tables to faci- 
jitate Great Circle Sailing,” and is in that work de- 
mominated the ‘‘ composite track.” This work, to 


1 


by he Admiralty, to whom the manuscript was pre- 
mted by the author, Mr. Towson, of Devonport. 


By adopting this track, Capt. Godfrey has effected a 


‘saying of nearly 1000 miles, and secured for his ship 
more favourable winds than those which are met 
-with on the usual route.— Standard. . 
__ Barxiye.—Talking of barking, two gentlemen, 
“the other day, at a public table, got into vehement 
dispute upon a subject on which it was quite evident 
both were profundly ignorant. A big bull-dog, 
h had been quietly sleeping on the hearth, 
ime roused by their violence, and began barking 
usly. An old gentleman, who had been quietly 
his wine while the disputants were talking, 


mL 


DPT 


they do.” The laugh of the whole table was turned 
immediately upon the brawlers, ‘ 


sh we have frequently referred, was published | 


| away with great care and patience. 


athe: dog a kick, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold your | 
mgue, you brute, you know no more about it than | 


Streer Pavine.—At the institution of civil en- 
gineers a discussion on street paving was carried on 
at great length. In the course of the debate it was 
eontended that a rigid and unyielding substratum 
had been tried by Mr. Telford many years since, 
and had been used with success in some parts of the 
city paving, up to the present time. The average 
duration of the pavement of the streets in the City 
was stated to be eight years, but that it was con: 
stantly subject to injury, from being moved by the 
water and gas companies. The pavement on Lon- 
don-bridge by Sir John Rennie was instanced as a 
good, but expensive, example of the use of long 
narrow stones ; and that by Mr. Walker, on Black- 
friars-bridge, was quoted as another instance of the 
success that might be attained by great care in the 
preparation of the substratum, which was of con- 


crete, and the stones of the pavement being laid with » 


more than ordinary skill and care. The results 
in both cases were eminently successful, but it was 
allowed that such an expensive system, however 
beautiful, was not applicable to the ordinary streets. 
It was admitted that, although the principal streets 


| of the City and the main thoroughfares of the west 


and east ends were well attended to, yet it must be 


allowed that the paving of the majority of the streets . 


was not in a satisfactory state, and it was attributed, 


| in a great degree, to the want of a definite system 


being adopted ; there being too many authorities in 


the shape of parish paving boards, each of which had_ 


a separate surveyor, too often equally inefficient and 
ill-paid. The water and gas companies appeared to 


vie with each other in their endeayours to destroy | 


the paving: and a portion of the Strand was quoted 
as having been removed thirty times within two 
years. 


Brran Bororwme’s HArpe.—It is well known that’ 


the great monarch Boroihme was killed at the battle 
of Clontarf, A.D, 1014. He left his son Donah his 
harp; but Donah having: murdered his brother 
Teige, and being deposed by his nephew, retired to 
Rome, and carried with him the crown, harp, and 
other regalia of his father. These regalia were kept 
in the Vatican till Pope Clement sent the harp to 
Henry VIII., but kept the crown, which was mas- 
sive gold. Henry gave the harp to the first Earl of 
Clanricarde, in whose family it remained until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when it came,: 
by a lady of the De Burgh family, into that of 
M’Mahon, of Glenagh, in the county of Clare, after 
whose death it passed into the possession of Coun- 
selHor Maenamara, of Limerick. In 1782 it was 
presented to the Right Hon. William Conyngham, 


who deposited it in Trinity College Museum, where | 


it now is. It is thirty-two inches high, and of good 
workmanship; the sounding-board is of oak; the 
arms of red sally ; the extremity of the uppermost 
arm in part is capped with silver, well wrought and 
chiselled. It contains a large crystal set: in silver, 
and under it was atiother stone, now lost.— Tipperary 
Free Press. st 


Pieastres ofr Home.—The beneficent ordina- 
tion of Divine Providence is, that home should form 
our character. The first object of parents should 
be to make home interesting. It is a bad sign 
whenever children have to wander from the parental 
roof for amusement. Provide pleasure for them 
around their own fireside, and among themselves. 


| The excellent Legh Richmond pursued this plan, 
had a museum in his house, and exerted every nerve. 


to interest his little flock. A love of home is one 
-of the greatest safeguards in the world’to man. Do 
ou ever see men who delight in their own firesides, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ood 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may , 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. P § 

Bessy Brtu.—The Scotch song is too much like other. 
Scotch songs that have appeared before it, We beg to 
decline it with thanks. 


A Reaper.—Yes; Torquato Tasso died in 1595; and to 
the end of all time we should say that the poetic genius 
of Tasso will be appreciated and admired. We have 
no means of testing the authority of the facts put for- 
ward in the vacant bioerapliy of Tasso. As a fair speci- 
men of his style, we present the following from his 
“ Jerusalem Delivered ;”— 

“Never did Greece or Italy behold 
A form to fancy and to taste more dear! 
At times, the white veil dims her locks of gold, 
At times, in bright relief they re-appear : 
Thus, when the stormy skies begin to clear, 
Now through transparent clouds the sunshine gleams, 
Now, issuing from its shrine, the gorgeous sphere 
Lights up the vales, flowers, mountains, leaves, aad 
streams, : 
With a diviner day—the spirit of bright beams. 
New ringlets form, the flowing winds amid, 
The natural curls of her resplendent hair; 
Her blue eye its soft glance witholds, and hid 
Are all loves treasures with a miser’s care ; 
The Rival Roses upon cheeks more fair 
Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose ; 
But on her lovely lips, from whence the air 
Of Paradise exhales, the crimson rose 
Its whole voluptuous bloom in peerless beauty throws.” 


A Poor ScHonAR.—The map you require is a very 
récently published ore, and a very expensive one. Have 
you aticket to the reading-room of the British Museum ? 
Tf so, go there and ask Sir H. Ellis, the librarian, to 
let you see it, and if he should refuse in his great testi- 
ness, demand it as a right.—Books are smuggled up for 
years in the Museum before a reader can get at them. 
Is it that they may circulate among the favoured few 
only?) f i‘ 

OnE Wuo HAS WorkKED His Own Way.—Our corres- 
pondent may have worked his own way, and we are 
very happy to hear that he has done so, but it certainly 
is not to the position of a poet. : 

A Youre Lap Av Baru.—Mammalia is the systematic 
name given to that class of animals that suckle their: 
young. : “ah 

A Sruprent At HAMPSTEAD.—To amalgamate is properly 
to mix anything with mercury, but the phrase has 
slipped into the language, and is used most absurdly, in 
the same way that the word problematical, as signifying 
that anything is doubtful, is used when a problem neces- 
sarily contains, as one of its prime elements, instruction 
how to do a thing beyond dispute and with mathemati- 
cal certainty. 

Karr writes as follows:—‘Drar Mr. Eptror,—Will 
you fayour me by giving me your recommendation to 
your correspondent the Bachelor, B. W., with the black 
eyes. I do so love black eyes, and he is just the age 
to suit me; Iam myself just eighteen, rather fair, and 
I believe pretty-looking. I am no poetess, but have 
written a little answer, which I hope you will insert in 
a corner of your column for the ladies,’ Our fair cor- 
respondent will see that we have inserted her lines, and 
we should think B. W.. very difficult to please, indeed, 
if Kate do not suit him, | bad wi} : 

B. L. S. is. another candidate for the unoccupied heart of 
B. W. Our fair correspondent sincerely hopes that he 
may be as much struck by the description she gives of 
herself as she was and is with his. Since she read his 
communication, she cannot get it out of her thoughts. 
She is rather petit and rather pretty ; eyes, dark blue ; 
hair, brown; foot and hand, not large, and has always’ 
been reckoned the merriest of the family. She has @ 
little money, and is just turned eighteen. 

W. W.—Declined with thanks, : 

A Constant Rreappur.—We are much obliged by the 
kind intention, but the reprint will not suit us. 


Jolling about in taverns or saloons? Implant this A Port sends us the following— 


sentiment early in a child; it is a. mighty preserva-. 


‘tive against vice.—The Working Man's Friend. 


Tur Courier d’Auwvergne mentions the discovery, 


in the sacristy of the chapter-house of the Cathedral 


_of Clermont-Ferrand, of a curious monument of the 


art of the fourteenth century. This is a large and 


fine fresco, representing Christ on the Cross, with 


the Virgin and St. John at its foot. The figures, the 
size of life, and the accessory ornaments, are said to 


‘be'skilfwlly executed, and in good preservation, not- 


withstanding the three layers of plaster-of-Paris’ 
which covered them, and which had to be seraped 

Sir Joun Franxiin.— Accounts from California, 
of the date of the 30th December, afford a glimmer- 
ing of hope (via Kamtskatka) that Sir John Franklin 
and his companions have been discovered somewhere. 
cornected with the north-west passage. God send 
the news may be true, F*Xithe rumour is of an un- 


| substantial nature, 


Oh, is not my eye 
Ina fine frenzy rolling; _ 
Methinks I hear the fairy bells 
Constantly a tolling! . 
And when this world I bid adien, 
Axid go to another sphere, 
The folks who spurned me when on earth, 
Will drop a sympathetic tear. 
We should think they would, but it would be a tear_of 
gratitude .at. getting rid of the Poet, we should think. 
We can hardly imagine it to arise from any other 
feeling of the human mind. 

A Lipy.+We shall have great pleasure in looking care- 
fully over the ‘straps. Your commendation of our 
MISCELLANY is very gratifying tous. With regard to 
your first question, Yes—to the second Yes—and to the 
third we can only give you the following information :— 
Easter is styled by the fathers the highest of all 
festivals, the feast of feasts, the queen of féstivals, 
and Dominica Gausii, the joyous Sunday. The resur- 
rection is celebrated this morning by the Spanish 
Catholics, with an anticipation of nearly four and 
twenty hours, yet fasting is continued till midnight, the 
beginning of Sunday, : 
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A Youne Lapy.—It would be quite impossible, in any- 
thing like a reasonable space, to give you any idea of a 
system of botany. We must refer you to some ele- 
mentary treatise upon the subject. 

A Lover or Soné.—Lord Byron was only 36 years of 

“age when he died. What such a mind might have 
produced, when the intellect was more matured by 
experience, may only be guessed at by the rich legacies 
of intellect that he has left us, Next after Shakspeare, 
we consider him the most master-spirit that this 
eountry has produced. he weak and the lumbering 
poetry of Scott, with all its artificialities and conven- 
tionalities, sinks into insignificance before the brilliant 
Muse of Byron. He died on the 19th of April, 1824, at 
six o'clock p.m. The last two days he was altogether 
insensible—and died so— 


Earth’s mists with his pure pinions disagreed, 
And he rejoined the stars. 


It is quite true that the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster refused his bust or statue a place in Poet's, 
Corner; but then Byron was neither in love with Priest- 
oraft nor with’ King-craft. 

An Otp Reaver.—We do not recognise An Old Reader, 

., but that does not matter. We cannot exactly say Yos 
nor No to the question. We must consider. 

A ScnooLMAsTER IN THE Counrry.—The word is spelt 
with an e final. April is derived from Aprilis, of 
aperio, I open: because the earth in this month begins 
te open her bosom for the production of vegetables. 

Onz Who nas Cause or CoupLtainr.—We cannot pub- 
lish your letter, as it would involve us in a personal 
controversy that would not be at all entertaining to our 
readers; but did you ever by any accident know or hear 
of ‘any public institution in this country: that was not 
in time made a gross job of, and that did not become an 
abuse such as would be enough to make. one lose all 
faith in human nature? England is par exesllence the 
land of money corruption. 


JuLtana is very much perplexed, indeed, and would feel” 


much obliged if the Editor would oblige her with his 
advice, 


tells her he has put up the banns! Now, she don't 
know what effect the affair with Mr. A. might have upon 
Mr. ¥. if it shonld come tu his knowledge. Would it 
be better.to tell him, or to trustto chance in the affair ? 
Never trust to chance in any affair, if you_can help it 
Juliana. There ix just» possibility of your verifying 
the old proverb concerning the fate of those who trust 


to two stools; but by all means tell Mr. F. Did you |, 


never read the lines in the old Scotch song ?— 


“Tt's well to be bonny and brave; 
It’s well to be honest and true; 
And its well to be off with the old love, 
Before you be on with the new.” 


A Fanuer’s Daventer thanks us for the many useful 
matters contained in our Journal, and begs to say that 
she would send us a very pretty valentine she has 
received, only she is afraid we might think her silly. 
She is only sixteen.—Send us the valentine, by all means, 
if you feel disposed to do so. We never consider any- 
body silly who does a kind thing with a pure spirit. 

ARcuEMIDES writes to know the best way to make an arti- 
ficial fountain or jet in the middle of his lawn in his 
garden. We must refer our correspondent to some 
treatise on hydraulics. 

A Srupiovs YourH.—Momentum is the term used by 
natural philosophers to signify that condition of a 
moving body which induces a continuance of this mo- 
tion after the foree is withdrawn. Thus, by the hand 
you may seta fly-wheel revolving on its axis, and when 
you remove your hand it will still revolve for a time, 
owing to the momentum it has attained. 

A Youxe Reaver.—It by no means follows that if you 
go toa warm climate, you are to become a victim to 
tropical diseases. Many Europeans go to tropical cli- 
mates and enjoy very good health, It depends all upon 
constitution; and if you have any fair prospects in the 
West Indies, and are in ordinary health, we ean see 
nothing in the condition of that part of the world to 
deter you. A very pleasing paragraph appeared in a 
daily print, about a week back, which we extract for 
your gratification. Speaking of the West India Islands, 
it says—“ The real cinnamon tree is reported to have 
been found growing on the mountains of Jamaica, and 
a company of enterprising Americans have commenced 
working the copper mines recently discovered in that 
island. Discoveries seem to be daily made of the value 
of this fertile island, and that skill, capital, and labour 
are only required to develope its amazing treasures.” 

T. W. B.—Declined with thanks. 

Auxtce W., who styles herself an old friend, we have not 
the pleasure of recognising, nor can we at present give 
any satisfactory answer regarding the subject matter 
- her note. We hope, however, shortly to be able to 
do so. 

M. Cuanpier.—Declined with thanks. 

Axenia E: is very much smitten with Alexis A. A., who 
made known his matrimonial wishes in our Column for 
Bachelors. She is afraid she shall give up the ghost if 
he rejects her.—We regret that the verses are not quite 
the thing for publication.. 

Jostan (Horsham).—You had better write to the Pub- 
lisher direct. We,as Editing the MIscKLuany, have 
no means of answering questions concerning other 
works, 

I 1. 1. (Kineton, Warwiekshire).—The !Plate was duly 
issued with No 12. of the MisceLuaAny, and Gratis, 
Our correspondent is certainly entitled to a copy of the 


She admits that she did promise to marry a | 
Mr. A. sometime ago, but since then she hag seen a. 
Mr. I. whom she likes rather better, and, in fact, shohas ° 
consented to marry Mr. F.; but notwithstanding she has | 
written a note of dismissal to Mr. A., he latghe at it, and - 


Plate from whatever bookseller he received his num- 
bers, all of whom were amply supplied. If I. I. 1. 
will write to the Publisher, the matter will be seen to. 


Linzs ro 4 Comet.—We beg to decline the Lines to a 


Comet. Why should we insert very defective composi- 
tion on the ground that our correspondent is unedu- 
cated? If you are uneducated, do not attempt things 
that require educution as their first element, | 


THe Lavies’ Frrenp.—We are in receipt of your second 


letter, and in answer to it we beg to say that we cannot 
think the statement of the gentleman was made for the 

urpose of irritating the young lady, and so procuring 
his dismissal; but of course, our opinion must be founded 
upon very insufficient data, compared to that which you 
and the young lady have to go upon, so we may be 
quite wrong. We wish we could say anything more 
satisfactory than we have; but there are, as a Ladies’ 


Friend cannot fail to perceive, great difficulties in the } 
affair, which may prevent a third person from eoming to | 
We still think, as in all | 
difficult questions or combinations of circumstances that | 


an accurate judgment upon it. 


seem to defy development, that time should be given. 
Ninety-nine out of ene hundred of the troubles of human 
nature will set themselves to rights if they are left to 
ao so. Weshall be happy at any time to hear from our 
correspondent, who may depend ‘upen our best atten- 
tion. 1 


Amo. writes to say, that he isa young man in comforta- 
ble, ciroumstances, and seeing Isabel’s communication | 


in our MiscuiLany, No. 19, would be very happy to be 
able to communicate with that young lady. 


A Lover or Narunn wishes to know the best mode of 


killing beeties, butterflies, and other insect things, with- 
out destroying their colours.—The fumes of sulphur, we 


believe, will accomplish the object, and rather have a | 
‘tendeney to preserve their colours than to injure them. | 
Vorcaxno.—The eruption of Vesuvius which has so re- | 


cently put the good tolksjof Naples into an alarm, hag 


been a serious one. ‘The fact ix, that itis only upon the. 
sides of. Vesuvius that some peculiar description of vine — 


_ upon which to found an opinion of its merits. 
‘Onz InTERESTED will find the following a correct analysis 


happy. If that should be Matilda’s fate, it would be 

_ quite a pity, Take warning in time, and pick out one 

pr Sy beaux, to whom it will be wise to be a little 
ind. : . 


‘A. B. L.—We very much regret that our correspondent's © 


very obliging communication does not suit. Our rejec- 
_ tion solely arises with referonce to the subject, which our 
_ correspondent, we think, will see, upon consideration, is 

hardly fitted for the pages of a Literary Journal. 


“Ay Anxious Lapy writes to say, that she is rather de- 


‘terred from asking a few questions, after reading an 
account of some very impertinent ones addressed to us 
a short time since by a correspondent; but she throws 
‘herself upon the kindness of the Editor to answer the 
following:—Is_he (the Editor) a married or a single 
man? If the latter, is he fair or dark? if the former, 
it don’t matter. We beg to present our compliments to 
An Anxious Lady, and to state, that in our opinion, it 
A can’t matter to the Anxious Lady at all, either way. 

cause of the tidal phenomena. The sun, likewise, exerts 
somes tidal influence, as well as the constant revolution 


of the earth upon its axis from west to east. 


A Youne Curmist.—Gums all go under the common 


Boy.—Certainly; the moon's attraction is the principal _ 


name of mucilage, in chetnical phraseology. ‘The sys- — 


_ tematic name of the Coed Liver Oil, which is so fashion- 
_ able just now, is Ol Jecoris Aselli, We have no datum 


» upon the subject he mentions.—Statistics of the Ottoman 
_ Empire. The population of the Ottoman empire amounts 
- to 36,211,000 souls, viz.—Turkey in Europe, 15,511,000 ; 


_ ‘Turkey in Asia, 20,700,000. The population of Turkey 


be 


j 


x 
> 


% 


in Europe is subdivided as follows:—Roumilla ond 
Thessalia, 2,000,000; Moldavia, 1,400,000; Wallachia, 
| 2,000,000; Servia, 1,011,000; Bosnia and Herzegowina 
1,600,000; Albania, 2,200,000; Bulgaria, 2,000,000 ; 


| | Lhare, 1,000,000; Isle of Crete, 220,000; Isle of Cyprus; 
, 90,000; the other islands, 390,000. In Asiatic Turkey 


there are 3,000,000 Christians. 


flourishes in great luxuriance, so that the temptation to A Wit.—Some of the jokes are very old, indeed. One or 
cultivate the mountain which eontains beneath its sur- | two we have ourselves fired off nt the public. Those that 


face such smouldering fires, is ver 
: nd no eruption takes place, people get bold 
uild eottages close to their vineyards, 


sides, all is dismay and terror, 


Mahcannr ‘A.—Our correspondent writes to say that she 


is just nineteen, and that people will continue to treat 


her as though she were a child, because she happens to 


be short of stature, and younger looking than she 


really ig. It was only the other day, that a gentleman | 
- ‘kissed her when he left the honse, and said—“ Now, be 


a good girl!” and about a morith ago, another visitor, 
before she was aware of what he was about, popped her 
upon his knee. Then everyliody ealls her—“ My dear,” 
and she fully expects that some day or another, she will 
be given a present of a doll. What canshe do to assert 


her age, and convinee people that she is not a child ?—_ 


‘Never mind, Margaret; you are yet in the sunny valley 
of youth. Age will too soon steal the roses from your 
cheeks, and chill the world towards you. Be content 
with your pretty youthful looks, but take care that 
the mistakes made by the gentlemen are real ones after 
all.: Youth is a fault that soon ends. Alas, if age 
would wane in the same fleeting fashion, what a world 
of new hopes and sunny aspirations would each sun- 
rise give birth to, , 

A Srupenr or tHE LAw.—You will find out that nothing 
but interest will push you on in your profession in Lon- 
don. Talent is nothing. Family influence and money 


are the grand roads to success in England.—Haye you |” 


seen the following ?—The Numbers of the Bar.—The 
bar of England is now a very numerous body. In the 
beginning of the past year, it consisted of 3,181 indi- 
viduals; and there were called, in the previous year of 
1848, 130 gentlemen. The bar of England, at this 
moment, probably consists, to reckon new members, of 
3,850 members; but the returns cannot be accurately 
ascertained till the publication of the “ Law List” for 
1850, early in April. There are practising under the 
bar seventy-two special pleaders, and thirty-two con- 
veyancers. In Ireland the profession is relatively 
greater than in England, and the queen’s counsel more 
numerous.’ There are sixty-six queen’s counsel, and 
1,334 barristers. Re 

Oxnr Wuo nas WatcueD PERIOpICAL LirERATURE.— 
We are happy to receive the commendations of our 
correspondent. It will be seen that we present each 
week a large amount of original matter, and we hope 
that our MisceLuAny is filling up at the firesides of the 
many a great want.— Until we took the field there was 
no Literary Journal for the middle and poorer classes. 
Our object was to fill up that void; and we feel that we 
have convinced the puble that it may have cheap and 
good literature. 

Mariupa, B. B. has two beaux, but she treats them very 
indifferently, as she is quite convinced that the worse 
any young lady behaves to her lovers, the more they 
are enraptured with her, She means to worry their 
lives out. If she thinks it will rain, she makes an ap- 
pointment with each of them on one of the bridges, and, 
of course, never thinks ef going. Can the Editor sug- 
gest any capital trick that she may play them both? 
Really, Matilda, we consider yours as about the coolest 
communication we have received for some time past; and 
as, regards worrying your beaux, we think you quite a 
proficient in the art; bnt a word in your ear, Matilda— 
‘We once knew a young lady who worried her beaux 
until—what do you think, Matilda ?—she had no beaux 
to worry, and she became a spiteful, crabbed, old maid, 
while all her female acquaintance were married and 


‘ 


, The 
consequence of this is, that when Vesuvius casts up its | 
ashes, and when the lava rolls down the mountain’s 


great; and as time |— 


_we have not heard of before we will endeavour to make 
some use of in ashort time. We are glad to hear the 


.. favourable opinion that our Misceunany has evoked in 


 Yeur quarter, and shall continue to do all in our power 


a ty make it an acceptable: Family Journal. 


MILY, *m looking over the Column for 


3 g OVE Bachelors, is. quite 
delighted with Theodore’s letter. ey 


She is just seventeen, 


would just suit (we think so too). Emily only wishes 
to be ie) and we think that Theodore camnot do better 
| than ove a young lady who has written us so engaying 
“anepistle. ~~ 3 dll tates Bie tb 
B. Fuess.-—Declined with thanks. The subject has bees 
treated so often that it is quite an ungracious one to the 
ears of the public. 


B.S. Craxu.We regret that we cannot insert the lines 


entitled “Who's Willing to Marry.” 
quite wp to the mark for publication. ‘ 

8. T. P.—We are sorry we cannot answer §. T. P. as he 
requires. The questions asked belong to the affairs of 
other people, and, therefore, we cannot take ‘upon our- 
selves to tell what we know. here are seerets in all 
professions, and in none more go than in the publish- 
ing business. Perhaps in a short time we may be in a 
different position. 

Aw Inquirer.—The overland route to India may be per- 
formed in sixty days, at about that namber of pounds, 
if carried on with very great economy, indeed. 

J. S. (Bristol).—Declined with thanks. J . S. must make 
some great advances in style, &c., before he ean expect 
any of his lines to appear. Pe ae Be 

Merry Karn obliges us with a very well-written letter 
upon our Column for Bachelors, She is afraid that the 
gentlemen who there propose for wives are not sincere, 
and she is rather unmerciful in the way of what may 
be called quizzing the unfortunates who may be attracted 
byher charms. She has refused an offer in writing, and 
she advises all lovers to make their offers personally, if 
they hope for success. We agree with every word that 

a8 in our fair correspondent’s letter. 


They are not 


obscure. RY 
Prum-Caxn.—A correspondent wished for a recipe for 
Plum-cake :—Take one pound of currants and one 
pound of raisins, a pound and a half of butter, and four 
eggs. Mix well with two pounds of dough, halt'a pound 
of sugar, and some mixed spice for flavouring. Bake 
in a tin, which must be well lined with greased paper. 
Haci Baba.—Eastern tales are rather out of date now. 
The public about ‘twenty years ago were completely 
surfeited with them, and we sheuld doubt very mueh, 
now, the success of such a volume. As regards foreign 


countries, facts are looked to in the present age much - 


more than fiction. 
A QUESTION. 
there be any excise regulation to prevent our correspon- 
dent from making his own candles ; but it is so difficult, 
in free and enlightened England, to say what you may 
do and what you may not, that it is probable enough 
our correspondent may be incurring a penalty if he 
attempt to enlighten himself. Bria tt 
Eco.—We haye never any objection to reading short 
pieces of original poetry, but our triends should endea- 
your to seize upon some new idea. Hacknied subjects 
will not do.—They have all been well treated long ago 
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Londen, 


i 


- with dark brown hair, English gray eyes, and on the. 
‘| whole not a bad looking face; she flatters herself she 


We-really cannot say at this moment if 


4 


; The hand-writing ~ 
is, upon the whole, very good, although at places a little _ 
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: Ficee ay ¥ ite b 4 $ 
RS. VASSAL CALLS UPON JOH CATO.—THE MEETING 
pees WITH CHARLES. ; 


Mrs. Vassan adhered to her resolution of seeing 
‘Joe Cato, and trying to make him useful in the 
gourse of the events which she fully intended should 
take place in time to come. She sent the following 
ppistle to the astonished Joe— 
~~ SM “Cato, i ¢ £6) 

_- * Srr,—One who has estimated your character 
and who knows that in your disposition there is 
much love concealed for one who is the fairest of 
will do all she can to make, you happy. One 
7 sh to give one’s name to one who may be 
but if that one will meet the one, who writes 

e, at the corner of Highbury ‘Terrace, 


he this” j 


Islington, at nine o’clock this evening, it will be 
Seen that: arm is intended to any one, but good 
totwo. Be punctual, as one don't like waiting, 


ear one’s conduct might be misconstrued by 


+o Rit 


-More than one. ) gi 
tig: jet are et ‘OA PrRrenp.” 


Joe received this note by post at his lodgings in 

; r Street, when he went home to make some 

ration in his costume for the evening. He read 
xh three times. Noo ae BRS adhe 

Well,” said Joe, “if ever I heard of a letter, 

80 full of one’s, may I be taken for an Austrian! 

There’s enough one’s to make a large party. Oh, 


. 


| tain’s brow. 


(in me. 


{THE MEETING BETWHEN JOE AND MRS. VASSAL AT ISLINGTON.] 


| dear. I wonder now who this comes from? ‘Here 
| I am getting into the thick of it again, just as I 


was thinking of going away—away, to the moun- 
Let’s have another read at it.” 

Joe perused the epistle again, and then a light 
dawned upon his brain ; and with more fervour than 
than grammar, he exclaimed— 

“Oh, it’s her! It’s her! My Annie. My own, 
my violet! Oh, oh! It’s her! ‘Love concealed.’ 


“Oh, gracious, support me, you friendly bed-post. 


Oh, Annie—Annie! Though some other swain 
may charm thee! Ah, no! I cannot ‘harm thee, 
for Joe loves thee—loves thee still! Oh, what an 
all-overishness has come across me. It’s Annie, 
of course it is. I see it all now: she always loved 
me. Deep in her bosom concealiag the love that 
for me she did feel. To her own heart the secret 
revealing. Oh, dear, what shall I say to her? 
What shall I do first ? There’s a beadle to High- 
bury Terrace, and no kissing ailowed. I used to 
think when she came to me at odd times, and 
said—‘ Joseph, a sheet or two of writing paper 
‘and an envelope,’ that there was more than met 
the eye in it. Of course, by the sheet of paper she 
meant, that before she saw me her mind was a 
blank, and its white colour was an emblem of her 
‘innocence. The envelope was only a delicate 
way of hinting how her feelings were wrapped up 
IT begin to see it all. Will I go? Ha, 
ha! Tobe sure I will! At nine o’clock ? Oh, 
oh, gracious, won't 1! Oh, them deeds—them 
deeds. If I could only get hold of them now, 
wouldn’t it be the cheese! Qh, dear! Well, who 
-knows old Mist may give ’em up’when he finds I’m 
married to her? and then I'll file a bill in Chancery, 
and swear all sorts of things. Oh, it’s delightful, 
Annie, Annie. The idea now, you love, of meeting 


your Joe at the corner of Highbury Terrace. Oh, 
didn’t you hear of a jolly young Joseph, who at’ 
Milford Lane used for to ply ? He worked at the 
desk with both skill and dexterity. But Annie was 
ever the girl for his eye !” 

During the remainder of that day, poor Joe was 
in & kind of dream of delight ; and when seven 
o’clock came, he repaired to his lodgings again, and 
was half-an hour in arranging his outward man in 
such a style, that if he had presented himself so 
adorned at the Eagle or Cremorne, he would have 
been the admired of all admirers, and the pro- 
prietors would have ‘presented him with a season 
ticket, saying —‘‘ Come, sir, as often as you will, 
and bestow a fashion and a Gentism upon our 
favoured establishment.” 

The gorgeous waistcoat—the very one which had 
shone resplendent upon the breast of Joe upon the 
occasion of the champagne supper with Mr. Mist 
—was donned. The blue satin cravat—oh, so blue?! 
—was put on in the most enticing manner, after the 
fashion of one in a draper’s-shop in the Strand, 
labelled. ‘‘-very elegant.” Then came the paletét, and 
a pair of straw-coloured kids—those at one and six 
—and a little cane, just nine inches long, with 
a horse’s hoof in something that looked as like sil- 
ver as possible, atthe end of it. Poor Joe! 

“But it was still too early to go tothe place ofassigna, 
tion, and Joe could not delude himself into an idea 
that he'could take more than half an-hour in getting 
to Highbury Terrace ; so he determined, as he had 
so much bravery of apparel on, just to pop into the 
Temple to see Simms, the confidential of Ripley 
and Morton, who, owing to sleeping in chambers, 
was likely to be found at home until half-price time 
for one of the houses. Walking, then, as Joe only 
walked when he knew that he was “the thing” as 


“ A 
View 


ae Pe 
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regarded the arrangements of his apparel, he made 
his, way, to- the» Temple; and, just) upon 
through’ the gloomy argh leading ‘to the 
Chureh, a figtire brushed past hina, 
the glance was tansignt, 
Pessineton. * 

“ Hilloa!” said J oe, as the figure'of Lessington 
became lost in the distance, ‘ that’s-the fellow that 
used to come, I’m sure, atter Annie, confound him ; 
and, from all Lean hear, it- was he who-scrambled 
up-over the, roof with her at the fire.’ Well,-she 
don’t like him, that’s about as clear as anything can 
very well-be; and if Vann ‘has done a little pro- 
fessional business for him, I give him joy of the re- 
sults, that’s all. Ha! ha! All’ 8 right!” 

Joe tapped at the outer-door of his friend’s cham- 
ber, but found him not at home, although the tap 
was an understood one, and if Simms had been there, 
would have meanta friend Under such cireum- 
stances, Joe had no resource but to bend his steps 
towards Islington, taking it, as he said, very easy, 
so that hé should not arrive at the appointed spot 
so outrageously early; but yet it wanted a good 


Temple 
and although 
J oe. mew that. it was 


half hour to nine when Joe stood at the corner of 


the terrace at Highbury. ~~ ‘ 

Oh, what pen shall point the flutter of expecta- 
tion in which Joe spent that half-hour! How ner- 
vously he walked sometimes next to the houses 
and sometimes next to the trees, and with what 
starts he weleomed every solitary female pedestrian 
who passed that spot. 

Islington .church-clock struck nine. Joe felt 
quite affected, and for a moment he thought that 
his strength was going from him. He wished he 
had taken a “ dain” of something before he came, 
just to keep his spirits up ; but now he dreaded to 
Yeave the spot, lest Annie should. come, and. find- 
ing him not-there, leave in des air, fancy ing he’ was 
deaf to the voice of her fond affection. |” 

And now a figure in black approaches, and Joe, 


though he sees that it is not Annie,” yet, likewise, { of air, Mist, whose address I will give you. Be Is 


sees that the figure is appr cant him with an evi- 
dent, intent to speak. He props h himself up against 
one of the trees, and the figure pauses before him. 
The place is very dark, but he knows the voice of 
Mrs. Vassal well enough to identify her when she 
speaks. 

“ Joseph, is this you ?” she said. 

‘Oh, no!” cried Joe. ‘ Oh, no—no!” 

‘The idea that this was the ghost of Mrs. Vassal, 
who had perished in the flames of the house i in 
Milford Lane, possessed Joe in a moment, and 
dropping to the ground, he crawled through the 
little fence, and would have made his waytinto the 
paddock opposite to the terrace, if Mrs. Vassal had 
not suddenly detained him by a firm grasp of the 
paletot. 

“* Joseph-—Joseph !” she said. ‘“‘ Why do you fly 
fromme? Ihave much to tell you.” 

*¢ Oh, Annie—Annie! Murder!” 

The name of Annie was a good hint to Mrs. 
Vassal, as Joe pronounced it, and it let her know at 
once how touch he had expected to find that Annie 
Rushton was his correspondent ;.and what a pang 
of disappointment .1t was to find that she (Mrs. 
‘Vassal) was there instead ! 

“4 is of Annie that I wish to speak,” said she. 

* But oh, dear! Let go my paletot. You ain’t 
in the land of the living, you kmow. Fire—fire! 
You are a ghost!” Be Rong 

‘t Nonsense, Joseph! Your strong mind ought 
to be superior to such silly: fears... 1 am living,.and 
cert was not in the house when the fire took 
place. But rise, [ have much to say to. you about 
Annie Ruston, if you wish to hear it. . If not, good: 
night.” 

“Mrs. Vassal made a movement as though she 
would leave the. spot; and Joe, , finding that such 
was the case, and fearing to lose the ‘+ much” that 
she had to say. of Annie Rushton, calledito her-— 

“ Oh, stay ;. don’t go, mum—oh, don’t,” 

Mrs. Vassal paused. 

“‘Joe,” she said, “let us be rational.” 

“Well, L have. no objection,” said Joe. ‘Oh, 
dear, I thought— Well, never mind. Go.on, mum, ” 


city 


trees, Joseph, and then we can talk composedly. 


Now, J oseph, is the old house quite burnt down?” 


“Oh, Lor’, yes... Quite. Oh, dear, Annie——” 
“ And what do the people say of it.?”. 

‘‘ Only that it. was a bad fire, . I told ’em it was 
the best that suchan old den could make. Annie—” 
‘Yes, Joe ; and where is Arthur Lessington 2” 

“What, the Jong fellow in- black, that used to 
eome. so, often?.. Oh—Ah! I met him in ‘the 
Femple, ast was, coming here, De you. know, 


Ay 


assing | 


| and frem this time, in consideration of your great 


now F will tell you what we want, you to do until 


| them to the flames.” 
“ Let. us svalk slowly under the shadow ‘of these | 


| are annuity deeds, andiof considerable value.” 


| his mouth, to, speak upon the subject, and he said 


mum, it trie me that he took my pout out of 
the |fire. Somebody did; and the firemen say it 
was just such a looking fellow | ‘as he was. Is Annie 
all right with you ? Oh, mutt ! !’ Bless her heart.” 
y “Wlast alas!" | sh 

“Well, I know that.” 

G Know what, Joe?” 

“That she is a lass ; but I want to know where 
she is, and all that sort of thing, and what.she says 
of her Joe. Tell me that ?” ; 
1% You shall- know all that I can fell a Joe. | 
The fact is, that when the fire happened, Mr. Vann 
and Thad gone a little way out of town, Horie 
to be home about twelve ; but Mr. Vann was taken 
suddenly ill, and we were forced to stay at an inn 
all night; and when he heard of the fire, poor man, 
it nearly drove him mad, and there were so many 
papers of consequence upon the premises, that he 
really dreads to appear, until he has made arrange- 
ments with some of his clients, and with persons 
whose bills, &e., have been destroyed. You under- 
stand, J oseph ? ? But he still retains you in his 
services, you know, in quite a confidential manner ; 


Services, raises your salary to one guinea per 
week. Here is the one pound one, Joe, ' for the 
current week, and ; of course, we trust’ entirely to 
your honour, not to say one word abe meeting 
me, or where we are ’ j 
Mrs. Vassal placed a sovereign ae a Shite in 
Joe’s hand. 
‘“Lor! bless me,” said Joe. “This ‘is quite. a 
hing of retaining fee, or a subpoena. And so. Mr. 
hasn't gone to old—I mean he is all right, 
un you! “Mum, tgo.” 
Yes, you may y understand ¢ as nen Joseph. And 


things get round again. We want you to ‘find out | 


where Annie is, first; and then we want you'to find | 


BE 


out, if possible, how many people live in the h 


2 Mist! Mist! Oh; for?!” 
‘© You know him? on fon 


““Oh dear, yes—no—that is very well—not at all. | 


He used to come to the office, you know, Mum, 
and call me Cunning Joe, that’s all 1 know of him. 
upon my life, Mam. _ But what) do 1 ‘hear abi 
Annie?” Ain’t it Oh, 3 
Where are you ? “Come to, the ‘a 
ful Joe!” by 

“ Hush, I know you ave Aree, 8S ae Bete: 

“Above a bit, Rather!” 

‘Mr. Vann and I have been talking that matter 
over, and we have made up our minds to bestow 
her hand upon you. We know that she has an in- 
clination for you, and it will be very little trouble to 
fan that inclination into real love.” 

“Oh, do fan away, Mum.” 

“Tt shall be done; but we fear that this Lessing- 
ton ae her concealed . somewhere, against her 
will. What we wish is, for you to find that out. 
You can,dog his, footsteps, and. sor easily doso, | 


8, sof Fe your ith | 


Whenever. you. find where she'is, Mr. Vann, as her 


guardian, can claim her, and then: you only. shall 
have aceess to-her.. Do you understand ?”. 
“Oh, dear, yes, of course. L know he must be | 


Youdon’t ee bl 
her, Mrs V., you ‘don't, indeed. , Lor’ 
| when I heard t 
to say to myself 


| cunning by cunning ; and now 


poking about somewhere among the courts of the | 
old Temple, for I have met him. ‘there before to- day, 
VU ferret him out.” 

“Do so; and as regards this’ Mr. Mist?” | 

“Oh, dear, don’t mention, him, Mum, 
mention him.” 

‘‘ 1 will tell you why he must be mentioned, and | 
why it behoyes you to follow him up in every way, | 


Don’t 


entitled to a considerable property. | These papers | 
must be recovered from him in'some way, so that 
ow may haye them. Do you understand that ? and 


the only way to. get them, is to find an opportunity | — 
| when he is not at home, and get into the house, and | 


take them, The least public. stir that is made in 
the matter will, of- course, induce him .to. commit 


‘Oh, oh, dear, Them deeds! Them deeds! You 
are sure he took ’’em, Mum?” . 

‘No one else would have dared to do so, _ They 

Joewas upon the brink of a confession of his own 
sharein the abstraction of the deeds from the iron 
box, but his heart failed him as often as he opened 


nothing that could criminate himself, 
“You will do, or ny ‘to do all this of said Mrs. 
Vasiah i { 


got to Islington Green, 
He has stolen, from an iron, box in Myr: Vann’s |... i Gk tiie gee 
private room in Milford Lane, the papers and other | 
documents that will prove Annie Rushton to. be | 


anxiety awaited him. 
| glance at the flushed cheek of the young girl to - 


“ Oh, yes, I will 


. It’s all for Annie, you Enow. 


“All for ponte, Mum. 


| Lee a0 mi 


moe did’ you’, merge Sl 
grove of nightingal es in all your li e?” andif she 
Mag came into: the office it)was all at once turned 
a golden palace, and for more than half an hour 
L couldn’t do a thing for thinking of her. Oh, if 
you can make her ; mine, Mrs. V., I will be as” grate- 
ful. as-ever!a Joe'can be, for all imy. life; and our 


first little one, if it’s a girl, shall_be called ete . 


ou, Mum; and if it’s a poy, after old—T''m 

ir. Vann, Mum. But, oh, dear, it will be no Seg 
to tackle that Mist!” 

“T know that, Joseph; but if anybody can do it 
you can, for he will not suspect you. If you have 
anything to communicate, write to the address you 
will find upon this piece of paper ; and at all events 
mind you must come here the evening after the 
next at nine o'clock, Joe. Be of good cheer—you 
will yet be hay appy with Annie Rushton ; but if any 
Tabie proceedings were taken against 1 Minis Lessing- 
ton in the matter, there is no saying | what | steps he 
might take to hide her from u In this class of 
affairs, J oseph, the best that ¢ 


what you have to do? 

Oh, yes—yes.” 

“You are to find out Pale Lessington has 
hidden Annie, ‘and you are to. find out how many 
persons there are in Mr. pe ho th 
are. There is his a 
There can be no doubt t r 
settle with his creditors, and be in b 
when you will occupy a very confide 
if you like, as partner, or retire wi 
of your estates. Good-night.” . 

Mi rs. Vassal turned abruptly from the corner of 
Pree where a ahey. 4 had, ee oe and then disap- 


“Ww hat a sound 


many for Ny “Well, ‘one can aly try. There’ 5 
one thing that Iam not so much afraid of Mist as I 
Was ; “for if he were to tell all about my taking the 
deeds now, Vann could not say a geet deal about 
it, hardly. Oh, can I believe old Mother Vassal or 
can I not? Ought I to believe her? Does Annie 
love me? Iam all in afog! But Ill do what [ 
can. She is very dear to me, and she always will 
be ; and if that fellow, Lessington, has got her shut 
up anywhere against her will, I ought to resene her ; 
and 1 will, too, if she were to say to me the next 
minute, ‘J oe, I love you not!’ And I should io 
to get her deeds away. fom ) too 
should, so that I could s say as eS Ce Ns 
your property ; go, and ay pe cannot Joye your 
Joseph, leave him to break his heart" against the 
hearth-stone of a cold-and flinty world; but if you 
can love him, come to my arms —oh, come—come!’” 
Joe was so deeply affected at’. this picture of the 
possible future, a he. stretched out his arms, an 
a young lady, who was just turning out ofthe Hi 
Siveet, Islington, walked right into ay? and then, 
geve aloud scream... - fy 
Joe took to his heels, and soe stoppe a ‘a be 
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CHAPTER L. - 
ANNIE FALLS SICK IN ‘THE OLD’ CHAMBERS.—MR, 
MIST REJOICES MEONT oe. ee 


ae Sexe 
WHEN, with disordered. steps, and terror: Sehtans 
at his heart, Arthur Lessington at length got back 


‘to the old chambers in the’ Temple, where he had 


left Annie Rushton, a new’ source of grief ‘and 
It did not require a second 


that she was very unwell, indeed. 
The strength of Annie was not snmioient to 

her scathless through such a night as’ that upc 
which Vann’s house was burnt to the ground ; é pg 
now all the symptoms ofa violent: accession. of fever 
presented themselves. Her eyes were lustrous be- 
yond their wont; the hectic of a hurried ¢ircula- 
tion was upon her cheek; she drew her breath 


} with pont and frequent reepicgeanased a general, 


rag 
¥ 


Mawar cai ; gE 


es 
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_ restlessness betrayed how ill at ease she was, as she 
a till lay upon that extemporaneous couch that Ar thar 
Lessington had prepared for her. | 
But she had a smile for him. wice o came ai 
the 1 oom,’and she held out one hand to him. He! 
i grasped it i in his owns LOY how hot and fevered 
Qualys) $8 IN es hits 1a 
aati : you : are Meevon are, indeed.” 
: — & Aoold, 4 Arthur—only acold. Iam buta weal 
agen teeetapetion:: “Is not the air hot, and stifling ?” 
i Bo “you, dearest, but not to me. , God! I 
did not dream of this... You are ill—very ill, Annie, 
at ow will not say so.” It 4 to Spe me’ that you 
ports say S80.’ o 3 
girly “ya No—no—no, Arthur. © ie am not only my very 
breath is likes-like--the hot air from a nee) and 
I cannot see well for the pain. neh Sule ee Oo | 
vat “She essed her hand upon her ‘brow, and tossed 
“a and fro, ll aim or. object, 


ain he pe of getting rid 
Lessington ‘shook again: | P anctielie terete to 

o the’ SLy auertie ii he ad jeft Amelia, and he 
ee ee “Ts this ution ?” 

ne jects, a by t t 
pe the winds. 
Lat his ho 


mt ee 4 Ape a - i a ee 


tx ; kening’ ; 
Bat :S1C enin 


2 ve oh, yes! Y : 


; ae, ] ack 

| eye she | agi yaad after jig for a | 
moment or. ‘two, A ag 

fever” verre playing 


4 


e 4 This i is” 
iyo to me of my dear. 
low close the fire is! 


BY i ts am. speieeep 
Arthur— ~Arthur bias if 
Tam hers darling—I am with you! 


‘ Do not let let the flames touch me! They will 
Re ped nd that will he. a, pang ! ! Save me,” 
_Arthn 


soe n: nie, will you promise me that you. 

will oes ir until iY return? Lam going to call ‘upon | 

| Mhiend an d shall: not be. 1ep es “Will Wa, Promise 
30 mu iri 


‘Yesohy' ‘yes! y ” 

hosed of J his voice close. to. her had recalled | 
] resent. She was only mixing up the | 
‘with. it in that faint delirium. of fever, which is. 
Nats gens nt as | itis alarming to” those ‘who. haves) 
ak not been in the habit of witnessing ik Ante. ’ 
wag ‘pon this assent being so readily given, Lessing- 
eos. the chambers. Upon reaching Fleet ' 
treet, which he did in a marvellously short space of 
time, Soe ow ‘a cab, and ordered:the driver to’ 
go ich speed as he could to Harley Street. 
oe ce | was traversed with tapidity, and the 
-yehicle was stopped by Lessington at the door of a 
physician with whom he was very well personally’ 
Paes “Never did'the two words, ‘“ Yes, sir,” 
ed so welcome to pe ears of Lessington as when | 
ey were uttered b ie the physician’s-footman in 
en to Lessington’: s hurried question if his master 
ez at home. In -five-minutes the physician was 
ow Lessington 5 and after a brief salutation, the 


ti iit eee 


et 


eae 


‘Dr. Kstiton,: ‘have a Kaveut to ask of you. Tt 
that® you will come with me, at once, to visit a 


pel ‘and My ki ht will ‘not’ Oe me i ee what, 


ey aust oe at oe I. ‘ 
eas e “Oh: Yel ya? ” iP BBL NES LHe ta % 
re “Then Lam at you dion “ 


"In less thas twenty minutes more the physician 

and Arthw" Leasington alighted from the cab at the 
pe of the ‘Dem, le,’ A half-sover eign 

WVBR I Rist aan 7or NUE rate 

nots cht’ ag Ox 


! pone anil then he p eaelt oye : of this Peas lady that you are fretting yourself, 
. “ i ae i 


me couch,, ‘but i in another 


Lessington to himself. He forgot what peril beset 


: Ahead, ‘oh, Heaven, ° let Ned judgments fall, but 


man away satisfied, and Tesncton led Dr. Aen 
to the old chamber where Annie lay sick. 


Dr. Ashton was a well-bred man, and from the | 
/ moment that Lessington had told him there was a 


seeret involved in the identity of the invalid, he 
avoided the subject with the greatest: tact, while he 


-| carefully elicited from him the symptoms and age 
of the patient, being tolerably satisfied in his own 
“mind that there was not much the matter, before 


he was ushered into the chambers. 
“ She sleeps,” said Arthur Lessington. 
“All the better,” said ‘Dr. Ashton; and with a 


| well-practised and perfectly noiseless ‘step, he fol- 


lowed Lessington to the side of the couch. Annie 
was sleeping and slightly moaning as she so slept. 
At the touch of Dr. Ashton’s fingers on her wrist 
she awoke. 

“Tt is I, Annie,” said Lessington, it is I. This 


gentleman’ 3 a friend of mine, a physician.” 


‘Annie covered her face with some portion of the 
heap of clothing that was upon the couch, and wept. 

“Ah, that will do her good,” said Dr, Ashton. 
“Have you any pain?” 

“Wor ‘my sake, Annie,” ‘said Lessington, you 


| will answer. 


He ‘bent abi his ear to her as he spoke, and 
then he told the physician that it was her head she 


complained of, and that she was parched with thirst. } 


The look of: Lessington * was so full of anguish as 
he’ spoke, that ‘Dr. Ashton fairly smiled, as he 
said— “ai 

so “Why, Mr. Lessington, if it be about the illness 


you may be cheerful enough. It is nothing. A 


| few days’ rest and judicious treatment will restore 
| her to perfect health. She has caught a violent | 
' ‘cold, ‘and it will have its way ; and the effect it is 


producing now is the least injurious, probably, that 


[it ‘eould produce. if 


“What ‘a ‘long breath of relief Arthut drew. — 
“Tn a few days, you think?” he said, a A very 
few days?” .: 

Le Ves, & hope so; but there must be proper care. 
I will tell you what to do, and leave with you pre- 
scriptions for the proper remedies. _ You can easily 
-send-for me again if you like, but I think you will 
|/not want me. Don’t be alarmed at the little fever 
and delirium. They will go off, probably, before 
to-morrow morning.” — 

‘The confident: tone of the physician quite restored 


him by staying in London—he forgot everything 
| but that Annie would soon be well again; and so 
the physician, after some common-place ‘remarks 
upon ordinary topics, left him; and ‘whatever he 
might think of the mysterious "young lady whom 


Pemple, he did not permit a word ora look to és- 
cape him expressive of the smallest surprise or 
curiosity upon the subject. 


her pure judgment, and committed the crime of 
drawing her from right. If crime there be, upon m 


‘spare her !” 


in’ the way that Lessington treated the young girl ; 
but then ‘Lessington, ‘somehow, is always doing 
great things and little thines. ° With a refined deli- 


‘when she lapsed into a deep'and tranquil slumber, 
he sat in the room, and with his arms crossed upon 
his “breast, he abandoned himself to dream of’ the 
future, in ‘which: he and Annie, wandering amid'the 
spice-groves’ and the orange-blossoms of another 
land, made up the life of the soft landscape that his 
glowing faney spread panoramically before ‘his 
‘mental vision. And so the day departed, and the soft 
twilight crept about with its dreamy, shadowy look, 
to ee! the world that tie night wee s eofhing. 


“tah us igo fie scene. ys a yore room, while 
| the twilight steals upon him, another man is sitting 
with his arms crossed on his breast. It was singu- 
lar that at that same time he should have assumed 


| precisely the attitude of Arthur Lessington, and 


that he, too, should be thinking deeply of the 


| future. That man was Mist, and the room in which 


he sat was the brilliant drawing: room of his house 
near to Baker Street. 


“ The lips of this being of evil were compressed, 


and the sharply-chiselled features of his face caught 
the cab- | 


a lingering Bm of ba that came in at the topmost 


‘Lessington had ‘so snug in chambers in’ the old. 


\« She will live,” said Lessington, “ she will yet | 
live for love and for me. Heaven bless her ! if Bs 
am guilty, she isnot. I am the one who has warped | 


‘There was something now rather great and ndhile 


caey he tended ‘her and procured for ‘her the medi- 
cine that had been prescribed by the physician ; and - 


portion of one of the windows. “They looked like the 
features of some most ungracious marble statue 
grown yellow, and fady, and : rusty in an odd nook of 
some old church.’ He spoke in a low tone after 
awhile. 


Saad bits well, “he said. ‘Tis well. If I cannot 


ruin him one way, I have another. She whom I 
have above, and whose living testimony would avail 
me much, may die and make no sign to me of ac- 
quiescence in my will ; but I have him yet involved 
in the meshes of boundless ruin. He is_pennyless. 

Ha! ha! He is ruined in name and in fortune. I 
have the few thousands that lifted him up from the 
scum of men. Lessington is crushed. 1 wonder if 
he knows it yet ?” 


What a faint knock it was that came upon the 
panel of the door! 

‘* Come in.’ 

Bland, the top of whose head appeared first, as he 


assumed a ‘bowing attitude, entered the room, clos- 


ing the door after him so very softly, that it was 


quite a nervous thing to see him do it. 


«Well 2” 
“Yes, sir, I made every inquiry, sir. Mrs. Les- 


sington has’ been taken away, sir, to the country, 
sir, in a post chaise, sir, by her father and mother ; 


and they have taken one of the servants with them 
from the house, sir, and ‘Mr. Lessington has not 


been home again.’ 


“Gone! Ha!” 

“Yes, sir; he is——” 

“ Silence!” 

Bland nearly fell to the floor i in his fright, and 
then was so profoundly still, that he scarcely seemed 
to breathe. © 

-“ The Vanns?” 

‘Yes, sir. Mr. Vann is in the lodging at Hol- 
loway, sir, with Mrs. Vassal, sir, if you please. 
Mrs. Vann, I believe, you did not care at all about, 
sir? There was a young man, sir, a brother of 
Mrs. Lessington, and he remained in town; and the 


servants think he is looking about, like mad, sir, 


for Mr. Lessington.” 
“Ha! And he is still in the ‘Temple ?” 
‘Yes, sir—with the young lady, sir. Iknocked, 


sir, when he was gone out, but nobody answered, 


you understand, sir. Ha, ha!” 

Mist rose, and in a voice which froze the heart of 
poor Bland, he said— 

“ How dared you knock, sir? Who told you to 
knock, sir? Idiot!” 

in I—I--only thought——” 

“Thought! If I were to think, i should impeach 
you, and send'you to prison for erimes, the conse- 
quences of which [ only screen you from ~ you know 
that well enough, thief that you are. Do I not 
stand between you and the law? How dared you 
stir a finger, or think, or look, otherwise than as I 
bade you?” 

Mist advanced upon the trembling Bland, and as 
he passed out of the room, he snatched up a heavy 
horsewhip from a side-table, and struck ‘him across 
the face with it. ‘Bland fell to the floor, and in. 
another minute bang went the door. Mir. Mist had. 
gone out. 

“That report of the hails of the street-door had 
not sounded above a moment, when Bland. sprang 
to his feet. It was not a ery nor a shout, but it 
was a perfect yell of rage that burst from his lips ; 
and then he stood as still as a statue, and ‘listened. 


‘He crept from the room, and down the stairs ; and 


then he peeped into the room upon the ground-floor, 
until at last he was satisfied that Mr. Mist had 
really gone out. Then Bland hurried up-stairs again, 


| and opening a cellaret, he took @ut.a bottle contain - 


ing some very exciting liquid, and poured a good 
draught down his throat. ' Bland then looked at 
himself in the glass, and carried his finger all along 
the livid mark that had been made by the whip upon 
his face, and then he spoke. It took him some 
minute or two to clear away the throng of eurses 
and frightful denunciations of Mist that came to his 
lips, and then he got more to the marrowof his 
subject. 

“ Yes,” he said, “the time has come ‘at last. I 
will betray him at any rate. I know the worst that: 
can become of me. Lam--(Bland looked nervously 
around him)—I am a returned transport before my 
time—that is all. Ihave but to brave the conse- 
quences of that fact, and I shall then be able to de- 
stroy this man. Qh, if I only dared to rob him and 
fly from him! But no--no—I don't know how it is, 
but I fancy that he would be upon me when ! least 
expect it. I have thought that I should like to 
kill him, but I have never yet done murder, and I 
ghrink——yes, IL shrink from that, Oh, if I could 
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only think of some choice mode of ruining him how 
happy I should be! If that poor devil in the attic 
now could be depended upon for five minutes to- 
gether, I would take her out with me at once and 
denounce him for that; but she is mad, and there 
would be no sort of dependance to be placed upon 
what she might say, and I never could get at her 
story rightly yet.—I can’t work alone. These peo- 
ple, the Vanns, seem to be his greatest enemies, and 
they are just the sort of people to work with me. 
If I could strike up any bargain of mutual ven- 
geance with them now, what a nice thing it would 
be!—Ha! ha! I will yet pay him for this cut upon 
theface. It is not quite the first time he has struck 
me, but it is the first time he ever left a mark like 
this.” 

Bland paced the room to and fro. 

“ Who knows,” he said, ‘‘ but that I may put on 
such an aspect of virtue and repentance that I may 
get my own pardon while I accuse him of some- 
thing that may bring him to ruin? That would be 
well; and as {have not done amiss in his service, 
I may feel quite pleasant. I will go to that poor 
devil in the attic, and question her again—I will 
ply her lard this time, and perhaps by liberal offers 
of freedom, I may be able to get her to tell me 
mouzh to destroy him. I have never dared to 
play other than the merciless jailor to her, as yet, 
for fear she should in her crack-brained moments 
tell him; but I will risk it now.” ; 


Mr. Bland got a light, and erept up stairs. He 
procured from the adjoining attic the key of that one 
in which the wretched woman was confined ; and 
then, after listening for a few moments, and finding 
ail stifl, he carefully opened the door. The wretched 
creature slept, or seemed to sleep. 

“ Hilloa !” eried Bland. 

She started awake with a scream. 

“ Away—away with youl” she cried. 
dreaming of green fields and gentle faces! 
away !” 

“Come come,” said Bland, placing the light 
upon the floor, and standing close to the door of the 
attic, so that he might converse with the prisoner, 
and yet keep a watchful ear to any sound in the 
lower part of the house indicative of the return of 

-his master. ‘* Come—come; I have a heart, you 
poor gevil; and after all, I pity you.” 

The poor erexture drew aside the long, tangled 
masses of her hair from her eyes, and in a weak, 
wailing tone, she said— 

“ Why, then, you have come to kill me at last ?” 

“Kill you? Stuff! Nosuch thing. I tell you 
I pity you, and I don’t know but what I shall really 
let you go. Come, be a little comfortable, and tell 
me who you really are.” 

“‘ Look at me.” 

“Oh, that’s not it. I want to know your name— 
your right name, I mean, and-why he keeps you 
here. Come, now—tell me all abont it; and who 
knows but I may be able to say something to you 
that will please you very much? Go on. 

The poor creature shook her head. | 

‘+ Don’t you be afraid, now. Out with the whole 
story. Listen to me. Ihate him—you know who 
Imean LIhatehim! There, now; you can’t refuse 
to tell me allaboutit now. . What’s his right name ? 
J know well enough it ain’t Mist. What is it 2” 

The miserable creature clasped her hands over 
her eyes for a few moments, and then she said— 

“Oh, no—no! I cannot! It is the truth! If 
they rack me, it is still the truth !” 

‘** What’s the truth 2?” 

“‘T have sworn it. Kill me if you will, but I tell 
you I cannot, and I will not forswear it. Oh! have 
mercy upon me! Should one suffer so much as this 
for the truth ? Oh, no—no 1” 

‘But I want you to tellmethe truth. Don’t you 
hear me? It is the truth I want. Come, now—! 
am your friend, and will reseue you from this dog- 
hole. You shali go where youlike, and beas happy 
and comfertable as the day is long. I can give you 
money, and there are others who will give you more. 
Come, now—listen to reason. I am sure you ain't 
half so mad as he would fain make you out to he. 
Tell me all the story.” 

‘“ Wiend! ‘Tear me limb from limb, and I will 
not gainsay it! I have been tempted thus often ; 
put L will not. No—no, Stephen—no—I will not. 
Stephen did it!” 

‘““ Stephen who ?” ; 

She fell back upon the straw, and lay as still as 
death. f 

‘“ Confound you! I wiil have your life,” growled 
Bland, ‘if you don’t tell me! J will “knock your 
brains out, you cat, [ ——” 


“CT was 
Away ! 


“Not yet, Bland,” said Mr. Mist, putting his 
head in at the attic-door. ‘‘ Not yet, Bland. J for- 
give you for this little ebulition ; butif you want any 
information again, ask me, Bland. Come to the 
fountain-head at once. A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing!” 4 i 

Bland reeled aside, and tumbling over the light, 
all was darkness in the wretched attic. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


“ Tun leading characteristic of Portrait Painting 


is certainly the likeness: the historica! pater gives — 


the general character of siun—the portrait painter 


the individual character ; but as every man is more | 
or less defective, according as men depart from the | 


general standard, this general standard ought to be 
defined, that we may perceive at a glance where the 
variations lie, and treat them accordingly—not by 
obliterating such departure, but by modifying it, and 
thus ennobling the character by refining both on the 
form and colour. Studying antique statues enables 
us to accomplish the one, and examining carefully 
the best pictures of the great colonrists serves as a 
guide in directing us towards a knowledge of. the 
other. He who attempts either without the requisite 
study is like one who goes into a foreign country 
without a chart. Alexander would never sit for his 
portrait to any one but Apvlles, who knew how to 
ennoble the likeness, whilst Cromwell desired Sir 
Peter Lely to represent all his warts and excres- 
cenees. A very little practice will soon convince an 
artist that most of his sitters will be actuated by the 
feelings of Alexander rather than by those of the 
stern Protector of the Commonwealth.” 


The quantity of detail admissable in a portait, Mr. 
Burnet thus sets forth: — 


“ That likeness does not depend upon detail may 
be proved by our instant recognition of any one of 
our friends, even across a street, where scarcely a 
feature can be defined. Likeness will be found to 
lie more in the general form, and the masses of dark 
and half-tints ; and the eye taking in the whole figure 
at the same time, assists the imagination in com- 
pleting the resemblance. This is one great reason 
that ought to make us cautious in‘ losing the pecu- 
liarity of the outward form, both in the head and 
contour of the figure.” ' 


Having given the opinions of Opie and other 
critics on this question, Mr. Burnet very sensibly 


adds :— 


‘« Tt is indispensable for an artist to go through a 
certain course of correct imitation, that he may ac- 
quire a correctness of eye, and a clear knowledge of 
the natural properties of bodies; and notwithstand- 
ing the existence of Titian’s works as examples, all 
great portrait painters and colourists exhibit in their 
earlier pictures a severity and dryness; and it is 
from this course of preparatory study we are in- 
debted to the force and freedom in the later works 
of Rubens and Velasquez. Another quality to 
which portraiture 1s indebted for its ennobling 
quality, is sentiment, and the power of giving the 
inward thoughts of the person represented—a repre- 
sentation ef the mind! this it is that places the artist 
in the ranks of the historical painter. 
whilst placing the painter of portraits in a lower 
grade than the painter of negative subjects, guards 


himself from including portraiture in its higher. 
In his lecture on invention, he ob- | 
serves, ‘The next place to representation of pomp |. 


achievements. 


among negative subjects, but far below, we assign 
to portrait. 
which Silanion, in the face of Apollodorus, per- 


sonified habitual indignation; Apelles, in Alexan- , 
der, superhuman ambition; Rapnael, in Julio IL, | 


pontifical firmness ; Titian, in Paul III., testy age 
with priestly subtilty; and in Machiavelli and 
Cesar Borgia, the wily features of conspiracy and 
treason. Not that portrait by which Rubens con- 
trasted the physiognomy of philosophic and classic 
acuieness with that of genius, in the conversation 
piece of Grotius, Mursius, and himself. Not the 
nice and delicate discriminations of Vandyke, nor 
that power which, in our days, substantiated humour 
in Sterne, comedy in Garrick, and mental and. cor- 
poreal strife, to use his own, words, in Samuel 
Johnson. On that broad basis portrait takes its ex- 
alted place between History and the Drama. The 


Fuseli, | 


‘POLITICAL LADIES IN FRANCE UNDER 


Not that characteristic portrait by | 


portrait I mean is common—one as widely spread as 
confined in its principle ; the remembrancer of in- 
significance; mere human resemblance in attitude 
without action, features without meaning, dress 
without drapery, and situation without propriety. 
The aim of the artist and the sitter’s wish are con- 
fined to external likeness ; that deeper, nobler aim— 
the personification of character—is neither required, 
nor, if obtained, recognised. The better artist con- 
demned to this task can here only distinguish him- 
self from his duller brethren by execution — by, in- 
voking the assistance of background, chiaroscuro, 
and picturesque effects, and leaves. us, whilst we 
lament the misapplication, with a strong impression 
of his power: Aim we see not; the insignificant in- 
dividual that usurps the centre one we never saw 
—care not if we never see ; and if we do, remember 
not, for his head can personify nothing but his 
opulence or his pretence: it is furniture.’” 

_“ In advancing the several sittings towards the 
finish, care ought to be taken not to engender 
heaviness, which repeated painting often produces, 
and also darkness in the flesh-tints, arising from 
too much vehicle being used with the colour. 
The richness ought to be reserved to the finishing ; 
and after a general glaze, the dark markings, and 
final touching upon the features with transparent 
colour only should be added. This seems to be 
uniformly the practice with Titian. And it is in 
the sitting before this that the life-like handling, 
such as we see in Valesquez, ought to be given, 
thus recovering the work to the fiee character of 
the first painting. The first painting embraces 
the laying out of the features, with their exact 
situation in reference to each other, and the pro- 


nouncing with firm colour the forehead, nose, and ~ 


cheek-bones. A gradual increasing of the flesh- 
tints takes place in modelling out the likeness, 
still without much vehicle, but with a mixture of 
warm tones and pearly . grays, occasionally recon- 
ciling them: to each other by means of a dry 
brush, giving them an enamel surface, witheut 
rendering the work woolly, which too much use 
of the softener produces. In the English portaits 
by Vandyke, very little, comparatively speaking, is 
left to this final glazing. ‘Though there is a total 
absence of dryness and huskiness, the variety of 
tint is rendered into one -general mass by the 
hands and flesh-tints being surrounded with dark, 
or placed upon a black dress. * * The last finish- 
ing ought to give the complexion and general 
look of the head when viewed a little way off; 
and this: character will much depend upon the 
colour or depth of the background, whether a red 
curtain, a blue sky, or a flat dark shadow. The 
light in most pictures goes diagonally across from 
the upper corner to the lower, not only as it gives 
the longest line, but as it is the best mode: of 
dividing a work into the greatest breadth of a 
light and dark’ mass. This effect is often accom- 
plised by the arrangement of hot or cold colour, 
as well as by the means of chiaroscuro alone, 
And when we consider the multiplicity of instances 
in which it has been adopted, it becomes almost 
hopeless to strike out anything new; still, in the 
endless resources Nature offers, we often see a 
novel and beautiful adaptation of the principle. I 
am here speaking of a whole-length and also a half- 


length; my remarks arc, of course, inapplicable to 


a single head, which requires all the space for 
repose alone.”—Burnet on Portrait Painting. —- 
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THE OLD REGIME... 


_ “Onn of the few women whom Madame de Ten- 
cin admitted to her réunions towards the close of 
her life, was.a quiet, middle-aged. bourgeoise, unas* 
suming alike in dress and manner, and- named Ma- 
dame Geoffrin. ‘She comes here. to see what she 
can secure out of my inheritance,’ Madame de Ten- 


cin often. observed, with a smile, to her friends. 


Madame Geofirin’s object was, .indeed,. to become 
personally acquainted with the eminent men who 
met at the house of the ex-nun, in order, whenever 
her demise should occur, to gather them around 
herself. Madame de Tencin was neither annoyed 
nor disturbed by the knowledge of her visitor's in- 
tentions ; she received her well, and even gave her 
some professional advice. The following maxim is 
characteristic of the donor: ‘Be complaisant. to 
every man you know: though nine out of ten 
should not eare a whit for you, the tenth may live to 
prove a useful friend.’ * * * * On the death 
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¥ 


of Madame de Tencin, the bourgeoise effected the | 


long-cherished project of succeeding to her power. 
She greatly enlarged the circle of her predecessor, 
and may be said to have founded a new society, 
which rivalled that of Madame du Deffand ; between 
whom and Madame Geoffrin there accordingly 
sprang up an open and lasting feeling of enmity. 
‘It was the thirst of worldly distinction, which then 
possessed the members of every class of society, 
that induced Madame Geoffrin to open a bureau 
desprit. She knew that she had no brilliant talents 
by which she could shine herself, and therefore 


wished to be considered the friend and patroness of | 


eminent men. Her love of empire, moreover, 
made her desire to rule quietly over an admired 
literary court. She was neither extremely witty, 
nor eyen educated, since she did not know how to 
spell; but literature and philosophy were then all 
the rage; Madame Geoffrin complied with the pre- 
vailing tone, and opened her house to the philoso- 
phic tribe. Notwithstanding the deficiences of her 


- education, she was well-fitted for her selfappcinted | 
‘task ; her excellent: sense, benevolence, and deep | 


_ knowledge of the world, adapted her a 
~Jead and ‘conciliate the vain and irritab 
had undertaken to patronize. Her tac 
ness soon rendered her house one of the rendezvous 
of the: Parisian world. Her power, in time, even 
became so high that all the German courts, who 
had any pretentions to philosophy, duly paid corres- 
pondents to inform them of the subjects discussed 
_by her circle. One of the first acts of Catherine 
IL, on ascending the Imperial throne of Russia, 
was to send a salaried commissioner to the court of 
‘Madame Geoffrin; who, by her consummate tact, 
had succeeded in rendering it the European school 
of bon ton. * * * Though she was not versed 
either in literature or in art, she drew around her 


dmirably to 


-authors and artists, and by listening Apropos, and 


_never speaking on what she did not understand, suc- 
ceeded in presiding with infinite grace and judgment 
over their meetings. Madame Ceoffrin was not, 
_however, a mere silent listener: she had learned, 
in the intercourse of persons of high rank, whom she 
adroitly induced to visit her, that peculiar phrase- 


ology, exquisitely polished even in its incorrectness, 


known as the ‘style de grand seignenr.’ No one 
surpassed her in the art of story-telling : her language 
was clear, concise, and displayed the mingled sense 


-and shréwdness of her mind. The ideas of Madame 


Geoffrin never soared, however, above her station : 
She was as essentially a modest and sensible bour- 
geoise, as Madame du Deffand was a brilliant and 


her person, and the elegant simplicity of her attire ; 
_ the manner in which she provided her house with all 
he luxurious comforts of wealth, free from its osten- 
tatious éclat ; and ber own timidity, good sense, and 
ngled thrift and benevolence, were alike charac- 

: 1e middle classes of life to which she 


the} ublication of whieh he expected to derive con- 
eo gains. Madame Geoffrin, thinking, on the 

“contrary, that this work might bring him into trouble, 
‘ offered him a large sum to suppress it. Rulhiere’s 
_ veply was an eloquent declamation against the mean- 
a of aecepting money in order to conceal the 


ye 


~ then quietly said, ‘How mueh more will you have 
Rulhiére 2” When this anecdote was elated by 
Ihiére himself to the Prince of Schomberg, the 
latter, forgetting in the presence of whom he was 
ing, enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘ Ah! ¢’est sub- 
Kavanagh's Woman in France, = 


Pe —Kava ugh’ 


, sect she | 
and kind- | 


icurean woman of the world. The plainness of | 


Madame Geoffrin heard him to the end, she | 
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In conformity with our promise, we now present 
to our readers some further contributions from the 


kingdom, testify to the estimation in which our 
Misce.LAny is held by all classes of the community. 
The following little poem has about it a pleasing 
sadness that should awaken gentle thoughts. It 
should be read in the Autumn, amid falling leaves, 
and when the sighing wind is sporting with the re- 
mains of past freshness and beauty. 


‘TO-MORROW AND YESTERDAY. 


Say, ye fleeting sons of ‘ay, 

Tell me, oh, ye fair ani yay, 
Tell me where my u:use may borrow 
Some faint shadow of to-morrow. 


Shall it be as aimless still 

As the random, thoughtless wall? 
Shall it then no more convey 

Than fleeting thoughts of yesterday ? 


’ Shall the flowing bowl of joy 
Intoxicate—or pleasure coy, 
Slink away, and leave to sorrow 
The slow-paced hours of to-morrow ? 


Vain attempt to cast aside 
The veil futurity doth hide ; 
Take it then, as come it may, 
As we took our yesterday. 


Penryn. R. SAnpys. 


We beg to thank our correspondent for his contri- 
bution. We have another on hand by the same au- 
thor, which, upon a future occasion, we may be able 
to make use of. 


Our next article is in a lively strain, and bears the 
signature of ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith.” It is always in- 
discreet of a new writer to adopt the name of an old 
celebrity. We advise our correspondent to ‘reform 
that.” | 


COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. | 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


Fairest of the fair! if thou wilt hear my vow, 
Lo! at thy feet, 1 swear to love thee ever; 
And by this kiss upon thy radiant brow, 
Promise affection, which no time shall sever, 
And love which e’er shall burn as bright as now, 
To be extinguished—never, dearest, never ! 
Wilt thou that naughty, fluttering heart resign ? 
My Kate! my own, sweet Kate! wilt thou be mine? 


Thou shalt have pearls to deck thy raven hair, 
Thou shalt have all this world of ours can bring ; 
And we will live in solitude, nor care 
For aught, save for each other. We will fling 
Away all sorrow. Eden shall be there! 
And thou shalt be my queen, and I thy king! 
Still coy, still reluctant? Sweetheart, say, 
When shall we monarchs be? and which the day ? 


CANTO THE SECOND.—MATRIMONY. 


Now, Mrs. Pringle, once for all, I say, 
I will not such extravagance allow ! 
Bills upon bills, and larger every day, 
Enough to drive a man to drink, 1 vow! 
Bonnets, gloves, frippery, and trash—nay, nay, | 
Tears, Mrs. Pringle, will not gull me now. 
I say, 1 won’t allow ten pounds a week ; 
I can’t afford it! Madam, do not speak. 


In wedding you, I though I had a treasure, 
I find myself most miserably mistaken ; 

You rise at ten, then spend the day in pleasure ; 
In fact, my confidence is slightly shaken. 


Ah! what’s that uproar ? 
leisure ; 

Sufficient noise the slumbering dead to wake! 

I seek retirement, and I find——a riot! 

Confound those children, but I'll make them quiet! 


This, Ma’am, is my 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A schoolmaster favours us with the following 


verses on a question of no small agitatory powers. | 


We think that an ode to the landlords to decrease 
their luxuries in the shape of Opera boxes, &c., 
would be as desirable, as one to the farmers to put 


mass of correspondence that, from all parts of the | 


THE FARMER OF 1850. 


Come all you jolly Farmers that live throughout the 
land, 
fee Shop your sunburnt faces before the Cobden 
and ; 
| Give up your birds and hunters, your greyhounds 
and your gun, 
And work a little harder, and lower yourselves a 
stun; (stone) 
Be like the rest of tradesmen, who use both hand 
and brain, 
For oh! most worthy Farmers, your glory’s on 
the wane. ' 


See Beet-root how he swaggers, with greyhou 
his heels, ; 
How like an independent swell, the little Farmer 


nd at 


feels, 
At Harvey Coombs’, and Epsom, his power he dis- 
plays, 


And laughs and swears as loud as a squire of by- 
gone days ; 

Not like the rest of tradesmen, who use both hand 
and brain, 

But oh, ware hawk! my coursing blades, your 
glory’s on the wane. 


There’s Wurzel red with anger, to think the London 
men 

Have left their goose and sleeve-board, to teach him 
Farmerin’; 

That tinkers, and that chandlers, have given up 
their trade, 

To show him how to treat ground, and how to use 
the spade ; 

And like the rest of tradesmen, who use both hand 
and brain, 

Will show him how by striving, he may get on 
again. 


Look out my worthy Farmers, for prices will keep 
low, 

And as for landlord’s low'ring, you'll find it is 
not so: 

Go study then your business, and work away right 
well, 

Leaving off each waste-time game, and ev’ry cours- 
ing swell ; 

And act like other tradesmen, who use both hand 
and brain, 

Nor longer say your Farming, is Farming all in 
vain. 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


Our friend W. P. L. favours us with the follow- 
ing lines upon a very popwar subject. If there be 
anything in the lines which the ladies may think 
just a little ungallant, we can assure them that W.. 
P. L. don't mean it, as we feel convinced that 
they have not a warmer friend and admirer than he. 


WOMAN. 


Who’s that creature formed to bless, 
And comfort man when in distress ? 
It is, as you will easy guess— 

A woman. 


Who is it that by turns we view, 

The happy wife, the scold, the screw, 

The false, the fickle, faithful, true ?— 
A woman. 


Who comforts care—affliction mocks, 
Will kiss her husband, or will box, 
Who is in fact a paradox ?— 

‘Tis woman. 


Who is it that by magic spell, 
Can out of heaven make a hell, 
Or vice-versa—we know well ?— 
“Tis woman. ; 


A compound both of good and bad, 

Conceited, joyful, humble, sad, 

Will bless aman, or make him mad— 
A woman. 


And who when man is pale and weak, 

beholds with care his wasted cheek, 

And words of joy and comfort speak ?— 
“is woman. 


Then let us talk no more about 
‘The sex we love, we fear, we doubt : 
Could any of us live without— 


a Dear woman? 


their shoulders to the wheel ; at all events, we are 
glad that the ‘ schoolmaster is abroad.” ay 


W. P ° I, 
| Pleasant-riew, Irishtown, Feb. 1859, 


x 
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Our next selection isa prose one, but it really 
contains such an admirable suggestion for the saving 
of time and space to the Newspaper Press, that we 
We will let the author, 


unhesitatinely print it. 
in his introductory note, speak for himself. 


“ Capel Court, City. 


‘* Srr,—It has occurred to me that a very great 
public advantage might accrue from the adoption of a 
suggestion which, I hope, you will permit me to 


make through the medium of your pages, 


‘“No doubt you have noticed how at certain 
periods of the year the daily papers have their. 
columns crowded by long lumbering accounts of 
Railway Meetings, to the exclusion of matter ofa 


much more desirable character. Now, sir, as all 
those reports, I have discovered, have about the 
same features, I have conceived the idea of having 
a Model Railway Meeting Report always ready in 
every newspaper office. It could be stereotyped, so 
as to be handy at a moment’s notice, and all it would 
require would be the heading. Fe 

* The great advantage of such a report would be, 
that all the points descanted upon at great length 
could be summed up in a very short space; and; 
with your permission, I send you a rough sketch of 
such a standing report, which any. of the public 
press is at liberty to use upon enclosing for me, 
under cover to you, a compliment in the shape of a 
cheque not under twenty guineas. 

“Tam, Sir, 
‘“ Your obliged servant; 
“ AupGaTE Pump.” ° 


THE GREAT SWHINDEL DIVARICATION 
AND DOOHEMHALL JUNCTION NO- 
GAUGE RAILWAY. 


GENERAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS. 


YESTERDAY, the Half-yearly General Meeting of 
the Proprietors of the above Railway took place pur- 
suant to notice. ‘There was a very full attendance 
of proprietors, and Sir Mathew Cheatemall was in 
the chair. Mr. Peculashun, the highly respected 
Secretary, read the report of the Directors, of which 
we present the following abstract :— 

Dr. 
Cash received on original shares... £100,000 3 7 
Ditto on half shares. ....seceereeeeee 30,000, 4 114 
Ditto OmCaligee. «iis csccssesecioe wee 42,000 18 6 
Borrowed on debentures ............ 12,000 14 2 


Total £184,002 1) 2} 


sha OR 
‘Parliamentary EXPenses ......s.0008 £80,000 13 112 
Solieitaud ese ee Seeds eee 32,000 4 id 
Dineetorgias pe Live. See aseweearen 10,000. 3. 8 
Travelling expenses .............0.00 6,000 13 44 
Office expenses! ....ccvccsswcverescsesee 13,000 9 2 
EV gineers  ..seseyeesi ARR Be peebaeags 20,000 3 9 
Petty cash and Ins: 2, ..00e.sessccee 422,000 04 37 

_—_—_—_—_— 


£18300,2 12 7 

The report went on to state that it was a great 
satisfaction to the Directors to find that the expenses 
up to that day had only exceeded the income by the 
insignificant sum of £1,001 lis 4d. 

After a pause, a shareholder wished to ask a 
question or two, which the Chairman, with’ the 
greatest urbanity, consented to answer, although he 
believed the Hon. Proprietor was quite out of order ; 
nevertheless, he would use his discretion. (Loud 
cries of ‘Name! name!”) The Proprietor gave 
the name of Smith. 

Mr. Smira —I wish to ask, sir, if we are to have 
any dividend ? P 

The CHArrMAn.—I must confess that I am as- 
tonished how any one can rise in a meeting of 
Englishmen and ask so absurd a question ! 

Mr. Smizu-—But it strikes me that all the money 
is gone.—(Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear! hear !”) 

Tie CHAIRMAN.—I quite congratulate the meet- 
ing upon the prospects of the company. 

Mr. SmivH.—Sir, will you allow me to ask if any 
of the live.of, railway is completed ? 

THe CHAIRMAN.—Certainly not. Ibelieve] may 
say that I and my brother-directors have done won- 
ders; and I can assure the meeting that not one 
barrowful of earth has been carried off the line, so 
that the shareholders have a continued interest in 
all the turf, and the landowners on the line have 


not been in the least aggravated by a single rail 
having been laid down. 


Mr, Surri.—Is it true that the Secretary em- 
bezzled eight thousand pounds of the company’s 
funds ? ; 

Tur CHAIRMAN could assure Mr. Smith that, the, 
Secretary was a highly respectable man... , 

Mr, Suita —lIs it true that the Directors have 
sold.all their shares at a premium, and pocketed the 
money? In fact, is it true that the whole affair isa 
dead take-in ? s Heewe dh ‘er ; 

Upon. this: there ensued,a scene of uproar, which 
ended in the Seeretary moving a vote of thanks to. 
the Chairman, and-the Directors re-electing them- 
selves, and adjourning the meeting until that day 
next year, pending which time a call of one pound 
per share will be made. 


With this we must conclude, for the present, the 
selections from our Library Table. 


‘ 
eynhiit > 


SE | inves of Spain ; or, Notes af an Unfinished Tour 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, | #187. By 8. T. Warns. tse 


vt 


| Any work ofa really graphic character, relating 

‘to Spain and the Spaniards, has a charm for the 
imagination that.few other countries can give rise 

| to. Mr. Wallis’s work is pleasantly written, and he 


THE Printine-Presses oF ENGLAND EXCELLED. 
—A new machine, it.is said, has been exhibited at 
Paris, that promises to throw even Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper presses into shade. It consists, as de- 


which the Patrie is printed, costs less than half, 
and is free from its cords and tapes. Each 
machine requires only three men. The’ printing 
is from stereotype, and one machine .throws off 
15,000 copies an hour. Each cylinder carries a 
continuous sheet equal to 2,000 copies of a jour: 
nal, and each copy is cut off by the machine and 
folded. The stereotyping is a work of fifteen 
minutes! A few sheets of tissue paper are placed 
together, and pressed’ on the face of the types: 
this is the mould: the metal is poured on it, and 
the stereotypes are ready. The total cost of one 
machine is twenty-five thousand franes, . ,., 

New House or Commons.—The sum required 
for the completion of such portions of the New 
House of Commons as are necessary for the con- 
venient transaction of business is estimated by 


scribed, of a series of lateral cylinders, in little | bas an eye to the picturesque, which is peculi rly 
more than half the space of the machine with | fascinating. We append some extracts, which will 


give a fair sample of the staple of the work, 
n NEWSMEN IN SEVILLE. _ 


. Among the cries of a Spanish town, the last, per- 
haps, that.a traveller expects to hear, is that of a 
newsman; and yet, strange to say, it was as regular 
in Seville, while I was there, as any other of the 
ten thousand noises that were perpetually dinning 
in my ears. Allabout the streets, and in the public 
places, the paper-carriers went bawling the contents, 
real or imaginary, of their respective sheets — : 
well remember that. the most vociferous of them al 
was.a poor fellow who passed the Honda at the same 
hour every day, and who, being .stone-blind, must 
have relied for his story on a. good memory..or a 
happy invention. The two journals that I used to 


see were of very moderate dimensions, but, as. the 


Mr. Barry, in a statement recently issued, at | secret.of advertising had not yet been fully 
one hundred and two thousand one hundred and | learned in Andalusia, they had abundant room 
eighty pounds. wre for correspondence.and editorial matter, both of 

Dury on BricKs.—It appears that the amount | which were of avery. creditable character... ‘The 
of duty collected upon bricks during the year 1849 | perfect freedom which the press at that time enjoyed, 


is svown to have''been four, hundred and: forty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-six 
pounds nineteen shillings and threepence halfpenny, 
of which four ‘hundred and twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred and twelve pounds eighteen shillings 
and eightpence baltpenny is for the country, and 
twenty-six thousand and fourteen pounds and seven- 
pence for London. : 

REMOVAL OF THE Ramine oF Sr. Paui’s — 
The Architect says:—We would strongly urge 
that so desirable an improvement should be ren- 
dered complete by removing the present railing 
altogether--by throwing open the space in front 


had elicited a great deal of talent ; and the journals 
throughout Spain, so far as I had opportunities, of 
seeing. them, were conducted by. clever, indepen- 
dent, and well-informed persons. _ In their strictures 
upon. publie men and measures, they were as’ 
strained as our own. press ;, in good. taste, 

corum, they. were much aboye its ayerag 
Seville papers were active in keeping thei 
well supplied with the last. news,. thou, 
sionally, they used to, serve matters. up with 
innocent, variations which are so. natural, when men 
write from afar and about. strange things. ‘Thus in 
the Diario of May 14, 1847, in an article speculating 


of the south door; and, should a fence be required | Upon the probable election of General Taylor to the 
in any case, as in that of the graveyard, by re- | Presidency of the United States, the argument was 
stricting it to a dwarf wall, or to a mere single | wound up by the following suggestion :—-“ It is to 
rail and posts, of no great height, but ornamenital, | be borne in mind that Generals Kackson and Ft 


of course, in character. No enclosure is required 
at the sides of the Royal Exchange, though, when 
the shops there are closed, the cases are precisely 
similar. ‘The police are quite able to protect the 
building; but, if it be thought otherwise, the 
obvious means which we suggested last week are } 
available. The cab and omnibus’ stands should 
really not. be allowed to remain. _We would have 
a clear and uninterrupted view of so noble a 
building.— The Builder says:—St.Paul’s needs 
opening in more ways than one...The chapter 
may get rid of other railing besides’ that on the 
outside by abandoning the ‘‘two-pence,” and. re- 
arranging the scale of fees for visiting the upper 
parts of this mighty. structure.’ » The. cathedral 
is essentially a public edifice, and as such should, | 
like the British Museum, the National, Gallery, 
and the like public exhibitions, be open to the 
public at large gratuitously. It is notorious that 
the beautiful cathedrals on the continent are open |. 
to the public generally, free of charge, and why 

should not the same privilege be enjoyed in this | 
country? What. must a foreigner think, on -pre- 
senting himself at St. Paul’s Cathedral, to, be told 
that he cannot enter its portals without being subjected |. 
to an exaction of twopence? Itis a standing dis- 
grace to libéral England to tolerate such an exac- 


ton owed their. election to. the Presidency t 
‘military reputation!” I. treasure it up_ 


fora mantravelstolearn. 


n ‘i 
| of the interior of this grand temple, without:the, use 


the altar-screen, and the perfect fret-work of the 
choir, grew into distinctness, until they bewildered 


Ny 


327 


us with. t 
a ee 


_ #leece we 
sha; Berit 1g. 


» hbels grim,” had seen a fair gathering of chivalry, 
en Charles V., surrounded by many of the gal- 
hts, whose blazons were still bright around 


_ us, held the last chapter of his favourite order there. ' 


. Perhaps—and how much more elevating ‘was the 
udhoughiathen all ge! dreams of knighthood !—per- 
haps, in the same solemn light which a chance ray 
~ of sunshine flung down the solitary nave, Columbus 
_» might have knelt before that very altar, when Bar- 
ie celepa baiiedbin 96 the Seon rer of a world! Let 
_us.tread reverently. He may have pressed the ver. 

~ stones’ beneath our feet, when in his gratitude, to 
- vowed to heaver that, with horse and foot, he 
would redeem the Holy.:Sepulchre! “Satan dis- 
turbed all this,” he said, long after, in his melan- 
Holy ‘Father ; 


' eholy way, when writing to the 

“but,” then he'adds, “ it were better I'should sa: 
nothing ,of this,than speak :of; it lightly.” »May it 
not have been, even in the moments of. his first. ex- 
ultation, that here, in the shadow of these gray 
and awful aisles, he had’ forebodings’ of hopes that 


were to be blighted, and proud projects of ambitious’ 


life cast irretrievably away ? 


ers opens 


A dancing scene at Seville, a scampish, picturesque 
adventure, is welltold:—=" 


fashion, that— 


silkiness of her hose was 
sukines 


ad but, small resem- 


ie 
ES pie 


ae 


k 


of 


the corps de ballet to 
eyed, gipsy looking girl, 
f the riot, led the way, a fair. Se t P 1 

‘ | noticing his homage, If he will be cautious, he can 


(if one must be candid), 

m lem ere. excellent to. 

_things ys go. In form 
r. sg 


ig about the 
ook at such 


fota “Aragonesa, all of which the 
ballet fancier, has seen more or 


strange, topsyturvy feeling came upon ‘me, as if the 
room were upside downward, and when my bewil- 
derment was over, the ole was a shapeless dream | 
Artistically considered, it would have been very 
difficult for the campanera to have been surpassed ; 
but Spanish dancing, and especially the ole, is not a 
thing of art. There is.no ‘poetry of motion,” or 
philosophy, or metaphysics, or any such nonsense 
about it. It is a business of reality-—a labour of 
love—and has nothing whatever to do with the float- 
ing on clouds, and gliding like sylphs, which have 
/made so much money for the ladies ‘‘in muslin 
wings and pink shoes.” ‘he performer goes into it 
} with body and soul, as’ well as arms and legs. The 
| Spectators, male and, female;,gaze on it with; a rapt 
enjoyment, for which enthusiasm is a cold word. 
When the maja ties, in air, one of those indescribable 
| and Gordian knots of hers, the castanets, in every 
hand, break into one-wild rattie!.. ‘‘ Jaleo! jaleo! 
jaleo !” rings from-every quarter: the fiddler—if 
‘there be one—grows lively to very desperation: 
the guitar jerks his notes out by the roots, and down 
| the calanes go upon the floor atthe fair dancer’s feet, 
| while cloaks are spread, like Raleigh’s before Eliaa- 
| beth! Excited by the admiration she has won, the 
| maja spins around more actively and winningly than 
| ever, when’ suddenly’ she pauses’ in front of some 
-one—if “pause that may be. called, which is: one 
vibratory motion all the while. Off comes the hat 
| of the gallant whom she thus favours, and probably, 
before he thinks, he throws it at her feet. It would 
be wiser were he:less impatient, for, perchance, she 
pauses .but.to mock him, and passes to another, not 


' cheat her, for her eyes have other business than that 
of looking at the ground. Hemay pretend to throw 
his hat down, and may hide it under. the foldings of 
his cloak, If she be deceived, and leaves him, the 


him, as he is a squire of dames, down with his 
beaver, ‘asus yes.” She may put her foot upon it 
in her triumph if she will; but she is generous, and 


she ‘will pay him, as she passes, the bewildering 
compliment, about his head, which was, as I have 
written, so mysterious to me. 
xy Pe 
-MAHOMET’S LAST HOURS IN THE 
MOSQUE, © 

“Wuew “somewhat relieved, ‘he was aided in 
repairing to the mosque; which was adjacent to his 
residence. .. Here, seated. in his. chair, or.pulpit,-he 
prayed devoutly _after which, addressing the con- 
gregation, which was numerous—“ If any of you,” 
said he, has aught upon: his conscience, let him 
speak out, that I may. ask God’s. pardon for him.” 

Upon this a man, who had passed for a devout 
Moslem, stcod forth and confessed himself a hypo- 
crite, aliar, and a weak disciple. ‘‘ Out upon thee,” 
cried Omar, ““‘ why dost thou make known what 
God ‘had ‘suffered to remain concealed ?” But 
Mahomet turned .rebukingly to-Omar. ‘‘ Oh, son 
of Khattab,”said he, ‘better is it to blush in this 
world, than suffer in the next.” Then lifting his 
“eyes to Heaven, and praying for the self-accused, 
‘Oh, God!” exclaimed he, “give him rectitude 


fulfilling such of thy commands as his conscience 
dictates.” Ariss Dig . 

_ Again addressing the congregation, ‘Is there 
any, ove among you,”’saidhe, ‘‘ whom I havestricken; 
here is my back, let him strick me in return. Is 
there any one whose character I have aspersed ; 
let him now ‘cast reproach upon me. Is there any 
| one from whom I have taken aught unjustly; let 
him now come forward and be indemnified.” 


laugh is his; but if she stamps before him, then let 


will not. She will vanish as she came, except that 


and. faith, and take from.him all weakness. in | 


was instantly repaid with interest.. ‘* Much easier 
is it,” said the prophet, “to bear punishment in 
this world than throughout eternity. : 

He now prayed fervently for the faithful who 
had fallen by his side in the battle of Ohod, and 
for those who had suffered for the faith in other 
battles ; interceding with them in virtue’ of the 
pact which exists between the living and the dead. 
* * * * * On Friday, the day of religious 
assemblage, he prepared, notwithstanding his 
illness, to officiate in the mosque, and had water 
again poured over him to refresh and strengthen 
him, but on making an effort. to go forth, fainted. 
On recovering, be requested Abu Beker to per- 
form the public prayers; observing, ‘Allah has 
given his servant the right to appoint: whom he 
pleases in his place.” It was afterwards maintained 
by some that he thus intended to designate this long- 
tried friend and adherent as his successor in office ; 
but Abu Beker shrank from construing the words 
foo:closelyisi22% ears 

Word was soon brought, to Mahomet, that the 
appearance of Abu Beker in the pulpit had caused 
great agitation, a rumour being circulated that the 
prophet was dead. Exerting his remaining strength, 
therefore, and leaning on the shoulders of Ali and 
Al Abbas, he made his way into the mosque, 
where his appearance spread joy throughout the 
congregation. Abu Beker ceased to pray, but 
Mahomet bade him: proceed, and taking his seat 
behind him in the pulpit, repeated the prayers 
after him. Then addressing the congregation, “I 
have heard,” said he, “that a rumour of the death 
of your prophet filled you with alarm; but has any 


| prophet before me lived for ever, that ye think I 


would never leave you? Everything happeus 
according to the will of God, and has its appointed 
time, which is not to be hastened nor avoided. f 
return to, him who sent me; and my last command 
to you is,, that ye remain united; that ye love, 
honour, and uphold each other ; that ye exhort each 
other to faith and constancy in belief, and to the 
performance of: pious deeds; by these alone men 
prosper, all else leads to destruction.”—Routledge’s 


' Life of Mahomet. 


Trisumen.— Their love of “fun” eternally en- 
gages them:in mischievous combinations, which 
are eternally baffled by their own blessed instinct 
of blundering. .The united Ivishmen must have 
obtained possession of Dublin but for a bull. On 
the night appointed, the mail coach was to be 
stopped and burnt, about a mile from town, and 


| that was the signal; the lamplighters were in the 


plot; and oh! to be be sure! the honeys would 
not light a lamp in Dublin that evening, for fear 
the people should seé what was going on. Of 
course the alarm was taken, and all the mischief 
prevented.. Modesty, characterises them as much 
here as on the other side of the water. A man 
stopped Rickman yesterday,—‘ Ill be oblaged to 
you, sir, if you'll plaise to ask Mr. Abbot to give 
me a place of sixty or seventy pounds a year.” 
Fayours, indeed, are asked here with as unblushing 
and obstinate a perseverance as in Portugal. This 
is the striking side of the picture—the dark colours 
that first strike a stranger; their good qualities 
you cannot, so soon discover. Genius, indeed, im- 
mediately appears to characterise them; alove of 
saying good things—which 999 Englishmen in a 
thousand never dream of attempting in the course 
of their lives. ‘When Lord Hardwick came over, 
there fell.a fine rain, the first aiter a series of dry 
weather; a servant of Dr. Lindsay’s heard an 
Trishman ‘call to his comrade in the street—‘' Ho, 
Pat! and we shall have a riot,”—of course, a 
phrase to quicken an Englishman’s hearing,—‘‘ this 
rain will breed a riot—the little potatoes will be 
pushing out the big ones.” Did I send, in my 
last; the noble bull that Rickman heard? He was 
late in company, when a gentleman looked at his 
watch, and cried, “It is to-morrow morning !—I 
must wish you good night.”—Southey’s Letters. _ 
_A FRENCHMAN was_recently seen bargaining for 
a half-dozen sheep. .‘* What are you about?” said a 
friend. “I have heard say,” replied Monsieur, 
‘you must buy sheep and sell deer. I shall buy de 
sheep and sell de venison!” : = 
‘My dear madam,” said a doctor to his patient, 
“T am truly gratified to see you yet in life. At my 
last visit to you yesterday, you know I told'you that 
you had but six hours to live.” ‘Yes, doctor; you ~ 


Upon this, a man among the throng reminded | did, but I did not take the dose you left for me.” 
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COMPARATIVE HAPPINESS. 


WE are of opinion, and we are inclined to think 
that the majority of thinking persons will agree 
with us, that one of the most fertile sources of 
unhappiness in this life, consists in the prevalent 
idea that others are much happier than we are. 
The lives of some persons are embittered by con- 
tinually comparing their own condition with that 
of others; and as they happen to know all their 
own sources of discomfort, and only see the holi- 
day faces, as it were, of others, the comparison 
is invariably to their own sceming disadvantage, and 
they lay up that fancied accurate result as another 
care, which, in their excited fancies, rises superior 
to some real evils with which they may be sur- 
rounded. 

We hardly feel justified in going all the way 
with those philosophers who assert that happiness 
is equally distributed among the whole human race) 
whatever may be the apparent pangs of indivi- 
duals, or their apparent intense satisfactions ; but 
we are quite convinced that it is mush more 
equally distributed than is commonly supposed. 


We do not believe that those persons who ap- 
pear to stand upon a pinnacle of contentment are 
very much happier than their neighbours; nor do 
we believe that the man, surrounded by cares and 
anxieties, and whose life appears to be one great 
struggle with adverse circumstances, is destitute 
of his moments of contentment and of real enjoy- 
ment. If, then, the rich and the great in possession 
of this world’s goods, have their anxieties, and the 
poor and the lowly have their enjoyments, so far 
we assimilate to something like a greater equality 
of position, as regards happiness, than at first 
sight would appear to exist. . 

The fact is, that one of the most active prin- 

ciples of the human mind, is that earnest and con- 
stant desire for a something, whether definable or 
not, which it does not possess; and here is it 
that we are continually instituting comparisons be- 
tween what we are, and what we might be. We 
‘do not mean to say but that this principle of 
human nature which is decidedly an inherent one, 
has its uses. Probably as the constant restlessness 
of the ocean preserves it from putridity, and min- 
gles into a wholesome and life-giving mass its con- 
stituent particles, this restless longing—this for- 
ward-looking, anticipatory feeling of the human 
mind, may have analogous uses in the economy of 
nature ; but reason and philosophy may modify all 
physical as well as mental actions. 

The sea-wall, with its solid front of unyielding 
granite, curbs the impetuons heaving of the ocean ; 
and so the barriers which reason and reflection may 
set up inthe mind of man, may and ought to have 
the effect of keeping his inclinations within reason- 
sble bounds. 

We will not go so far as to say, that all the 
world is envying allthe world; but certainly it is 

_ a painful thing to hear, as we not unfrequently do, 
men of intelligence saying, with a sigh—* Ah, if I 
were but as so-and-so—or if I had but the chances 
of this one, or the advantages of that one,” and so 
-stultifying themselves into a belief, that men whose 
out - of - door - world faces they only see, are so 
many degrees happier than they, although all 
the time, the real state of the affair may be quite 
the reverse. This feeling we conceive entirely 


to produce happiness. We are apt to faney that 


the man whom we see surrounded by hosts of 
dependents, living in the midst of gilded pomp_ 


and luxury, with his equipages at his call, and 
armed with all that social power which wealth in 
this country endows its possessor with, must be 
happy, simply because he has all those things 
which, if we. could superadd to our condition, would 
produce for us great happiness; but how do we 
know that he would have, without those adjuncts, 


such a substratum of contentment or happiness as | 


we have to start from? In picturing to ourselves 


the joy that such possessions would give us, we 
add them to our present condition ; and we totally 
forget that if we had such glittering'things, that it 
would be from them alone we should have to look | 


for our happiness—as the mere fact of this posses- 
sion would jostle aside and dissipate our present 
sources of content. 

Then again, as it is a physical truth, that all light 


has a tendency to produce shadow, so is there a dark 
That dark side we do. 


side to every bright picture. 
not see; it lies hidden in the breasts of those who 
present themselves to us, with well-schooled faces, 


radiant with smiles that do not reach further | 


than the obedient muscles that are practised in their 
production of the glittering delusion. 


Do our readers fancy that wealth brings with it 
the pure gold of happines, withont any of the alloy | 


of anxiety? Truly, the precious metal is sometimes 
so mingled with the dull rock of bitterness, that 
many a heart lies broken in the vain attempt to 
extract it. Are there no aching hearts beneath 
embroidered vests ?—are no sighs borne upon the 
balmy air from the oceupants of the rich-wheeled 
luxuries that flaunt in all the blazonry of glittering 
beauty in the public thoroughfares ? 
yes! Son of toil! Donot envy those who appear 
to be the choice favourites of smiling fortune, for 
they are no more exempt from the cares, the bit- 
terness, the heart-chills, and the flickering hopes 
and fears of human nature, than you are in your 
humble home. 

The bard of the butterfly was right when he said 
that— ; 

“Those who have wealth must be watchful and wary. 

Power, alas! nought but misery brings. 


And, although one is not compelled to fly to the ex- 


treme step of wishing oneself a butterfly in conse- | 
quence, the reflection ought to have the effect of lift-| 


ing us somewhat out of our fancied grub estate, and 
making us more content with what we are, and with 
what we have. 

How many a rich inheritor, surrounded by his 
lordly park, and his ancestral acres and oaks, jhas 
sighed for the contentment and the serenity of the 
white-washed cottage, a faint glimpse of which he can 
only get through the clustering trees expressly 
planted lest such a humble sight should come 

“Betwixt the wind and his nobility.” 


How many a broken heart has fluttered to death 
upon beds of down, covered with the softest lawn 
that the loom.ever Jaboured to produce for the scions 
of happy fortune. oh i 
Do you envy yon man with his twenty thousand 
pounds per annum? Let us lookat him. | Well, he 
has his twenty thousand pounds per annum; but 
how much of it does he—how much of it can he 
spend upon himself? Do you suppose that, inas- 
much as one pound produces you a certain amount 
of happiness, he has 20,000 times as much ? Miser- 
able wretch! There he is, pale and anxious. What 
does he sigh for? Oh, it issome empty bauble of 


arises from a misconception of what is calculated | court patronage that has gone past him—a ribbon 


Yes, oh: 


orastar! To be sure, he has hosts of idle, pam- 
pered servants, who help him to spend his twenty 
thousand pounds. He has horses he never saw— 
rich fruits growing in his gardens that he will never 
taste; but do these things produce that peace of 


mind which is past all other possessions? Can he 
wear more than one suit of well-made apparel ata 


time? Can he eat—drink more than a certain 


quantity inaday? Can he do more than sleep upon 
his downy couch, curtained with dazzling brocade, 
_in the soft perfumed chamber of indolence? Why, 


i Ah as 


and the idle sport of every wind that blows—more 


frail than you are, because more pampered—and not 
unfrequently, with sickly appetites and a sickly frame 
sinking early to the tomb, a victim to twenty thou- 
sand pounds per annum. SLATE Sa 


Be content—be serene ; and from out your poor 


estate, ye who sigh for gold, and dream of an El 


Dorado of happiness, extract the pure ore of joy 
‘that will gild your humble homes. Hie 


“ Happy low lie down— Be cv Saag: 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


ANNIBALE CARRACCI.—T wo fine pictures, ascribed 
to A. Carracci, says the Brussels Herald, have been 
‘discovered in the village church of Millam, near 
Dunkirk : the subjects are the Annunciation of the 
Virgin to Mathias Elias, and the Triumph of the 
Virgin. The same journal informs us, under the 
head of Ancient Coins, that on some land at Filch- 
berg, a somewhat steep hill, standing apart on the 
left bank of la Rosselle, and commanding the roads 
from Sarrelouis and Sarrebriick, and where, in the 
thirteenth century, the ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Mercury were still to be seen, a cavern, closed 
by means of large blocks of stone, has recently been 
discovered, and, independently of several misshapen 
objects-and some common vases, contained a common 
earthen basin, a rather considerable number of 
Roman coins and medals, nearly all of the Princes 
of the Flavian family, amongst others of Constan- 
tina Chlorus, Constantine, and Julian, and others of 
an earlier date. There is one of I'rajan, in silver, 
which is very well preserved, a copper coin of Alex- 
ander Severus, and another of Marcus Aurelius. 
Two very rare pieces were likewise found, bearing 
the name and effigy of I. Lat. Cassvanus Posthumus, 
one of the thirty tyrants under Galien, a valiant 
captain, who reigned seven years (260 to 267) over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. = TEE ae 


Tue Arctic ExpeprTions.—In answer to an in- 
quiry from Sir R. Inglis in the House of Commons, 
Sir F. Baring stated that all the vessels appointed 
for the Arctic Expeditions were expected to sail at 
the latest in the last week of April. 


More Iron Houses ror CatirornraA.—Mr. E. 
T. Bellhouse, of Manchester, who seems to do all 
the zoning for that gold-washing region, where 
mangling, too, is not unknown, has just now com- 
pleted two more iron houses for California. The 
frame-work and sides are made of iron, corrugated 
in order to impart to them additional strength. One 
of the houses consists ele a single story, con- 
taining a sitting and bed-room. The walls, floor, 
and ceiling, are boarded entirely over, and the in-— 
terior thus possesses an air of comfort. The sitting- 
room measures eleven feet by six, and is eight feet 
three inches in height. It is furnished with a stove 
of an improved description. The value of this house 
is ninety pounds. The second house is of two stories, 
and contains, altogether, eight rooms—three par- 


lours, and a kitchen below, ahd four bed-rooms. 


Each of the two front parlours (one being on either 


side of the door) is twelve feet square, while the two 


back rooms measure twelve feet by ten, the height 
being proportionate. The bed-rooms are exactly 
the same size as the lower apartments, with the ex- 
ception of one, which, extending over the lobby, 
measures fourteen feet by twelve. The sides, floors, 
and ceilings, like those of the first house, are boarded 
and painted. The value of the latter house is four 
hundred and sixty pounds. — 


~ 
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bb Gohan CABLE MUTT” 
- CLARA DENOUNCES MR. HORTON BEFORE COMPANY. 


_ PROBABLY there were sume few observant people 
» at that grand reception at Pangbourne House who 
_ saw that its master was ill at ease; and truly, if any 
_ one had cho 
- ance of the Duke, they would soon have c 
the conclusion that some dense and murky cloud 
_ was between him and the sunlight of his brilliant 
fortunes. eta tyr ue 
Herbert continued to. watch the progress of the 
_ villain Horton in ingratiating himself with the poor 
_ weak scion of nobility to which he had been intro- 
_\duced, until some one close to him said suddenly— 
__ “Oh, this is, indeed, delightful! They say that 
the Countess of Denbigh cannet get further than the 
middle of the staircase. How happy you must be, 
‘ your Grace!” . 
- At that word, ‘‘happy,” the Duke started, It 
_ jarred upon his nerves most sadly ; and like a false 
note in music, it grated upon his ear and his sensi- 
bilities. He turned hastily, and found an old, 
wrinkled, -highly-dressed hag close to him. At 
least, that word, ‘‘ hag,” was the one that suddenly 
' eame to the mind ef the Duke as most comprehen- 
Sively descriptive of the person; and yet it was no 
other than her Jadyship, the Countess of Alpine, 
who, finding there was nothing to be got from the 
Duchess just then, of or about Horton, had stepped 
to where she had seen the unhappy Duke, regarding 
.. him with the hope of getting some stray word or 
. two from him that might give to her food for gossip, 
and for conjectures concerning the family affairs of 
_ the owner of that most princely abode of wealth 
F and rank. pea ta Ri, Sey se 
The Duke bowed slightly, and was moving away, 


> 


but Lady Alpine was not exactly the sort of. person 


tobe foiled in that way. ; 
- Pardon me, your Grace,” she said, detaining 
_ him by a grasp upon his arm with her skinny hand, 
that looked like the claw of some gaunt and novel 
- description of carrion crow. ‘‘ Pardon me, my 
lord—I wish to ask you a question.” _ 
_ “Tam quite at your service, madam.” 
.“ Then perhaps you will be so good as to tell me— 
- But stop: what am I'saying? You don’t know me, 
hi ‘«T have not that honour.” 
oh, I am quite intimate with the Duchess.” 
leed, madam? I applaud the—the discrimi- 
_of the Duchess in her choice of an intimate.” 
Well, now—how very kind of you to say that, 
ed. Tam Lady Alpine.” Pane 
16 Duke only bewed again, but the look with 
_ which he accompanied the bow was so very frigid, 
that even her ladyship almost despaired at the 
moment of achieving anything by her examination 
of him. She was, however, not the sort of person 
to be easily daunted ; so Jeaning forward, until her 
face almost touched that of the Duke, she said, as 
- she pointed to where Horton was conversing with 
_ his intended victim—. 
_ © Who is that man?” | 
pet Mr. Horton.” 
_ “(A friend of yours?” 
The Duke looked at her for & few moments in 
silence, and then, with a half bow, he replied— 
Ue yo Bee: ee of Alpine has lived too long in the 
. world not to know that friendship is but a name!” 
_ With this he walked calmly away. on 
«=. “Oh,” said Lady Alpine, “that is very much 
like an insult ; and if I did not feel quite sure that 
was something to find out in this house, I would 
eross its threshold again. The idea of my 
ig lived many years in the world, indeed! [ 
‘oing, too, to tell him that the Duchess said 
Horton was no friend of hers; but there will 


een soon. < ° Ys! ‘4 

. The private band of exquisitely-trained musicians 
ow struck up such a spirit-stirring air that it was 
quite delightful to listen to the strain ; and even the 
Duc , with all her weight of cares and all her 


Can I yet,” she thought, ‘so far withdraw my 
from the sad and gloomy present a3 to be en- 


josen to watch the pale, anxious counten- | 


thralled, even for a moment, by the spell of music? 
I thought my miseries had stunned all such feelings 
now !” ier’ ; 

It was now that the Duchess saw that Lady Alpine 
once more making her way through the brilliant 
throng of guests towards her. Poor Clara had a 


| ka horror of that woman, end yet she did not 


ow how to shake her off; for her sensitive and 
gentle spirit shrunk from deliberately affronting any 


/one who came to her, without her being quite sure 


it was in the aspect of an enemy. \ 

“T must avoid that woman,” thought the Duchess, 
“‘ She may be only frivolous and foolish ; and if so, 
her age protects her from any very marked rude- 
ness ; but she will drive me mad if I do not contrive 
to avoid her!” 

There was, adjoining to one of the rooms upon 
that floor, a small conservatory, filled with the 


| choicest flowers of rarity and beauty: and it was 
| towards this that the Duchess now rather precipi- 


tately made her way. Passing through a room, on 
amarble table in the centre of which some fanciful 
refreshments were placed, she opened the little glass 
door of the conservatory, and felt a great relief on 
entering it, for there she was sure she was alone. 
Throwing herself upon a seat, Clara rested her 
face upon her hands; and while the music from 
the grand saloon came with asoftened caderce upon 
her ears, she wept—wept that she was the 
mistress of all the glitter and all the glory around 
her, and yet should have such ample food for mental 


‘uneasiness as she really had. 


‘¢ Oh, that we were poor—poor as once we were,” 
she murmured, ‘‘so that we had still left to us 
that one grand blessing of mutual love. We have 
suffered much, but in our direst woe we had the 
blissful thought that we were all the world to each 
other. Herbert did not then come to me and tell 
me, or all but tell me, that he loved another, and 
that he expected my pity on account of the violence 
of his ‘passion.’ Oh, God! that word has sunk 
into my brain, and there remains inwrought in 
letters of fire.” 

How pleasantly the music rang through the 
soft perfumed air. 

“ Wretched—wretched!” still murmured Clara. 
‘‘Oh, that it were permitted me to clasp my child 
to my bosom, and to go forth to the world a 
wanderer, rather than live this life that I now 
loathe !” 

The music was quite rapturously enlivening. It 
seemed like the running over in sparkling bubbles 
of some heart’s joy. The very leaves of the rich 
flowers in the conservatory, appeared to shake to 
the touches of exquisite sound that thrilled the air. 

‘Ts it—oh, can it be,” eontinued the Duchess, 
‘“a penalty of this rank that is mine, that, I must 
endure the horrors of passing a life of gaudy 
hypocrisy with one who loves me now no more ? 
Icannot—I cannot!” 

“ But the world, madam! The world!” said a 
voice a few paces from her. The Duchess started 
to her feet, and there she beheld Horton, with his 
arms folded across his chest, and standing a few 
paces from the door of the conservatory, which he 
had noiselessly opened while Clara was far too 
busy with her own sad thoughts to dream that 
any one would invade the privacy of that place. 

The Duchess was too much astonished and 
angered to speak, but Horton advanced a step, and 
said— 

‘You look as though you were rather surprised 
to see me here, madam. Nay, do not raise your 
voice—there is no occasion. Not the slightest. I 


| merely -wished to know if you had tried the little 


a note that 


experiment recommended to you b 
the name of 


yr received? Have you mentione 
arianna to the Duke, madam?” _ 

‘Then it was you, you most unheard-of villain, 
who wrote that note?” | 

‘Oh, dear, yes. Inever meant to deny it when 
we were in private, madam.” 

The Duchess felt too much choked to speak, and 
Horton continued— 
_ “ You no doubt know by this time, that you are 
that most pitiable of all objects, a neglected wife ? 
You now know that when your husband stepped 
from poverty to the peerage, he likewise in adopt- 


‘ing the coronet appertaining to his rank, adopted 


some of the little foibles—the world. calls them 
vices—of the aristocracy, and he must forsooth 
keep his—his Marianna. Ah, well! I differ with 


| him on the point of taste most decidedly.” 
t 


“ Sir—— 
‘“* Madam, I will show you the path to revenge. 
That [ opine will be now, as regards the Duke and 


his minion, the only feeling likely to find a place 
in the heart of any woman circumstanced as you 
are, be she a peeress or a peasant.” j 

Clara shook with passion, and she was silent, 
simply because no form of words occurred to her 
at the moment of sufficient intensity of contempt 
and horror, in which to address that bold mass of 
effrontery and villany. Surely Charles Horton 
did not comprehend the feelings that were then 
struggling for utterance in the mind of the Duchess. 

‘‘Madam,” he continued, ‘‘you have already 
done me the honour to intimate that you are not 
prepossessed in my favour. At our last interview 
some unkind words passed, but you see how for- 
giving I am. I think no more of them. Let 
them vanish, and I say I will help you to revenge. 
Oh, Clara!—you are one of nature’s master-pieces. 
I love you!” . 

“ Monstrous villain !” 

“Ah! 

“ Begone, sir, from this place instantly ! 
profane the very air with your presence!” 

“ Still in heroics, madam? Does nothing move 
you? Not now that you are aware that your 
husband keeps a minion ? ,Can you drop that stage- 
struck tone, and be something of what you ought 
to be ? Come, madam, this is all acting.” | 

‘* Begone, sir! Do not force me to exert the 
power that I presume I still possess as mistress of 
ms house, to. order the domestics to turn you out 
of it.” 

“ Turn me out, madam ?” 

“ Yes. That touches you, does it? I said I 
should turn you out.” 

“ You forget, madam, that there is a Duke as 
well as a Duchess of Pangbourne.” 

‘* Begone, villain!’ 

A dark expression came over the face of Horton, 
and he stood in a threatening attitude, as he said— 

‘* Beware, Duchess of Pangbourne! You may 
think my love dangerous, but my hate is far more so. 
You will soon, if you do not have a care, raise a. 
spirit that you cannot quell again. IL say, beware, 
madam. I am your fate for’ good or for evil.” 

“ For evil only, and so I will. not for an instant 
stoop to traffic with you. I brave your worst. But 
this affair betwixt you and me, sir, shall come to a 
climax.” ‘ ‘ 

“A climax? What climax ?” 

“JY will have you turned frona this house, sir. 
You may be dangerous, but were you ten times, 
ay, were you ten thousand times more dangerous 
and fiend-like than you may be, I will not submit 
to longer thraldom from you. You shall leave 
this house, or I will.” 

“Go then!” 

Clara looked in amazement af thé man who could, 
with such marvellous effrontery, thus brave her 
beneath her own roof. It seemed to her at that 
moment something perfectly fabulous that it should 
be so. Horton thought he had produced some effect, 
and he added — 

“ Madam, I can, and do, excuse all this rage; but 
beyond a certain point it does not become you. I 
tell you, as I told you once before, that I can work 
woe—most unutterable woe to the Duke. Itell you 
that he regards you not—I tell you that I love you, 
and regard you much. Why, then, should yon, 
with such a violence of indignation, fly in the face 
of one who is your friend?” 

Clara wrung her hands. 

‘Oh, how I demean myself to talk to this man f 
I will not. Not another word—Not one. Help— 
help—help, here !”’ 

he tone of voice in which the Duchess uttered 
these cries alarmed Horton He saw that she was 
in earnest. He shook his clenched hand at her, 
and in a voice of deep-toned passion, he said— 

‘“Oh, butt you shall live, my lady, to repent of 
this. I will work you such ruin that—But no 
matter. Let it show itself in the time to come. 
We shall see if the Duke will desire his friend to 
leave his house.” 

“ Help—help !” 

Horton stepped aside, and Clara dashed out from 
the conservatory and through the refreshment-room 
into the saloon, which was crammed with company. 
Horton followed her, rather because there was no 
other way of getting out of the house, than because 
he wished to do so, for his coward nature was now 
thoroughly alarmed. He began to find that he had 
gone too far. 

“ Where is the Duke?” cried Clara, as she 
darted into the saloor. Her voice rang above every 
other sound, and the music instantly ceased. The 


You 


| greatest excitement pervaded the throng of persons 
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there’assembled, and all eagerly turned towards the 
Duchess to know the cause of the uproar. 

“ Where is the Duke?” she cried again. 

Then Herbert, pale and ghastly, struggled his 
way through the throng, and stood before her. 

& What—what is this'?”” 

_ She'drew, herself proudly up. | 

“Sir, you are the Duke of paeseniie You | 
should be the conservator ‘of the honour of the 
Duchess of Pangbourne. I demand that you turn 


from your house this man, Charles Horton. . There 


he is. I'demand. that you turn him from your } 
house, and command him, never again to set foot | 
in it!’ 

.“ What—is all fie on. cusped” the Duke. rk 
of Heaven, must I be driven quite mad?” 
‘‘ Ob, your Grace, it is nothing very particular,” 
said Horton ; ; ‘merely a little misunderstanding 
between the Duchess and me, that is all. ‘E will not | 
trouble her Grace to exert herself again ; I am go- 
img. I have other engagements. But Eeall all here 

to witness that Iam the Duke’s friend.” 
“No—no,” eried Clara. “The Duke dare not 
say so. Oh, Herbert, with all your voice, say no 
to that.” 
“No!” cried the Duke. 
““Indéeed,” said Horton. 
you noble and polite hearers. . There is a bridge—” 
“Ha—ha!” shrieked the Duke. “It is all a 
jest! Alla jest! Nothing but a wild, mad jest !” 
_“ There is a bridge 
“ Begone, | villain!” oried the Duchess... “ Will | 
no one be man enough to aid me in turning this 
+ He am my house e His presence is a contamina- 
ion 


then the Duke fell in a swoon upon the floor of the 
saloon. Clara rushed towards him and knelt’ by 
his side. In that moment all was forgotten, save 
that he was her husband, and that he suffered. She 
called frantically for aid. The terrified servants 
ran, hither and thither 4 in dismay. The guests’be- 
gan to leave in numbers, crowding down the wide 
staircase of that Ducal mansion faster than they 


had gone up it; while such a confusion of tongues’ | 


sounded in the place, that the sound was perfectly 
Babel-like. 

In the midst of. the cohfusion Charles Horton dis: | 
appeared ; and by the time a couple of mediéal men, 
who were hastily. summoned from the neighbour- 
hood by the alarmed servauts, reached Pangbourne 
House, not one’ guest remained. 

‘The Duke lay upon’a couch in the saloon,’ and 
the Duchess knelt at his feet in scarcely a better 
condition herself than he was in. 


CHAPTER XIX." 


SHOWS pina THE OLD ATTIC IN SOHO GOT A NEW 
4 > TENANT. 


_ JUST as the doors. of Pangbourne rier were 
thrown open. to. the brilliant throng that filled them 
on, that’ eventful evening the particular circum- 
stances. of which we have recorded. in ‘our last 
chapter, solitary. weary-looking. figure paused in 
the dingy street in. Soho, from’ which Herbert 
Tolbein had so strangely emerged, for the purpose 
of assuming so high a ‘station, as, that which, now 
that he possessed it, lent him not one ray of joy. 

‘The person who paused i in that: street was wrapped 
up in.a cloak. It was the same cloak that had at- 
tracted some! attention.in Lincoln’s Inn, when. he 
who was once the Duke of Pangbourne called upon 
Trap; and: since we have identified the cloak, we 
may as well identify the individual around whom it | 
was wrapped... 

It was Theodore Stanton, as he was now sadly 
content to name himself. _. 

The young man stood on the opposite side of the 
way, eyeing the house for some few minutes in 
silence. A flaring bill in the shop below had caught 
his eye, announcing that there an attic was to let.. 

‘“T have always heard, "he said, with a deep sigh, 
“that in this quarter of the town any fortune, how- 
ever humble, may find ahome suitable to its resources: 
and.so as mine is, Heaven knows, humble enough, 
I will e’en try to suit myself here.” 

He knew nothing of the strange fact that accident 
or fate, call it what you will, had conducted him to 
the same attic that had been so recently occupied 
by him who now wore the coronet that he, Theo- 

dore,, had thoug ht was, without a doubt, firmly 
placed upon his own brows 

‘* An attic to let,” he murmured; and then he 


a 


_ “Then listen, all of | 


i 


east his eyes right up thie nods: nd he saw by the destitution. | It is worth my while to VEnoWw that 


open window, and the darkened aspect of one’ of the 


fop rooms, that that was in all sepa a the one | 


that was to let. 
Well, that will aiiit's omy “fallen fortunes: | 


which may place me in a better sphere.” 
this humble attic, if they will let it to me.’ 


With this intent, Theodore crossed the oad, and be 


entered the shop. bai iy 
- “Now then, master’ an er dhe rough mia’? with | 


LLOYD'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY. So 


exactly.” 
Full of this thought, 
pockets of their, contents. 


Theodore emptied his 
He found the sum of 


It three pounds, and some odd shillings; and if that 
P P ought to suit them:until I- find some means of life: | 
Twill take | | well have started more than he did ; but such was 


had represented all his, disposable assets, he might 
| not the case. a) 6 4’ she aon! 
“ My Tiles will | arrive,” he said, ; 
| time, and the ‘contents of) ‘my boxes will 
something. But for my grcat aversion to. ewellery, 


whom it will be recollected poor Clara had such a |} I might have been well supplied with such a species 


scene before the ee of her, altered: fortune dawned | of property; ‘but’ beyon@my watch, I h 
“| of that ‘complexion, and that IT will not part with, 


upon her. — = i 
“You haye an attic to let, my Frtdeiis ait e 


nothing 


, except in a last extremity. It was the gift of my 


“Humph! Perhaps I has, and perhaps Thasn’t, mf mother}; and let her have been what’ she may, she 


“Then you should not put apa bill to. say that’ ‘yet was my ghee ae 
away; but | 


you had,” said ‘Théodore; as he turned 
the brute of a landlord of that dingy house did not 
F wish to lose ‘sight of a probable: tenant so easily 


‘lie called after Theodore,, saying, in what’ | he; no 


doubt, considered to be most Bees and vem eke | 


ing tones— 

0 vo Filoa, master!” 
) way of talking, that’s all. 
Theodore returned.’ S z 

“T tell you what it is, ‘sin, added the>man, 
taking his’ pipe from his mouth, and making. an 
oratoriéal flourish with it, * I tall you what it is, 
sir; you may look to the easterd, and you may look 


It’s alll right. 
The Tittle crib is to let, m 


yand | 


It’s “ony my | 


to the westerd, but you won’t find'a attic as is’ the | 


ekal 0’ this here one high or low, sir. It’s to let, 
With sticks, or without ’em. Eighteen-pence down | 
| punctewal without ’em, and three bob with ’em, 


| Take yer choice, and make yer life happy.” 
‘There is a bridge—” cried Horton again, and 


There was much in this speech that was perfectly | 


enigmatical to Theodore, and he said— 

“T don’t know what you mean by sticks. Iam 
not aware that I require any sticks. 
low-priced lodging that I require.’ 

“ Lor bless you, sir—by sticks, we mean, sir, the 
furniture. That’s what I calls sticks.” 

“Oh, I understand you. [shall ‘require some 
furniture, by all means, in the attic.” 

3 Then it will be three shillings down a-woek; | 
you know, and no: ‘shuffling, no how. I’m a riglar 
downright Englishman, If is. I pays my way, and 
Thas my say; and if that ain’t being a. Englishman, 
I don’t know what i is.” 

““Noy I either, my friend I believe it is the 
ational characteristic to pay everything, ‘so that | 
grumbling is allowed, ad libitum. But I will look 
at this Jodging, and if it suit me, Twill’ take it 
at once. ' at H 

““ Wery - good. abe up, then.’ OMe iidkus ‘is 
out a Tittle 1 ways, so I'll show you’; but mind you, 
it’s two ‘respectable inferences a8 we wants, or two 
weeks rent down.” 

With this understanding, and in his simplicity 
of such transactions utterly, amazéd that for such 
a sum as three shillings weekly any lodging ‘at all 
could be got in ‘which a human being could lay 
his head, Theodore followed the man to the attic, 
and as‘it had the “sticks” in it, and really looked } 


tolerably decent, he at, once took it; but declining | 
what the Jandlord’ called “inferences,” he paid | 


the two weeks’ rent in advance, and ‘found him- 
self, with a frightfully faring candle, the tenant 
of the ‘wretched attic—for wretched it was com- 


pared to the houses that Theodore had~ been in | 


the habit of using, and of calling his own. 
His first act was to, close the “door and? fasten 
it as efficiently as it could’ be fastened, and then | 
he paced the room to and fro for a tine trying 
to calm his spirits. ; 
“Be still, my heart,” he said. “Be still’ 


‘and who has been reduced from affluence'to penury al 


Am I the first who has had to suffer all that I} 
now suffer, and may yet have to suffer, ‘with a | 
stout heart? J am young, and ‘J am unencum- | 


bered. That is a great thing; surely in London, 
I shall not starve! And yet, oh, change—great, : 
fatal change! What. am I now, and what * was. i} 
but a short month hence ? Oh. God !! what have 
T done in my short life that {—Oh, pardon me, 


I mean not what I say. Out of inet distraction | 


of my brain 'I say things that my heart: denies; 


I am not repinimg—I am not weakly railing’ at | 


Providence for not specially interfering between | 
me and my misfortunes: No; I will poldly face 
them, and, like a brave man hemmed in’ by foes: 
I will yet strive to fight my way to contentment.” 


He flung hiniself upon one of the crazy chairs 3 } 


and then, drawing it close-to the table, he said— 
“ Let me see what there is between me and 


It is simply a } 


Ani LS 


I the first person upon whom fortune has frowned, 


ei oi vs not sy wath: ‘the 
watch. a Bly. 

He rose, had pba the’ poor again swith” foe 
tated steps, and then’ ner Phot tak came a uae at 
| the attic-door. 

“ “Come in,” eriéd Thesdsve:t Hid es. ahaa 

It was the man’s wife, come 8 ‘have a’ Jook at 
the new lodger, and the look appeared to be satis- 
factory, for she said, with some show afhipspect 1 in 
her demeanour | 
One sir, if ‘you. ease, my. husband is such a 
| remissful man,’he for vot to ask you your name, Sir, 
in case anybody should come for you, sir.” 

' Now, this was a matter that had not struck 
Theodore. at all’; but in an instant he saw that if he 
| gave the name of Staunton, how easily he might be 
traced by one‘r by both of the lawyers he wished 
| to avoid—Mr. ‘Trap, with his bad offers and advice, 
and Mr. Oliver with his kind offers and good’ad- 
vice. .He looked confused sis monient or Pwd, 


and then he said— 
~My name is Smith.” 4 

“Qh, very good, sir,” said the landlady, ir ina stone 
of voice which implied, ‘your name is. about as 
“much Smith as miiie’is.’ He a 

Theodore made her a iow which: even she could 
not construe into anything else than a dismissal ; so 
she responded ‘with what she considered a very con- 
descending courtesy, considering it was to an attie- 
lodger’ only; ‘and then left the room.- : 

“Yes,” said Theddore, ‘I will henceforth r name 
myself by the common designation of. Smith, and so 
L shall estape the: scrutiny of the curious, and the 
wonder and the pity of the many who would be glad 


Duke. Jam glad that I have hit upon this name. 
I wonder if my old servant, Pouts, has sent the 
boxes as I have ordered him to the coach-office ? 
| It was something of a pang to part. with that old 
servitor ; but it was necessary, and it is past now. 
Yes, 16 is ‘past 1, and qr wal hot, sao of it 
more.” iS 
It was ‘yet - i eats ‘enough i phe Gait for 
Theodore 'to go and make the i inquiry thathe wished 
respecting the luggage that was to follow him from 
Naples, and concerning which he had. lett. orders 
with an old servant of the family, who had:attended 
upon him during his absence from England. - 
Wrapping, then, his cloak around him—that cloak 
‘which seemed to be the only. vestige of his ancient 
fortunes, that still belonged to him, except the 
bitter memory of them "=Theodore left his new 
lodging, and took his way weiiead le to make 
inquiry for his boxes, which he full expected had 
by that tittié artived in ‘London. He was making 
his way through the throng of ‘persons around the 
door of the coach-office, when glancing into the place 
| where the luggage was kept, he saw. a sight, which 
gave him a pang of uneasiness.’ ©. - 
Sitting upon one ‘of the boxes that belonged to 
him, while the others. were piled: up, and formed a 
sort of background to ‘the picture, — was the; old 
servant of ‘whom he had spoken.. ‘The: old man’s 
head was. resting upon ° ‘his hands;‘and“he ‘was.either 
asleep, or in deep and painful thought.” ‘A rough- 
looking porter: Spee ‘the old man, and. shaking 
him by the shou der, he said 9) 4 
“‘Come—come.’ You. can’t wait’ here longer. 
You have’ been here ever’ since twelve. co) clock to- 
day, and we are going to shut up now.’ Bote 
“But you will let sme wait until: the: last mo- 
ment?” said the old man. He may ‘still come, 
PSE know. » Oh, dear, yes. He may still. se 
ou will not turn me out Yet Ae ae ae as 
'“ Oh, stuff! Whoever you are ‘waiting for 
“not come till to-morrow, or the next: thy, fo all 
you know.” IPM Sh 
“Then I will wait) in the street,”: said the 
-old man, as he rose from the box, ‘and tottered 
forward. 
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to intrude their. selfish consolations upon the fallen — 


3 


i: 


Te a ee 


ae 


Dias 


Fe x ee em 


ae 


Te ey ere 


Spee hai 


oe 
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Ay said, Theodore, ‘udaenly i J Foseph 
Pouts, Lhave come—lamhere!” a 
. The old man looked bewildered for a ugha 
or two 5 and then rushing! towards Theodams he 
CHV ed Mat dh Dee 4 
as: Oh, your, Grace, itd 
true,» rour Grae 5 SORES oH 33 BES 
pe wy ied : Hush! . Lam not. phat re. 
' that as passed from-me like a dream, Joseph.” 
nt. servant burst into fears. 9) 
) e,” said Theodore, “I, did not éx- 
post fin yo exes ‘but,come with me, and oe 
een: Ag Dodie sg Speke re ave ey ae 
‘3 aes 0. the-end of the wontee dee 


e,” Sai seam: “ the aoe 
‘remain here ti ak fut BOI tien 


= fe yes; sir ; with pleasure.yc wr”——Grace, the 
jas gong to say ;.but a> spo whether-a veal 
live. | Grace? could. .be speaking to him, caused 
ii 5 tOy' pause, and only whisper the word to him- 
self; so that neither old Joseph Pouts nor the ex- 
Duke heard it. Baa GW Bano oh. ody Frage 
That wall do,” said. Theodore ; and then ne 
left the, -coach-office.: with the old man, who w 
rf or a a a Seater so that to car = 


<i oseph,’ 


bbe 
ii 
Laat 


mys "4 aia Theodore, 
is a elimekow eb a ee you in London, when 
I fully expected you would: be among your friends 
and relations i in Dev ronshire. ” aie 


“J will tell your Grace—I will tell your Grace all 


about it, if you will be so Bond, as to listen to me.” | 


** Joseph 1” i o 
“ Yes, your Gracies? 5. ae ‘ ott 
ss 8 not call me, ‘ your, ‘Ge I haye no tight 
to that title now. lhave given up the contest oor 


it, and now it, bel ongs. to, another. 

“will not hold two. Dukes of ‘Pangbourne ; so call me, 
J a if you please, plainly ‘sir,’ If Lam not a 
T can still bea NB toa) ee GOR 


iJ 


a command a re to call me 


ae 


“i Joseph i lay: 


rs ange it, seems to call y | your | Gr-—— 
ry odd to say ‘sir’ to you, sir; but, 
i ie a qeaniand, I wall Cite i" Ob dear, 


how. came you here ae 
sir. It. was rather a 

les. .You left a letter, 

in. it w ere, those, words 


ile. this poor , old brain 


D, > m0 ed said. the letter, oy thank | 

n ld r all your ; ‘faithful § ser- 

¥ cy tt ingland ; at once by as 
quick 70 oi a eC... e enclosed, and 
“follow with, thi baggagi Leave it.at. the, White 
Hose in Piccadilly, and then go home, with what 


von Dans latino your friends in Devonshire, e; 
eee os oseph. This is. from. your master, 
w what. to name himself beyond 

_was the letter, sir, word fo 


4 eu; Sigh 
* | do think. it was, Jose i ae 
be poe ‘E oT packed up every: 
thing, and here, I am, you see, sir,” 
ied “And | not: much behind me, Joseph. . “The. greater 
haste. is sometimes truly the worst speed. ; and.so, 
taking unfrequented. routes, which the geography 
of the com ntry convinced me, were the nearest, I 
6 ith many dela ys. in. reaching England. - 
V I may tell you that, it is ; eh settled, Joseph 
Settled, sir?” <0: 
esi. the Dukedom. ot ‘Pambonen, has slipped 
1¢ like an exhalation of the morning, and. I 
‘may never see the golden circlet of my once high 
Yank again.” RN EE SARE RTS btsrin? £’ 
aya” Oh, no—no. . It ¢ f 
on “It is, Joseph ; Bh you and L must part now. at 
once, and for ever. He: Tatod ludicrous, now, forme 
to have to say that I cannot keep a servant. I do 
4 & you. may get another master, J oseph, and: a 
ae kind One, /too.? on | 
” ae * Another ater, sir? Ob; no—no—nol. Tam 
= Hod Sah fh bree salle dae "ss ¢ 
¥a li, J oseph, it perhaps is so, that you are tact 
servi ice. Go. home to Devonshire, and try there to 
er: ‘peace and retirement... may be } 
imes, to send you some aid, my old. friend. 
w that a little will keep-you in comfort there ; 
dl it. will be, at least, oue satisfaction to me, that 
although I have myself fallen, I have not dragged | 
Sad ‘to want, perhaps, with me J” 


gies 


ithatiak « 
y a 


}and die. 
The. Peerage 
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(il Bue sbue, sir, ‘you as. lak mean—you rant | 

mean to turn:me away, sir?” 

oi No, Josephe «The - sterner decrees of destin 

turn you away, not I. » Understand, my old frien 
cannot peeps 8 eg ns ‘That 1s the whole 

tre OA HOS RR eas tgy VU Or ORgia) nih 8 

cat But Tican: wait upon you, sit, for! all. that, you 

fended Oh; «sir, do. not: speaks: in sucha way. I 


will not'ask you for wages, sir—I will not ask»-you | 


for food: I willonly: cling to you, and attend upon 
you, and.do many enines iseogee) sire Oh, ‘do not— 
do not.cast-me off!” inc eeove >. 


Theodore was deeply: affected: é They: had tached { 


the dim and lonely side of Leicéster: Square by this. 
time, and the young: man pausedas hesaid— | 

“ Oh, Joseph,. L did not-expect:alb: thise 
be that. you would chng, to such:shattered. fortunes 
asmine’ No—no!,Go home, oldman. You have 
lived witha .Duke. .Do not now exchange that 


serviee for one: with no prospect beyond , what his | 
own exertions may. open to him... Go, Joseph, go!” 


“Oh, no, sin, No, six. God help me, + sir, I 


am very old, : indeed; but I -have: lived .so long, 
with your; Grace,. and : »your Grace’s: family—Oh, 


dear; -what,.am:I saying ?., I «mean, -sir, I have 
lived so. long with your. father and witly yyou,'that I 
would fain die in your service. You cannot; Master 


| Theodore—God, bless. sepeienige ean o& turn me 


bier sie 
yy Joseph, you with make me. angry with you._ This 
is a thing, I tell you, that must be.” 

ish Must, D eMnstie” ac. so 

‘¢ Vesy it is: imperative, faecal My 

fhe old man dropped on-his knees on the ng 
ment, and lifting up his hands, he cried— 

et Master: ‘Theodor e, look at me! now. 
up: as your old servant again; or let. me kneel here 
will. yet, serve. you, sir, without a 
Spams of. fee or reward. ‘Chere are a thousand 

gs, Master ‘Theodore, that I could do. for you. 


Ah, sir, why will you think of refusing to let the’ 
| old. man /be near you and happy? for that is: all— 


that is all—Oh, God! bless you, a do not send me 


mae from you.’ 


. Theodore: absolutely reeled again. He was com- 


pellet to hold: by the railings of a house for a few 


moments for support. Then he went towards the 


. old man, and tried to raise him from the ground, 


but he, eried— 

‘* No—oh, no! not unless you promise, sir, that 
you will let’ me stay with you.” 

*¢ You shall, Joseph.” 

With quite a ery of joy, the old man rose ; and 
then smiling through-his-tears, he said— 


Oh, Master Theodorey, we shall. do very well } 
yet, and you will get your ‘Dukedom back again, I 
know you will; and your poor old. seryant only | 


wishes to live to see that hour, and then he will be 
content to'lie down and die, for he will think that 
his race is‘run.” ~ 


such false hopes. It may not be. 

“Settled, sir? Oh,no—no! 
sir. Qh, dear no. 
always provided we keep up our “Spirits, sir. 
is the grand thing, you know, sir.” 

“Tt is a very great thing, Joseph, I admit.” 

_ “Oh, dear yes, your a a-hem ! E mean, sir. 
It’s everything, i is keeping up your, spir its, you see, } 
sir, and—and I have got a matter of twenty-eight 
pounds left out of the fifty pounds, sir, that you left 
in the cruel—no, I mean, the kind letter, you see, 
sir.’ They didn’t charge me half so much with the 
luggage...as they would a. Duke, so. 1 got all the 
way from Naples cheaply enough, sir, and you will 
find everything quite right and nice, you see, 
Master ‘Theodore, for I sa all ca dee you 
understand, sir.? 

“T thank you, Ji oseph.’ n : 

The old man trotted on by the side of his master, 
still keeping © little in the rear. 

“Thad a letter from my poor sister at Exeter 
after you left Naples, sir, and it was so full of 
blessings upon . you for the twenty pounds. you 
sent to them. ‘The two little boys are sent to 
school, sir, and my sister, they say, quite smiles 
again, "for that, twenty. pounds saved the widow's 
home’ from ruin, and the bright fire is still’ upon 
cher hearth. God bless you, sit: that is all your 
"work 1” 

Oh, gold—gold !” said Theodore ina low voice, 
“what a magician art thou! Joseph?” 

* Yes, sir. 8 

«“ You will have to. get’ yourself some sort of 
lodging, for this is too humble a one for more than 
myself to occupy it. Here Iam at home. You 


All-is settlea. 
Not while we live, 


That 


‘Can it, 


Raise me 


‘Do not buoy yourselr up, Joseph, with any 


We will do wonders yet, sir, 


see that, house ? Td, one,of its aittios I have emi 
shelter.” 


a 
“ An attic!” said Joseph. “Oh, dear, sir, we 


| can do. better than. that, much better than that, 


surel 

When I took a my friend, I had not more 
than what then warranted such a home ; but now 
that you are with me again, and have some money, 
I think we may do better. Come in, Joseph—I 
have no secrets from you ; and I will show you what 
a change has come over, the spirit of my dream.” : 

“« No—no, sir, ‘OHS MO Le 

“Yes, J Joseph. ‘Comet in—come sige Me 
“Ah, sir, you will be a Duke’ again, You will 
yet live to smile at all this, for are you not young, 
and is not life, with all its chances and changes, be- 
fore you? You will yet be a Duke, sir.” 

‘© No, Joseph, no. | 

‘The stars were. shining brightly i in the night sky; ; 
and as Theodore stood upon the threshold .of his 
humble home, he looked up at the countless host 
of bright sparks in the far-off canopy of Heaven. _ 

is No, Joseph,” he said; ‘as easily might one of 
those glorious stars, fixed in yon sea of azure by the 
hand of the Almighty, quit its sphere, as I again 
behold myself ee the Jost coronet upon my 
brow !” 

A. bright ate ge “the moment shot across the 
western sky and disappeared in the far-off horizon 
Theodore started, and the old servant, as he pointed 
with his trembling finger t to the course the star had 
taken, cried— 

“That's the one, your Grace —that’s it! You 
will be 2 Duke again! ‘You are a Duke now!” 

(Lo be continued in our next.) 


ae Anctent Tome ix THE Cruea.—“ This,” 
we are told, ‘‘is the most interesting of any, per- 
haps, discovered here, In it was found a large, 
wooden sarcophagus, containing a male skeleton, 
which wore on the skull a crown of dead gold. A 
wooden target, now in the Cabinet of Antiquities of 
the Bibliotheque National at Paris, was taken from 
the same sarcophagus. It represents the contest. of 
a stag and griffin. In an outer room of this tomb 
there was another sarcophagus, containing the per- 
fect skeleton of a delicately made temale. The robe 
in which she had been enveloped retained even. its 
colour, though its strength was gone, and about the 
fleshless brows and shoulders there still lay in rich 
profusion her light brown hair. This, with some of 
“the garments and the coffin of the male, I saw at 
the Museum, with hundreds of other articles which, 
through the slow roll.of ages, have lain buried in 
' the tumuli which now surround me. ‘The wooden 
sarcophagus is an oblong, square box, made of in- 
numerable small pieces framed together and carved, 
haying its panels and’some other parts gilded and 
‘painted with vermillion or ornamented with bronze 
plates, some of which it still retains. In the room 
where the female was found there was also the 
remains of a child, a bronze lamp, and some lachry- 
matories. »'The crown of gold and a golden shield 


i were sent to St. Petersburgh, but J obtained a draw- 


‘ing ‘of the former, as also'a magnificent pendant toa 
necklace and a golden bridle-bit set with jewels, 
found in’another of the tumuli, supposed to be the 
burial place of some Scythian queen.. With the 
latter too, in confirmation of this opinion, were 
found other articles of a luxurious toilette—twenty- 
eight gold finger rings, metallic mirror, a sponge, 
and goldearrings. In another were gold earrings, 
eighteen gold. flowers, six earthen pots, cooking 
“utensils, black paint, and a little terra cotta statue 
of a female naked to the waist, which the Emperor 
Nicolas took away. with him when he visited this 
place, and of which I have a drawing. Its form is 
voluptuous, but its great peculiarity is the style of 
bonnet it has on; while another figure, accompany- 
‘Ing it, represents a temale without the bonnet, the 
hair being carried up to the top of the head, and then 
bound with a string.” — Ditson’s Travels in the 
Crimea, 

SYMBOLICAL Agt.—In. Paris, the statue of the 
‘Republic has been placed in that ‘Hall of the 
National Assembly which is called after Casimir 
Perrier—on the site which was occupied two years 
ago by that of King Louis Philippe.. This statue 
is the work of M. Barre,—and is about three 
metres in height. The right hand rests on a bee- 
hive, as the emblem of labour and of stored 
wealth :—the left holds a laurel crown. At the 
feet of the figure are the fasces of the Republic, the 
Gallic cock, and a broken hatchet. 
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A NIGHT AT NICAA. vast area. In cases of long drought, however, a 


(MOROGCCO.) 

We groped our road by ourselves, and entered 
some deep slush at the end of a silent street, the 
scent of which told our Tchelebee that we were 
getting near the market-place; now, too, some of 
the Lemures began to howl; and in a very few 
minutes we got right into the heart of the tcharshy, 
where two or three miserable shops and the 
principal Turkish coffee-house were yet open. The 


cafe had a khan attached to it; and here, in a filthy | 


puddle, we dismounted. Before the khanjee led 
us to our apartment, we peeped into the coffee- 
house. Raised platforms of wood ran along two 
sides of the room, and. on these two or three 
travellers were sleeping; at the upper end of the 
room there was a crackling and smoking pine-fire, 
burning on an elevated hearth, so raised for the 
greater convenience of the cafejee; and in the midst 
of the room there was a pan of burning charcoal, 
round which were seated about a dozen turbaned 
Turks, the notabilities of the place, some smoking 
vigorously to dispel the baleful damp of night, and 
others not having strength enough left to smoke, 
and all being sallow, thin, haggard, and silent. 
Such was the Nicszean Council we saw assembled in 
the coffee-house ; which was lighted by the flames 
on the hearth, and by two cresset-lamps. 

The poor khanjee was as yellow as gold and as 
thin as a ghost; he was in the hot fit of malaria 
fever, and could scarcely crawl or hold up his 
head ; his servant or slave was as yellow as himself, 
but instead of burning he was freezing, having the 
-cold. fit on him. Hot or cold, burning fever or 
freezing shaking ague, these were the principal 
varieties in the physical condition of the people in 
this horrible swamp. Our Tchelebee bought and 
lighted some Turkish tallow candles, the khanjee 
procured us a pilaff and some yaourt; but the 
candles had not been lighted five minutes ere bugs 
came out by detachments and regiments from the 
crevices of the wall and ceiling, and from the rotten 
wood floor. In a few minutes they were every- 
where, in front, on the two flanks, in the rear, 
above us, and below us. They began crawling up 
the low stool on which our pilaff was smoking. 
We rushed out of the place. The khanjse was 
very sorry, but he had no better room. jj... ¢uinjee 
took us in and gave up to us his own chamber; a 
mere closet, some twelve feet long by six broad, in 
which he positively assured us, we should find 
very few bugs and no fleas to speak of. We finished 
our meal, put eur saddles and saddles-bags under 
cur heads, and stretched ourselves on a matting 
which covered the hard boards. Being fatigued, 
we slept; but a long sleep was not to be looked 
for in that den: the air was oppressively close, 
the stench insupportable ; the fleas came upon us 
like nimble tirailleurs ; and then the slow measured 
march of the heavy infantry, the bugs. 


Nothing was left for us but to make another 
bolt. We went out into the cafe, and there waited 
till the cafejee lighted his fire, and boiled his great 
copper-pot, and the very early-rising Turks began 
to drop in. It was like a congregating of ghosts 
who had ali died last night of the jaundice. In the 
first gray light of the morning they looked more 
awful than they had done over-night when sitting 
in council tound the charcoal tripod.—Urquhart’s 
Pillars of Hercules. 


RAIN IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


THE average annual depth of rain which falls in 
the vicinity of the metropolis is twenty-one inches ; 
and, if we allow even one-half to be taken up by 
evaporation, though but a third of the~ whole 
is the proportion supposed to be so taken up and 
_ absorbed in the sustenance of the vegetable kingdom, 
we have ten and-a-half inches percolating into the 
earth, and by its own gravity finding vent in the 
surface channels thereof; and if, by contouring the 
surroundig country, and taking the rates of the 
surface, large bodies of water might be collected and 


stored in various parts from the ianumerable land. 


springs which, in those natural catchments, flow 
as the concentrated drainage of the surrounding 
surface elevations. ‘The water so collected would 
vary in quality according to the chemical properties 
of the different strata it percolated throuch, but 
generally speaking it would be good for household 
purposes, more especially in the south-western 
districts, where a gravel stratum extends over a 
e ay aT ~ { 


permanency of supply from such sources would 
naturally fail, unless store or artificial catchments 
were constructed sufticientl 
vision in times of heavy falls of rain, against such 


certain casualties ; and I only allude to such sources 
of supply as introductory remaks to the larger 


2 


afforded from the chalk structure around London, 


The many adjacent surface rivers all take their rise | 


from the springs of the upper portions of the chalk 
formation, which extends under London beneath the 
alluvial deposits, and crops out to a greater or lesser 


extent around us, forming what is commonly called 


the London basin, the whole area of which is Mi, 
4,000 ‘square miles, i.¢., that portion of the chal 

structure which may properly be termed the London 
basin, of which area, as nearly as possible, 1,200 
square miles crops out and forms the elevations 
of Hertfordshire, Hampshire, Surrey, and adjoining 
counties. By taking the whole of the exposed surface 
of the chalks in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, &c., there 
is an exposed area of the formation of about 4,000 
square miles, but that portion of the chalk surface 
which may be correctly taken as forming the Lon- 


don basin—i. e., that portion of the formation which 


forms a catchment available to the metropolis— 


must be computed from a circle of altitudes forming 
the highest points of the chalk strueture, the surface 


within which is the area of the London basin, and 
the exposed surface of the chalk within such given 
area is, as I have before said, about 1,200 miles. 


called, the bloek or back chalk, and is impervious, 
consequently the rain which falls upon it flows over 
its surface on to the stratified portion of the chalk 
surface, into and down the fissures of which, with 


the exception, of course, of what is evaporated, it | 


percolates into the depths of the formation. It is 
from the springs in the declivities, or surface vales, 
of the chalk, within the altitudes above-mentioned, 
that the Kennet, Lodden Auborne, Brent, Colne, 
Verulam, &c. &c., Wey, Mole, Wandle, Ravens- 
borne, &c., Rodding, Lea, Stort, Ware, &c., in all 


about twenty rivers, take their rise and flow in a 


metropolitan direction, receiving in their course the 


natural surface drainage of the land strata, and 
forming tributaries to the river Thames—the trunk 


—or general catchment of the surrounding country, 
through which it winds its serpentine course. 
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THE GOLDEN KEY. 


Jean Paul Richter says :—‘‘It is believed in Ger- 
many that where the rainbow rises a golden key 
is to be found.” ‘ 


WHEN®’'ER a bright-hued rainbow 
Paints with its roseate arch the air, 
They say,, where’er it rises, 
A golden key it droppeth there. 
O tell me, murmuring zephyr, 
Making such music all around 
Amid the young green foliage, 
How may that golden key be found? 


‘Oh, seek it not, rash mortal !” 
Replied the zephyr’s tuneful sigh ; 
‘¢ None ever yet have touch’d it— 
None but the fairy elves and I! 
That golden key of sunbeams 
Unlocks the tragrant world of flowers, ~ 
The world of bloom and beauty : 
Which make a paradise of ours !” 


I heard his warning whisper 
Soft die away, light winged wind ! 
He waved no more the branches, # 
But left a charm—a spell behind !” 
For ever since each rainbow 
Hath been a golden key to me, j 
Unlocking to my spirit 
The flowery realm of phantasy 


—Lnterary Gaxette. » HEueanor Darsy. 


A GUILTY CREATURE AT A PLAY. 


Dec. 1725.—An adventure has just occurred 


which proves that no man can answer for himself. 
M. Petit de Montempuys, a priest-canon of Notre 
Dame, and moréover a great Jansenist, is now 
sixty, and has_taught philosophy all his lifo at 
the college of Plessis, He is remarkable for his 


large to make’a pro-' 


supplies more directly available and more strikingly | 


A i 
portion of this latter area is what is geologically 


erudition and wisdom, had never been known to 
lose his gravity, and had never been to a play. 

At last, however, he was seized with a longing to 

go to the theatre; but thinking that he would be 

disgraced if recognised in his own dress, he de- 

termined to go in disguise. He Ict no one into 

his secret ; and having found in an old chest some 

ef his grandmother’s clothes—her petticoat, kirtle, 

scarf, and cap, (this latter very high, whereas they 

are now worn very low)—he dressed himself up, 

without reflecting on the absurdity of a costume so 

different from the present fashions. He got unseen 

into a coach, and installed himself in the third tier 

of boxes. His neighbours stared at the strange 

figure ; and having given notice to the people in the 

pit, these latter began to look at the poor man, and 

to make an uproar according to their laudable cus- 
tom when anything displeases them. An agent of 
the police, having learned that the cause was a man 
in disguise, went up to the Abbé, made him quit the 
theatre, and having put him into a coach, took him 
to M. Hérault, the lieutenant of police, who was 
not at home. It was the First Secretary who re- 
ceived the Abbé—and who told me the story. 

Never was a man more angry, mere confused at his 
own folly, or cutting a more ridiculous figure. He 
was sent home with a promise that his name should 
not be mentioned : neverthelss, all Paris knows the. 
story;—and the Jesuits are delighted at such an 
-adventure happening to aJansenist. The Abbé has 

‘since been sent to a provincial convent by letter da 
cachet.—Barbere's Drary. rie 


, 
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A TURKISH FARMER. 


THERE were many things in the domestic economy 
of this Turkish ftarm-house which interested me 
exceedingly ; but they would be difficult to des- 
cribe, and perhaps wearisome in a description. All 
‘was simple and primitive, but not disorderly. 
There were few stores or commodities, but such. 
things as existed were tolerably abundant, and no 
painful stint was exhibited. A neighbour wanted 
some flour,’ for he had neglected to go in time to 
the mill at Narlé-dere-keui to get some of his own 
corn ground: he was told to go into a store-room 
and take-what he wanted. Lying out of the way 
more than two miles from the high road, in a corner, 
and at the very head of the plain, Dudakli was not 
on the way to any places except the two small 
Yerook villages over the lake ; and it was there- 
fore very little frequented by passengers. But to- 
day three wayfaring Turks, evidently very poor 
men, stopped to rest themselves for an honr at the 
farm ; and immediately on their arrival, bread, 
country cheese, some Marie and a fine 
water melon, were placed before them; and before 
they took their departure, our invisible but not. 
inactive hostess sent out from the harem a tiny cup 
of coffee for each. ~ t & Berar ian 
| Ibrahim had a tolerably good stock of corn and 
maize and bore of his own growing. A small 
provision of rice had been purchased at Brusa. He 
was well furnished with cheese. Three or four cows 
furnished an abundance of milk; and nearly every 
day they make with some of the milk refreshing 
yaourt, or sweet delicious caimae. The pair of 
buffaloes which he had for his tillage were splendid 
animals compared with those we usually saw in 
the country. A small flock of geese were grazing 
| on the village-green, towards the river-side, with 
the geese of the rest of the villagers. I think there 
were no ducks. J know that there were no barn- 
door fowls, or any poultry of that sort. Dudakli 
stood too near to the wild mountain, the lake, the 
“river, the fens, and morasses, which were all too 
swarming with destructive vermin, to allow of the. 
profitable rearing of poultry. -The stoats were 
large, voracious, cunning, and very nimble; so 
were the wild cats and the pole-cats -no walls 
‘could: keep them out: and the walls of the farm- 
yards and houses of Dudakli, as all over the plain, 
were composed merely of wooden beams, joists, 
‘uprights, and transverse’ pieces of timber, 
having the interstices filled ue with caked earth, 
or with bricks only. dried. in the sun. Geese are 
not altogether such silly birds as they are called. 
Halil, a good authority, said that the geese of 
Dndakli were not to be caught napping ; that thy 
knew how .to defend themselves with their beaks ; 
and that when a dangerous enemy got among them 
they always made noise enough to rouse t e the whole 
village. [here was no meat in the farm-house,-~- 
Urguhart’s Pillars of Hercules, e 
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"DEATH OF CERVANTES, 


Bur the life of Cervantes, with allits troubles and 
sufferings, was’ now fast drawing to a close. In 
October of the same year, 1615, he published the 
second part of his “ Don Quixote ;” and in its dedi- 
cation to the, Count de Lemos, who had for some 
time favoured him, he alludes to his failing health, 


nd intimates that he hardly looked for the con- 
pened life beyond Ser one. His spirits, 
+h had. sur yaaa beg otitis in a 
ers, and in prisons at home, an 
Pat tie ceveeeth year, had 
nt to produce a work like the second 
1 Quixote,” did not forsake him, now 
is strength was wasting away under the in 

disease and old age. On the contrary 


nance of ‘Persiles and Sigismunda,” anxious 
y that life enough should be allowed him to 


a prefa € WwW. 
delightful and 
a pleasant story 0 


he was suffering; to which he replied that 
ise. had already warned him that he was 
ive beyond the next Sunday. ‘And so,” 


_ whic! 
his pi 
not to 


In this temper he prepared to meet death, as 
“many Catholics\ of strong religious impressions 
were accustomed to do at that time; and on the 
2nd of April, entered the order of Franciscan 

. Friars, whose habit; he had assumed three years 
before at Alcala. Still, however, his feelings as 
an author, his vivacity, and his personal gratitude 
did not desert him. On the 18th of April he 
received the extreme unction, and the next day 
wrote a dedieation of his ‘‘ Persiles y Sigismunda ” 
to the Count de Lemos, marked, to an extraordinary 
degree, with his natural humour, and with the so- 
lemn thoughts that. became his situation. The last 
knownzvact of his life, thereforeyshows that he still 
possessed his faculties im perfect serenity, and four 
days afterwards, on the 23rd of April, 1616, he died, 
atthe age of sixty-eight. He was buried, as he 
probably had desired, in the convent of the Nuns of 
the Trinity ; but a few years afterwards this convent 
was removed to another part of the city, and what 
became of the ashes of the greatest genius of ‘his 
eountry is, from that time, wholly unknown.— 


Picknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 


EMIGRATION IS SOCIAL EMANCIPATION. 


ste S, my 


them, eve 
house, the servants they keep, the hats and gowns 
they wear.’ ‘They’ cannot be seen -in their own 
kitchen, to make their own markets, to carry their 
fi Their clothes must be superfine, and 
the seams invisible. They must not condescend to 


7, which produce in our daughters and 
7S so much disease of body .and mind, can find 
no place in the settler’s life. The weak spine, the 
facility of fatigue, the sick headache, the: failing 
-- appetite, the languor, the restless dissatisfaction 
+ which result from romance reading and the re 
are speedily put. to flight by the exercise of cow- 
' milking, butter-churning, baking, cheese-pressing, 
ing-darning. T'o the man whose world has 


my uses. 
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woods, or his rod and the waterfall ! What new life 


-and yigour may he not draw by breaking his colt or 


yoking his oxen, or scampering over the prairies, or 
sleighing from house to house in the way of good 
neighbourhood when the bright snow has made a 
universal road! Think of the liberty of wearing 
hob-nails and frieze cloth ; of living down to one’s 
own income in place of living up to one’s neighbour's ; 
of walking abroad in primitive defiance of a hiatus 
in the elbow or armpits of his enat ; of the luxury 
of serving one’s self; or making wat upon appear- 
ances by a second day’s beard, or a third day’s shirt, 
or a running short of shoe blacking. Loneliness! 
monotony! not an hour, not a minute without its 
occupation, compelling the mind to ogjectivity, and 
saving it from subjectity, that brooding on itself, 
which finally eats into the heart and gnaws life 
away. Shelves have to be put up and hinges 
serewed, and panes to be put in: a table has to be 
attempted, perhaps shoes have to be cobbled. ‘The 
young colt has to be broke; the larder is exnpty, 
more game is wanted; the rifle must be got ready, 
or the rod for a dish of fish; the sugar has to be 
made from the maple, or honey to be got by watch- 
ing the bees in the wood ; the cider, the beer, grape 
wine have to be brewed, or the whiskey or brandy 
to be distilled; or the soap or candles to be made; 


or, in fine, the whole offices of the farmer have to 
be performed; the plough, the waggon, the seed 


time, the harvest, the cattle, the sheep, the horses, 
the fences, the fuel, the cleared land, and the wood 
land, all ery out upon the sluggard, and promise to 
crown industry with its just reward. Every work 
done is a hoarded comfort ; every new operation is 
prospective wealth; every difficulty nen ns is 
ease accomplished, and a care chased away. You look 


‘around and whisper, I vanquished this wilderness, 


and made the chaos pregnant with order and civili- 
sation, “‘ alone I did it!” The bread eats sweetly, 
the fruit relishes, the herb nourishes, the meat in- 
vigorates, the more that myself has subdued it to 
I feel myself a man with a reasonable 
soul and contriving intellect ; I am no longera small 
screw in a complicated machine ; my whole powers 


_are put forth, and every faculty put to its providential 


use. To-morrow I am richer than to-day in all that 
is worth living for; until the fixed and firm-set 
earth shall perish, and the “‘ clouds shall return no 
more after rain,” no human vicissitude can deprive 
me of that, which, to have, is to possess all that a 
wise man should covet.— The Settler's New Home, 
by &. Smith. 
ee 


THE PLAINS OF THE CRIMEA. | 


A VINEYARD here and there, and occasionally a 
neat vegetable garden, attracted our attention ; but 
that which awakened the greatest interest, as being 
characterestic of the country, were the vast flocks 
of sheep and goats which as far as the eye could 
reach extended over the plains. They were always 
tended by the Tartar shepherds ; who, with the same 
style of long, crooked staff as that used by their 
most remote ancestors, and with the ever-attentive 
dog, followed near, or. stood on some neighbouring 
aeclivity, which enabled them to command a better 
view of their charge, ameunting, in some instances, 
I was eredibly informed, to twenty and even thirty 
thousand animals. It did, however, appear to me, 
at first, quite strange that any man could be induced 
to pass day after day for years in such a monotonous, 
listless, and seemingly useless occupation: but when 
I began to consider the incredible vastness of these 
flocks, aad the advantage they have in wandering 
unrestrained over the almost interminable and beau- 
tiful fields, intersected by neither wall nor fence of 
any kind, which causes the peculiarity of the aspect 
nature here presents, I céased to be surprised that 
there were so many thousands who could well afford 
to give their poor time in eontemplating and guard- 
ing their treasures. Of cows and horses, however, I 
saw none of those countless herds which browzed 
on the banks of the Danube; but their absence was 
fully compensated by the numbers of the Bactrian 


camel roaming over the steppes, which gave a fine 


effect to the scene, adding much to the picturesque- 
ness of that which was already novel and exciting. 
But when, as was often the case, I saw these same 
noble and patient creatures yoked to the rude wag- 
gons of the Tartars, it seemed quite sacrilegious. 
They themselves looked ashamed of the mean occu- 


| pation in which they were engaged.’ Formed by 
nature to traverse the sandy deserts and to bear 
| across them the richest of merchandise and venture- 


some. travellers, their dragging loads of cabbages 
seemed at strange variance with the design of their 
creation. I must confess, the sight was so humilia- 
ting that I felt strong pity for them ; but when they 
lifted their stately forms, free and unyoked, in the 
vast plains, they awakened a kind of respect and 
sympathy in their dignified freedom. 

The oxen which were used in the carts were 
generally small and poor, and the horses also, with 
some few exceptions. The drivers did not ride on 
their loads, and their cattle were yoked as ours are, 
and not by the horns as is practically the Spaniards. 
Judging from their vehicles, one would conclude 
that mechanical ingenuity could not be a prominent 
element in the composition of this people; for the 
first maker of wheels could not have contrived them 
with jomts further apart than those of the Tartar 
waggons, or have succeeded in getting them further 
from a circle, unless he had premeditated.an. octa- 
gonal.—Leighton’s Tour in Circassia. 


A BALL AT THE PALACE AT TIFLIS. 


A prosky took me there at eight o’clock, and I 
was received in the grand saloon by the princess, 
who wore the charms of her sweetest smiles, and 
her most affable manner. General Sofonoff and 
lady soon arrived. The latter and _ Princess 
‘Woronsoff were in dark satin dresses in French 
style. That of Lady Woronsoff was cut pointed in 
the neck before and behind, and trimmed with 
ruffles of fine, plain lace. A lace scarf was about 
her shoulders; hair brought full and low on the 


cheeks, ornamented on one side by a fringe of black 
| bugles, and on the other by a-small delicate feather, 


which floated gracefully beside the glossy braids. 
On the neck was a string of pearls. The rest of 
the company was made up of glittering officials, and 
short and tall women, dressed according to their 
good or bad tastes. One very little woman had 
three enormous crimson dahlias in her hair, and 
four on the front of the skirt of her dress, but she 
had a pleasant face, innocent as the light. There 
were two in Georgian costume; one, the Prircess 
Parlavandoff, was pretty and fairy-like. Her dress 
was of pearl-coloured silk, made like those I have 
heretofore described. Around her waist was a 
ribbon of the colour of her chemisette, and on her 
arm, covered by a long sleeve, were two bracelets, 
one of gold, and one of coral. Her front hair was 
brought low on the cheeks, while the rest in raven 
braids fell down her back, partly covered by the 
thin veil that floated from her little golden cap. 


Khanikoff, an author of much celebrity here, ex- 
tended to me his acquaintance, and presented me to 


Count de Lille, companion of Count Courtigie, em- 


ployed by the French government to make observa- 
tions on the military establishments of the country, 
in reference to adopting. the same in Africa. Tea 
and cake were handed around, then commenced a 
gallopade, which was followed by quick waltzes— 
couples succeeding each other after passing up and 
down the hall once; it being considered somewhat 
improper to extend a waltz further with the same 
partner. Ice-creams and sherbet were next 
brought, and the dwarf came to receive the dishes. 
The ladies were then all seated at the upper end of 
the hall, and Mons. Rodolf, a distinguished French 
professor of legerdemain, went through a series of 
sleights of hand that astonished all. 


Mons. R. was three years in Constantinople by 
the wish of the Sultan, who made him many valua- 
ble presents. He is yet young, quite gentlemanly, 
and has with him a sweet little Italian wife. After 
his feats the mazurka was danced for an hour; but 
it had nothing of the bewitching grace, that true 
poetry of motion, which characterises the Spanish 
waltzes as danced by the Madridlenians, One is the 
graceful roll of the ship at sea; the other, the 
feather in a whirlwind. 


The furniture of the Princess’s drawing-room was 
of crimson velvet; that of the dancing-saloon red 
damask.: The walls were covered with satin paper, 
and ornamented by a single portrait, that of the 
daughter of the princess; and though representing 
a very beautiful and amiable girl, was equally at- 
tractive as a gem of art; and when the mother told 
me it was of her child, her eyes swam in tears. On 
each table were pots of full blown flowers, and in 
each fire-place, amid a mass of deep green foliage, 
was a rose bush putting forth one large beautiful rose, 
—Leighton’s Tour in Circassia, 
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ANCIENT THEATRICALS IN SPAIN. 


In speaking of the rise of Theatrical Performances, 
Mr. Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literature, 
alludes to “ religious pantomimes and dramatic exhi- 
bitions in the churches.” ‘ But,” says he, 

The apparatus of the stage, including scenery and 
dresses, wax very imperfect. .During the greater 
part of the périod we have gone over, dramatic ex- 
hibitions in Spain were either religious pantomimes 
shown off in the churches to the people, or private 
entertainments \given at court and’ in the houses of 
the nobility. Lope de Rueda brought them out 
into the public squares, and adapted them to the com- 
prehension, the taste, and the humours of the multi- 
tude... But he had’ no theatre anywhere, and his 
genial farces were represented on temporary scaf- 
folds, by his own company of. strolling players, who 
stayed but a few days at a time in even the largest 
cities, and were sought, when there, chiefly by the 
lower classes of people. 


The first notice, therefore, we have of anything 
approaching to a regular establishment—and this is 
far removed: from what that phrase generally im- 
plies—is in 1568, when an arrangement or compro: 
mnise between the Church and the theatre was begun, 
traces of which have subsisted at Madrid and else- 
where down to our own times. Kecollecting, no 
doubt, the origin of dramatie representations in 
Spain for religious edification, the Government 
ordered, in form, that- no actors should make an 
exhibition in Madrid, except in some place to be 
appointed by two religious brotherhoods designated 
in the decree, and for arent to be paid to them—an 
order in which, after 1583, the general hospital of 
the city was included. Under this order, as it was 
originally made, we find plays acted from 1568 ; but 
only in the open area of a court-yard, without 
Toof, ‘seats, or other apparatus, except sueh as is 
humorously described by Cervantes to have been 
‘packed, with all the dresses of the company, in a few 
‘large sacks. 

_ In this state things continued several years. 
None but strolling companies of actors were known, 
and they remained but'a few days ata time even in 
Madrid. No fixed place was prepared for their re- 
ception ; but sometimes they were sent by the pious 
brotherhoods to one court-yard, and. sometimes to 
another. They acted in the day-time, on Sundays 
and -other holidays, and then. only if the weather 
permitted a performance in the open air-;—the 
women’ separated from: the men, and the entire 
audience so small, that the profit yielded by the ex- 
hibitions to the religious societies and the hospital 
rose only to eight or ten dollars each time. 
in 1579 and 1583, two court-yards were permanently 
fitted up for them, belonging to houses in the streets 
of the “Principe” and “Cruz.” But though a 
rude stage and benches were provided in each, a 
roof was still wanting ; the spectators all sat in the 
open air, or at the windows of the house whose 
court-yard was used for the representation ; and the 
actors performed under a slight and poor awning, 
without anything that deserved to be called seenery. 
The theatres, therefore, at Madrid, as late as 1586, 
could not be said to be in a condition materially to 
further any efforts that might be made to produce a 


respectable national drama. 


Dream Porerry.—“ Do you remember the story 
‘of Mickle the poet, who always regretted that he 
cvuld ‘not remember the poetry which he composed 
‘in his sleep ? it was, he said, ‘so infinitely superior to 
anything which he produeed in his waking hours: 
‘One morning he awoke’ and ‘repeated the’ lamenta- 
tion ever his unhappy fortune,’ that he should com- 
pose such sublime poetry, and yet loose’ it for ever ! 
“What!” said his wife, who happened to be awake, 
‘were you writing poetry ?’—‘ Yes,” he replied, 
‘and such poetry that I would» giva the world to 
remember it.’—‘ Well, then,’ said» she, © 2 did 
luckily hear the last lines, and Iam, sure I remem- 
ber them exactly: they were— 


By Heaven, I'll wreak my woes 
Upon the cowslip and the pale primrose” 


This is one of Sharpe’s.stories,—it is true, and an 
excellently good one it is. T am not such a dreamer 
as Mickle, for what I can remember is worth 
yemembering,—and one of the wildest scenes in 
*Kehama’ will prove this.”—Southey’s Life. 9... 


f 


At last, . 


CREAM OF THE’ CREAM. ~ 


A RECENT work on “The Piano” gives the } 


following very pleasant. advice upon the subject 
of pianos :—t Never place a piano in a damp room. 
Never place a piano against an outer wall. 


not stand on the ground floor. Keep the room 
well aired and’ ventilated.’ 


draught. 
near the piano. 


short time to settle, then remove the cover, and 
carefully dust the exterior of the piano, the keys 
included (if not locked), and put the cover on again. 


Never open’'the ‘windows in dusty weather.” We 
can only suggest that you get rid of the piano | 


as quickly as possible, and so ‘sleep o’ nights,” 
for’ it must'be a pest of a'piano. 8 a 
_. WHO'S DAT KNOCKING AT DE DOOR? 


I had just come down, with my subject warm, 
And my annual motion about Reform ; 


Ef 


_ | mysterious events in question will at least be re- 


I went to the House—I might as well have gone to 


wir-bedys- 

For Lord John Russell got up and said—: 
Who’s dat knocking at de door? 
Am dat:you, Feargus? No, it am Joe! 
What !:Old Joe? Yes, Old Joe. 

Joe! Papi 

Well, you can’t come in—so you'd better go3 
For it’s no use knocking at de door any more, 
And it’s no use knocking at de door, =) 


Who's dat knocking at de door, 
Making such a row, with so much of his jaw? 
Ill call the Speaker, and tell him how re 
You only want to kick uparow. | 
Who’s dat knocking at de door ? 
Who's dat knocking at de door ? 
Am dat you, Cobden? “No, it am Joe. 
What! Old Joe? Yes; Old Joe. _ 
I-told you before that it’s still no go, 
And it’s no use knocking at de door. 
—Punch. 


ARMY INTELLIGENCE. : 

We are glad to find that the hich state of disci- 
pline of the British army is likely to be carried 
still higher by the contemplated reductions, which 
will cut off vast numbers of men without diminish- 
ing the quantity of officers. Ifis contemplated that 
our army will, in time, be able to boast of ‘such 
efficiency in the way of command, that every 
private will have‘at least six superiors to look after’ 
him. © In order to test the value of this kind of ar-| 
rangement, it has been proposed to place Tomkins, 
of the Grenadiers, under) the new system, which 


will'be established if the ‘present mode, of lopping | 
off from the ranks, and Jeaving the upper grades an- 


touched, should be persisted in. 


Tomkins will undergo a series of’ drillsat'the | 
hands—or rather at the voices—of the numerous 


officers whose duty it will be to keep up 


efficienoy, by showing the juvenile soldier how to | 


handle his ‘musket, and eventually teaching the 
young idea how'to' shoot. 9°80 te i 
_ ‘The following will be a sample of the mode in 
which Tomkins will be addressed, and we onl 
trust that though too many cooks spoil the broth, it 
will not turn out that too many officers spoil the 
soldier :— , ‘ 
Adjutant. Heads up, Tomkins, , vetoes 
First Ineutenant.—Keep your stomach in, Tom- 


kins. 


Captain. Steady, Tomkins, steady. 
Second Laeutenant. As you were, Tomkins. 
Major. You'll go back into the awkward squad, 

Tomkins. Bae RE ia} 
Colonel. Eyes right, Tomkins. : 
All the Offers together. Chest out, stomach in, 

eyes right, shoulders left, head foremost, toes out, 

knees straight, steady, steady, Tomkins! 1!—Punch. 


ior + 


If the | 
house stands in a damp situation, the piano’ should | 


In wet or foggy | 
weather, there should be a fire in ‘the room every 
day. The piano should not stand too near ‘the | 
fire-place. The piano should not stand between 
the door and fire, nor be’ exposed’ to any other 
A thermometer should always be placed 
In summer; never let the sun 
shine on the piano, but let the blinds be drawn | 
down when the sun shines too warm in any part 
of the room. In winter, keep a fire in the room 
during day and evening; lef the room -be well 
closed at night; and, if practicable, the air should | 
always be warmed to'a proper temperature be- 
fore it is allowed to enter the room.’ Keep the. 
piano’ securély covered when the room is not 
used. After the room is dusted, allow the dust a 


| over, and if the success of Sir J. Romilly’s Iris! 
| measure should lead, as is expected, tod cor, ‘espond- 


Oh, only old 


| his palm,: and: then placed it on his shoulder. 


ANIMATED LIKENESSES OF THE LATE LORD ELDON, 


A MYSTERIOUS STORY: — 


It is well observed by the Bard of Avon that 
there are more things in Heaven and Earth than 


are dreamt of in our philosophy. Among such our 


readers will probably be disposed to include the 
following occurrences, presuming their authenticity, 
which it.is difficult to doubt, being vouched for by 
the independent testimony of various eminent 
solicitors. We are informed by a great number of 
legal correspondents in all parts of the kingdom, 

that the most curious and unaccountable phenomena 
have, for some time ag been exhibited by the 
portraits and busts of the late Lord Hldon, which, 

as is well known, are the ornaments of most peo 
offices. The portraits of the sometime Lord Chan-- 
cellor of England ‘have been observed suddenly to. 
turn themselves to the wall; or to tumble down. 
from their hangings without any assignable cause... 
His busts have all at once appeared ‘to change 
countenance, and assume an expression ef weeping;. 
a habit for which the original, as is well know, was 
remarkable in his life-time. - Superstitious minds. 
‘have not failed to connect these singular cireum-- 
stances with the productions of the Solicitor-- 
General’s measures for the reform of the Irish Court 
of Chancery. 6 anata ae HES, SAG PAL as 


ED y 
fe 


’ Certain, however, it is, thatthe great EqvAi 


Lawyer was a strenuous defender of what are now 
sided 


considered the abuses of the Court which‘he 


ing Chancery reform in England, no ¢joubt thie 
garded in the light. of “ curious ‘eoineAdences.”— 
Provincial Paper-——Punh. © 
“PICTURES OF MISERY,( 
We have heard a great deal abeut the over- 


| erowding of the poor in Lown eee ning ee 


have ever heard of. comes up ta,the over-crowding 
of Pictures in the National Gallery. We wonder 


_ | that: the fragile frames of the victims are able to 


lost their colour, can we be surprised, when we thi 

of the unhealthy atmosphere to which they are 
consigned ? One of our own commissioners, who 
has. been sent to inquire into the matter, reports to 
us'the evil effects of jostling together in a limited 
space the old and the young masteis, and we are long 
ago familiar with the treatment of the Vernon. 
family of pictures, which may. be said to have been. 
consigned to a sort of modern Black Hole of Cal-- 
eutta, which must be seen tobe believed, and which,, 
as nothing is to be seen, will never be believed by 
anybodye<Panchseties #0) ts Biionts Yay atk 


stand such usage, andif many /of them have sey 


nay Bea ae eager ent Seeds ee fi 
“PORTER'S PROGRESS OF THE NATION.” 
_ Communism means, we. believe ‘¢HALr-s 
Haxr,” and we doubt if Communism is ever likely 
to go down in England, orto become a popular mea- 
sure, in any other shape.—Punch. 
WEIGHTS AND MRASURES FOR THE MILLION. 
One pound of chalk makes two gallons of milk. 
Two twigs of birch broom—one ounce of tea, ~. 
Three ounces of sand—half pound ofsugar. 
One stick of Spanish liquorice—two pots of parter.. 
Twenty noisy boys—one infuriated beadle. 
Six friends in the pit—one blaze of triumph. - 
Hight Protectionist facts—one falsehaod.—Punch. 
|” HIGH LIFE IN THE NEW Cur. 
Gentleman. What's the price,of this red-herring? 
Fishmonger. You shall have that one for a halt. 
PCNRY{LSi eed a) eae wane eiseieua eed qceaend 
: Gentleman. Well, I’ve no nancy alyout me, but 
can give a postage-stamp, if you ean oblige me 
with ehange."=Punche Yn Oe 


‘ i i Ge RES AE SEE AAS Pa age eras 
TAMENESS OF THE ROBINK—A friend took us the 
other day into his garden.’ At a certain spot we 
were: told to halt while’‘he himself advanced for- 
wards.a few yards. He then called on some one to 
come to him, when a -robin instantly issued from 
the trees and perched on his hand. | He fed it fr 


on his shoulder till he approache 
distance of the dwelling house. At 
invariably leaves, and cannot by D 
prevailed upon to: enter ‘under a roof.’ This 
pep Polarity (oie day be seep at 
ank-street, Girvans—Ayr Observer, 9 


it fed itself from his mouth, and it remained s 
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} ‘perfaia ijlead the. Ra ouatbitit "Oe Saisturbiale his ie 
i Ak one am pL erm | majesty. The Count asserted 2 


} Pott tne ‘Jast Siarcictane Barons of 
feudalism, I may name ‘the Baro  Paloesay. On | 


his manor he never permitted: any” 
Officers to’ execute the decrees of ¢ 
requested to have them imme y co 
to him, and ees ‘enforced them hin 
scientiously, even. when they.were | st his own 
interest ; but he jealously refused to allow any one 
but himself to rule ron his estates! £AS he’ Sp nt 


hospitality and neneage cs had i 

‘the County Officers, they of 
feudal whims; as. also, no 
his numerous guests. Bonin 


ime,’ especially 


in winter, the castle, where the old Baron ‘dwelt 
: he y ng in a lofty aid bleak 
ronal ce to be without visitors, At 

felt. annoyed, and in such cases, 

sts. His. ser- 


ds to Galicia 


nthe high-road. , 
, and‘wheén they sa 
f Svcs ne 
3 ER without listening in th 
ron, entertain them for th 
Ino p r 


cause as he’ ‘said, “The 
nests for three 
age it is a 
‘many Hun- 


garia i ret etain, even Oo 
it as practically as the old eee “In 
deed, I know’ of’ 'the case ofa Mr. Ss been when 
once he ‘came L visit to 

gentlema wn, ‘remained fo seven y 
of “his host. This cer ° 
but visits for several m™ ths. ar 
rte come wit a fo 


to. auspicious . state 
ty! when his ‘most ‘pressing 
ered as on the Baron 
asseu 1is hal rls, from sixteen 
to twenty years ath oa af the pede moat twenty- 


fwoto twenty-six, belonging to his maror; which | 


had a Slovak population. He had them ranged: Op- 
posite to one another, sorted them pair by pair, and 
said:—‘Thou Janesi (John) art precisely “it for 
an thou Andrés | Wales for 


(Mary) 

(Anne), ? 
sa tot 
— ed re 


s ft and ment ied! his disindlinatien for: Hanesa; and 
his $\ préfererice « or Lya'(Ellen), thé Baron’ would 
ly that he did not e it, and obliged ‘thé 


“believe 
as a roof of his” bet to. endure twent ty-five 


an f another ‘Mindy was 3 thacold! Count Ghcm 
one. of the wealthiest . eers of Meee 
te Th his youth. 


yhile an Boer RE the hussars he signed, in 1792, 
“the hole .of his regiment, a par iamentary 
on, which was disapproved of by the: | govern- 
§ on account of which, he was for some time, 
ned in prison, Mig “After his ‘vélease ‘he ‘retired to. 


tates, ¢ of. princely, “extent. and teres 
is not only learned, but also very. clever ; of 


ly satirical turn, directed against all 
<which she | disguised «under: the mask © “Of 
fi ae eat at times: awkward. Tt 
ie mals eh wRGinGHTS spore i Jok 
pe “despised mankind from the 


ey bow one had a priee . for which. he } 


ith him to bribe 


‘son was ‘under an obligation 
‘vent 50 far, that he once at- 
is. , the Emperor Francis 
ress s journey to Croatia, 
mba ni, pice need hate ean » Phe" political ’ 
: redotte Tancis was graci- 
- ved hie ith festivities, in the 

eet “After” nie “Emperor “had 3 re- 
0 rest, the C ‘Conn again presented himself 

oré th lor - chamberlain, re ‘Tequesting‘an immedi- | 
é deaf the monarch.’ In vain did the —_ .: 
Rk isi tali an he eacedpeey nok 


Bis areas 4 


eta Sn Pdi a 9 
‘ 


sent word 


united with the ‘semblance ’of such per- | 


ther aim: than the satisfac- 
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the highest ‘importance ; ‘so that at last the chamber- 
lain ¢ Cor nage it his dut to tell the ‘Eniperor, who 
to his host that he. could nof just then 
see him, but would be glad to hear what he had to 
communicate. The, Count then began to relate, in 
his most humble‘manner of unlimited idevolton, 
how anxious he had’ been to prepare fireworks ‘and 
an illumination for the reception of his illustrious 
guest ; that for this end he had set aside one hundred 
thousand florins, (according to their value in those 
times about four thousand pounds) ; that, however, 
the Eskiidt (police officer ofthe county), had interfered 
with the execution of his’design, because the thatched 
roofsin the villas e would have been liableto catch fire. 
As the one hun: red thousand florins had been in- 
tended for fireworks, not as presuming ‘to astonish 
his sovereign, but» solely :to: prove the sincerity of 
his intention, he wished to request ' ‘the honour ‘of 
being allo to’ burn the one hundred thousand 
florins in paper money at his Majesty's bed-side—or, 
rather, as, this. honour could not be granted to” him, 
he entreated the chamberlain. to. “make it known to 
the Emperor, and burn the notes in his stead: The 
hamberlain, utterly perplexed at this strange de- 
mand, went to the Emperor, and gaye an account: ‘of 
the whole ‘affair, Francis I., for whom money I had 
always. a peculiar attraction, took it, and said, smiling, 
“The old Count is:a fool, but we will:not ‘burn the 
notes.’ The: Count had hit the elas ‘nail Reapers 
of a ab as Lady. ies 


ee See ee ee 


TO HIS MISTRESS. 


(PROM GOETHE.) .. : 
Way dost thou lure me to this garish pleasure— 
This pomp of light? 
Was I not happy in abundant measure, 
In the lone night ? 


Shut in my chamber when me moon was peeing: 
Unseen I lay, 

And, with its silver radiance o'er me streaming, = 
J dreamed away. 


I dreamed 0 hours which isolden | joy was 3 filing, 
‘And I was blest, 

For love—tumultuous love=-e? en then was ‘thrilling 
Deep ir in my breast. 


Am I the same, treading with thee the aiatides 
_ Of this bright hall, 
Amid the whispering tongues ee jealous elanees 
_ That round us fall? 


No more Spring’s sweetest flowers can claim: my duty, 
- Or charm my view; © 

Where thou art, darling, theta are 2 love and beauty; 
} And: nature, too! Ne aie 


oY 3 Ls es 


¥is3 


Pcie ao Davenrers.— ‘You. are the 
very person I wanted,” said a lady, ata ball recently 
given in this neighbourhood, ‘to an officer of the 9th. 
* You must dance: with ‘Miss ——. “Come, Tl’ in- 
troduce you to her.”*) ‘‘ Exeuse me, I’m no dancer.” 
Oh, but you can’t refuse’ now—she is’a pretty girl, 
and has thirty thousand pounds. » “Why, really, 
I am not a marrying man myself, but, if your lady- 
ship pleases, I'll mention. her to.our mess.” 


PhEas met 4 nis is 
emai eters tania msm maaan 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Correspondents .are. wespeatinlly: informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have: ‘ho eae for lengthy count 
nications. © *» 

A‘ LovERr. oF THE ODN Temes Wwe will? toh deniontt 
procure: for you some of the recipes for the concoction 

of the ancient dishes you mention. We doubt though 
if some of them would. be ‘particularly: grateful-to 
modern palates. Young ladies:now-a-days would : look 
aghast upon a: breakfast of strong ale and a-raised pie, 
which used to do forthe delicate pieces of feminine-hood 
din: the days ‘of Queen Bess.’ “Lhe festive dishesof old 
times are very interesting. OPhe boat's! head, soused, 
was°anciently the first'dish on’ Christmas-day, and was 
carried up tothe*principal table in the -hall-with great 
state‘and solemnity. \ Hollingshed' says, “‘ That in the 
year’ 1170, upon-the day of the young prince's coro- 
nation, King: Henry ‘I. ‘served hissonne ‘at table as 
sewer, bringing up the boar’s head with trumpets ‘before 
it,’ according to the manner.” The butler was generally 
attended by ‘a’ servant on-each: side witha large wax 
light, and bore ‘a silver dish, which contained an enor- 
mous pig’s head, decorated with rosemary, with a lemon 
im its mouth: 2 was placed with great formality at the 
head of the table. The moment this pageant made its 
oP EE oh $333 Ones ‘ AP ake ’ te | 
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aes ERN Vows 


is business to be of | 


rer 


Bai pasmatice the harper struck up a flourish, and then 
the old hall echoed with the old-carol of—= 


“The boar’s headin hand bear I, 
* Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary ;: 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry.” 


TERENCE O. FLINNIGAN. —We regret we cannot find room 
for the effusion. "Our ‘correspondent will no doubt have 
/observed in No. 17, a, letter much of the same’ purport. » 

M. R. T.—Declined with thanks, 

J. C.—* The Bathing of. the Nymphs” is from a painting 
of great merit, and ‘Simply means what it says. © 

BE. H.—The Publisher,will send you a list of the publica- 
tions upon your application to him, and you.can be sup 
plied direct from the office through any bookseller who 
makes up a parcel for Birmingham ‘. 

A Poor Man’s Son.—We never received the former 
letter’ that you mention, or you ‘may depend it would 
have met with immediate attention; As it is, we can 
only sincerely sympathise with you without being able, 
we deeply regret, to point out any course to you by 
which you could ‘attain your laudable ends.. We’ hope 
that something may turn up which will'alter your pros 
pects. Recollect that there are thousands similarly, or 
nearly similarly situated with yourself.: Keep a ered 
heart, and do: not'despair.’ 

Numismaricus: thanks us: for our kind: attention’ to. his 
notes, and begs to.-offer us a treatise upon a decimal 

' system of coinage.—We beg to: decline the treatise, as 
the subjectiis, not quite of a lively-enough nature for 
our pages; but for general information we have great 
pleasure in reprinting the following remarks from the 
“ Atheneum” upon the subject, which will answer our 
correspondent’s view, doubtless :—“ Our existing coinage 
approaches so nearly a decimal system, that very little 
change is really required. Our sovereign consists ‘of 
960: tarthings; and all that we have to do is to reduce’ 
the value of ithe farthing, andlet 100@ make the’ 
sovereign. Our money-table would then be‘the perfecs’ 
tion of simplicity :—‘1000 farthings’ make ‘a: pound,” 
and our account books:would be ruled’ with-two columns 
only, for’ pounds: and ‘farthings. The following coing 
might continue in circulation; though I would like to 
see. a'two-shilling: piece: issued from. the Mint, to the 
gradual displacement of the crown hs half-crown— fue 


Coin. Bris “Value, 
Sovereign = 1000 farthings 
Half-sovereign = 2500 Fn y55, 
Crown = 250. 4 05 
Halfcrown = 195.0" 
Shilling = 50 


” 
We now come to those coins which would require altera- 
tion. We must part with the sixpence; and instead of 
it have a half-shilling of the. value of five (new) pence, 
or twenty-five (new) farthings.. The penny and the 
farthing might retain their present denominations; but 
the: value of the latter would be less, and. the penny 
would. contain five of the new farthings. . We thus see 
that it would be necessary to alter only our-three lowest 
coins—and to change the name of one only, or perhaps 
two. The sixpence might be called the fiv: epence, or 
*fi’pence,’—and the two-shilling Piece fight, or might 
not be called the*! florin,””’ 

An Inquiry.—Our correspondent may see: the specification 
of any Patent by application at the Inrolment Office, in 

' Chancery Lane. _ The fee is one shilling. The cost ‘for 
taking out an English patent ‘is, with agents’: fees, 
about one hundred and twenty ‘pounds. Separate 
patents have to be’ taken out for Ireland and Scotland ; 
but the English patent covers the colonies, if wished, 
and the. town. of Berwick-upon-T weed, 

AN IpEea or B’s.—B. writes to say: that the dibmsring 
telegraph between Folkstone and Boulogne will kill the 

| fish in the Channel by giving them a shock every time 
a message is sent along the wires. We don’t think fish 
are so easily, shocked as our correspondent supposes; 
and if they.are, we are quite certain pe will swim 
themselves into. tranquillity again. : 

A GonunpruM.—Declined with thanks. 

A Young READER.— We cannot conveniently reprint tha 

| fragments from the old poets so obligingly copied out 

' torus by A. Young Reader.. In the first place, most:of 
the best passages are well known, and those that are not 
may easily be procured,through other channels. Orvigi 
nal matter is,our forte., We cannot, however, mealet i 
following little bit.to the Moon, by Keats— 


OQ: Moon ! ‘old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship : 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silverlip 
Kissing dead things to life. Thesleeping kine, 
Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields divine ; : 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise,» 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not: 
One obseure‘hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nestled wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
‘And, from beneath a sheltering 1 ivy leaf, 
Takes glimpses of thee.” 


Dousr¥uL writes a versification of an offer to Isabel, 
which really sounds very serious. Itis too lengthy for 
our celumns, besides being not very poetical in. parts, 
Doubtful says— 3 


“Tve got. a small house, that’s neat of ‘its kind, 
And want but a nice little wife.” 
We don’t think Doubtful need want long. 

Aw OBLIGED ReADER.— You will find the recipe at length 
in No. 7 of our MISCELLANY. It must have escaped 
your notice. We are very much obliged for the kind 
expressions concerning our labours in your note, = 
Mews attend to the BagEeations. ae 


ee 
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A Lapy.—Salads, we believe, are considered to be whole- 
some enough as a purifier to the blood. There are few 
persons who cannot partake of them with pleasure, but 
some have a great repugnance to raw vegetable matter, 
ourselves among the number, ‘The following recipe 
will be found a most excellent one forthe purpose for 
which it is intended. Lobster Salad.—Piek two lob- 
sters; puta handful of salad or lettuce cut in a dish; 
cover if/over with the pieces of lobster; add three eggs, 
boiled/hard, hali-a-dozen slices of beet-root boiled, and 
eover all over with salad mixture, which is directed to be 
made as follows :—Salad Mixture.—Chop and rub four 
shglots in a mortar, with six boiled yolks of eggs, a 
spoonful of salt, and ditto of made mustard; add half 
a pint of salad oil by degrees: when perfectly smooth, 
add also half a pint of vinegar; mix it well, and keep 
it in an incorporator well stopped, shaking it before 
using. 

A First Errorr.—Declined with thanks. It is no re- 
commendation to us to tell us that indifferent poetry is 
a first effort, 


A Boox-worm.—No class of persons have in their living 
and in their dying exerted such an amount of popular 
curiosity ,as dramatists and players, and yet, strange to 
say, our; information concerning the greatest celebrities 
in those lines is singularly defective. How little after 
all do.we know of Shakspere as he lived, and mingled 
with the world, or how he went from it. We extract 
the following from Dyce’s recent work, on the life and 
writings of Marlowe.—“ Marlowe was the son of a shoe- 
maker at Canterbury, and born in that town in February, 
1564. He was, therefore, only two months older than 
his great contemporary Shakspere. 
as just stated, at the King’s School, and at the age of 
seventeen (which Mr. Dyce, quaintly enough, calls the 
‘proper age’) he was removed to Benet College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of B.A. in 1583, and 
M.A. in 1587. Previous to the last event, he seems to 
have composed at least one tragedy, ‘ Tamburlaine the 
Great;’ and he also appears to have been an actor. A 
curious old ballad, entitled the ‘ Atheist’s Tragedie,’. 
says— 

‘He had alsoe a player beene 
Upon the curtaine stage, —~ 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene 
When in his early age.’ 


Very little, indeed, is known of Marlowe’s early history: 
In June, 1593, he was killed in a squabble at Deptford, 
at the untimely age of twenty-nine. Shakspere and 
Marlowe, even at that early period, were not to be com- 
pared. It is a circumstance greatly to be deplored that 
Marlowe was deeply tinctured with infidelity of the worst 
description, and as may be conjectured, his morals were 
not very pure. His life was probably a scene of dissi- 
pation and painful struggling with pecuniary difficulties, 
very dissimilar ‘from the more fortunate career of the 
Stratford poet.” : 


A CLOcEMAKER’s Aporenrice sends us the following 
lines, which we do peiieve are original, if nothing else— 
When we first come into this world 
Our hands are very small ; 
Our works are all to be begun, 
In shrill alarum’s call. 
But soon in after life we find, 
Our wheels are out of gear ; 
Misfortune chills our inovements all— 
We run a race of fear. 
Death comes and snaps our chain and spring, 
Which looked as strong as rock; 
But in another world we go, 
An everlasting clock. 


A Muosician.—We fully agree with A Musician, that 
something ought to be done upon the subject of foreign 
copyrights, although we think that in other and more 
important particulars than as regards crotchets and 
quavers, the most mischief is done. In the “ Athenzeum” 
recently, the following appears upon the subject of inter- 
national copyrights :—“'Vhe copyright question between 
England and America has assumed a shape that has 
settled the question as far as this country is concerned. 
In the beliet, or rather in the trade understanding, that 
American authors had some kind of protection in this 
country, Mr. Murray was induced, our readers know, to 
give money to Mr. Irving tor permission to publish his 
Lives of Goldsmith and Mahomet. The payment and 
the permission (as our readers are also aware) were 
both unnecessary and nugatory ; for Mr. Murray had‘an 
undoubted right to reprint both works without any kind 
of understanding with their author. It would have 
been well, perhaps, had the right and trade-courtesies 
of the dispute been settled without the expensive pro- 
cess adopted by booksellers, on the present occasion, of 
cutting, one another's throats. Three different pub- 
lishers have each an Irving’s ‘Life. of Goldsmith’ in 
the market, and three different publishers each an 
Irving's ‘Life of Mahomet!’ The result will be, that 
the great London houses will not pay copyright money 
to Mr. Irving, or to any American author; but will 
leave American literature to the chance republication in 
this country.” 

A Constant READER.—A lady informs us that turpen- 
tine will not injure satin, and that it will of course 
remove any grease spots. There are no rings properly 
or specially called Engagement Rings. The idea that 
there are such, is all a vulgar delusion. Certainly, a 
lady may wear a ring which maybe the gift of a gentle- 
man who is paying his addresses to her; and her so 
wearing it, we should consider as a kind of public recog- 
nition of him as her suitor; but there is not even so 
arbitrary a thing as custom to point out any particulay 
finger upon which to wear it, ‘That finger which it bam 


He was educated, 


Lines TO THE VIOLET.—There are some pretty ideas in 


MATILDA (Brompton.)—Matilda has no less than three 


A Youne Lapy sends us the following lines— 


pens to fit best is of course the best to putiton. We 
really think from your knowledge of the young ladies’. 
tastes and habits, you ought to be the best judge of 


what to present her on her birth-day. Some young 


ladies would prefer a canary, some a cat, some an accor- 
dion, some jewellery, and some a writing-desk. We 
saw, the other day, an advertisement in the public papers 


recommendiag eyerybody to present everybody else | 
some great jingling concern for cleaning knives; and a | 


little while ago, a hairdresser insisted upon all the world 
‘presenting tooth-brushes to each other. Perhaps our 
correspondent might “present arms” to the young 
lady. 

ANNETTE wishes us to be so good as to say whether we 
should think the following note tantamount to an offer 
of marriage, and what she ought to reply to it. It was 
sent to her by a gentleman to whom she has no objec- 
tion, provided she really thought he was serious in his 
intentions :—“ My Darrtina—lI sincerely hope that when 
we are married—‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’ 
—we shall pass our days in the most complete happiness. 


Do not, for my sake, accept any other offer, I beg of you, } 


or you will make your own Charles the most miserable 
of men. I send you the music you wished, and the 
tamarind lozenges—‘ sweets to the sweet’—Fancy that I 
send you ten thousand kisses—adieu.—Cuaruss.” If 
Annette wishes us to say if this letter be a legal offer— 
or rather a legal promise of marriage, it certainly is not; 
but. we should hardly think that any gentleman would 
send such a note without being serious. Annette’s best 
plan will be merely to thank him, when she sees him, 
for the music and the lozenges, but decidedly not to 
write to him in answer to the epistle. 

A FATHER OF A Faminy writes as follows :— Sin—I am 
always gratified to see your MISCELLANY in the hands 
of my children, for, from a careful perusal of the num- 
bers, I find that everything you insert has an object of 
a moral or salutary character. Your tales exalt virtue, 
and show how vice brings with it its own retribution ; 
and a more agreeable assistant to sound morals and good 


and kind thoughts than your MiscELuany, has never |. 
Our readers will’ 


appeared in the ‘world of letters,” 
pardon us for pleasing ourselves by the insertion of the 
above voluntary testimony to the manner in which our 
labours are appreciated, and it will please our friends 
likewise, we are well assured. 


the lines, and we think the poem might be shortened, 
and then printed with effect—some of the verses are 
- redundant. tS Rk MY 


_ beaux and she is really so perplexed by them that she 
feels that she ought to choose one ‘and get rid of the 
other two: but there is the difficulty. She don’t know 
which to choose, 
is quite ashamed to say that it is only last winter that 
he ever wore skirts. Another is a tradesman, and 
rather stupid; and the third is in the law—but what he 
isin the law Matilda no more know# than the man in 

the moon. He is avery nice young man though, for all 
that. Perhaps the Editor will be so good as to advise 
her to choose the last, and then if it turns out not the 
thing exactly, she will not have herself to blame. 
Really, Matilda, we are very much obliged to you. 
Not having yourself to blame, we take aga delicate way 
of saying that you will haye us in that pleasant pre- 
dicament. Now, we advise you to have the boy with 
the very recent skirts, in about three or four years time, 
always provided his love inthe meantime don’t cool 
down or entirely evaporate. The gentleman whom you 
think so highly of, and who follows the law, may, for all 
you know, change the proposition, and be followed by 
the law, which is not near so pleasant. 


I think my garden is a world 
That's large enough for me; 

A thousand gentle flowers are there, 
In nature’s beauty free. 

The tender rose no anger feels, 
To see the tulip gay; 

The violet, with its balmy breath, 
Speaks incense to the day. 

Ah, yes, my garden is a world, 
That’s large enough for me; 

A thousand gentle blossoms there 
Are beautiful and free. 


Wilt A Young Lady send us some more such verses ey 


Purer PoneenrT would feel obliged for a good recipe for 
Table Sauce. Perhaps seme correspondent is in pos- 
session of such a recipe. 
that in some cases stimulents to the stomach in the form 
ot sauces may aid digestion; but to healthy persons, all 
such artificialities must be injurious, more or less. As 
regards acids with food, we decidedly oppose them at 
our own table. Prior to the year 1720, there was no 
such luxury as mustard in its present form at our tables. 
At that time the seed was coarsely pounded in a mortar, 
as coarsely separated from the integument, and in that 
rough state prepared for use. In the year mentioned, 
it occurred to an old woman of the name of Clements, 
residing in Durham, to grind the seed in a mill, and 
pass it through the several processes which are re- 
sorted to in making flour from wheat. The secret she 
kept for many years herself, and in the period of her 
exclusive possession of it, supplied the principal parts of 
the kingdom, and, in particular, the metropolis, with 
this article. George I. stamped it with fashion by his 
approval. Mrs. Clements as regularly travelled twice 
a-year to London and the principal towns throughout 

_ England for orders as any tradesman's rider of the pre- 
sentday and the old lady contrived to pick up not only 
a decent pittance, but what was then thought a tolerable 


One is very young, indeed—Matilda | 


We agree with Peter Pungent | 
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competence. From this woman's residing in Dur- 
ham, it acquired the name of “ Durham Mustard.” 


CLara.—We certainly, without the reservation of a doubt, 


advise you not to marry the man who could behave to 
you 23 you say he has, who proposes for your hand. 
You would be his slave, not his wife. Have nothing to do 
with him; and if he should dare to repeat his a 
resist by every means in your power. We recommenc 

you to seize the first portable article, and send it at his 


head. : 
W. CartTEer.— We have not received any former letter 


from you. .The lines do not come up tothe mark for 
publieation. } 


‘Cora has written two letters to a gentleman of whom she 
has now not a very good opinion, and of course wishes ~ 


‘ 


them returned. The letters;were written by indiscreet 
Cora at the instigation of the gentleman’s sister. If 
the person—for he, cannot be a gentleman—will not 
‘return the letters, no one can make him; but it is a 


_ mean and dishonourable thing to keep a young girl’s 


__ to Cora, 
CLEOPATRA is a widow, but a very youn 


letters an hour after she requires their return. We 
cannot sufficiently blame the conduct of the person's 
sister. Girls are girls’ worst foes; and we always find 
that if a young girl has received any bad advice, it is 
from one of her own sex. We do not see any course, but 
silent contempt for both the person and his sister, open 


husband left her two hundred and 


‘think not. The Court of Chancery will set aside any 
_ clause in any deed which is considered in the judgme: 


" : of the chancellor to be contrary to public policy, or to 


_A Srupenr or Natrure.—Our correspondent is, 


public morality. With regard to your second question 
of whether it would be wise ot you to marry a young 
officer who has already had an action brought against 
him for breach of promise, you must be the best judge 

yourself. If your knowledge of him and of all the eir- 
‘cumstances conneeted with his career justify you, there 


one, and her | 
‘pounds per © 
-- annum, on the condition that she should not marry 
again. Is that condition really binding ?—We really — 


can be no objection to your marrying him. It is far 


better for a man not ‘to marry when his feelings have 


undergone a change, even atter promising, than to 
_ entail misery upon some girl for life, by vowing to love 
her from merely a false sense of honour. We cannot 
- understand the honour that is based upon perjury. 


- k 1 is, we’ pre 

| sume, quite a yeung student, for many of his remarks 

' betray no great insight into the elements of his subjects. 
A solar eclipse is an occultation or hiding of the sun’s 


' body from our sight, occasioned by an interposition of 


_ the moon between the earth and sun. bars are nations 
that still entertain the most superstitious notions 
concerning eclipses; particularly the Mexicans and 
Chinese. sey) 

A WELL-PLEASED SupscrineR.—We are glad that our 
subscriber is well pleased. The “ Leaves from the 
Note-book of a Queen’s Messenger,” we have had occa- 
sion before to state, are written expressly for our work, 
and will be continued at intervals. Our great object is 
to present as Mauch variety as possible to our readers 
every week. © / i 


\ 
Presvo.—Presto cannot pashibiy have an answer to his let- 


ter in the Number of our MisceLuany following the date 

of his communication. Our large circulation compels 
us to goto press sufficiently early in the week to foree 
us to get up our Correspondence by at least a whole 
week before publication day. — Sen anne 

Nina D. writes to say, that seeing we are so kind as tohelp 
young ladies with our advice over little difficulties con- 
nected with the heart, she would be much obliged if we 
would tell her what we think she ought to do under the 
following circumstances :—She was at church one Sun- 
day evening during the last winter, anda gentleman 
pretended to have cut his finger, or he really had. done 
so, but at all events, he requested Nina D. to assist him 
in tying a small piece of his handkerchief, which he 
tore for the purpose, round his finger. That led to a 
sort of acquaintance between them, which ripened into 
an attachment; but upon making some inquiries con- 
cerning him, Nina D. is informed that he is a very dis- 
solute young man, indeed, and that one half of his 
time is engaged in getting into scrapes, and the other 
half in getting out of them again. She taxed him 
with this, but his reply was, that it was all a mistake, 
as it was his brother Bob who did all that, while 
he was a pattern of propriety. Now, no one seems 

- to know anything of any brother Bob, and Nina is quite 
perplexed to know what to think.—We are very much 
inclined to suspect that the gent plays the part of 
brother Bob in addition to his own..- Insist upon an in- 
troduction to brother Bob, as the only. terms upon which 
you will continue the acquaintance. : 


Two READERS.—Certainly; the City of Jerusalem has 


A. B. B.—Declined with, thanks. 


sustained an immense number of assaults, and has no 
less than three times been taken and almost entirely 
destroyed. What remains noware afterall but remains. 
Stephen was the first deacon chosen. by the apostles. 
He was cited before the Sanhedrin, or Je’ 


for prophecying the fall of the Jewish Temple and 


wish Council, ¥ 


nomy; and while vindicating his doctrine by several 


of the Old Testament, he was violently carried out 
the city, and stoned to death, in the year33, © 
The subject is not 
we like to meddle with let the treatment of it be ever 
so full of real ability. Why does not A. B. B. 

his fancy upon some other and more acceptable } 
than Parricide? ““*"~ ae 


ss 
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